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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 





VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
in America’s 

newest most modern 
libraries... large 
and small. 


Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 


without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 


catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 





card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. ALA-1, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 
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Bulletin 


Cover: “The Three-Cornered 
Stretch,” listed as one of 759 
possible reading positions, ap- 
peared originally in a Des Moines 
newspaper. Part of a pictorial 
essay, celebrating the new Chil- 
dren’s Library in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the picture came to the 
Bulletin through the courtesy of 
Evelyn Zerzanek, children’s li- 
brarian at Cedar Rapids. The new 
library is an $81,000 addition to 
the Public Library. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by the 
"ALA BULLETIN" does not imply endorse- 
ment of the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
general interest to librarians and those inter- 
ested in the library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. The Bulle 
tin is partially indexed in ‘‘Current Libra 
Literature” in the Library Journal, Educatio 
Index, and Library Literature. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication can- 
not be returned unless accompanied by retu 
postage. 

Published monthly except bimonthly July 
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This could have been your librari 


This was the Snow Library at Orleans, Mass. 
Completely gutted by fire, it suffered a 
double loss. Not only was its collection of 
Cape Cod documents and memorabilia re- 


duced to ashes, but lost too was the library’s 


shelf list. The destruction of the shelf list, 


and consequent inability to prove exact loss, 
resulted in a low insurance settlement.’ 
Remington Rand certified-fire-safe insu- 
lated equipment would have guaranteed an 
intact shelf list; would have provided hous- 
ing for at least the choice pieces of Snow 


Library’s irreplaceable historical treasure. 


Think a moment. A library is 
destroyed by fire—its treasures are 
mable. If your own library’s shell 
other important documents, rec 
historical treasures are not safe 
ravages of fire, your community n 
an appalling loss, should fire strilk 

For more details of the Snow Li 
aster, and information about how 
protect your library’s valuables w 
fied-fire-safe insulated equipment, 
sheet SC 737. Address Remingt: 
Room 1369 315 Fourth Ave., New 





EDITORIAL 





St As the Bulletin’s new jacket may provoke some comment, we'd 
a ; : 
better get in a few licks first. | 
EDITOR Doubling as artist and lay-out expert, the advertising manager 


has made a few changes. The cover, becoming a photograph, drops 
the name from its high marquee, while the page lay-out tries to be 
to the point and readable. Speaking of the name, it was tempta- 
tion to change it to something quite different. Apparently, however, 
some forgotten strain of cataloging blood appeared at the critical 
moment, 
If the “manifold features of change” have any over-all pleasing 
quality, thanks should be given to the many readers who have sent 
us letters of suggestion and advice. We have simply tried to ap- 
proach what seemed to be the wishes of the majority. As is appro- 


Ransom L. Richardson 
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There is, surely, a long way to go. Of the 
many excellent suggestions which remain to be 
developed, some will soon make their appear- 
ance; others, dependent upon increased funds, 
must wait. 

None of this, of course, really attempts to 
forestall criticism. We offer a newly-decked 
Bulletin which, like Little Black Sambo, is just 
as ready for tigers as pancakes. 


The new year brings up the subject of resolu- 
tions. Actually, we subscribe to all new leaf 
feelings for we believe they are just what every- 
body else needs. With this benevolent thought 
in mind, we have cast about for ways to en- 
courage and sustain our brother librarians in 
their “turning over.” We find two or three 
particularly suited to our purpose—the Bulletin’s 
purpose, that is. They are simple things, re- 
minders for the busy librarian who would like 
to do something, but cannot undertake an ardu- 
ous, time-consuming task. 

Take our advertising program, for example. 
He can help substantially by doing little more 
than nodding his head. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the column, “Goods and Gadgets,” 
manufacturers began reporting inquiries from 
librarians. Following these reports, came an 
appreciable increase in advertising. What had 
the busy librarian done? He simply mentioned 
the Bulletin in a letter he was going to write 
anyway. 
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priate in a new year, we give a toast to them. 


The next “new leaf” suggestion comes out 
of a very old book, but its brightness shines 
unimpaired, He (the busy librarian) may prac- 
tice ALA recruitment as simply as saying the 
right word at the right time. As he stands 
‘round the wassail bowl at the next state library 
association meeting, he need only give a toast 
to ALA. It makes no difference if he thinks 
the association somewhat less than perfect, his 
toast will cause looks of both admiration and 
astonishment. It’s in the pause that follows that 
he has the chance to ae a little hay. 

Well, there are other things our friend can 
do without upsetting the important programs 
of his life. Perhaps he has an eye for illustra- 
tion. Note the cover photographs for the No- 
vember and the current issue. Each comes to 
us from a reader who had the eye and took the 
minute. True, the Bulletin could not use, in- 
side and out, all pictures that might be sub- 
mitted, but it could well carry more than it can 
currently afford, 

The result of even a small body of such minor 
actions can be surprising. Over a period of 
time a chain reaction sets in. For example, the 
more letters mentioning the Bulletin, the more 
advertising; the more advertising, the better 
and more competent the Bulletin can be; and 
the better the Bulletin, the more pleased the 
members, as well as the more members to please. 

So much for resolutions and precepts. 
Saluté. R.L.R. 





From the office of the 
Executive Secretary 


50 East Huron, Chicago 






MEMO TO MEMBERS 






Financial Support of ALA and Divisions, A matter of real concern and interest to 
ALA officers, Division officers, and ALA members generally is the problem of prop- 
er financial support of the Divisions and of ALA which, stated differently, is: 
What portion of the membership dollar should be allocated to support the general 
programs of ALA and what portion shovld be allocated to the programs and activi~ 
ties of the Divisions? : 


I believe the members of ALA may be interested in the steps that have been taken 
and are being taken in seeking a fair and workable solution, For that reason, 
Memo to Members this month will be devoted to this single subject. I'm fearful, 
to begin with, that it may prove difficult to present the situation clearly in 
the 1,000 words at my disposal. 


The only Constitutional provision relating to allotments to Divisions is in Arti~ 
cle VI, Section 1, of the Bylaws which stipulate that each Division shall receive 
20% of the Association dues paid by each personal and institutional member of the 
Division, Beginning with 1946-47, this Constitutional provision has been supple- 
mented by appropriations from the General Funds of ALA, 


As the role of the Divisions expanded, accompanied by substantial grants of power 
and autonomy, much attention was given to their proper financial support. In an 
effort to develop a budgeting device which would apply to all Divisions more com 
pletely than was possible under an appropriating procedure, the "60-0" formula 
was devised in 1950, applied experimentally to ACRL in 1950-51, and to all Divi-. 
sions in 1951-52. 


The "60-0" formula provided generally that 60% of the dues from regular members, 
electing divisional membership should go to the Division, except that a top of $6 
was established. The balance remained with ALA for the support of the Associa- 
tion's general program, including maintenance of the Headquarters Office. This 
maintenance included providing without charge to Divisions maintaining offices at 
ALA Headquarters office space, routine stock supplies, travel and other expenses 
of the Division executive secretaries to the Annual and Midwinter Conferences, and 
certain services as follows: utilities, janitor, local telephone, incoming mail 
and delivery, central files, switchboard, receptionist, payroll, dispatch of out- 
going letters. The Divisions at Headquarters bear all other Division costs, such 
as: all salaries, all travel except as noted above for Conferences, long distance 
telephone, teletype and telegraph service, accounting and auditing of Division 
funds, mimeographing and printing, purchase of special non-stock supplies, all 
postage, equipment—~including maintenance and repairs, staff annuities, group in- 
surance and social security, editorial, accounting and mailing costs of Division 
periodical publications, dispatch of outgoing packages, addressograph service (la- 
bor and supplies), and messenger service, 


The new dues scale adopted by the membership in October 1951 caused the soundness 
of the formula to be questioned, particularly because of the 36 top. Nevertheless, 
all Divisions elected to vo under the formula for 1951-52. The concern of the Di-~ 
visions over how they might fare under the formula and the new dues scale caused 
the ALA Executive Board to recommend, at its January 30, 1952 Meeting with Division 
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officers, "that...if ALA's income from this source (membership dues) is out of 
proportion to that of the Divisions! the Executive Board would consider some method 
which would turn back part of this increased income to the divisions." 


During 1951-52, $143,673 of the total dues paid came from members who indicated a 
divisional membership and, hence, an allotment of these dues, under the "60-0" 
formula, of $71,259 of this amount went to Divisions and the balance of $68,U1h re- 
mained for ALA general activities. The amount remaining to ALA is a gross amount, 
for from this must be borne the expense of collecting and processing the dues of 
all members, The Executive Board voted not to make any further allotment to Divi- 
sions for 1951-52, in view of the percentage division of the regular dues: 8% to 
ALA and 52% to the Divisions. 


I believe that everyone who has studied this matter feels that the present formula 
should not be retained beyond the length of time necessary to develop, through 
study and experimentation, a more sound and workable formula that can become a 
Bylaw provision, The present formula is not easy to understand, it presents book- 
keeping comolications, and there is no real assurance that the membership considers 
it fair to either ALA or the Divisions. The idea of a formula to replace the for- 
mer appropriation procedure is, I believe, desirable and in this respect the pres- 
ent formula is a thoroughly good step in the right direction, The ALA Executive 
Board is very cognizant of the problem and has appointed a special study subcom 
mittee. This committee, conposed of Miss Graham, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lindquist, 
Chairman, hopes to make a progress report at the 1953 Midwinter Meeting and a final 
report by the los Angeles Confurence. The problem is not easy. The Committee and 
I will very much appreciate your comments and advice. The following table shows 
allotments and allocations to Divisions from 196-7 through 1951-52: 


Totals by Divisions 1946-47 1947-48 194849 1949-50 1950851 1951-52 


ACRL Dues allotments 4 mere $h,639 $ aa $ a $15,828 $19,419 
Gen Funds Alloc, 120 10,019 9,357 9,300 0 eee nem en ae ee 
Total ACRL 775 mes Tih ‘eo 6,828 19,9 

DCC Dues allotments 1,162 1,589 2,162 2,702 3,100 8,961 
Gen. Funds Alloc, ee eSa 89h ens mnaman an a one wet oe 


Endow, Withdrawal --.—.— sassa arune rE 


u c 
Total DEC 1,162 1,589 3,056 2,762 l; , 600 8,961 


3 
Gen Funds Alloc, oe rn 9,253 10,223 5,763 ae 
Endow, Withdrawal a ees en cates Sete 1,000 






Gen Funds Alloc, = +--~- wne oar om emae amann mame 9,122 10,538 ie ees 

Total PLD 25 LO 4216 5515 15,719 17,244 21,709 
AASL Dues allotments m me ae a e =. a a 3,193 10, 

Gen, Funds Alloc. ~-— == oe ane a 5,763 — 





Darid He LGE 


David H. Clift 
December 22, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 






November Cover 


An explanation regarding the cover picture 
of ALA Bulletin for November 1952. 

Mr. Fred Linley was the Jackson Citizen- 
Patriot photographer who marshalled John St. 
John, aged 10, and the beany to our library for 
a book to illustrate trends in children’s reading. 
“From the Earth to the Moon” just back from 
the bindery filled the situation perfectly. 

Frances E. BURNSIDE 
Youth & Children’s Service 
Jackson (Mich.) Public Library 


November Editorial 


We were very much interested here in your 
depicting the “angry red star hanging over 
Back Bay” in the November issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. It was a nice touch indeed. Many 
thanks! 

. .. We can make good use of the editorial 
in the historical compilation which we are 
bringing into being around the recent public 
controversy here in Boston. 

Miiton E. Lorp, director 
Boston Public Library 


Who Confers? 


A number of the suggestions to improve 
ALA conferences which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Bulletin bothered me. My 
first reaction was that the seasoned conference- 
goers had better stay at home for a while and 
allow some other members of their staff to go 
to the conference or they (the conferences and 
the conference-goers) would need more than 
spicing to keep them fresh. 

Are we getting to the state in our existence 
where a manual on conference-planning-and- 
going is needed? In all seriousness ALA 
should consider setting off some booths or 
rooms as suggested, but with some well- 
trained psychiatrist in attendance to look after 
frustrated members. These might be marked, 
“How to be Square at Round Tables,” or being 
more professional, with Dewey number such 
as “616.857.” 

Now this question of more general sessions! 
We need one or two just to keep our organiza- 
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tion together, but somehow we must break up 
into divisions, into sections, round tables, 
executive boards or just into bull-sessions to 


get an exchange of ideas and vigorous expres- 


sions of opinion. Yes, let’s be ruthless on this 
point! 

I see nothing that was listed in reasons for 
attending conferences which would really 
attract trustees (or college faculty library com- 
mittee members, and university administra- 
tors). Trustees are usually leaders, well- 
trained in their own fields, and busy people. 
That is why they are chosen. They in turn 
expect us to be trained in our field. Most 
trustees will not be fooled by programs for 
their benefit, and they expect us to be work- 
ing at our real problems rather than trying to 
impress them. 

The question of getting “new gimmicks” 
seems to me to be completely contrary to the 
concept that we are an intellectually mature 
audience. Let’s be intellectually mature and 
realize we need to put some effort ourselves 
into the conferences. If someone can organize 
some good entertainment for off hours, fine; 
but let’s not try to regiment the four or five 
thousand of us into stunts to get us acquainted, 
or assume we won't know what to do with the 
little free time we get. 

I hope ALA does not try to plan our meet- 
ings too well for us, for we then might need 
to complain like Gilbert’s King Gamma: 


“O don’t the days seem lank and long, 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong, 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at!” 


CHARLES M., Apams, librarian 
Woman’s College of the U. of N.C. 


Placement Service 


It seems to me that an ALA Placement Serv- 
ice is an essential if members are to have a fair 
try at all jobs open. There will be little pressure 
from the members for an employment service, 
for I note that the latest ALA Bulletin lists 2 
jobs wanted and 24 help wanted ads. I have 
been in the business long enough to remember 
when the shoe was most decidedly on the other 
foot, so I think now the time to set up a service 
which functions whether one side or the other 
is up. 

if I understand correctly, the cost of a bang 
up, up to the minute service is from $50,000 to 
$75,000 a year, and I see no such sum looming 
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over any library horizon. I do not favor a com- 
mercial agency, but I do have a suggestion for 
making better use of what we have. I suggest 
that the present “Positions” section of the Bul- 
letin be given more steam, status, and character 
of its own. 

I have in mind a masthead and some degree 
of uniformity in the listings so the jobs or per- 
sons described are more comparable. I should 
think an editorial job could be done on the ads 
so that one could look them over and get a more 
precise idea of the whole job situation by en- 
forcing considerable uniformity, Provision 
could be made for additional space for someone 
who felt he needed more words to present his 
sales talk, if he wishes to pay for it. 

WAYNE SHIRLEY, dean 
Library School and librarian 
Pratt Institute Library 


Headquarters Library 


I am happy to note that ALA is strengthen- 
ing the staff of the Headquarters Library. The 
library at headquarters should be one of the 
finest special libraries in the country. 

The Racine Public Library frequently writes 
for samples of forms and library publications. 
May I urge my fellow members of ALA to 
make use of the services of the ALA Library? 

Librarians can be helpful by sending to 
ALA Library samples of library publications, 
bookmarks, and library forms which can then 
be made available to other librarians. 

Frep WEzEMAN, city librarian 
Racine (Wis.) Public Library 


Please note column FYI beginning in this is- 
sue.—Ed. 


.., Speaking of the Bulletin, please let me 
state that, for the first time in a good many years 
of membership in ALA, I am reading and en- 
joying this publication. You have done 
wonders with it—congratulations! 

i Frances Rose 
North Cincinnati (Ohio) Library 


Membership take a bow.—Ed. 


Mexican Feet 


Thank you very much for the complimentary 
copy of the Bulletin which I received today 
(I am a library student at Drexel). It is most 
welcome, and I especially enjoyed the article 
“Fables They Shall Not Read.” 

Do you mind too much if I get critical for 
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a moment? On page 328, on the first page of 
“Mission in Mexico,” Mr. Robert Downs states 
that 16,000 square meters equal approximately 
52,480 square feet. You have no doubt heard 
about this from others before now ... and, to 
tell the truth I had to do the calculation several 
times before I could convince myself that there 
was something fishy in the woodpile of Den- 
mark ... in other words, aren't there some- 
thing like ten square feet in one square meter, 
not “39.37”? Heck, I guess librarians—even 
those still in training—like to peck at minor 
details! It does not detract from the article, 
which incidentally could be read with some 
profit by some of the organizations construct- 
ing university buildings here in the USA. 

Thanks again for the ALA Bulletin, and I 
am looking forward to years of receiving it as 
a full-fledged librarian. (Providing my grades 
are satisfactory from now until June!) 


Maybe you mean “39.37” inches (linear), 
which is apparently what Mr. Downs didn't 
mean when he multiplied—unless the Mexicans 
have a square meter of their own. Using “The 
World Almanac, 1952,” we also find a dis- 
crepancy—about 119,741.92 square feet.—Ed. 
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THE ACRL BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


(Successor to the Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans) 
PRESENTS THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE LIBRARY BUILDING PLANS INSTITUTE 


which it sponsored at Ohio State University in April, 1952 


Detailed analysis and criticism by librarians and architects of plans and 
specifications for seven college and university library buildings ranging in 
capacity from 100,000 volumes and 350 readers to more than 1,000,000 
volumes and 3,500 readers. Special attention given to requirements and 
implications of modular design. 

Eighty-three pages, including thirty pages of plans. Edited by David Jolly, 
Assistant Librarian, Northwestern University. Published as ACRL Mono- 
graph No, 4. Price $1.75. Place a standing order to receive all ACRL Mono- 
graphs automatically as published, and be billed later, Or order No. 4 
separately (cost of Nos. 1-3, $1.10; with No. 4, $2.85), 


Address all orders to: 

Business Manacer, ACRL MONOGRAPHS 
c/o University of Ilinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 

Chicago 11, Ilinois 


ast, Orderly Way to Sort Cards... 


with this Gaylord Card Sorter 













Make card sorting easier and faster with this 
skillful device. Keeps cards in order in case sorting 
has to be interrupted. 


Hinged plastic-covered dividers are printed with 
A-Z, numerical and classification headings. Use 
it for sorting all types of cards -- book, catalog, 
order, registration, etc. 


Size ~ 312 x 23 inches 
No. 149 Card Sorter $5.35 


Transportation Charges Paid 


Open sided dividers will also hold small cards 
for keeping a record of fines due, 
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Wilshire Boulevard at MacArthur Park, Los Angeles 


Armine D. Mackenzie 


There seem to be two traditional ways of re- 
garding Los Angeles. One might be called the 
Chamber of Commerce view. That energetic 
body was founded in 1888 and immediately 
began a sixty-five year love affair with the city. 
In prose that has varied little down the years, 
it has inculcated the idea of Southern California 
as an earthly paradise. A pamphlet issued 
during the organization’s first year of existence 
boasted that the matchless climate, “sought 





librarian-bibliographer, 
Los Angeles Public 


ARMINE D. Library, writes here 
MACKENZIE about his fabulous city, 
scene of the 1953 ALA 
Annual Conference. 
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after by the baked and frozen millionaires of 
the east,” was such that “mad dogs and sun- 
strokes are never known here.” Indeed this 
early pamphlet stresses the theme of year round 
outdoor living which to this day evokes a pic- 
ture of a bronzed, happy, informally dressed 
family reclining in beautiful indolence in a 
patio. In 1888, as a matter of fact, if we can 
believe the Chamber of Commerce, even death 
seemed to be on the way out in Los Angeles, 
and most of those tactless enough to perish dur- 
ing the year did so from causes they had con- 
tracted elsewhere. It is interesting to note that 
the third largest group of those exchanging an 
earthly for a celestial paradise died from “ina- 
nition;” they were simply unable, apparently, 
to keep up the pace of Southern California liv- 
ing, even in the ‘eighties. 

But as a contrast, in March 1913 there 


appeared in H. L. Mencken’s Smart Set an 
article by Willard Huntington Wright, of later 
fame as the creator of Philo Vance, called “Los 
Angeles—the Chemically Pure” (referring in 
those halcyon days to morals, not smog) and a 
second tradition of the City of the Angels came 
into being, one that might be called a devil’s 
eye view of the new paradise. This viewpoint 
also exists to the present day. Briefly, this 
approach, dear to the hearts of intellectuals 
during the Mencken era and many San Fran- 
ciscans at all times, presents us with a neon- 
tinged nightmare of sprawling architectural 
monstrosities and a muddle of styles suggesting 
the unreal phantasmagoria of a movie lot; weird 
cults and homemade religions; thousands of 
rootless fugitives from other parts of the nation 
sitting pointlessly in the sun; and the general 
extravagance of values that is often summed up 
in the word Hollywood. The rootlessness and 
freakishness of the city, has been so often por- 
trayed in fiction as to have become almost a 
literary cliché. For some reason many writers 
are impressed by a feeling of impermanence in 
Los Angeles—perhaps because of a state of 
mind induced by the transience of their own 
contracts with the studios. The city has been 
portrayed as coming to an end: In one book it 
slides into the ocean in an earthquake, in an- 
other it survives as a glittering white waste of 
crumbling movie sets and decayed weed- 
infested drive-ins, while the post atomic sub- 
humans who linger in its ruins feed their 
communal stoves with the volumes quarried out 
from what remains of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. Rootlessness, transience, freakishness 
—these compose the vast Philistia that is the Los 
Angeles of satirical fiction from Mark Lee Luth- 
er's The Boosters to Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 
One. Add to these qualities the movie dream 
world and the sinister realm of private eyes, con 
men, and luxury-loving Beverly Hills gangsters 
in the detective fiction of Raymond Chandler 
and his followers (the French refer to the hard- 
boiled thriller as representing the “Los Angeles 
school”) and you get a total impression of a 
landscape of endless hard sunlight interspersed 
with hard tropical rains that is the culmination, 
even the reductio ad absurdum, of the material- 
istic side of the American dream and, at the 
same time, a setting for instability and indo- 
lence. 


The View Changes 


However, a visitor to the city soon discovers 
that both the official tourist literature and the 
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bulk of contemporary fiction about Southern 
California present only a partial picture. Out 
of the cultural revolution of the twenties, that 
era of vivid and quickening ideas towards which 
we gaze back nostalgically, the social and hu- 
manistic awareness of the thirties, the great 
war boom, and the amazing period of growth 
since then, a new city has been born. From a 
sprawling conglomeration of little communities, 
each with a small-town provincialism to match 
its main street and community center (six sub- 
urbs in search of a city, as one wit expressed 
it) the city has become a modern cosmopolitan 
metropolis. The architecture has matured, with 
a predominance of a pleasant simplicity of de- 
sign and an outdoor feel to the houses that is 
adapted to the climate. The city continues to 
show the virtues of decentralization; but from 
a tourist center, geared to the glamorous fan- 
tasies of the motion picture industry, it has be- 
come a roaring industrial center, full of an 
energy and drive that calls for the talents of a 
Balzac to do justice to the many-sidedness of a 
modern city as yet scarcely hinted at by our 
literature. 





Information about conference hotels, 
reservation form, and Los Angeles map, 
is given on the unpaged insert in this 
issue. Look for the green pages. This 
insert will not be indexed. 





One of the startling facts about Los Angeles 
that delegates to the ALA Conference next June 
will discover is its vast area. Most of the meet- 
ings will be centered in the downtown area; 
yet most of the points of interest will be far 
away. With some exceptions the leading res- 
taurants are to be found some ten miles out: 
the television center is in the Hollywood region; 
the movie studios, referred to collectively as 
“Hollywood” are for the most part scattered 
many miles apart from San Fernando Valley to 
the sea. As Christopher Isherwood, a member 
of the transplanted colony of brilliant English 
writers now living in Southern California, re- 
cently observed, one difficulty of the literary 
life in Los Angeles lies in the fact that each 
author lives a light year away from every other 
author; he and Aldous Huxley survey each 
other telescopically on isolated hilltops sepa- 
rated by a vast plain of neon tracings and 
bristling television aerials. 

Thus from the center of Los Angeles you 
almost have to devote a whole afternoon to 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Budgets Doubled in Eight Years 


Public Library Figures Show 
Large Increases Since the War 


Robert S. Alvarez 


Public library income has been increasing 
at a remarkable rate since the war. Most 
public library appropriations are twice what 
they were in 1945. Many, particularly in the 
South and West, are three times what they 
were seven or eight years ago. 

A recent contributor to the Library Journal 
noted that “library budgets are not, by and 
large, staying abreast of inflation.” Actually, 
they have not only kept up with the increase in 
the cost-of-living but have doubled it, per- 
centagewise, in the last eight years. The cost- 
of-living index increased 51 points from 1944 
to 1952 as compared with the average public 
library’s budget increase of approximately 110 
points. 


84% Increase 


A study of the changing income of 312 large 
public libraries shows an increase of 84 per 
cent between 1944 and 1950. To bring these 
figures up-to-date, the writer has just con- 
cluded a survey of 25 large libraries to see what 
has happened to their budgets in the last two 
years. The story is one of continued great 
gains. In short, the income of these libraries 
increased 31 per cent as much between 1950 
and 1952 as it did between 1944 and 1950. 
If we apply this percentage of additioned gain 
to the total increase realized by all 312 libraries 
between 1944 and 1950 we have a total 1944- 


1 Waller, Theodore, ‘‘Let’s Pull Together,” Library Journal, 
77:1, January 1, 1952. 
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194% 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
1952 increase for them of 110 per cent. This 
would seem to be a fairly conservative estimate 
of the increase in public library budgets since 
1944. Certainly, if your library budget has 
come up only 50 or 60 per cent since then you 
can be sure you have fallen behind the pack. 

The remainder of this report will be con- 
cerned with the larger study of the 312 large 
libraries which is based on the very reliable 
and complete set of statistics published in the 
1945 and 1951 editions of the American 
Library Directory, published by R. R. Bowker. 
The first volume provides figures for the year 
1943-44 and the second gives comparable 
statistics for the year 1949-50. In comparing 
these two groups of figures the writer has 
concentrated on the larger libraries, taking 
every library with a budget of over $50,000 or 
a city population of over 50,000 people. Some 
of the libraries in the group fall way below the 
50,000 limit on either dollars of income or units 
of population but most are above the line on 
both counts. While 333 public libraries quali- 
fied for this group, 20 had failed to report 
their income for both volumes and so were 
eliminated, along with the New York Public 
Library whose annual income—1-12th of the 
total for the remaining 312 libraries—threatened 
to distort the picture. 


While the percentage of increase in income 
for the entire group was 84 per cent over this 
six-year period there were marked differences 
between the amounts of progress reported from 
the various sections of the country. The in- 
come of the Southern public libraries (from 
Florida to Arizona) showed a six-year gain of 
110 per cent, as compared with the 68 per cent 
increase of the New England libraries. The 
actual increase in dollars of income was greater 
per library in New England, but we are con- 
sidering here only percentages and the Southern 
libraries had much smaller budgets to start with. 

The following set of figures shows the num- 
ber of libraries, the total amount of increased 
income, and the percentage of increase in the 
six major regions of the United States: 
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a Number Number 
Region States Libr’s 
Southern 15 51 
Pacific Coast 3 60 
North Central 8 92 
Mts. & Plains 10 it 
Middle Atlantic 6 56 
New England 6 42 
‘Total: AR 312 
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It is somewhat surprising to find that the 
largest public libraries in the nation—those now 
receiving over a million dollars a year—in- 
creased their income during the six-year period 
by an even greater percentage than the group 
as a whole. These 14 libraries (omitting the 
New York Public) increased their total income 
from $14,952,000 to $28,490,000, for a gain of 
93 per cent. 


Distribution 


Two-thirds of these “large libraries” are 
located in the 224 cities in the U.S. with popu- 
lations over 50,000. Another 40 (the majority 
in California) are county libraries with budgets 

(Continued on page 27) 





1950 1944 Per Cent 

Income Income Increase 
$ 5,634,000 $2,618,000 110 
137648 000 67873000 98 
277341000 14810000 85 
1.458000 8097000 80 
16.770 000 9,717 000 73 
775297000 4/479 000 68 
$72,380,000 $39, 306 ,000 84 





Staff Appointments 


A. L. Remley has joined the staff as adver- 
tising and business manager of the ALA 
Bulletin. Mr. Remley is no stranger to ALA 
Headquarters. In 1946-47 he was with the 
Publishing Department. In 1947-48 he served 
as advertising manager of the ALA Bulletin 
and as conference exhibits manager. While 
carrying on his duties as special librarian, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1948-52, he 
worked part time on Bulletin advertising. And 
also acted as floor manager for the conference 
exhibits at Cleveland, Chicago, and New York. 

Mr. Remley, who took his library degree at 
the University of Hlinois, began his profes- 
sional career as assistant documents librarian 
at Northwestern University in 1939. From 
1941-46 he served with the U.S. Army, end- 
ing with the rank of Captain, AGD. 

Mr. Remley lives with his wife and two 
energetic boys in suburban Chicago. His 
hobbies are layout and design, calligraphy 
and golf. In a moment of confidence, Lou 
will let you know that the initials A. L. stand 
for Albert Louis. 
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Shirley L. Kohn has joined the staff as as- 
sistant to the Headquarters librarian. Miss 
Kohn’s first position after graduation from li- 
brary school was 
that of documents 
cataloger at the 
State College of 
Washington at Pull- 
man. Before at- 
tending library 
school she had 
worked for a year 
and a half with 
serials and docu- 
ments in the catalog 
department of the 
John Crerar Library. 
In January 1951 she 
returned to Chicago and became an assistant 
cataloger at De Paul University and in Sep- 
tember 1951 was appointed head librarian of 
the Campus Library, from which position she 
resigned in September 1952 to join the staff 
of the Headquarters library. 





Shirley L. Kohn 
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The Mystery of the 
Violated Endpapers 


A Consumer’s Eye View of 
Book Processing 


Louis 


-~ As a steady patron of libraries since my 

eighth year (“One of the Oz books, please.”), I 
consider myself an expert in library practice, 
from the standpoint of the consumer. The 
consumer’s eye view of a library is about the 
only consumer’s eye view that is not a worm ’s 
eye view today. I grant that the library patron 
is hardly a consumer in the publisher's or hard- 
money, sense of the word; but fairly often I 
read a book from the library and decide to buy 
a copy. Which makes the library a salesman 
and me a lowgrade consumer in the book 
market. 

But this is incidental. I think well of librar- 
ies because I want to read more books than I 
can afford to purchase, and the library supplies 
them. Rome would not have fallen if bread 
and libraries had been provided the rabble. 

I get my books currently from one of the 
best small libraries it has been my privilege to 
enjoy. It is administered with great technical 
skill and the human touch by a top-flight librar- 
ian; and further staffed by promising up-and- 
comers. (Now and then a hired hand will do 
some odd shelving, like putting the Mystery of 
the Kingdom of God among the whodunits, but 
that’s a calculated risk these days.) 


Qualified to Complain 


A devoted admirer of this staff of my life, I 
am qualified to state a serious complaint. My 
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complaint deals with “The Mystery of the 
Violated Endpapers.” Why do they do it? 
Why? Here’s a map, for example, showing the 
course of H.M.S. Slug on a desperate voyage 
running contraband concubines and dinner 
jackets to isolated consulates in the outposts of 
Empire. It combines accuracy with beauty, 
complete with dragons and terrors, blue noses 
rampant, and the winds blow with puffed 
cheeks and rosy lips. Altogether a lovely map, 
useful in following events of the expedition. 

Or perhaps it is the fantastic imagery evoked 
by The Llonely Lloves of Dalis Llama, with 
the endpapers designed by Salvador himself. 
The most recent irritation was a mystery story 
whose pertinent clue was contained in a Planta- 
genet genealogy, repeated in both endpapers. 
In this and all other instances, every endpaper 
is partly obscured by library “processing.” Is 
it a studied policy? 

Could it be—could it just possibly be, that 
library schools teach the rule? I can see it 
now, as I suppose it reads: “Basic Rule 10, 
Summary of. Endpapers containing useful or 
decorative matter must not be allowed in the 
patron’s hands until the beauty or use of the 
material has been rendered fragmentary, oblit- 
erated, or otherwise mutilated by the pasting of 
appropriate pieces of paper. This requires a 
minimum of four such pieces of paper: two 
utilitarian (the charge slip and a place for the 
patron’s card); one a caveat dealing with fines, 
defacing of books, conditions of patronage, and 
(in juveniles) clean hands and dog’s-earing; and 
the fourth, a clipping about the book, under 
the guise of being helpful to the patron. N.B. 
Rule 10 does not apply when endpapers are 
merely utilitarian sheets of blank paper.” 

Such a rule is possible, since library schools, 
like all graduate schools, must teach at least 
one nonsensical principle. If any librarian can 
break confidence with a trade secret, ld like 
to be enlightened. 


lf | Were A 
British Librarian 


Louis Shores 


I should lunch at Chaucer House as fre- 
quently as possible. For there one feels the 
world professional pulse as nowhere else. 
Hardly a day passes by that a librarian from 
America or India or Africa or Scandinavia or 
Australia does not drop in to join British 
librarians and Library Association staff mem- 
bers for lunch and conversation. 

The topics range from the “Rabelaisian to 
the Ronganathian” as Mr. Welsford has so 
aptly observed. On any day one can hear the 
theory of classification debated profoundly by 
W. Berwick Sayers, James Stewart, Jack Wells 
of B.R.B., who by the way is doing more to 
develop D.C. day by day than almost any li- 
brarian in the world, and Bernard Palmer, that 
ardent disciple of Colon classification, who with 
Wells has given the profession one of the most 
thoughtful little books on classification. One 
can also keep up with his fellow librarians the 
world over—because librarians, like other peo- 
ple, like to talk, and out of the talk comes con- 
tinuous revision of our professional directory. 


Professional Center 


But it is not alone for these memorable daily 
luncheons that I believe I should keep close to 
Chaucer House. It is because there the Library 
Association has through the years developed a 
professional center where one can come again 
and again to renew his faith in his life work. 
There one can have access to one of the great 
libraries on librarianship, served by one of our 
top reference librarians—Henrik Jones, the 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the Library 
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Association. To me, Henrik Jones is the per- 
fect reference librarian. Daily he is in the posi- 
tion that Oscar, the famous Waldorf Chef was 
once when he cooked for the chef’s convention. 
Henrik Jones’ L.A. Library is a clearing house 
for the reference libraries and information serv- 
ices of the United Kingdom. He takes the 
“hard nuts to crack” and with almost uncanny 
regularity turns up with the answer. Yet he is 
so self-effacing that he always insists that the 
Library get the credit with its patron—not he. 

So, as a British Librarian, ld be sure that I 
was a good L.A. member, first. I'd try to pass 
the challenging series of professional examina- 
tions—entrance, registration, and final—and 
treasure that F.L.A. (Fellow in the Library 
Association) when I earned it, as few other 
things I own or covet. 

Nor would I want much changed in the pres- 
ent professional education of British Librari- 
ans. In the past there have been three roads 
to professional library competence—experience, 
academic specialization, and professional 
library education. Extremely competent li- 
brarians have been developed by travelling 
only one of these paths. But increasingly, full 
professional preparation calls for all three—li- 
brary experience, academic specialization and 
library school. British professional preparation 
is tending to recognize all three. 


Standards Similar 


College graduates are exempt from the first 
of the three professional examinations. A sig- 
nificant portion of the L.A. examinations now 
involve academic qualification. It is my opin- 
ion that the current L.A. examination tests 
approximately what is suggested by our ALA 
1951 standards for library schools. 

I should be very proud of British library 
achievement. No nation in the world has better 
public library coverage. In the United King- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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I should undoubtedly choose to live in the 
far west, right down in Southern California. 
This, of course, is due to my having spent my 
year in America mostly in that area and to my 
having got to know the people and becoming 
very fond of the scenery and the way of life 
there. But it is even more because I like 
pioneering countries, and in the west there is 
still a pioneer spirit which makes everything 
unusual and very often unpredictable. And 
it is also because I like hot dry climates such 
as we have in many parts of Africa, and I 
like to see flowers growing all the year round. 

And, as far as librarianship is concerned, I 
should choose the west because the spirit of 
pioneering is very noticeable among California 
librarians. They have a remarkable way of 
refusing to accept the impossibility of solving 
any problem with which they are confronted, 
and I have been greatly impressed with the 
way in which they will study their difficulties 
and resolve them by means of little committees 
and working parties whose informal methods 
are but a veneer to a very business-like ap- 
proach. 


National Staff 


But if I were a California librarian I should 
draw my staff from all over the United States 
and especially from those library schools such 
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lf | Were An 
American Librarian 


Robert L. Collison 


as Illinois, Chicago and Columbia where much 
original thought and enquiry is invigorating 
their curricula. And I should try to get a 
good proportion of my senior staff from the 
great eastern and middle-western libraries, be- 
cause such a staff would between them be able 
to contribute a great deal in experience and 
knowledge to the problems of a new commu- 
nity. In this way I should be secure in the as- 
surance that they would be welcome in the 
midst of a population which has its roots in 
every state in the union. 

At the same time, I should try to effect a 
fair number of exchanges of staff with libraries 
across the continent for, although it is some- 
what of a strain on the staff of each library to 
have to “carry” the work of a newcomer for 
some months, in the end I should feel that all 
the libraries concerned would have gained im- 
measurably by giving at least some of their as- 
sistants a chance to see the methods and work 
of distant libraries and to live the life of a 
different type of community. Similarly, since 
I feel I have greatly benefited from my visit to 
the United States, I should do my best to 
persuade my library committee to make regular 
international exchanges of staff with both 


Europe and Asia. The difficulties of such ex- 


changes with foreign countries are naturally 
formidable, but the experience of such Ameri- 
can librarians as have already brought foreign 
librarians to their shores would be available 
to ease the way. 

Perhaps owing to my own happy memories 
of various state and national library conventions 
in the United States, I should be anxious to get 
as many of my assistants as possible to the 
many conferences which are held each year. 
This would not be easy for no library has 
sufficient funds to send more than a few, but I 
should try to do it by urging my Library Com- 
mittee to make grants towards out-of-pocket 
travelling and living expenses, so that a greater 

(Continued on page 36) 
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American Libraries 


A Force for Better Citizenship 


Clyde M. 


Of the hundreds of post-election telegrams 
sent to the national headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, one from Senator 
Alexander Wiley, delegate to the United Na- 
tions, is of special significance in these times 
of world crisis. He said “America’s record 
turn-out at the polls was an inspiring demon- 
stration of our vitality to the free peoples of the 
world,” 

Americans working as never before in this 
election to help fellow citizens to vote may 
justly be praised for their magnificent example 
of action citizenship. The American Library 
Association and libraries in every corner of the 
United States were in the forefront of a great 
citizen action team that rolled up a record- 
breaking total of 60 million ballots. 

As early as February, 1952, the American 
Library Association, working with the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, the coordinating 
agency for the National Non-partisan Register 
and Vote Campaign, drew up a comprehensive 
program for action citizenship. The object of 
the program: to help all voting citizens be 
informed citizens and above all, to urge them 
to use their voice in government . . . their vote. 


Libraries Using Resources 


A measure of Library participation may be 
obtained from a statement to the American 
Heritage Foundation by Len Arnold, Public 
Relations Consultant for ALA. Mr. Arnold 
pointed out that libraries this year are doing 
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more than simply answering voter’s questions, 
they are using their own resources to obtain 
effective action materials. 

Prominent among action materials used by 
libraries was the poster which became so 
familiar to citizens during the course of the 
year. “Listen! Read! Talk! Argue! Think! 
Then Vote!” proclaimed the poster. This 
message served as the key and guide to the 
role of libraries in the Register and Vote Cam- 
paign. 

Under “Listen,” libraries maintained a calendar 
of Community activities—speakers, radio, television 
and club programs related to the issues in the 
political campaigns. In some cases special rooms 
in the library were designated for speakers and 
discussion groups. 

Under “Read,” lists of pamphlets, magazines, 
books and newspapers were gathered together as a 
source of information for speakers, citizens and 
students in learning about our American heritage 
and action citizenship. 

Under “Look,” libraries set up bulletin board 
displays and special exhibits, both inside the li- 
brary and elsewhere in the Community. 

Under “Talk, Argue,” information for public 
talks, forums, debates, and discussion groups was 
assembled, and libraries sought to encourage non- 
partisan book discussions within the community. 

Under “Think,” the impetus and implementing 
materials were provided to enable citizens to re- 
flect on and review our American heritage. At 
the same time, the library user was provided with 
the opportunity to “Listen, Read, Look, Talk, and 
Discuss” so that he might vote—vote not blindly 
but with an understanding of the issues at stake. 


Program Further Broadened 


At the ALA Convention in New York City 
last July the program for participation in the 
vote drive was further broadened along the 
theme that the historic ideals of democracy 
could best be promoted by America’s libraries. 
_ At that time, it was both a pleasure and 
honor for me to address the convention. The 
enthusiastic response of Association members, 
representing libraries in all sections of the 
country, to the program was most heartening. 
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Working unceasingly from the outset of the 
vote campaign, ALA made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the unprecedented turn-out of 
voters on November 4. 

Leading up to election time, ALA supplied 
libraries with quantities of register and vote 
material in addition to program outlines and 
other aids. The Library Bulletin, the Library 
Journal and the Wilson Library Bulletin played 
signal roles in reporting the events of the vote 
drive and conveying many suggestions for 
launching and sustaining the community effort. 

For libraries, the materials and programs 
made available to them acted as a point of 
departure in the preparation of plans for the 
library and the community. 

As an example of just a few of the ideas 
that evolved: 

The Chicago Library prepared a pamphlet 
called, “Just Between You and the Polling 
Booth” containing a reader’s guide to politics, 
government, and democracy. In addition a 
special bookmark’ using the poster slogan, 
“Listen, Read... ,” was made up and dis- 
tributed. 

The Denver Library published an election- 
year booklet, under the title, “It’s Your Amer- 
ican Heritage . . . Register, Know the Issues, 
and Vote.” 

The New York Public Library drew up a list 
of free or inexpensive materials on registering 
and voting for individuals and organizations. 

A significant highlight developing from the 
election this year is that the Stevenson vote 
is ‘52 exceeded the Truman vote in 48. This 
election, in short, with its record-breaking 60 
million votes has more truly registered the will 
of the majority than any election in the last 





seven decades, and it has provided the world 
with an inspiring picture of American citizen- 
ship in action. 

All Americans interested in developing a 
more conscientious electorate owe the Ameri- 
can Library Association and its nearly 12,000 
libraries a tremendous debt of gratitude. 


Typical Election Year Materials Used by 


Libraries in Campaign 


Accrediting Program 


The ALA Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship reports further delay in resuming an inde- 
pendent accrediting program owing to recent 
action of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. Last July, the Commission requested pro- 
fessional accrediting groups to cooperate with 


regional associations for the purpose of coordi- 

nating all accrediting under the regional associa- 

tions. On November 7 it directed its 1500 

institutional members to cease accrediting re- 

lationships and payment of accrediting fees to 
(Continued on page 32) 


Dutton-Macrae Award for Advanced Study 


Information about the new $1000 E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study 
in the Field of Library Work with Children and Young People, and application forms may 


now be obtained from the chairman of the ALA Committee on this award, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, School of Library Science, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. Open to all librarians concerned with children—public, school, hospital, etc.—appli- 
cations must be submitted to the chairman by April 15, 1953. 
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Low Man on an Organization Chart 


Harry C. Bauer 


Most of the articles on library adminstration 
are concerned with problems of top-manage- 
ment. Such topics as finance, budgets, job 
analysis, personnel, public relations and other 
lively subjects come in for a full share of con- 
sideration. There is, however, one aspect of 
library administration, that of low-level man- 
agement, which is practically ignored and de- 
serves consideration for this if for no other 
reason. But there is another reason, and it is 
a very important one: library policy is not 
established or maintained by top-management. 
Every member of a library staff helps to estab- 
lish policy and participates to some degree in 
the management of a library. Consequently, 
an organization chart merits study from the 
bottom up as well as from the top down. Oc- 
casionally, the flood-light should be focused on 
the low man on an organization chart. Other- 
wise, how can the administrative process be 
fully comprehended? 

Others may have considered this problem 
but the only article that comes to mind is the 
one on “The Inarticulate Library Assistant” 
which Margery Doud presented at the ALA 
Conference in 1920. By descending the admin- 
istrative ladder and pondering the lasting im- 
pressions of a junior manager, it is possible to 
visualize the realm of low-level managment. 


The Junior Manager Is Employed 


Many years ago a young high school student 
applied at a large public library for a job as 
night assistant. After waiting a reasonable 
time without hearing from the library, he re- 
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newed his quest for employment. Fortunately, 
on his second visit, he arrived just as a depart- 
ment head was notifying the assistant librarian 
that a substitute was needed immediately for 
an assistant who was ill. The young applicant 
had a job, 

An hour or two later, he reported for duty 
at the Circulation Department. An experi- 
enced librarian showed him how to discharge 
books, and assigned him to the task of “slip- 
ping” them. Other incidental duties involved 
telephone renewals, tracing snags, running slips 
or helping at the desk during rush periods. 

The preceptor also took the newcomer on a 
tour of the library, pointing out the well-packed 
stack tiers, the general reading room, the 
photostat room and the staff rooms which as a 
night assistant he would have no occasion to 
use. 

Lasting impressions were made. Of particu- 
lar interest was the collection of music books, 
one of the more important specialities of the 
library. There were no phonograph records, 
but there were a number of player-piano rolls 
available to patrons just as record albums are 
today. 

The books for the blind were something 
new. The library recruit would never forget 
his first glimpse into books embossed in Braille, 
New York Point, and Moon Type, but he was 
sorry to discover that most of the books were 
religious. Were fiction books denied to the 
blind? 

The novice proved sufficiently industrious to 
pass muster. The head of the department 
signed him up permanently for three nights of 
work per week. As a junior manager, he 
realized that he had been hired because 
another assistant had been forced to drop out 
on account of illness. He recalled this some 
months later when stricken with diphtheria and 
sent one of his older brothers to the library as a 
substitute. l 

The low man on the organization chart soon 
learned to perform all the duties of his ofice 
with accuracy and facility, and was particu- 
larly fond of “slipping” books. He also liked 
to wait on the public. It was a great delight 
to march out to the desk with an armload of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Help Prevent Juvenile Delinquency! 


S. J. Edwards 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, has 
appealed to all librarians to join in a Nation- 
wide campaign aimed at preventing juvenile 
delinquency and offering better treatment for 
those children who have become delinquent. 

Juvenile courts in various parts of the country 
have reported to the Bureau that the number 
of children coming to them because of delin- 
quent acts has increased almost 20 percent since 
1948. At the present time it is estimated that 
the police come in contact every year with 
about one million boys and girls on charges of 
delinquent behavior. Approximately 350,000 
young people come before juvenile courts each 
year because of alleged delinquency. 

The coming years are likely to see a great 
increase in the number of youngsters in trouble 
with the law. In 1960 there will be about 45 
percent more children between 10 and 17 years 
old (the principal juvenile court age group) than 
there were in 1950. Therefore, if the number 
of delinquent children increases only propor- 
tionately, we shall face an annual delinquency 
count of nearly one million and a half children 
by the close of the decade. The Bureau points 
out that the prospect of this increase is doubly 
alarming when we realize that our present State 
and local services for treating delinquent chil- 
dren are already badly overtaxed. 

To meet this challenge, the Children’s Bureau 
is sponsoring a Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project that will attempt to focus attention on 
_ the gravity of the present situation and to stim- 

ulate local action aimed at improving services 
for delinquent children. The services that par- 
ticularly need bettering are those offered by the 
police, juvenile court, detention homes, and 
training schools. 

A great number of national voluntary organi- 
zations—women's clubs, civic groups, fraternal 
societies, religious and educational groups— 
have already pledged their support to this 
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project. Many of these organizations have 
members in practically every community in the 
land. Since juvenile delinquency is primarily 
a local problem and must be attacked at the 
community level, the local affiliates of these 
national agencies will be encouraged to take 
action in their communities. The national 
offices will act as sources of information and 
counsel. 

Dr. Eliot believes that librarians can assist 
the Special Juvenile Delinquency Project in two 
important ways: 

First, public understanding and support are 
necessary for the success of the campaign. It 
is felt that librarians can effectively help to in- 
form the public by making reading material 
easily available to interested groups, by spon- 
soring discussion groups, and by arranging 
special exhibits and special film showings. To 
assist librarians in this activity, the American 
Library Association and the Children’s Bureau 
are jointly compiling a selective and annotated 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, films, and 
magazine articles on juvenile delinquency. The 
national voluntary organizations have been 
asked to stress to their local affiliates the need 
for offering libraries financial assistance in se- 
curing materials of this sort. 

Second, librarians are encouraged to join 
directly in any citizen activity aimed at defining 
the juvenile delinquency problem in their com- 
munity and finding means of combatting it. In 
other words, librarians should be members of 
local citizens’ committees engaged in this cam- 
paign. 

As a part of the project, the Children’s Bu- 
reau will issue standards for all services for de- 
linquent children. It is planned to include in 
the final publication standards for libraries in 
institutions for these children. 

The work of the project has been described 
in several bulletins issued by the Children’s 
Bureau and in the December issue of the Bu- 
reau’s periodical, THE CHILD, which was 
devoted entirely to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Libraries that have not received 
these publications may secure copies by ad- 
dressing a request to: Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, Children’s Bureau, Washington 
20, D.C. 
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A Unique Conference 


Adult Educators at East Lansing 


Margaret E. Monroe 


Six hundred educators gathered in the au- 
ditorium of the spankingly modern Kellogg 
Center on October 20, to begin four days of 
thinking and plannning on adult education in 
the United States. Librarians, schoolmen, 
personnel workers from business and industry, 
labor educators, social workers, community or- 
ganizers, and volunteer discussion leaders—all 
were there to attend a conference of the Adult 
Education Association. Robert Blakely, in his 
opening speech, gave a key to the whole under- 
taking when he said that the “explosive” in 
democracy is that man helps to determine his 
own fate. 

Conferences, as most of us recognize, are 
not usually run on the principle of this “ex- 
plosive.” The conference-goer’s active coopera- 
tion has not been the propulsive force. Rather, 
well-rehearsed speeches and panels are offered 
cafeteria style, with a few poorly attended 
business meetings interspersed. Man (or wo- 
man} determines his own fate solely by his 
selection and rejection of the wares on display 
in the printed program. 


The Difference 


But the adult educators who met in East 
Lansing, Michigan did things differently. 

In the first place, they chose Michigan 
State College’s one-year-old Kellogg Center 
as their completely unorthodox but completely 
right location for the AEA conference. Small 
meeting rooms are plentiful; the lobby space 
can be swiftly transformed into places for small 
group discussion; each floor has a couch-lined 
foyer that accommodates a group of twenty. 
And the furniture is comfortable for long 
sessions of sitting! Meals were served in the 
banquet hall and adjoining rooms, providing a 
social atmosphere and time for those ideas and 
plans that just couldn’t be squeezed into the 
preceding two-hour sessions. Never was talking, 
thinking, and planning made so convenient, so 
pleasant! 
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The AEA conference planners went further 
to ensure that the conference-goer himself pro- 
vides the “explosive” to get the whole thing 
going. After Blakely’s address, the entire con- 
ference group broke up into small work groups; 
exploring, the first day, the social issues which 
concern adult educators; analyzing, on the 
second day, the possible help that AEA could 
provide adult educators in working with the 
social issues; developing, on the third day, 
practical policy resolutions to provide that 
help. In this way, the problems and the con- 
structive thinking of each of the six hundred 
conferees shaped the content of the conference 
as well as providing the “explosive” that made 
it really go! 


Librarians Contribute 


What did the 30 or more librarians who 
attended AEA contribute to this conference? 
Their major contribution was that of their 
thinking as individuals, as they met in various 
small groups such as those on human rights, 
economic understanding, community organiza- 
tion, education for the aging, evaluation, policy 
planning and conference program. A group 
of librarians met together for two sessions, 
considering problems that libraries face on 
which AEA could help. The impetus from this 
meeting helped bring to the AEA Delegate 
Assembly a proposal for a committee whose 
purpose and function was patterned on the 
American Library Association’s Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. The recognition of 
ALA’s pioneering role was unanimous at AEA 
as this proposal was accepted. 

And librarians made an important discovery 
for themselves: they are skillful in helping in 
this kind of conference. Accustomed to roles 
of leadership, to planning in small groups, to 
taking responsibility for considered policy, 
librarians enriched the conference discussions 
and decisions. 

What did librarians talk about as they came 
away from the Kellogg Center on Thursday 
afternoon? It was a problem: How can we 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Birthdays of Freedom 


Louane L. Newsome 


Standing beside Commager’s Living Ideas in 
America, and Johnson’s This American People 
is Genevieve Foster’s Birthdays of Freedom, 
dedicated to the American Library Association 
in celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

As is always the case with Genevieve Foster's 
books, since she was an artist first and then an 
author, there are excellent illustrations on every 
page. The story may be read in the pictures 
and charts and maps even before the intriguing 
headlines capture the reader and pull him into 
the full text. 

Primarily a children’s book, Birthdays of 
Freedom reflects Mrs. Foster’s interest in chil- 
dren. She senses how they feel and seems to 
know what they will want in the books written 
for them. When Mrs. Foster was in school, 
one of her history teachers was a small stoop- 
shouldered, gray-haired woman who always 
wore a gray sweater over her gray dresses. 
Once in a while, a sparkle would come into her 
eyes as she related some event of the past. 
With enthusiasm she would carry her class to a 
far away day and make them feel history as an 
event which happened to people living in a 
time very little different from the world her 
pupils lived in. 

When these moments came, Mrs. Foster used 
to think, “Oh, if only someone would take the 
gray sweater off history and make it live all 
of the time as our teacher has suddenly made 
it live for just a few minutes.” 

This is just what Genevieve Foster has done 
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in Birthdays of Freedom. The book begins with 
the Declaration of Independence and moves 
backward to prehistoric times. She goes on 
to tell how man learned to communicate and 
to conquer, to teach and to govern, first by 
means of monarchy and finally, by all men 
governing themselves through elected officers, 
or democracy. Man’s progress toward freedom 
is shown, not as a series of political achieve- 
ments, but as a great adventure. 

Mrs. Foster first took the gray sweater off 
of history when she wrote George Washington's 
World, Abraham Lincoln’s World, and Augustus 
Caesar’s World. Each book tells the story of a 
period and of all of the important people who 
lived in that period. 

By the time the third of the World books had 
been published, children, teachers, librarians, 
and parents were asking for more, and the 
author-artist obliged them by writing the “ini- 
tial” biographies which are small, accurate 
biographies of Washington, Lincoln, and An- 
drew Jackson. 

The ALA is pleased that Mrs. Foster has 
dedicated Birthdays of Freedom to the associa- 
tion and grateful to Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
the publication of this beautiful and permanent 
contribution to literature for children. : 


The Impressionable Years 


The motion picture, The Impressionable Years, made by the U. S. State Department for release 
abroad, has now been released for purchase and use in this country. It is available from United 
World Films, Inc. (Castle Films), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. Its price is $41.60 


with a 10% discount for non-profit institutions. 


The above film was shown twice at the New York conference and was most enthusiastically 
received. It was directed by Peter Elgar and was taken in the New York Public Library Chil- 
dren’s Department. The film is in black and white, 16mm., with a running time of 30 minutes. 
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Interplanetary Copyright 


Donatp F. REINES 


Recently the Examining Division has ob- 
served the large number of publications 
of all sorts dealing, either factually or 
fictionally, with the conquest of space, 
and has come to believe that the concept 
which H. G. Wells called “the leap in the 
air” is entering the consciousness of modern 
man. This new facet of the mind, plus the 
rapid growth of modern technology, have 
led the Examining Division to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that human beings, most 
probably Americans, will land on the Moon 
before 1960, and on Mars and Venus before 
1975. In its usual forward-looking manner, 
the Examining Division has considered the 
implications of these acts insofar as they 
relate to the Copyright Office and the Copy- 
right Law. 

The very first question to be considered is 
the applicability of the Copyright Law to 
the Moon. Most astronomers believe the 
moon is uninhabited, so it will be claimed 
in much the way Antarctica is now, by the 
various nations sending expeditions there. 
It will most likely be used only as a way 
station for trips further out in space, but 
assuming some poet stationed there prints 
and distributes a book throughout the 
American colony, the question arises as to 
whether it can be registered, and in what 
class. The majority feels that it should be 
accepted under the conditions which apply 
to the territories and possessions of the 
United States, but the minority holds that 
only an ad interim registration is possible, 
since the Moon is most certainly outside the 
United States. Several have expressed 
merely their hopes of retiring before the 
first landing is made. 

Mars and Venus present much more diff- 
cult questions, for on these planets we may 
encounter strange forms of intelligent life, 
speaking and writing in many different 
rrr eae a 


Donald F. Reines writes that he spent three 
years in the Air Force and several more travelling 
as a hobo throughout the United States. He is 
now periodical examiner in the Examining Di- 
vision of the Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress. 

This article appeared in the L C Information 
Bulletin Vol. 2, No. 33, August 11, 1952. 


languages. If they are friendly and produce 
objects similar to the present classes of 
registrable articles, will we establish copy- 
right relations with them and register these 
items? If we do, the recruitment of native 
personnel of these planets to handle the 
applications in the Copyright Office becomes 
a necessity, at least until the languages are 
well known on Earth. While it is highly 
desirable to bring all this new material into 
the collections of the Library of Congress, 
some present members of the staff have gone 
on record to the effect that they will not 
work with anything green in color, scaly in 
texture, or over fifteen feet tall. As segrega- 
tion has never been sanctioned here, it is felt 
that this problem should be brought to the 
attention of the Employee Relations Officer. 


Two Heads: Two Authors? 


Moreover, it is possible some Martians or 
Venusians may have more than one head. 
In this case, would we register the work of 
one of these creatures as that of a single 
author, or would the name of each head be 
set down as co-author? It is important that 
this matter be straightened out, for more 
reasons than one. 

Farther out in space we encounter prob- 
lems of a different nature. It is apparent 
that the 28 year term of copyright will cause 
great hardship to those authors domiciled 
at the other end of the Galaxy, for in many 
cases it takes more than 28 years to reach 
Earth from those areas. A book published 
on Aldebaran and dispatched immediately 
to the Copyright Office would reach here in 
its 36th year, too late to register. The rule 
deduced from this is that the term of copy- 
right must be increased in proportion to the 
distance we move from the Copyright 
Office. If this is not done there may be : 
retaliatory measures and the breaking off of 
copyright relations, resulting in the works 
of American authors being unregistrable on 
Sirius, Canis Major, 23 Cygni, and other 
far-flung places. It will not sit well with 
the American publishing industry to know 
that its best sellers are in the public domain 
throughout most of the Milky Way. 

We may have to leave these matters to 
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the deliberations of the first Intergalactic 
Copyright Convention, but we can pass on 
to the reorganization of the Office necessi- 
tated by the tremendous amount of new 
material these planets and stars will furnish. 
Since the present system of examining is 
considered inadequate for such a work load, 
it has been suggested that we install a giant 
thinking machine, possibly occupying the 
entire Annex, into whose circuits we build 
the Copyright Law and all decisions made 
in the courts and in the Office. (It is esti- 
mated that 20,000,000,000,000,000,000 
vacuum tubes should suffice.) Applications 
will be submitted on punched cards which 
will be fed into the machine and either ac- 
cepted or rejected immediately. Doubtful 
cases which now require five or six weeks of 
deliberation can be cleared in one-millionth 
of a second, thus eliminating our backlog 
and our Friday afternoon reports concerning 
them. This alone will save 27,375,549 man- 
hours per year. 

Since persons having a knowledge of 
cybernetics, nuclear shy sics general se- 
mantics, non-Euclidean geometry, and elec- 


tronics are not usually available in the labor 
market, it is expected that we will use the 
present staff. Mistakes will be made at first, 
but this is not unusual in any large scale 
changeover. 

One suggestion for handling the mass of 
statistics produced by these operations is 
that we hire “calculating wizards,” those 
strange persons who can perform tre- 
mendous mathematical calculations in their 
heads. It is felt that the fact these wizards 


are usually idiots outside their ability to - 


calculate should not be grounds for barring 
them from employment, since the Examin- 
ing Division has never discriminated this 
way in the past. 

We feel that, in keeping with the glorious 
traditions of the Copyright Office, we make 
every effort to solve most of these problems 
now, so that the pilot of the first rocket to 
the moon can make his flight with a mind 
free of anxiety, and with the knowledge that 
the Service Division, the Examining Di- 
vision, the Cataloging Division, and the 
Reference Division, are all solidly behind 
him. And we do mean behind. 


Books... and. Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClarg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Interest for Y 
Librarians I 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 
library periodicals. All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 


Librarians who have used the Seven Book- 
hunters (there are really only four!) will want 
to see the New Yorker for November 8, which 
includes a profile of Louis Scher, professional 
book scout and manager of this secondhand 
book shop. It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Scher is warmer towards librarians than to most 
of his individual customers because they buy 
hundreds of books from him every year and are 
not “pests” or “CBs.” 

The long awaited General Interlibrary Loan 
Code, 1952 has been published in College and 
Research Libraries for October. (Reprints in 
quantity of 10 at $1.00 or one copy free with 
orders for interlibrary loan forms available from 
Gaylord Bros.) Two symposiums in this same 
issue that you will not want to miss are on 
“Interlibrary Loans” and “Fees for Research 
Library Use by ‘Outsiders. ” Reference librar- 
ians will be interested to see the “Code for the 
Handling of Reference Inquiries by Mail” also 
in this issue of C & R L. 

ALA’s Executive Secretary is the librarian 
chosen by the Bulletin of Bibliography for the 
lead article in the May-August issue. James T. 
Babb has written this profile, which is accom- 
panied by an excellent photograph. Mr. Clift’s 
address before the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion meeting held last spring appears in 
Oklahoma Librarian, Summer 1952: “World of 
William Random, Librarian.” 

Frequent requests have come to the Head- 
quarters Library for information as to whether 
libraries have increased their fines on overdues. 
A compilation of this data for California librar- 
ies has been made by the State Library and 
appears in News Notes of California Libraries 
for October. If other state agencies or public 
libraries have made a similar survey, please let 
us know. 

Statistical information, such as the number 
of people in each state without public library 
service and a listing of the states with library 
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development plans, is in the fall issue of Public 
Libraries, official publication of the Public 
Libraries Division. 

Hartzell Spence writes a story of an unusual 
librarian, Ted Richmond, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for November 8. This “wilderness 
librarian of the Ozarks” has done much to help 
in bringing books and people together. 

Lawrence Kipp writes the dramatic story of 
the censorship attack on the Boston Public 
Library in “Report from Boston” in the Library 
Journal for November 1. Publishers Weekly 
for October 11 also carried a report of this con- 
troversy. Lj for November 1 includes T. J. 
Ross’ speech, given before the Public Libraries 
Division meeting at the ALA conference, on 
“Interior Public Relations” (incidentally, the 
Headquarters Library circulated the tape re- 
cording of this speech eight times between Sep- 
tember and November). 

E. McClung Fleming’s biography of R. R. 
Bowker, published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press, presents a many sided picture of 
one of the founders of ALA. One picture show- 
ing Mr. Bowker with his contemporaries was 
loaned to the author from the ALA archives. 
R. R. Bowker was among the frequent visitors 
to the Newark Public Library, whose early 
history is told by Marian Manley in “A Worm’s 
Eye View of Library Leaders” appearing in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for November. 

School librarians will want to see “Library 
Service for Elementary School Pupils and 
Teachers” in Nation’s Schools for September 
and “A Year with Dick: Child Development in 
the Library” in Elementary English for Octo- 
ber. 

The December issue of Architectural Record 
is scheduled to include an article on “Public 
Libraries” by Charles Mohrhardt and Ralph 
Ulveling. Reprints are to be available from 
ALA Publishing Department for fifty cents, 40 
cents for 10 copies or more. 

And to end on a note of lightness, do read 
the second enlarged edition of Nina Napier’s 
Library Levity (printed by Frank McCaffrey at 
his Dogwood Press in Seattle). 

Heres T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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visiting the Huntington Library in San Marino, 
or the interesting collections at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, situated in West- 
wood. The studios can scarcely be encom- 
passed in a day, and a person would be brave 
indeed to attempt to visit between sunup and 
sunset the widely scattered branches of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. But no idea of the 
essential variety of modern Los Angeles can be 
properly formed without traveling the wide 
reaches between its borders. One’s sharp im- 
pression of the industrial city, with its factories, 
its. oil wells and storage tanks, its great aviation 
centers, to say nothing of its highly publicised 
smog, should be balanced by the amazing agri- 
cultural resources of the San Fernando Valley, 
the miles and miles of new homes and com- 
munities, offering the library profession one of 
the sharpest challenges of its history. The 
great new television center and radio metropo- 
lis that is Hollywood, the motion picture stu- 
dios, the elegant homes of Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills and Bel Air, the Wilshire Boulevard shop- 
ping district, the County Museum some dis- 
tance south of the business district, are all parts 
of a composite picture. 

Over television you often get an impression 
of the city as being made up of an endless suc- 
cession of used car lots, open air markets, and 
crowds—crowds gaping at a movie premier, 
crowds standing endlessly in line before radio, 
television, or hillbilly music shows, crowds at 
Hollywood and Vine. The television camera 
picks up for a brief salience a face out of the 
crowd, and one hears the mumbled story: a 
retired couple from Iowa, a young girl who won 
a beauty contest in Kansas, the woman who 
saved her money so that she could come to 
Hollywood and meet Ralph Edwards. You 
feel that Los Angeles has become the Mecca 
for every hillbilly musician and yodeling cow- 
boy in America. Often after an evening before 
the lively little oblong screen in your living 
room, you gain a sense of a new civilization, a 
civilization made up of vast acres of luxurious 
products, of frozen food lockers, gleaming new 
cars, marvelous gadgets, all for nothing down 
and eternity to pay; and this new civilization, 
with its material exuberance and doubtful val- 
ues, seems to find its epitome in Los Angeles. 

But such disturbing thoughts are quickly 
balanced, on reflection, by others. One thinks 
of the many concerts—because of the number 
of musicians living in Southern California, many 
connected with the movies, there is an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy more interesting music, experi- 
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mental and traditional, than in most parts of 
the country outside New York. One thinks of 
the large number of writers doing independent 
work in the area. One thinks of the many in- 
stitutions of educational and cultural interest: 
the Ford Foundation, the Huntington and Clark 
Libraries, the Southwest Museum, the Plane- 
tarium, the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Yes, Los Angeles is a city of paradoxes. It is 
infinitely more varied than any picture you may 
have formed of it. The thousands of librarians 
who visit in June will undoubtedly come away 
with contradictory impressions. The programs 
planned by President Downs and his committee 
will stress the theme “America Faces West.” 
The romantic tradition of Spanish days will 
doubtless play its part; visitors will find in 
Olvera Street and the Old Mission at the Plaza 
an authentic picture of the days of the Dons. 
The close interrelationship of libraries with the 
movies and television on the one hand and the 
great industrial boom on the other will doubt- 
less be brought out in many interesting sessions. 
The problem and challenge of librarianship in 
this vastly growing area will be stressed, Yet 
over and above these things, each visitor will 
probably gain from his visit something unique 
to himself. What we can promise is that your 
trip to Los Angeles this spring, particularly if 
it is your first one, will be a vividly new ex- 
perience. Many will have to make an adjust- 
ment to our clothes and our casual ways. You 
must not be astonished if you meet swamis or 
barefoot hermits on the streets, where, you will 
find, no one pays any attention to them. But 
it is our hope that you will long remember the 
warmth and pleasure of your stay. And we 
urge all visitors to the city to plan to extend 
their stay long enough to tour the state, to visit 
the historical landmarks from San Diego to the 
Oregon border, to travel the romantic El Ca- 
mino Real, to visit the redwoods and the un- 
spoiled beauty of Monterey. Librarians, too, 
will look west this spring. 
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Stechert-Hafner’s New 
French T. P. |. List 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc., announces the publica- 
tion of a new French T. P. I. List which is a 
check list of the title pages and indexes to 427 
French periodicals. The pamphlet sells for 
$1.00. An earlier publication, the British 
T. P. I. List (1950) is also still available at the 
same price. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





The problem of record-seratch damage is 
completely eliminated by the new Phono-Gard, 
a RECORD PLAYER which enables you to trust 
your recordings to the public, without any con- 
cern as to whether the records or the machine 
may be damaged. 
The unique feature 
of this machine is a 
transparent canopy 
which moves for- 
ward and complete- 
ly isolates the turn- 
table and the record 
before the tone arm 





= moves from its 
Photo Card locked position to 
H r the record. The 


machine will be introduced in January, at a 
price of about $125. Complete information 
may be obtained from the Grayline Engineer- 
ing Company, 12233 Avenue “Ô”, Chicago 33. 

Radiant Screen Corp. announces a new 
portable screen designed particularly for 
STEREO PROJECTION. Ask for information re- 
garding “Stereo-Master” from Radiant Screen 
Corp. 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 

For librarians facing a SHELVING problem, 
W. R. Ames Co. offers a line of shelving that in- 
cludes freestanding carrel desks, flush-bracket 
shelving for newspapers and other flat ma- 
terial, sloping magazine shelving that is inter- 
changeable with book shelving, and sliding 
reference shelves, freestanding shelves and 
structural stack shelving. Their address is 
W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

In addition to the all-metal “Discabinets” for 
filing phonograph records, Wallach & Associates 
are also producing a line of all-metal tape- 
recording-reel cabinets. Their capacity ranges 
from 21 reels to 384 reels at a cost of from $9.90 
to $96. Some cabinets may be locked; others 
are open. All cabinets are of heavy-gauge 
steel with baked-on crackle finish. For further 
information see their advertisement on page 34 
of this issue, 

Portability is featured in Diebold’s new 
MICROFILM READER and MICROFILM CAMERA. 
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Both weigh 20 pounds each. These units pre- 
sent an answer to the library’s microfilm prob- 
lems and are important in preserving business 
records, or borrower's cards. They are easy 
to operate and are comparatively inexpensive. 
Write to Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Division, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

PLASTIC ADHESIVES are here to stay, accord- 
ing to the Cleveland Public Library. They 
permanently repair ripped bindings, loose 
pages, signatures, and bind magazines—easily 
and wy In addition, they do not harm 
or make it impossible to rebind volumes com- 
mercially should it be necessary to do so in 
the future. The Cleveland Public Library 
binds magazines this way: Magazines are 
stacked in volume piles and one coat of plastic 
adhesive is applied to the back edges. When 
it is dry, the back edges are notched with a 
mitre saw in several places. After modified 
fly leaves have been attached, short pieces of 
soft binders twine (5 or 6 ply) are then inserted 
in the notches, with a second coat of glue go- 
ing over the back edges allowing it to seep 
into the notches, thus assuring the adhesion of 
the binders twine to each section and page of 
the volume. The back edges are then further 
reinforced with the application of the super 
with a third coat of plastic glue. Finally the 
volume is trimmed and cased into a simple in- 
expensive cover made up of uncovered green 
label tarboard, backed with red flexible back 
lining and finished with a simple back strip of 
Bancroft book cloth. The completed volume 
is either stamped or marked by hand. 

PLASTIC ADHESIVE is marketed by your li- 
brary supply house under several names: Bind- 
Art, Book Saver, Norbond, or Magic Mend. 

The GayLorp Fixe Computer now has one 
or more blank columns for the insertion of 
individual fine schedules. Order from Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


NEW CATALOGS 

Selected Films lists 16mm sounp FILMS and 
includes eleven FREE-LOAN films. Princeton 
Film Center, Inc., Princeton, NJ 
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of over $50,000 a year, two are regional librar- 
ies with budgets of this size, and the remaining 
67 are municipal libraries serving populations 
of under 50,000 but having sufficient income 
to throw them into this group. 

Of the total group of 333 libraries, 297 have 
incomes of over $50,000 a year, 143 boast 
incomes of over $100,000, and 48 are in the 
over $300,000 class. We have already seen 
that 15 libraries (since we are including the 
New York Public in this distribution count) 
now have incomes of over a million dollars. 

The following enumeration by states shows 
some interesting things regarding the distribu- 





Cities Lib’s with Income Over 
State over, SS Ge a IR 

50,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 
Ala. 4 2 1 
Ariz. i 2 
Ark. { 1 
Calif. 18 50 26 9 
Colo. 2 1 i 1 
Conn 6 10 6 
Del. 1 1 l 
D.C 1 1 1 1 
Fla. 5 5 2 
Ga. 5 3 l i 
Ida. 
Ut. 12 it 5 1 
Ind. 9 14 6 2 
Ja. 5 5 1 
‘Kan. 3 2 1 
Ky. 3 1 1 1 
La. 3 3 1 
Me. i 2 1 
Md. 1 3° 1 i 
Mass. 18 28 10 3 
Mich. 10 16 8 2 
Mirn. 3 3 3 2 
Miss. i 
Mo. 4 6 4 2 
Moat. 1 
Neb. 2 2 2 


tion of these libraries. One notes first the top- 
ranking position of California, sharing the lead 
in the number of large cities (18) with Massa- 
chusetts but being far ahead of all states in the 
number of libraries having over $50,000 a year. 
California has approximately one-fourth of all 
the public libraries in the country with in- 
comes of over $100,000, and it tops Ohio in 
the over $300,000 group. 

Seven states do not have any library with 
an income of $50,000 a year. Eighteen others 
have only one or two libraries of this size, 
while 12 states each have at least ten such 
libraries. Twenty states can boast at least 
one library with over $300,000 a year. 


ee ee net aaa ene 





Cities Lib’s with Income Over 
State CVT — meeen nae 
50,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 

Nev. 
N.H. 1 2 
N.J. 12 18 7 2 
N.M. 1 1 
N.Y. 14 18 14 6 
N.C. 5 4 1 
N.D. 
Ohio 12 25 12 8 
Okla. 2 2 2 
Ore. 1 1 1 1 
Pa. 15 10 4 2 
R.I. 2 i i 1 
S.C. 3 3 
S.D. 1 
Tenn 4 4 2 
Tex. 14 8 5 
Utah 2 2 1 
Vt. 
Va. 5 3 t 
Wash. 3 12 4 1 
W.Va. 3 2 1 
Wis. 5 11 4 1 
Wyo. 

Total: 224 297 143 48 





State Fair Library Exhibit 


_ At the Nebraska State Fairy 1952, a library exhibit won popular recognition. Sponsored by 
the Nebraska Library Association, the exhibit featured bookmobile service and the services offered 
by the Nebraska Public Library Commission to rural and outstate areas. 

Over a thousand people stopped at the exhibits to make enquiries regarding library service. 

The bookmobile loaned and manned by the Phelps County Library Board attracted the most 


attention. 


The services of the commission, displayed along with other educational exhibits, 


emphasized Braille and talking books for the blind, children’s books, ALA book and pamphlet 
materials, and films. The Nebraska Farmer supplied free reprints on services to farmers. 

Because of much voluntary assistance, costs to the Nebraska Library Association were held 
to a modest $70. The librarians who worked on the project agreed that the exhibits were of 
considerable value in bringing the good of library service to the attention of the people. 

For further information write: Ralph E. Garner, 102 Love Library, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 
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Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 
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Date Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 
Tuesday American Library History COUNCIL Cataloging and Classifica- 
Feb. 3 Round Table tion Division 

Library Periodicals Round 
Table 
Wednesday Junior Members Round ACRL General Meeting 
Feb. 4 Table 
Photo Duplication Com- 
: mittee 
] t Ja i m 
Public Libraries 
| Division Library 
Extension Section 
| Public Relations Commit- 
tee 
Thursday | American Assn. School Li- | American. Assn. School Li- | Amer. Assn. School Li- 
Feb. 5 brarians Work Confer- brarians Work Confer- brarians Board and 
ence (9:30) ence (2:00) Councilors 
ACRL Junior College Li-|ACRL Reference Librari- | ACRL College Libraries 
braries Section ans Section and University Libraries 
| Sections Joint Meeting 
Bibliography Committee | Hospital Libraries Division 
Luncheon. (12:30) Medical Library Assn. 
Hospital Libraries Division Midwest Regional 
Library Education Divi- Group 
Insurance for Libraries sion 
Committee Public Libraries Division 
Public Libraries Division Armed Forces Librari- 
Public Libraries Division! Trustees Section ans Section 
Trustees Section 
Public Relations Commit- 
Religious Books Round] tee 
Table 
Friday COUNCIL American Assn. School Li- | American Assn. School Li- 
Feb. 6 brarians brarians Dinner (6:30) 
$ 
ACRL Pure and Applied 
Sciences Section 
ACRL Teacher Training 
Institutions Section | 
i 
Staff Organizations Round | 
Table | 
Saturday American Assn. School Li- | 
E F eb. rai brarians Executive | 
Ng i Board 
Yo” si e EEE E EENE IE E oa cat E EE AAT EE A A A E ES EE ORT i 
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Tentative Program 


- Pre-Conference Meetings 


ACRL Library Building Plans Institute 
Presiding, Howard Rovelstad, University of 

Maryland Library, College Park, Md., chair- 

man ACRL Library Buildings Committee 


Sunday, February 1, 10:00 a.m., 2:00 and 
8:00 p.m. 


Monday, February 2, 9:00 a.m., 2:00 and 
8:00 p.m. 
Presentation and discussion of library building 
plans: 
University of Saskatchewan 
Rutgers University 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
Seton Hill College 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Puget Sound 
Mount St. Mary's College 
Review of new equipment 
Attendance limited to 75 members of ACRL. 


Registration ($5.00) in advance to Howard 


Rovelstad 
Library Association Officers Workshop 
Chairman, Gertrude Gscheidle, Public Li- 


brary, Chicago. Members of Workshop 
Committee: Louise B. Day, Public Library, 
Lynn, Mass.; Charlotte Michaelsen, Thorn- 
ton Township High School Library, Harvey, 
Ill; Patricia P. Paylore, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson. 

Program chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Public 
Library, Waukegan, Ill. 


Monday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 

Widening Horizons for State and Regional As- 
sociations 

Moderator: Louise B. Day 

Panel members: Eli M. Oboler, State College 
Library, Pocatello, Ida.; Alice Louise Le- 
Fevre, Department of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; and Lucile Nix, Public Library Serv- 

ice, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Resource Consultant: Ransom L. Richardson, 
ALA Bulletin, Chicago 

Topics: Expanding functions of state and re- 
gional associations; Techniques of associa- 
tion management; Values and ae i of 
association manuals; Financing the office of 
an executive secretary 

Discussion 
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Monday, February 2, 2:00 p.m. 

Common Responsibilities of ALA and the State 
and Regional Associations 

Moderator: Sarah L. Jones, Atlanta, Ga. 

Panel members: Beryl Hoyt, Ia.; Howard Rowe, 
Tacoma; C. Lamar Wallis, Galveston. 

Resource Consultants: S. Janice Kee and Len 
Arnold, ALA Staff, Chicago; Julia D. 
Bennett, ALA Washington Office; William 
R. Roalfe, Gary Library, Law School, North- 
western University, Chicago 

Topics: Effective use of association Councilors; 
Relationship of ALA and state and regional 
associations, Avenues of cooperation with 
state agencies; Securing cooperation on 
national legislation; Exploring joint ventures 
in public relations. 

Discussion. 


Monday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 

Responsibility of the State and Regional As- 
sociations to the Book 

Moderator: Lester E. Asheim, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago. 

Panel members: Jerome Cushman, Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kan.; Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, 
State Public Library Service Division, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Chester H. Linscheid, State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N.M. 

Resource Consultants: S. Janice Kee and Cora 
M. Beatty, ALA Staff, Chicago; David P. 
Busse, A. C. McClurg and Company, Chi- 
cago 

Topics: Potentials for the state and regional 
associations in the Joint Book Exhibit Plan; 
Improving opportunities for commercial 
exhibitors; Solving problems in conference 
programming, speakers’ bureau, pre- or post- 
conference workshops; Problems in co- 
ordinating conference dates 

Discussion 


Conference Meetings 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 
Tuesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 
President Robert Bingham Downs, presiding 
President's report~President Downs 
Nominating Committee report~Richard B. 
Sealock, chairman 
Budget Committee—Stephen A. McCarthy, 
chairman, Finance Committee | 
Committee on Constitution and B 
liam R. Roalfe, chairman 





Field Citation for Recruiting~Raymond C. 
Lindquist, chairman, Committee of Judges, 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Place of the ALA in International Affairs— 
Douglas W. Bryant, chairman, International 
Relations Board 

Friday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 

President-Elect Flora B. Ludington, presiding 

Executive Secretary’s report—David H. Clift 

Report on Ford Foundation Projects~Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Committee on Boards and Committees—Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, chairman 

Intellectual Freedom Committee—William S. 
Dix, chairman 

Federal Relations Committee—John H. Otte- 
miller, chairman 

Report on Accrediting—Jack Dalton, chairman, 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


American Association of School Librarians 
President, Mary Lee Keath, Library Service 
Department, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; 
executive secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield 
DeAngelo, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
Thursday, February 5, 9:30 am. and 
2:00 p.m. 
Work Conference 


Committee Work as a Device for Advancing © 


Action Programs 
Demonstration of work of AASL committees 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
AASL Executive Board, ALA Councilors, and 
AASL committee chairmen 
Business meeting | 
Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 6, 6:30 p.m. 
Open membership dinner. 
Program and speakers to be announced. 
Saturday, February 7, 10:00 a.m. 
AASL Executive Board 
Business meeting. 


American Library History Round Table 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
Tuesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 
Recollections of Arthur H. Bostwick—Margery 
Doud, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALA and Intellectual Freedom—David K. 
Berninghausen, Cooper Union Library, New 
York, N.Y. 


ae, ACRL General Meeting 


F President, “Robert W. Severance, Baylor Uni- 
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versity Library, Waco, Tex.; executive secre- 
tary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 

Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 

The Publisher as Editor—William Sloane, edi- 
torial vice-president, Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York 

Business meeting 

COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Donald C. Davidson, Santa Barbara 
College Library, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
secretary, Elizabeth Smith, Wittenberg Col- 
lege Library, Springfield, Ohio. 

Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 

Acquistion Policy—Fact or Fancy? A panel 
discussion 

Panel members: Eileen Thornton, Vassar Col- 
lege Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Herman 
H. Fussler, University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago; Robert Vosper, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kan. 

Business meeting 


Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Ruth E. Scarborough, Centenary 
Junior College Library, Hackettstown, N.J.; 
secretary, Mrs. Thelma Vogt Taylor, Los 
Angeles Harbor Junior College Library, 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Reading Programs and Their Applications to 
the Library-Ruth Newman and Ira J. 
Peskind, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Junior College Booklist—Frank ]. Bertalan, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Bernadine Hanby, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College Library, DeKalb; 
secretary, James E. Green, State Teachers 
College Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 

Considerations in Training Undergraduates in 
Bibliography and the Use of the Library 
Palmer A. Throop, Professor of Mediaeval 
History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Committee reports 

PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 


Chairman, Robert E. Betts, Engineers Library, 
A & M College, College Station, Tex.; secre- 
tary, Nellie Larson, Peoria Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, North- 
ss Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
ni. 
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Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Several Discussion Groups on Problems Re- 
lating to Scientific and Technological Li- 
braries. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Frances Stalker, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Josephine M. 
Tharpe, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 

Reference Services in England~Louis S. 
Shores, School of Library Training and 
Services, State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Business meeting 

Committee reports 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Arthur M. McAnally, University of 
Oklahoma Libraries, Norman; secretary, 
Neal R. Harlow, University of British Co- 
lumbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. 

Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 

Joint meeting. For program see ACRL Col- 

lege Libraries Section 


Bibliography Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary T. Howe, Stapleton 
Branch New York Public Library, New York 


Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Bibliography and Americana-~-Resource con- 
sultants to be announced 
Bibliographic Organization 
Discussion 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
President, David J. Haykin, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; executive secre- 
tary, Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, February 3, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Hospital Libraries Division 

President, Lorna Swofford, Veterans Adminis- 

tration Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; 

secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, Veterans 

Administration Hospital Library, Northport, 

L.I., N.Y. 

Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 

Business meeting 


Thursday, February 5, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. 
Tickets, $3. Reservations with check or 
money order to Lorna Swofford, V.A. Hospi- 
tal Library, Topeka, Kan. 
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Insurance for Libraries Committee 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York, N.Y. 
Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Junior Members Round Table 
Chairman, Daniel W. Hagelin, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wednesday, February 4, 2:30 p.m. 
Chapter reports 
Constitutional revision 
Placement service progress 
Discussion 


Library Education Division 
President, William H. Carlson, State System 
of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore.; secre- 
tary, Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana 
Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Report of Planning Committee 
Business meeting 


Library Periodicals Round Table 
Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee, Eli M. Oboler, 
State College Library, Pocatello, Ida. 
Tuesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 
Organizing meeting 
Election of temporary chairman and appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee 
Discussion of proposals for: statement of pur- 
pose, qualifications for membership, officer 
organization, meeting time and frequency. 
As time permits, discussion of such matters as: 
exchange of periodicals, use of uniform ad- 
vertisements by. large national advertisers, 
standardization of advertising rates, im- 
provement of format and contents. 


Medical Library Association 
Midwest Regional Group 
Chairman, Elsie Bergland, University of Ili- 
nois Library of Medical Sciences, Chicago; 
secretary, Charlotte Studer, Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., Library, Elkhart, Ind. 
Program chairman, Jeanne M. Reilley, Ameri- 
can Medical Association Library, Chicago. 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
American Heritage in Medicine 
Speakers to be announced 
Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods Committee 
Chairman, Donald Holmes, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


El 


Public Libraries Division 
ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 
President, Agnes D. Crawford, Special Serv- 
ices Division AGO, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Ruth 
Nimtz, Air Training Command, Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill. 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SECTION 
President, Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Wexford 
County Library, Cadillac, Mich.; secretary, 
Carol Trimble, Yakima Valley Regional Li- 
brary, Yakima, Wash. 
Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m, 
Business meeting 
Public Relations Committee 


Chairman, Albert C. Young, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 

Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting l 


Religious Books Round Table 
Chairman, Paul Gratke, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting . 


Staff Organizations Round Table 
Chairman, Frances A. Griffin, Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y.: secretary, Georgia Gambrill, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Announcement of SORT Award to be given at 
the ALA Annual Conference, 1953, Los 
Angeles 
Open discussion of SORT activities and prob- 
lems 
ennai pag 


ALA Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems 
will be located in the West Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, under the direction of 
Helen T. Geer, Headquarters librarian. New 
library building plans and pictures and other 
items of professional interest will be exhibited. 
Opportunity to talk with librarians on your 
special interest or problem can be ar ranged by 
the Clearing House staff. 








“LL FIX you yp 
NA ONEFYS 






How BIND-ART Operates 
BIND-ART (Liquid Plastic) ADHESIVE 


h-e-a-l-s loose or broken bindings—torn or loose 
pages in books, magazines or manuscripts into 
one volume, Dries to a flexible, permanent weld 


in minutes! 
ny SCREW-ON CAP does not lock 
onto bottle when closed. Easy to 
apply from handy squeeze bot- 
tles which are spill-proof and 
unbreakable. Tiny opening in cap 
minimizes evaporation. Available 
in ounce and quart size 
bottles, 


Write for information and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION | 


rae 





BRO-DART INDUSTRIES <n 


66 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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seven professional associations including the 
ALA and to consult regional associations on all 
accrediting matters. A second group of pro- 
fessional agencies will be transferred to the 
regional associations when their special prob- 
lems have been worked out with the Commis- 
sion. 

The board is working on cooperative pro- 
grams with the Middle States Association and 
North Central Association. Regional associa- 
tions have not previously accredited profes- 
sional schools. In spite of disadvantages in co- 
operative accrediting, the board believes that it 
should make every effort to work constructively 
with the regional associations in mutually adapt- 
ing policies and procedures, in providing as- 
sistance in accrediting institutions which will 
assure an early evaluation of all library schools, 
and most of all in maintaining the integrity of 
our program including the provision of stand- 
ards and continuation of relationships with the 
library schools. Until all possibilities for a posi- 
tive program can be explored, a protest against 
National Commission policies would have little 
effect on the general situation. 

The board expects to keep library schools, 
ALA Executive Board and groups interested in 
library education fully informed. A statement 
on the situation will be presented to the ALA 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Anita M. HOSTETTER 
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New PLD Reference Section 


For several years the members of the Busi- 
ness and Technology Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division have been aware of the need 
for an organization for public reference librar- 
ians in other subject fields. At their New York 
meeting last July 2, they voted to request the 
Public Libraries Division Board to authorize 
the formation of a Reference Section. A large 
majority of those answering the questionnaire 
sent out by the Public Libraries Division Com- 
mittee on Division Organization favored a ref- 
erence section. The PLD Board authorized the 
section and it is now being organized. 


To those who think we have too many library 
organizations I would point out the value of the 
smaller group with common interests for dis- 
cussion of problems and taking action towards 
solving those problems. A larger organization, 
representing members of many diverse interests 
tends to have a split personality which slows up 
action on specific projects. 


To those who think reference service is the 
same no matter where it is done, I would sug- 
gest that college and university and special 
libraries have a different public, use different 
sources of information and reference tools, and 
are engaged in more of a research type of serv- 
ice than the average public library with its need 
for a quick information service. If reference 
librarians had division status under ALA, the 
division would include college and other re- 
search libraries which are already well repre- 
sented by the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, Reference Section. The 
purpose of the new section under PLD is to 
meet the special needs of the smaller and 
medium sized public library because they are 
in the majority. The section also needs the 
advice and assistance of the large libraries. 


Of course public librarians have many inter- 
ests and problems in common with college and 
university and special libraries and joint action 
will be profitable on many projects. 


We plan to organize groups in existing 
regional and state library organizations, so that 
in the local as well as ALA activities the li- 
brarians behind the reference desks of Ameri- 
can public libraries will no longer be the 
forgotten members of the profession. 


Check the Reference Section of your 1953 
ALA membership dues slip, send your sug- 
gestions to the chairman, and come to Los 
Angeles next June to organize the new section. 

GLADYS Sanpirur, chairman 
Los Angeles PL 
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Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren + MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Use BOOK-AID TAPE 


Books with battered, torn spines find ready and 
complete cure, inexpensively, with one treatment 
of BOOK-AID EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE. Apply 
along spine of book. The longer it's on, the 
stronger its bond! Advantages: 


è Self-adhering ®© Waterproof ©@ Easy writing 
surface © Pyroxylin coating @ Makes book repair 
easier and more economically than any other 
tape, © Gives clean surface 
that won't bleed or stick to other 
books. @ Seven attractive colors. 
@ Available in any widths of 
half inch variations. 


Write for information and prices 





66 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, N L 
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PROMOTION PIPS 





FACTS FROM HQ 


Studio Guild of New York offers free exhibi- In one year the headquarters library 
tions of art to libraries throughout the country. checks in about 15,000 periodicals, pam- 
The only expense is for transportation from the phlets, releases and other such items. Of 
preceding place of exhibits. Because of the these approximately 10,000 are added to 


great number of exhibits circulated, this 
amount is kept to a minimum. For further H C Head fever eeds 
information write Grace Pickett, Barbizon- aN meneame are as ORE 


Plaza, 101 West 58 St., New York City. 


the collection. 








LET US SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 
with 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging Sys- 
tem is the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL 
method for Filing, Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made 
in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 12” and 16” Records. Also Double Door 
for 10” or 12” or combination of 10” and 12” records up to 540. 





COPY RicaTr 
FAT. PENDING 


LET US SOLVE YOUR TAPE RECORDING 
REEL STORAGE PROBLEMS 


with 


All metal Sectional and Double Door Tape Recording 
Reel Cabinets for 5”, 7”, and 1014” Reels. 





LET US SOLVE YOUR 16MM 
FILM STORAGE REEL PROBLEMS 


with 


All metal Double Door 16mm Film STORAGE REEL CAB- 
INETS with and without Drawer at bottom for Film Strips. 


CALL YOUR VISUAL DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND PRICES 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1532 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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dom over 99% of the people have access to free 
library service. What is more, a public library 
card holder in one city has the same privilege 
in most of the other cities of the United King- 
dom. (I do hope some day we will come to 
that in the United States, so that if I am a 
registered borrower in the Oakland, California, 
Public Library and happen to be visiting in 
Newark, New Jersey, I can use my Oakland 
card in Newark.) 


Integration of Specialists 


And I should be equally proud of the great 
advances in cooperative research library serv- 
ice. To stimulate still further development. 
I should work for closer integration of the 
efforts of the L.A. with those of ASLIB and 
the D.S.LR. It would be my professional 
desire to bring the good men together regard- 
less of which one of the three paths to pro- 
fessional competence they have traveled. It is 
a fact that in Britain, as in the United States, 
there are highly qualified academic librarians 
without professional library training. There 
are also very competent librarians without 
either academic or professional education. 
Librarians in these two classes who have al- 
ready established themselves in the profession 
should probably not be asked to take the same 
examination as those just beginning library 
work. If their professional fellowship could 
be earned in a more distinctive way it would 
do much to unify the library profession. 

In the family of professions, librarianship is 
is not numerically large. If we tend to break 
up into even smaller organizations every time 
a group of us differs with the over-all associa- 
tion, we render inarticulate even the small 
voice we have in society. I should, therefore, 
as a British librarian, work for the strengthening 
of one professional library association to repre- 
sent all librarians. And within that one associa- 
tion I should do all I could to see to it that 
every phase of librarianship and every point of 
view have adequate means of expression, either 
through sub-organization or through written 
and spoken media of communication. 

One of the most difficult decisions for me 
would be choosing a place to live and work. I 
am in love with so many places and people in 
England that almost anywhere in a library in 
the British Isles would be challenging and 
satisfying. Some of my favorite places are 
Derbyshire, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin (Eire), Cardiff, 
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Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield. But these are 
only some of the fine libraries I saw. 

I have never liked large cities to live in. 
There is only one exception, and that is 
London. It is the most satisfying city in the 
world I know. For me London is far superior 
to Paris or New York. London has at once 
charm, tradition, culture, and above all that 
self-discipline that marks a superior civiliza- 
tion. 


Cambridge Is Favorite 


My favorite university is Cambridge. But 
I hasten to add I should be very happy in Ox- 
ford and in the “red brick” universities I visited. 
Nor shall I ever forget the people who adminis- 
ter the university libraries. Among them are 
some of our finest scholars and keenest pro- 
fessional thinkers. 

So you see why the decision would be so 
difficult, If I had not visited so many places 
it would be easier. I could then be in the 
position of my British counterpart, who having 
never visited Florida, would like to settle in 
California, and who having yet to look for- 
ward to experiencing the vigor and imagination 
of professional library development in the 
South can decide to choose his professional staff 
from the East and Midwest. Unlike Mr. 
Collison, I had the advantage of a smaller area 
to visit and the disadvantage of having to 
choose among many places and libraries, all of 
superior quality. I should, therefore, be quite 
content in almost any locality in Britian where 
a real professional library challenge existed. 

Finally, if I were a British librarian I should 
temper our national trait of modesty sufficiently 
to inform American librarians what we are 
thinking and doing professionally. I believe 
British librarians are better informed on Ameri- 
can librarianship than American librarians are 
on British librarianship. My nine months 
proved an eye-opener. In the areas of classifi- 
cation, cooperation, union catalog, documenta- 
tion, library education, citizens advisory serv- 
ice, rural and urban public library service, and 
special library development, British librarian- 
ship compares very favorably with American 
librarianship. 

The two associations—L.A. and ALA— have 
grown up and worked together for nearly three- 
quarters of a century now. Together they have 
demonstrated effectively the potential strength 
of an English-speaking union in one area. As 
part of my professional mission as a British 
librarian I should work sincerely for deeper 
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understanding among all of the English speak- 
ing peoples as a prelude to eventual world-wide 
fellowship. 

I cannot close this piece without a heartfelt 
thanks to the Fulbright Commission and to all 
the other agencies which make these exchanges 


possible. When the final chapter on World 
War III is written, I have no doubt that the 
exchange of librarians, scholars, and others will 
have been evaluated by historians as among the 
most effective weapons against world catas- 
trophe. 


meae 
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number of people might attend than if all the 
expenses of each representative were paid. 
And of those who went I should require that 
each brought back one idea which he or she 
thought to be a real contribution to the theory 
or practical work of librarianship. This, of 
course, would be a burden to the more con- 
scientious, but it would also act as a stimulant 
to the staff who had to remain behind. 


Increase Support of ALA 


As a librarian interested in the welfare and 
progress of the profession as a whole, I should 
be keen on increasing the support of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Not every assistant 
can afford to be a member of both his state and 
the national associations, but I should endeav- 
our to overcome this difficulty by urging the 
state association to make a substantial block 
grant of funds every year to the ALA. I know 
that this would meet with some opposition and 
would lessen the work of the state association 
a little, but I think it is the only system by 
which a strong and vital national association 
can be built up and maintained. It was my 
impression that the present very able work of 
the ALA could be even more impressive and 
far more comprehensive if its funds were in- 
creased, and that national action on some points 
was necessarily weak because the available 
money had to cover too many items. 

With regard to professional education, I 
doubt if I should pay as much attention to 
high qualifications as some American librarians 
do. To me, an assistant who possessed a good 
library school qualification together with sound 
experience in a number of libraries—or better 
still, in several different kinds of work—would 
be far more valuable than one who was highly 
qualified academically but who had specialised 
on one subject or had worked in only one or 
two library systems. Even the best of librar- 
ians is more out of touch with the life of the 
community as a whole than he or she would 
care to admit, and this is not a good thing if 
the library is to maintain and increase its posi- 
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tion as a basic force in the life of the town or 
the university. 


“Punch the Ticket..." 


My library would be of the simplest kind: 
the more I see of gadgets the more I distrust 
em. I am still not convinced that the photo- 
charger is any improvement on the simpler 
methods we have in Britain, and punched cards 
merely remind me of Twain’s “Punch the ticket 
of the passenjare” for there is a kind of hypnotic 
fascination about them which makes those who 
have not yet installed them indefinably worried 
lest they should be behind the times. 

My library would be simpler in other ways 
too. The book stack would be as open to read- 
ers as I could manage to make it with the 
available staff: any book should be accessible 
without formality at all times. I am especially 
opposed to closing any department in the eve- 
nings or at week-ends, for it inspires a sense of 
frustration in many readers. When the library 
is open, all its departments should be open. 

But there is one restriction I should enforce 
without any exceptions. No one would be 
allowed to borrow a periodical or a bound 
volume of a periodical at any time except over- 
night or when the library is otherwise closed. 
It is most annoying to the reader to be provided 
with excellent indexes to serials only to be told 
that half the items he wants—after much search- 
ing of entries—are out or “unavailable.” Far 
better to provide a service of cheap copies of 
the articles if the individual reader must have 
the material at home. 

And, as an American librarian, I should 
steadily work for greater contact between the 
ALA and SLA and their counterparts overseas. 
I am convinced that the professional associa- 
tions in such countries as Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, ete., can contribute much to the 
advancement of both the theory and the prac- 
tice of librarianship, and that practical interna- 
tional cooperation in the library profession 
would be our small but effective contribution 
to the saner world which we must all hope and 
work for if we are not to perish. 
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books where an expectant reader would be 
eagerly waiting. It was not so pleasant to re- 
port that a book was out, for readers occasion- 
ally seemed to doubt that an earnest effort had 
been made to locate all the books they re- 
quested. A few patrons even had the audacity 
to suggest that staff members were too lazy to 
hunt for books and simply stepped behind the 
scenes, reappearing in due time to announce 
that a desired volume was not in. Why any- 
one could imagine that librarians would find 
any satisfaction in such a ruse was more than 
the young assistant could fathom. 

As a junior manager, he felt that the pur- 
pose of a library was to deliver books to readers 
and he took for granted that other staff mem- 
bers felt the same way. He was so much 
absorbed in the problems of low-level manage- 
ment, that he was not cognizant of what top- 
management did. If anyone had asked him 
what the head librarian did, he probably would 
have guessed that the gentleman in question 
spent his time reading books and swapping 
yarns with publishers’ agents. Little did he 
know and less did he care about such tedious 
affairs as organization charts, budgets, finance, 
personnel problems and the like. 


He Learns of the Caste System 


On busy evenings two librarians were re- 
quired to handle the rush. On one such night 
the junior assistant overheard an animated 
discussion between the two on duty. It must 
have been over the shortcomings of a third staff 
member for one of the librarians remarked to 
the other, “Well, what can you expect? She 
isn’t classified.” Not until then did the junior 
manager realize that there is a caste system 
in libraries separating the professional librari- 
ans from the clerical and maintenance em- 
ployees. 

Since the junior manager needed extra work, 
he was offered three nights of duty per week 
at a branch in one of the poorer districts. The 
work involved shelving books left on the tables 
by readers. 

He was astonished to discover that people 
from the neighborhood liked to come into the 
library chewing green onions or garlic. Oc- 
casionally the odor would become so strong 
that the librarian had to invite one of the epi- 
cures to go outside to finish his bulbaceous 
dessert. What “floored” the junior manager, 
however, were the huge windows that had to 
be shut each summer night at closing time. 
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An architect, more interested in design than in 
operation, had specified high narrow windows 
that opened from the top and required a super- 
human effort to close. Each night the assistant 
dreaded lest the long window pole in his un- 
steady hands would shatter a window pane, 
and no pun was intended when he announced 
that the windows and the architect were a “pain 
in the neck.” Fortunately, he was soon able to 
have six nights a week with his first love, the 
Circulation Department. 

There was Sunday work, too. Every li- 
brarian was scheduled for an occasional tour 
of duty on Sunday, but some were willing to 
pay for a substitute. At first the problem was 
solved at the low-level of management; the 
librarians simply paying the junior manager for 
substituting for them. Though simple and 
convenient, this procedure was so irregular that 
it could not continue indefinitely. Finally top- 
management had to step in and prescribe that 
Sunday substitutes would henceforth be paid 
officially by the library from formal deductions 
taken from the salaries of those relieved of 


duty. This change in procedure did not reduce 
the amount of Sunday work available to the # 


junior manager. 


Police Work 


Upon reporting for duty one evening, the 
young assistant encountered an administrative 
head who was going home later than usual. 
The older librarian informed him that there was 
an intoxicated man in the lobby and that he 
should “get him out of there.” Since he could 
not locate the night watchman, our hero took 
it upon himself to evict the “drunk.” He 
walked over to the giant inebriate and said, 
“Let’s take a walk.” He guided the man 
through the front doors and down the long 
flight of steps into the wintry night, and then 
scurried back into the library. In a few 
moments the undesirable one returned to the 
warm comfort of the lobby. Our hero repeated 
the performance, but this time as they ap- 
proached the front door, the man whispered, 
“How would you like it if I stuck a knife in 
your back?” Without furthet ado, our hero 
discarded the mantle of house detective, and 
hastened to the telephone to call the metropoli- 
tan police to relieve the library of its unwelcome 


guest. 
Operation "Overpass" 
Truck drivers never did like the driveway 
leading down to the receiving room of the li- 
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brary. It was difficult to negotiate and full of 
traps for the unwary. One day a man drove 
a heavy shipment of bindery board down to the 
bindery. After unloading, he stepped into the 
receiving room to have his delivery ticket 
signed by the junior manager who was now 
engaged in a new phase of low-level manage- 
ment. After turning his truck around, the 
driver was on his way, but did not get far. 
Spanning the driveway was an overpass of low 
clearance. When the truck was full, it went 
under the archway without hindrance. Un- 
burdened of its load, the truck could not clear 
the overpass. There was nothing for the driver 
to do but reload a portion of the bindery 
boards, drive beyond the barrier and wheel the 
boards back to the bindery on a warehouse 
truck. In the excitement of the moment, 
neither the driver nor the junior manager 
thought to round up ten or fifteen men to jump 
aboard the truck to provide sufficient ballast 
for clearing the “low bridge.” 


Oh, the Library! 


Ordinarily the library was included among 
the exhibitors at the annual household shows. 
Since no rent was paid, the library display was 
apt to be relegated to an inconspicuous corner. 
The library was further handicapped in that it 
had no free samples to give away. House- 
holders who visited the booths where cheeses 
and jams were on display came away munch- 
ing choice tidbits. 

Librarians took turns manning the library 
exhibits, but the novelty of the assignment soon 
palled. Thus, on several occasions, the junior 
manager found himself in charge of the library 
booths, A typical exhibit consisted of a glass 
case of well chosen titles, a sign to identify the 
library, a table and a few chairs. When an at- 
tendant was on duty, the books were spread on 
the table to entice visitors. At other times, the 
curious could see the titles locked up in the 
glass case. 


The impressions of the household shows pro- 
vided a stereotype of the behavior of those who 
came to the library’s booths. After roaming 
around the more exciting areas, some of the 
housewives and their companions inevitably 
discovered the library exhibit. One of the 
women would cry out in her mirth, “Oh, The 
Library! Whats the library doing here?” 
There was no appropriate reply for an inexperi- 
enced “pitchman” to make to such inane re- 
marks. The visitors would then come abreast 
of the exhibit and spend a few minutes chatting 
aimlessly about books in general, explaining 
why they never had time to read or assuring 
the attendant that they were going to borrow 
one of the volumes “real soon.” 


Outwitting the Librarians 


Librarians everywhere engage in endurance 
tests with some of their patrons. There were 
a few of the habitual users of the general read- 
ing room who liked to sequester any book 
that they expected to consult when next they 
returned to the library. Instead of leaving the 
chosen volume on the table or of returning it to 
the proper location on the shelves, they would 
tuck it away behind other volumes in their 
own secret hiding places. The junior manager, 
along with other staff members, did what he 
could to circumvent this unwholesome prac- 
tice. It was a shame to deprive the habitué 
of his favorite book, but it would have been 
worse to connive with him in depriving others 
of the same volume. 


FROM THESE RANDOM samplings of low-level 
management, it is safe to conclude that the 
annals of a library as written by a junior mana- 
ger would differ markedly from the accounts to 
which we are accustomed. Perhaps librarians 
will come to appreciate the significance of the 
low man on an organization chart and will 
begin to pursue what up until now has been an 
unexplored phase of library administration. 


1951-52 Conference Proceedings Now Available 


The proceedings of the 1951-52 Conferences are now available to ALA mem- 


bers upon request. Address Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Members should note that copies are automatically distributed 


to institutional members. 
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Positions Open 





Positions Wanted 

MAN, M.A. in L.S., two years’ general experi- 
ence small junior college library, severe ambulatory 
handicap, desires position. Principally interested 
cataloging, classification. Available immediately. 
B 495. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.A. and L.S. degree; 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of organ- 
ization and administration of school library work 
including teaching use of library. Currently em- 
ployed; excellent references. Desire position in 
charge of school library or as supervisor of library 
system. B 493. 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. with 14 years’ experience 
desires college, special or public library position 
in Florida or New York. B 494. 

Experienced school librarian seeks summer job, 
June 1—August 15, B 498. 

Mature Librarian B.A., B.S.L.S. now assistant 
librarian in medium-sized public library would 
like similar position or librarianship in East or 
Middle West. Branch, County, Reference, Library 
School teaching experience, B 499. 

Librarian with B.S. in L.S. and eight years’ ex- 
perience in technical library, desires position in 
reference or circulation in technical library. Mini- 
se salary $3,600. Will furnish references. B 

MAN, with M.L.S. wishes change, preferably in 
mid-west. Experience: acquisitions and documents 


-in a large university library, librarian of a junior- 


ori and librarian of a small private college. B 
oi. 


Positions Open 


UNIVERSITY library in Pacific Northwest needs 
catalog assistant with or without experience; also 
general library assistant to perform various tasks. 
Salary dependent upon education, training, and 
previous experience. Good working conditions, 40 
hour week; one month vacation. B 502. 

HEAD cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 pop. 
3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hr. 5 day week. 
4 wks. vacation. Sick leave and retirement. Salary 
$3,580. Experience necessary. B 491. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT—Female, university li- 
brary, age 28-40. Circulation and reference work 
—37% hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Opportunity 
for advancement. Salary $3,400-$3,600. Open 
February, 1953. Degree from accredited library 
school. Experience desirable. Write: Western 
Reserve University Personnel Department, 11105 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WANTED: Assistant school librarian to be in 
charge of bookmobile giving service to elementary 
schools. Knowledge of children’s books essential. 
Lucas County Library, Maumee, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with L.S, degree for 
public library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 374 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, and retirement plan. Civil Service, salary 
range $3,000 to $3,600 plus bonus. West Orange 
Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

POSITION open: New modern air-conditioned 
library expects to open in early 1953. Will have 
position of Head of Technical Processing. Catalog- 
ing and order experience necessary, Will supervise 
5-6 persons. Salary range $3,780-4,560. Apply: 
Director, Public Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

CATALOGER for a New England College Li- 
brary of 650,000 vols. Library School graduate. 


SEEKING ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
| Available in Six Months 
Broad business background combined with excellent library experience. 


1. Education: 


A. Three degrees, including M.A. in Library Science. 


2. Business background: 


A. Seven years—four years in responsible administrative positions (Office Man- 


ager and Accountant). 
3. Library background: 


A. Five years diversified experience with a large metropolitan library. 
4. Competent writer and speaker with ability to get along with others. 


Replies will be considered confidential. 
thirties. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. Payments should not be made 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


JANUARY, 1953 


Salary: $6,000 to $7,500. 
Write to: Box: B496, ALA 


Mature man in late 


Rates for 
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parents.... teachers.... 


Should we educate our 
children for democracy? 


THE 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SCHOOLS offers a modern program 
of teaching. It appeals especially to 
citizen-parents who want to be sure 
that their children get a complete 
education for mature democratic 
citizenship, 


REPUBLIC 


OF THE 


SCHOOLS 





by Victor Jelenko 


“I think all parents and all who are 
concerned with American education 
would do well to read and ponder 
the criticism that you give and the 
problems that you discuss in your 
book, The Republic of the Schools.” 


DR. HAROLD CHERNISS 
institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


“Education, especially as regards its 
content, is still governed largely by 
Grandfather’s ideas. This is the con- 
dition to which Mr. Jelenko ad- 
dresses his criticism.” 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Author of “Incredible Fale” 
and other books 


$3.00 at your bookstore or: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Cataloging experience desirable. Salary depends 
upon training and experience. B 492, 

PACIFIC northwest rural library. Three profes- 
sional positions, library degrees required; Reference 
librarian; General assistant with some cataloging; 
Bookmobile librarian. Salary range: $275-$350 per 
month, based on candidates’ experience; 40 hour, 5 
day week; social security; month vacations. Apply: 
Neva Bequette, Librarian, Mid-Columbia Library, 
Kennewick, Washington. 

COUNTY librarian: Progressive new county li- 
brary, staff of nine serving 45,000 people with 
books, films, records. 3 branches, bookmobile. 
Salary $3,600-4,200. Dunklin County Library, 
Kennett, Mo. 

CHILDREN’S librarian (Head of Main Library 
Children’s work). Good opportunity in expanding 
program, Salary within established range of 
$3,960-4,560, depending upon previous experience. 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. Apply: Arthur H. 
Parsons, fr, Director, Omaha (Nebraska) Public 
Library. 

CATALOG librarian. Liberal arts college in 
New York metropolitan area. Graduate of library 
school with some experience preferred. Some 
circulation work. 38 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
social security and retirement plan. Salary $3,000- 
3,600. Position vacant January, 1953. B 497. 

LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree, for four-county 
region in Southeast Missouri. Ozark Regional 
Library, Ironton, Missouri. i 

TWO professional assistants: Children’s li- 
brarian (start immediately), Cataloger (start July 
1.) Benefits include month’s vacation, Civil Serv- 
ice, retirement; 2 new buildings, 37 hour week, 
near New York. Apply Helen Wheeler, librarian, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, L.I. 





(Continued from page 20) 


develop this kind of work conference in our 
library gatherings? Here were labor, industry, 
public schools, university extension, county 
agriculture agents, librarians, and a hundred 
other interests working on common problems. 
Can librarians—college, school, reference, 
public, special, army—find their common prob- 
lems and assist each other in working out 
solutions? 

And librarians talked about something else 
too: the spirit of democratie fellowship that 
pervaded not only the small work groups, but 
ran over into the open-house guitar and song 
sessions. The guitars of Jess Ogden and Per 
Stensland reenforced in the late evenings the 
genial hospitality of mind and heart that 
characterized the AEA conference at East 
Lansing. 
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See -o m] “Dave is the new type of encyclopedia edi- 

tor. He served with distinction in the English 

Department of his Alma Mater, Brown Uni- 

versity. He was also a short-story writer, verse 

; writer, and cartoonist before taking up his 

H a! aa present profession. Dave is as familiar with 

| the exciting techniques of LIFE and THE 

i NEW YORKER as with the scholarly treas- 

| | ures of Ph.D. theses. He and his capable stafl 

| daily shatter the myth that information must 

be dull. They prove that knowledge can be 

interesting and stimulating—that learning can 


be fun.” 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 





fF. C, LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY James Poynton 
POPHAM, RICHARD A., Dovelementail 
Plant Anatomy $4.50 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many out-of-print, 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 


covering the 50 subjects. @ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
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@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Fun in Florida! Pictured 
enjoying Childcraft in 
the Jacksonville Public 
Library is Christopher, li- 


brarian Paul Noon’s son. 





Today’s library plays important role 


in American family life 


The more enlightened attitude of modern 
parents toward their job of parenthood 
is due, in no small measure, to their re- 
liance on guidance information. In this 
field, the library’s role is of utmost im- 
portance in making the finest material 
readily available to “family patrons.” 
From libraries throughout the country 
come glowing reports of Childcraft’s con- 
tribution toward this objective. 

It’s the only complete child guidance plan 


available! Childcraft’s 14 volumes in- 
clude thorough coverage of guidance 


problems, as well as a vast store of the 
best in children’s literature. Music, art, 
science, industry, ideas for things to make 
and do—all are combined in one handy, 
beautiful set you’re proud to provide for 
your patrons! Childcraft was compiled by 
50 leading child specialists from 35 uni- 
versities and guidance centers. 


Is your library using Childcraft? We wel- 
come your inquiry and would be glad to 
discuss ways in which Childcraft can 
help make your library “family head- 
quarters.” 


P.S. Hear the Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store! 


r FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You’ll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, 
Dept. 3151, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Scanning the 1953 Edition 


cé ONTINUOUS REVISION” is a fine 
phrase that is in every librarian’s 


vocabulary. Evidence of its thor- 
oughness is something we all hope for and 
look for when we're examining a new edi- 
tion of a standard reference work. For 


years I'd known that Compton's batting- 


average for thorough revision was high, | 
but I did not fully realize the work in- 
volved in maintaining 
that batting average un- 
til I joined the family. 
It is obvious that it’s 


treatment of the city of London, with a 
picture map which may bring on a fine 
case of nostalgia if you have visited that 
city. Jumping across the Channel, you will 
find a new article on Paris, with an equally 
handsome map job, 

You may discover for yourself the new 
diagrammatic treatment of the Typewriter, 
the pictorial presentation of Mecca, the 
thoroughly pictured re- 
port on the Horse. No 
matter how extensively 


Wayne Hartwell came to us you browse, you will 


more than just ‘‘continu- as Editorial Librarian on miss some interesting 
September 15, along with a 


truckload of rugs, paintings, 
and furniture acquired while 
running the U. S. Informa- 


ous revision” that Comp- 
ton’s accomplishes—it’s 
“continuous building.” 
In sheer statistics the 
changes made for the 
1953 edition are impres- 


sively revised articles, 
another 744 articles 
up-dated with minor 
changes, 1,069 new pic- 
tures, charts, and maps, and a grand total 
of pages changed in one fashion or an- 
other-—4,125, And all this accomplished 
since the 1952 edition was published! 
Statistics are fine, but browsing through 
the new edition is better. In that process 
you'll find quantities of wonderfully fresh 
additions. There is Flags, with its many 
pages of colors, and the new Plant Life 
spread, loaded with original drawings and 
color photographs. In a Coronation year 
you'll be curious about things British, and 
your checking will reveal a new illustrated 
biography of the young Queen, a re-evalua- 
tion of Elizabeth 1, a completely rewritten 
section on English History, and a fresh 


tion Library in Bombay. As 
" for this col- 
umn he gives hts impressions 
sive: 501 new and exten- of the 1953 
Compton's. 


“gue sh writer’ 





new features, but in 
using the encyclopedia 
in the months to come, 
you will find hundreds 
for which your patrons 
will be grateful. Behind 


edition of these lay months of care- 


ful research, labor at 
La. drawing boards, close 
consultations with ex- 
perts, and exacting su- 
pervision of printing processes. 

The final addition to the encyclopedia 
came weeks after I joined the staff. Comp- 
ton equipment does not include a crystal 
ball, so during the summer staff writers 
were assigned to do twin biographies 
of Ike and Adlai. By November 4 each 
biography was finished and labeled 
“34th President of the United States.” 
Well, you know what happened. On the 
morning of November 5 a full-scale 
profile of the General began to roll from 
the press. 

All of which is a final reason for our 
pride in presenting the latest product of 
our “continuous building” program. 
W.M.H, 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








Is your library planned 
.». for Present Needs? 
--efor Future Expansion? 


PLANNING A NEW LIBRARY? Modernizing an 
old one? Outgrowing present facilities? 
G/W’s Library Engineers can make every 
foot of floor and wall space more usable— 
more attractive. 





G/W's COMPLETE LINE of modern library 
equipment makes libraries comfortable— 
functional — efficient —-invites people in— 
helps to make libraries attractive commu- 
nity centers, | 







MODULAR G/W WOOD LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
and the famous Snead Steel Bookstacks keep 
a G/W planned library in step with chang- 
ing conditions—easily expanded or relo- 
cated when needed. For detailed infor- 
mation, write Contract Division, Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


FREE PLAN REVIEW SERVICE 
Advisory service for architects, 
librerians, and library commit- 
fees — complete recommenda- 
tions for new library interiors for 
alterations or modernization. 


WRITE FOR HELPFUL CATALOG 





Library Furniture —Equipment--Snead Steel Bookstacks 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
„. » . large and small. 















E cxamall 


Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours without obligation. 
Just write “new library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products Corp., 
Dept. ALA-2, 1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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Sherwood-Forest Library, Detroit, Michigan. Solid plate “brackets 
Closed ends and top cover, 








shelves, 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio.. 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves, 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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VOLUME 47, NUMBER 2 


Mipwinter Mrrrinc, Fes. 3-7, 1955 
Epcewater Beaca HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Contents 


ONONO 


COVER 


The Reference corner of the Bass 
Elementary School Library in 
Chicago. This is one of 293 ele- 
mentary school libraries established 
under the direction of Mrs. Dilla 
W. MacBean, whose article on the 
school library appears in this issue. 
Mrs. Roberta Forsyth, librarian of 
the Bass School, served as chair- 
man of the committee which pre- 
sented the scrapbook to win the 
first John Cotton Dana Award for 
School Libraries in 1945. 
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Acceptance of an advertisement by the 3 


“ALA BULLETIN” does not imply endorse» 
ment of the product by the American Lè 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
general interest to librarians and those inter 
ested in the Hbrary world. I: carries official 
news of the Association, Its authors’ opinions 


CC shouid be regarded as their own, unless ALA 


endorsement is specifically noted, The Balie- 
tin is partially indexed in “Current Library 
Literature’? in the Library Journal, Educetion 
Index, and Library Literature. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication ecan- 
not be returned unless accompanied by return 
postage. 

Published monthly except bimonthly July- 
August by the American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Hl., with an additional entry at Menashs, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate ef 
postage provided for in United States Postal 
Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1914, 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included 
in membership dues. Mailed regularly to 
membera only. Single copies of news issues 
25¢ each. 
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Binding Covers 


Purpose: l 
The perfect cover to PROTECT and 
BRIGHTEN books that do not have 
publishers” dust wrappers. ' 





Each library presents individual 


problems. For use where a changeable Use: 

floor plan is desired, Ames offers For p ahi e 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Pa es 
Where the book storage area is to be e Pamphlets 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier e Record Albums 
Bookstack construction should be © Encyclopedias 
considered. Construction: 


Precision made for perfect fit—made 
of new crystal clear Vinyl plastic, 
electronically welded—the film itself 
cannot be torn! 


meat 


Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established fiO 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif, 


IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER 


Although the new PLASTI-KLEER 
Binding Cover can be used 
either with or without publish- 
ers’ wrappers, we recommend 
our Regular PLASTI-KLEER Book 
Jacket Covers where publishers’ 
wrappers are available. 

Send TODAY—for complete in- 
formation and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 





Sta ff The measurement of library service takes a good chunk of library 
time. One wouldn’t go far wrong in asserting that the American 
EDITOR man hours spent in this pursuit in the last ten years could have built 


Boulder Dam and that there would have been enough left over for 
everyone to go fishing for two weeks. 

A large amount of library measurement concerns itself with cir- 
culation. One school of thought contends that an attempt to meas- 
ure circulation meaningfully is a waste of time. These thinkers may 
concede that any results abaci andi they mean any results—can 
sometimes be used constructively. This they quickly nullify, how- 
ever, by adding that the time spent in the measuring could have 
achieved greater results in other directions. Closely allied to the 
disbelievers is the group that finds the good of circulation measure- 
ment only in subjective terms. Where the first school scornfully 
puts it on a par with an attempt to measure genius, the second argues 
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that either pursuit is an end justified in itself. 
It makes no difference, according to the latter, 
whether the results make or fit a pattern. The 
gain lies in the pleasure of performance and in 
the increase of agility in the performer. 

Some of the enthusiasts, or at least propo- 
nents, of circulation measurement believe it to 
be the master key to many perplexing library 
problems. They, in their turn, may admit that 
some measuring techniques are like the old gray 
mare, but they deny any kind of parallel pro- 
gression to a glue factory. Their faith antici- 
pates the development of a new breed, superior 
to the old mare at her very best. Another of 
the positive groups believes in the practical 
results. Granted that a count of books circu- 
lated is far from an accurate indication of use, 
they claim that the results of this and similar 
measurements, carefully handled, can decisively 
affect both library policy and its power of ex- 
penditure. This group, generally, has spent no 
few hours in the company of Machiavelli. 

Many of these groups and their variations 
represent perhaps more prejudice than con- 
sidered opinion. And because prejudice fre- 
quently warms a discussion unbearably, it is 
wise to have in hand some such cooling Stein- 
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ian question as: “If circulation is measurable, 
why bother?” When you throw that one into 
the pot, be ready to duck. Be ready, too, for 
the return of some such sinker as: “What is 
measurement?” 

Actually circulation measurement seems to 
be a many-purpose tool. It is something like 
a putty knife which one man uses chiefly for 
opening paint cans, another for scraping, an- 
other for spachteling, and so on. We may all 
arrive at and agree upon a definition of circu- 
lation measurement that is as clear cut as the 
putty knife, but a discussion of the legitimate 
uses of the tool quickly becomes a matter of 
opinions. | 

All shades and tints of measurers, circulation 
and otherwise, probably contribute a daub of 
color to the ultimate picture. Such differences 
as exist, moreover, could be at least partially 
resolved around the table by the stabilization 
of objectives and terminology. Someone might 
propose, for example, that a more exact phrase 


for the measuring activity would be “The 


measurement of the indications of library serv- 
ice.” Something like that, indeed, might bring 
a little harmony into the ranks. R.L.R. 
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From the office of the 


Executive Secretary MEMO TO MEMBERS 
50 East Huron, Chicago 






Since the New York Conference in July, President Downs has traveled approximate- 


ly twenty thousand miles, mainly on ALA business. His peregrinations include a 
five-weeks visit in Mexico City during July and August to survey the National 
Library and National University Libraries; the meetings of the Indiana Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association (Lebanon); the Illinois Library Association 
(Springfield); the Indiana Library Association (Ft.Wayne); the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center Librarians (Chicago); the California Library Association 
(Pasadena); the ALA Executive Board (Chicago); the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion (Atlanta); the Illinois State College Librarians (Carbondale); and a re- 
turn visit to Mexico for the Southwestern Library Association. Also, there were 
conferences in Washington on U. S. Office of Education and other matters; a joint 
meeting of the ALA Committee on Relations with Publishers and the ABPC Committee 
on Reading Development in New York; a meeting of the Air University Library Ad- 
visory Board at Maxwell Field, Alabama; and a meeting of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment's Committee on Books Abroad, in Washington. Immediately ahead, as this is 
being written, were a trip to Austin Texas, to join Miss Hostetter and Mr. 
Dalton in an inspection, for accrediting purposes, of the University of Texas 
Library School; and the ALA Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 


Public libraries will serve as information centers, local organizations as 
active participants in the ALA Unesco Gift Coupon Project which began operations 
in January under agreement with and a grant from Unesco. The ALA believes that 
the program will fit into the informational and educational role of the public 
library. It has therefore agreed to help publicize the Gift Coupons, which are 
presented as a means of providing essential educational tools to institutions 
abroad. The project is sponsored by the ALA International Relations Board. Ex- 
hibits and informational materials will be distributed directly to large public 
libraries and to smaller public libraries through the state library agencies. 
The first mailing will reach libraries early in February and will, we hope, stim 
ulate response and comment from the field. The project has been shaped so that 
it will meet library needs in advising community groups in their programing. 

The suggestions will be definite and practical, but flexible enough so that 
they may be easily adapted to established library programs. Douglas Bryant, 
chairman of the IRB, has secured offices for the project at the Harvard College 
Library. Mrs. Rae Cecilia Kipp, director of the project, has spent several 
weeks planning for it in New York, Washington, and here at Headquarters. Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, is the Headquarters offi- 
cer for the project. 


The Role of the Public Library in Adult Education will be the subject of the 


Northwestern University Reviewing Stand radio program to be carried coast—to- 
coast by affiliated stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System from 10:30 to 11 
A.M., CST, on Sunday, February 8. Prepared in connection with the Midwinter 
mesting, the program will present a discussion by outstanding leaders in the li- 
brary and adult education fields. Participants will be: Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public Library and chairman of the 
ALA Adult Education Board; Jack Spear, Director of the ALA American Heritage Pro- 
ject; Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the USA; and L. H. Adolfson, Director of Extension, University of Wisconsin, 
who is chairman, AEA Council of National Organizations. The moderator of the 
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Reviewing Stand is James H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Your assistance and advice is earnestly sought by Miss Ludington, president-esect 
of ALA and chairman of the Committee on Committee Appointments. She would greatly 
appreciate your suggestions by March 15, concerning persons who are potentially 
good committee members. May I suggest that you turn to page 367 of the December 
ALA Bulletin and study her request? 


What do you think? In this issue of the ALA Bulletin I found the following par- 
ticularly interesting: The Functional School Library, Our Reading Heritage, and 
Building a City with Books. 


The Wonderful World of Books, announced in the November Memo to Members, wiil be 
published in February in two editions, a Mentor 35¢ edition (New American Library) 
and a $2 hard cover edition (Houghton Mifflin Company) and will be attractively 
illustrated by Robert Osborne. It will be featured in a special exhibit at Mid- 
winter. Many libraries will probably plan to give particular attention to the 
book and the plans of The New York Public Library may be of interest to them. Mr. 
Cory describes the NYPL's plans, "Nearly all our seventy branches and sub-branches 
will have special displays beginning with the publication of the book and continu- 
ing through March. We are buying several thousand dollars worth of display equip- 
ment to be used for this and future exhibits in branch libraries. The smaller 
sub-branches will have table displays of the book itself both in the bound and un- 
bound editions; the medium sized branches will have from one to three display 
panels dealing with the book and the larger branches will have more extensive 
displays including related books on sub~topics chosen from the sub-headings in the 
book itself. We will be purchasing several hundred copies of the bound edition so 
that there will be copies available for both exhibition and immediate loan, and we 
will probably buy at least 1000 copies of the unbound edition." 


Douglas Bryant, Chairman of ALA's International Relations Board and Administrative 
Assistant Librarian, Harvard, has been named ALA's representative to the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco for the three year term ending in 1953. Mr. Bryant 
succeeds Mr. Milton E. Lord. 


The Executive Secretaries of ALA Divisions met at Headquarters on December 12. The 
Executive Secretaries of all divisions were present and we were particularly glad 
to have those who had not been able to meet with us before. By happy coincidence, 
President Rutzen of the Public Libraries Division, and President Severance of ACRL, 
were at Headquarters and met with us. The next meeting of the group is scheduled 
for February 7 at Midwinter. 


Mrs. Stevenson Speaking: The Associate Executive Secretary, having accepted three 
very different roles within a few months of each other, is beginning to feel more 
at home in the last one. Rating among the top priorities of "things to do is get- 
ting to know the membership better. A beginning was made in a recent trip to Miami 
Beach were I had an opportunity to meet with librarians in that area, and again in 
Detroit where I had lunch with some of the staff of the Detroit Public Library. I 
hope to get acquainted with many new people at Midwinter, and later to attend some 
of the meetings of state associi tions in the spring. It is only by knowing you 
that I can serve you. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 






Each Other's Business 


Most of us can’t afford to take out member- 
ships in all divisions and if we did, we might 
not have time to read all their publications. 
Yet if librarianship is truly of one piece and 
we are not just public librarians, catalogers, 
ACRLers, or what have you, we need to know 
what these specialists are thinking in their own 
special fields. Also what the executive boards 
and committees are deciding and how the 
executive secretaries are keeping busy. 

The more we all know about each other’s 
business, the better well be able to under- 
stand each other’s problems. 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 
Summerdale, Ala. 


Congratulations 

Congratulations on the excellent December 
1952 ALA Bulletin. I have been a member 
of ALA since 1934. I consider this issue the 
most valuable, informative and best one pub- 
lished since I have been affliated with ALA. 
B. Louise NasBors, command librarian 
Air Matériel Command 
Dayton, Ohio 
... The changes which you have made in 
the ALA Bulletin are splendid. Don’t stop now, 

keep up the good work. 
SHIRLEY A, Broruer, Captain WAC 
Fort Lee, Va. 


"Free" Entertainment at Library Conventions. 


Mr. George Ort, president of the Art Guild 
Bindery, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio has written a 
very interesting editorial in the November- 
December 1952 issue of the Rub-Of (vol. 8, 
no. 2). I know Mr. Ort to be a fine man and 
I respect his feelings. I am also happy that 
he maintains my name on his mailing list. 

I quote from Mr. Ort’s recent article which 
is entitled: “Free” entertainment. 

“We are fully aware that ‘wining and din- 
ing’ patrons has become an established and 
accepted custom in conducting business in the 
United States. 

“While we would not call this practice un- 
ethical, we do wonder, if it is necessary or 
desirable. From a limited private survey con- 
ducted by us we found that librarians are 
almost equally divided on the propriety of their 
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. ing after’ are shocking... 


acceptance of invitations to ‘come up to 1105 
after the session tonight.’ There are those who 
are more than willing to make the rounds and 
just as many who decline. 

“. . . It is not overstating the facts when 
one says that the get-togethers, which, along 
with a number of those who attend, get ‘out 
of bounds’ are in the majority and on the in- 
crease. The stories which are told the ‘morn- 

As stated previously, I respect Mr. Ort’s 
feeling, but . . . it is my honest and personal 
belief that the social gatherings made possible 
by “free” entertainment have some definite 
merits. My reasons: 

1. The social gatherings permit good friends 
to get together for fun and fellowship 

2. Social gatherings, generally, do not get 
out of bounds. It is easily understandable 
with a large group there will always be a few 
who do not follow the general pattern. It is 
actually true that some who are present drink 
coke and ginger ale. 

3. Social gatherings have great therapeutic 
value . . . It is highly desirable that after 
long sessions librarians relax and enjoy them- 
selves in a manner which they choose. 


JoHN Goopan, asst. In. 
Clemson College Library 
Clemson, S.C. 


P.S.-[ am the mint julep type of Southern 
gentleman (?) as well as an Episcopalian. 
Amen.—Ed. 

Omission 


We have made a concentrated search through 
the ALA Bulletin in a futile attempt to identify 
the members of the Executive Board appearing 
on the December cover. Admittedly, we recog- 
nize our director, Dr. Downs; however, associa- 
tion with the top brass is a bit limited for many 
junior members and as a result faces without 
names have little meaning. 

Why not, therefore, resume the practice 
which has been used by editors in the past, i.e. 
utilizing the contents page for explanations of 
covers~especially those which feature ALA 
personalities? 


L. W. ANDERSON, counselor librarian 

Univ. of Ilinois, Chicago 

Many thanks. Names for the faces, left to 

right: Robert B. Downs, director, University of 

Illinois Library and Library School; Eugene H. 

Wilson, director, University of Colorado Librar- 

ies; Donald Coney, librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley.—Ed. 
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Current Research Projects 
Morton Rosenstock’s suggestion relative to 


current research projects which appeared in the 
current Bulletins “Free for All” repeats a 
common plea from librarians in the field for 
communication about research both in progress 
and completed. If the suggestion is referred 
to any group for discussion, mention might be 
made of the mimeographed bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School 
called Research in Progress. It is a listing of 
any research in librarianship reported and is 
circulated to library schools. 

Librarians are also interested in the dissem- 
ination of the results of research. In this con- 
nection some coordination might be effected of 
the present interest of Library of Congress in 
acquiring library school theses and the work of 
the committee chaired by Eileen Thornton of 
Vassar which has endeavored to stimulate film- 
ing of such theses, 

Saran R. Reep, assistant professor 
School of Library Science 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Morton Rosenstock’s suggestion on the crea- 
tion of a central clearing house for current re- 
search projects being carried on by librarians 
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Gaylord Bros. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Economize on Printed Catalog Guides! 


.. Replace broken guides 





ig the soundest thing I’ve read lately. There 
ought to be a great saving of time and energy 
through such an agency, for it is all too often 
true that more than one person is working on 
the same idea at the same time, all unknown to 
each other. Only needless waste can come 
from this, and there would be a considerable 
advantage to a great many individuals, as well 
as organizations, to know what is going on in 
their fields. 

I have a personal investment in such a clear- 
ing house, since I have begun, in a very modest 
way, on a project, a spare-time thing, which I 
cannot hope to finish within five years. My 
frustration, if I should learn when Fm about 
half way through with it that some one else has 
just completed the same thing and had it pub- 
lished, is going to be sizable. 

I hope that you have heard from other 
librarians on this subject and that you have 
received some concrete ideas on how to set up 
an agency to effect the service. Some thoughts 
are beginning to stir around in my head, and 
I'll be very glad to communicate them to who- 
ever shows an interest. 

Crypbe S. Kuve, librarian 
Hunterdon (N.J.) County Library 


individually instead of 
buying a complete new set! 


@ Gradual replacement with Tilted Tab 
Guides and Printed Headings is a sound plan 
to follow. No need to buy expensive sets con- 
taining many guides you'll probably never 
need. Gain the advantages of “two position 
tab” uncluttered filing. 


Main headings go in left tabs and second- 
ary headings go in center tabs. This leaves an 
“aisle” ot the right for “Locator Cards” when 
supplementary material on a subject is available 
faudio-visual, etc.). 
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See the Gaylord catalog for prices or write 
for Tilted Tab Guide circular. 


* + 


INC. 
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$Qvolumes 


Å 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


$ 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


*% 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


A 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


... Complete 1950 U.S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 
«new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own 
the 1933 Americana! 
We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 


—-those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- 
how in reference material——to write us today. 


Attractice trade-in allowances available 
fo sehools, libraries. 
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AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
... 58,284 authoritative articles... 


with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 


dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 


# 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


2 West 45th Sto New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Title (if any} 
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Building a City with Books 


Wuen I was writinc my biography of 
Shakespeare, I wanted to know everything pos- 
sible about Elizabethan Londen. I wanted to 
know what it looked like, how it was governed, 
how business was conducted, who lived in the 
different parts of town, how the streets were 
laid out and, in general, everything a conscien- 
tious visitor should know. It was not practical 
to visit Shakespeare’s own city, which existed 
no longer, so I rebuilt it out of books. I did 
most of my research at the New York Public 
Library and there I reconstructed the old city 
of London. I grew so familiar with it that I 
could walk down nearly any street and know 
the kind of district I should find. I was famil- 
iar with the churches and the taverns and the 
theatres, and I knew where the people took 
their walks on Sunday afternoons. 

After my book was published I had an oppor- 
tunity to go to England for the first time in my 
life and of course the first place I headed for 
was London. Shakespeare’s London, once 
walled, was the old part of town that is still so 
conscious of its ancient ways that it maintains 
its own separate police force. It was heavily 
bombed during the war and a large section 
burned out with incendiaries, destroying some- 
what the same area that was burned out in the 
days of Shakespeare’s granddaughter by the 
Great Fire of London. It was tragic to look at 
but it was not unfamiliar. 

The ancient network of small streets still ran 
in their old pattern. Cheapside had changed 
somewhat from the days when it was the main 
shopping street in London, and Thames Street 
no longer held the handsome stone residences 
that had been put up in Chaucers day. For 
that matter, the River Thames seemed a bit 
smaller than I had remembered it in the Renais- 
sance, probably because the buildings on its 
banks were larger than they used to be, 


has written eight beoks 
since 1932, among them 
three outstanding bio- 
graphical works, Geoffrey 
Chaucer of England 
(Dutton, 1946), the best- 
selling Shakespeare of 
London (Dutton, 1950), 
and An Introduction to 
Shakespeare (Dutton, 
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What chiefly remains as a living link with 
Shakespeare’s day are the churches. The ac- 
tors’ church of St. Saviors is now called South- 
wark Cathedral, but it is almost unchanged 
from the days when Shakespeare saw his 
brother buried there and he himself worked 
nearby in the Globe. The church where his . 
two fellow actors, John Heminges and Henry 
Condell, worshipped as elose neighbors is now 
an empty shell but the garden next to it has 
survived; and in it is the monument raised to 
the two actors because they collected Shake- 
speare’s plays and published them in that mag- 
nificent and almost heroic project known as the 
First Folio. 


Shakespeare's Church 


But the church I most wanted to see was 
Shakespeare’s own parish church in London, 
the little church of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. 
Shakespeare was a rate-payer in the parish for 
some time and every Elizabethan rate-payer 
had to go to church on Sunday, so of course it 
was the first place I went to as soon as I had 
unpacked my suitcase. Since St. Helen’s was 
on the east side of the old city and my hotel 
was miles to the west, I took a taxi. The 
driver was clear enough about the general area 
but one old church was very like another to 
him and he deposited me firmly at the wrong 
one. I finally discovered that St. Helen’s was 
tucked inside an alley that led in from the 
street through an old archway. 

There it was, just as it should have been— 
the little old church that had been built with 
room for a double congregation so that the 
nuns of St. Helen’s, in the days before Shake- 
speare and the Reformation, could use half of 
it for their worship anc the local parishioners 
could use the other half of it for theirs. The 
tombs near the altar that Shakespeare had once 
looked at were still there, and the daffodils in 
the garden outside may have been there in his 
day too, for all I know. 

The only thing that was wrong was the 
steeple. It was lower and heavier than I had 
pictured it. I had spoken of it in Shakespeare 
of London as a Gothic spire and it was certainly 
not Gothic. I remembered all the people who 
had expressed surprise because I had not visited 
London before I wrote the book, and I won- 
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Cereaco Poanie SerooLs 


Model of the school library 


RECENTLY A SUPERINTENDENT of schools 
observed that while the teacher was indeed 
the “key” to learning, his librarian was the 
“master key.” Put in other words, he meant 
that the school library is an integral part of 
the functional school. 

Certainly the word functional has received 
a great deal of emphasis within the past few 
years. One sees, hears, and reads the word 
whether it pertains to the political, economic, 
or social aspect of society. One can under- 
stand why educators have reiterated it, par- 
ticularly in analyzing its meaning. Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary defines it under the 
fifth meaning as “any quality, trait, or fact so 
related to another that it is dependent upen 
and varies with that other.” 

The schools of today are committed to per- 
petuating and further developing the Ameri- 
can way of life. To accomplish this there are 
many component parts, welded and fused so 
that each individual child may develop to his 
fullest capacity as a contributing member to 
the nation and world in which he lives. This 
requires relating facts, qualities, and traits to 
one another as interdependent upon and 
varied with the other. The school library is 


is director, Division of 
Libraries, Public Schools, 
Board of Education, 
Chicago. Long a schocl 
librarian, Mrs. MacBeaa 
is co-author of a book 
and has written a 
number of articles for 
professional journals. 

A leader in the field, she 
is well known for her 
work in radio and as a 
lecturer before profes- 
sional organizations. 
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The Functional 


A Librarian Defines It 
Dura W. MacBEAN 


an important segment as a means in attaining 
the ultimate goal. Itis essential that all schools, 
elementary as well as high schools and colleges, 
have libraries as a functional part of the edu- 
cational program. 





Cuicace Purre SCHOOLS 


Browsing shelves in a high school library 


The school library is dependent upon four 
factors in determining the effectiveness of its 
services. Each one is contingent upon the 
other, and no factor takes precedent over the 
others. These are: the quarters, the librarian, 
the materials, and the program. Itis desirable 
to re-examine these factors and re-evaluate 
them by the librarian in the school. 

It is important for the administrator to be 
aware of these factors so that he, too, can 
evaluate the library and its services to the 
school. He may see where his support is 
needed, where the faculty and pupils are not 
utilizing the services to the fullest extent, or 
where the librarian needs his counsel. 

Library literature, both in books and peri- 
odicals, has much information as to library 
quarters, its location, size, lighting, the built-in 
cabinets, furniture, equipment, floor covering, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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School Library 


A Superintendent Looks At It 


BENJAMIN L. SMITH 


THE LIBRARY is an integral and indispen- 
sable part of the good modern school. Many 
of us agree with Walter D. Cocking, former 
Tennessee Commissioner of Education and 
leading educator, when he says “a school, if it 
is to guide those who enter its doors, must be 
built about the library. It is the one minimum 
essential of learning.” No superintendent 


could advisedly be unmindful of the services of 
the library, nor unresponsive to the provision 
for such service. 





Crurcace Puput SCHOOLS 


A Chicago boy enjoys a selection from his 
school library 


Every school should have a central library. 
If it is a new building, space should be spe- 
cifically planned as to adequacy, comfort, at- 
tractiveness, and service. If the building is 
already in use, then the best possible impro- 
vising of space or remodeling should be done 
to attain these ends. Every library needs 
adequate room, needs work space, needs 
acoustical ceilings, needs good natural light 
and good artificial light. It should be con- 
veniently located and attractively decorated. 
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Story hour in a Yonkers school library 


The equipment should be built to fit the 
space available. It should be of excellent 
quality and suitable to the physical stature of 
the pupils who are to use the library. The li- 
brary should be the best equipped room in the 
school, and should afford a pleasant atmos- 
phere. | 

The library should be stocked with books 
well constructed, well selected, and suitable 
for the varied levels of the pupils who are to 
use them. There is no place in the school 
library for just “numbers of books,” collections 
of old materials that somebody wants to get 
rid of. Certainly, we should have in the col- 
lection only those books that are best suited to 
the needs of pupils in the particular school. 

The collection of materials in the library is 
no longer confined to books; it is the proper 
center for book recordings, musical recordings, 
films, flm strips, slides, files of loose leaf and 
pamphlet materials, pictures, globes, maps, 
and charts. 

The library has the responsibility for provid- 
ing newspapers, magazines, supplies, rebind- 
ings, and replacements, and for keeping these 
currently serviceable and in good operating 
condition. The school that neglects for a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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One of the newest of the Los Angeles County Library's 89 branches 


Libraries and Museums of 


the Los Angeles Area 


ARMINE MACKENZIE 


ALDOUS Hux.ey recently gave as one of the 
chief reasons why he chose ` live in Los An- 
geles the excellence of the library resources 
now available. However greatly other writers 
have grumbled about the remoteness of South- 
ern California from other centers of civiliza- 
tion (you remember that Evelyn Waugh 
depicted the Hollywood Englishman as a lat- 
ter day pukka Sahib keeping a stiff upper lip 
in a new dark continent) Huxley maintained 
that the serious writer and student is now 
able to satisfy every bibliographic need in the 
variety of library services locally available. 
Indeed, so rapid has been the development of 
libraries in the region in response to the chal- 
lenge of the fantastic population growth since 
the war, the rapid industr ialization of the city, 
and the continued increase in the reference 
needs of the great cultural and amusement 
media of motion pictures, television and radio, 
that it is impossible, in a short article, to do 
more than merely suggest some of the library 
features that should interest visitors to the 
ALA Conference in June. 

After several false starts, public library 
service, at first on a subscription basis, got 


Mr, Mackenzie again sketches for the prospective 
conference-goer some of the highlights of the Los 
Angeles area, site of the 1953 ALA Conference. 
His piece on the city and legend of Los Angeles 
appeared in the last issue. He is librarian- bibliog- 
rapher, Los Angeles Public Library. 
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underway in Los Angeles by 1872. The be- 
ginnings were shaky. The early years saw a 
not unfamiliar combination of intense vocal 
enthusiasm for the idea of a library (no one 
would dream of not being for it, especially for 
other people) with a marked reluct tance to pro- 
vide an adequate budget. In fact, the first 
librarian, a shadowy and reproachful figure, 
seems to have spent as much time trying to 
collect his seventy-five dollars a month salary 
as attending to his ee library duties, His 
successor is described g ‘scholarly’ ~ but ap- 
parently the fact that y had to combine, in 
those remote days before classification plans 
had been thought of, the duties of city librarian 
and janitor and that one of his daily tasks was 
the cleaning of twelve spittoons, led to what 
one eee tactfully refers to as “a periodic 
weakness which kept him from his post now 
and then.” 


The Public Libraries 


From such uncertainties the present Los 
Angeles Public Library system, fourth among 
public libraries of the ‘nation in the size of its 
collection and second in circulation, has come 
of age as a lusty giant confronted with g gigantic 
problems. At the close of World War Ir, 
librarian Harold Hamill and his staff freed 
what is in many respects a unique situation: 
an unprecedented mushrooming of population 
in a metropolitan area so large that one sec- 
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tion alone, the San Fernando Valley, is the size 
of the whole city of Chicago. The springing 
up overnight of whole new communities de- 
manded a reorganization of the entire library 
system. The new program was inaugurated by 
a Survey which enlisted the services of a num- 
ber of prominent librarians from many sections 
of the country, and provided a springboard for 
the future. Expansion, of course, has been 
limited by budget restrictions and the infla- 
tionary spiral; but visitors to Los Angeles in 
June will be interested in such new functional 
branch buildings as Westchester or San Pedro, 
in the development of decentralization and the 
regional system, in the use of mobile units in a 
city system. 





While the exigencies of the Los Angeles 
situation has forced an immediate emphasis 
upon extension, the Central building continues 
to play a vital role in the research needs of the 
community. The growth of industrialism has 
been reflected in the increase in technical serv- 
ices and. the creation of a new business library. 
But the volume of demand for cultural research 
is a Southern California phenomenon, the re- 
sult of the library's cooperation with the re- 
search departments of movie studios and 
television stations. The number of active free 
lance writers is immense, and, it seems to li- 
brarians, the number of writers who have yet 
to break into print even larger. In fact, since 
the year Margaret Mitchell brought Gone 
with the Wind out of her trunk to astound 
herself, her neighbors, and the world, it seems 
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Unirep Press 


Miss Monroe examines Max Reinhardt s 
manuscripts 


to many librarians that the number of house- 
wives who are working on historical novels is 
exceeded only by the number who plan to get 
rich through puzzle contests. At all events, 
the many special features of the Library’s 
central collections are in constant use: the 
great theater collection, the fine collection of 
orchestral scores, the section on California and 
the Southwest and Latin America, rich with 
irreplaceable material, the impressive section 
on voyages and early exploration, the uniquely 
comprehensive fiction collection. All these 
and many others are balanced by new fea- 
tures: the films in the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment; the growing library of microfilm and 
microcards: the record collection. The cen- 
tral collections of the library are dedicated 
to the policy of service on a broad scale to fill 
all the legitimate needs of a complex metro- 
politan center. 

In 1912 the Los Angeles County Public 
Library was organized to serve the unincorpo- 
rated portions of the county, as well as many 
of the smaller cities wishing to participate in 
the service. At last report, under the ener- 
getic leadership of John Henderson, it consists 
of 89 branches, 20 stations, and four mobile 
units, in addition to the downtown library and 
distributing center. Like the city system, the 
County Library is geared to the problems of 
population growth and vast distances. A num- 
ber of new branch buildings have been con- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Our Reading Heritage 


T. V. SMITH 
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Man, however well behaved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved. 


No, that judgment of Gilbert’s is not fair, for 
one main reason. Monkeys don’t write books. 
According to the latest statistics, not a single 
library in monkey-language exists in all Africa 
or South America. 

But don’t get me wrong about those funny 
simian cousins. They’re fine enough fellows in 
their way, no doubt. They don't, for instance, 
make one book their party line, and go about 
burning all other books and liquidating all 
other wordmongers. Every monkey can 
monkey around all he pleases, and no one of 
them is thus encouraged to ape the Devil under 
the guise of playing God. 

It is our inheritance that makes us human. 
Books are the chief symbols of that heritage. 
While the monkeys chatter, we fill the world 
with books; but we do not always distribute our 
books wisely or well. That I know from per- 
sonal experience. 

Books were few and hard to come by in the 
pioneer Texas of my childhood, as they still are 
for many a country youth. My father’s library, 
large for the time and place, consisted, I be- 
lieve, of only sixteen volumes. One was the 
Bible. Fourteen were a family heirloom (a 
set) of Clarke’s Commentaries Upon the Bible. 


professor and 
philosopher, is the author 
and co-author of some 
twenty books. He is 
Maxwell professor of 
citizenship and 
philosophy at Syracuse 
University. Long active 
in national programs and 
educational endeavors, he 
holds a number of college 
and university 
professorships of 
literature and 


philosophy. 
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5 Coprricur 1952 BY ALFRED STEFFERUD 


—W. S. Gilbert 


The sixteenth volume was Peck’s Bad Boy. The 
number, but not the quality, was low. Come 
to think of it, the quality could hardly have 
been better for me. The Bible, in our culture, 


is after all the Book. But the Bible, ill under- 


stood, confirms provincialism, nurtures sectari- 
anism, and provokes fanaticism. Clarke’s com- 
mentaries, luckily, hailed from the 18th Century 
Enlightenment, and gave generous perspective 
to Biblical piety. 

Moreover, nothing can better supplement 
piety than a sense of humor—proper antidote 
as humor is to unc- 
tion. Pecks Bad 
Boy was precisely 
what was needed to 
prevent piety from 
a? getting sticky—just 
ART” good clean fun of 

the prankster sort. 

>) Let me not feel sorry 

: for myself, then, 

over the literary leanness of my youth: it was 

a balanced if sparse diet—piety, perspective, 

humor. Better still, the books I read, and 

didn't read, left me with a desire for more, 

much more. I resolved in my youth~—alas, for 

callow ambition!—that, before I died, I would 
have read all the books in the whole world. 

Even few books will do, if they are good 
books; and some books will be had by anyone 
if the desire be strong enough. The first thing, 
then, is to make certain that there is respect for 
our tradition and love for books as its chief 
carrier. As desire for perspective gets books 
written and read, so the desire is itself pro- 
duced by a felt lack. Let us go, therefore, to 
the root of the matter, and offer to men’s lacks 
the canned vitamins—which books are—for 
every variety of anemia from which mankind 
suffers. 
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Never Too Late 


ANNE ROBINSON 


THE BOOKMOBILE MADE its second stop for 
the day at the White Oak Baptist Church in 
Green Level, a small rural community about 18 
miles from Raleigh, North Carolina. An un- 
usually large group of people was awaiting our 
arrival. Some came to return patterns, books, 
and other reading materials which they had 
borrowed on a previous visit. There were, also, 
others who had never seen the bookmobile. 

After exchanging greetings and listening to 
community news, the doors of the bookmobile 
were opened, and more than a dozen persons 
gathered around. Many of them selected 
books and were soon on their way home again. 
Others looked at the books, magazines and 
newspapers, and admired the growing plants 
which we carry to exchange with flower lovers. 
But still there were a number of persons who 
just looked on. When asked if help was needed 
in making selections, a man in the group re- 
plied, “Not today, Maxam, I can’t read much, 
but Pve heard so much about this here book 
wagon, just thought I would come and see 
for myself.” When asked if he would like to 
learn to read, he answered, “Yep, lady, I sho’ 
would.” He thought for a moment and then 
asked, “Reckon Im too old to learn now, 
Maam?” We assured him that he was not too 
old to learn if he really wanted to, and that if 
there were 10 persons in the community who 
were interested in learning to read, a class 
could be organized, and help would be given 
them. 

Leaders in the community were contacted, 
and talks made in the churches and other pub- 
lic meeting places. When sufficient interest 
was aroused, notices giving date, place and 
hour of the meeting were sent to the daily 
newspapers and to the radio stations. 

On October 29, 1951 at 7:30 P.M., a group 


ANNE ROBINSON 
is bookmobile librarian, 
Richard B. Harrison 
Public Library, Raleigh, 
N.C. She is a graduate 
of Shaw University and 
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Q. E. Gartarp Pore 


Adult Education Groups Attending a 
Lecture in Library. 


of 17 persons met at the White Oak Baptist 
Church, and the White Oak Adult Education 
Class was organized. This class grew from 17 
to 36 members, with an average of 25 persons 
present at each meeting. 


Other Classes 


Announcements, by newspaper and radio, 
concerning the White Oak class attracted the 
attention of people in many communities. The 
demands for adult classes from other sections 
of the county were great, but because of our 
limited budget and small library staff only 
three other classes were organized: Jeffreys 
Grove, Juniper Level and Wendell. 

Our next move was to ascertain the educa- 
tional status of each individual so that they 
might be grouped accordingly. We found 
that many of these men and women, whose 
ages ranged from 22 to 70 years, had never 
had the privilege of being enrolled in any 
school before. The grade level of the groups 
ranged from the Ist grade to the 9th grade. 
Many in the upper grades read very poorly, 
some could only read printed material, while 
others could neither read nor write. 

A survey showed that there were numerous 
reasons given by these “late learners” as to 
why they were interested in attending the 
adult education classes. Most significant 
among those given was the desire to learn to 
read, write, and work simple arithmetic prob- 
lems in order that they might handle their 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Libraries in Educational Television 


L. Quincy MUMFORD 


A FAMILIAR TELEVISION COM- 
mercial goes, “Have you looked 
ad at your compact lately?” It sug- 
‘meee gests, of course, that you can do 
ing about your old battered compact as 
simply as buying a new one, preferably the one 
that is gleamingly telecast before you. That 
commercial might well be parodied with, “Have 
you thought about television lately?” For tele- 
vision, which stands before us as one of the 
most effective educational devices ever de- 
veloped, promises to make some of the older 
mechanisms look pretty dull by comparison. 
Television, however, unlike the new compact, 
leaves us no choice. Its implications for li- 
braries, especially for those in the public field, 
are of such significance that we must consider 
and do something about them. 

Television's educational potential has been 
widely demonstrated: The Kefauver Hearings, 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
presidential conventions and campaigns, the 
many local programs dealing with the educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic life of the community 
~all bear evidence of the great contribution 
this new medium can be to education. More 
recently the superb program Omnibus pro- 
duced by the TV-Radio Workshop of the Ford 
Foundation demonstrates in a highly successful 
way the possibilities of projecting educational 
material in a manner which is both instructive 
and interesting. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
recognized the importance of educational tele- 
vision when, in April 1952, it ordered the reser- 
vation of 242 local channels for non-commer- 
cial educational use. 

Since then many communities have been 
busy exploring the possibilities of utilizing the 





L. QUINCY MUMFORD 


director of the Cleveland 
Public Library, reports 
on library experiments in 
educational television. 
Appropriately, he 

serves at present as 
chairman of ALA’s 
Audio-Visual Board. 





reserved channels. They will not be reserved 
indefinitely for this purpose. Under the pres- 
ent ruling educational institutions have until 
June 1953 to make application for them. 

While it is possible that this time limit may be 





TV travel through reading 
L to R: Nancy Lybarger, Cleveland Public 
Library; Gladys Wallene, American Steel 


and Wire Co.; Gloria Brown, WNBK; 


Mildred Funnell, WNBK. 


extended, the importance of present planning 
for their use cannot be overstressed. 

What part can the public library play in the 
use of television and in the development of 
educational stations within the community? Is 
it the function of libraries to serve as repositor- 
ies of resources for programming rather than to 
be active programmers? Are they prepared to 
meet the requirements of television production? 
Is the cost prohibitive? These are the vital 
questions with which many libraries are pres- 
ently concerned. 

In an attempt to find the answers to some of 
these questions, the Cleveland Public Library 
decided last spring to experiment with the pre- 
sentation of a series of programs. After careful 
consideration a decision was made not to seek 
regular time for an independent program at 
the beginning, but rather to accept the invita- 
tion of a going daily program called The Idea 
Shop to utilize fifteen minutes weekly of its 
public service period. Through the work of a 
television committee, a series of fourteen pro- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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SWLA in Mexico 


Quod Erat Demonstrandum 


ALICE M. Ducas 


CERTAINLY, rr was no new thought that 
a library association from the United States 
should hold its conference in Mexico. Thirty 
years ago, it had seemed plausible that the 
librarians from Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas might some 
day want to promote library service by means 
of an association whose membership would 
include all librarians in that large area which, 
although divided by an international frontier, 
is nevertheless united by common heritage of 
history, of language, of religion, of ethnic 
origin. Thus, in 1922, it was written in the 
charter of SWLA that the purpose of this asso- 
ciation would be “to promote libraries and 
library services in the Southwestern states of the 
United States and Mexico... .” 

But, over the years, no attempt was made to 
invite Mexicans to participate in the activities 
of the association other Aes as guests at the 
biennial conferences, and in some instances 
as speakers. Seemingly, the Mexicans re- 
mained unaware that they could take part in 
the association as members. 

However, early in 1950, having received 
information about the provisions of the charter 
and knowing that Mexico had not yet set up 
the mechanics by means of which librarians 
from that country would automatically become 
members of SWLA, five Mexicans and three 
Americans living in Mexico petitioned for in- 
dividual membership. The roster of members 
for the 1949-50 biennium showed the names 
of these eight members. During the summer of 
1950, this small group was fortunate in receiv- 
ing the financial help of Mexico City College, 
so that Mrs. Helen S. Farrington, of El Paso, 
then president of the association, could be in- 
vited to visit the libraries of Mexico and to 
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medal awarded to Alice 
Dugas, Edmon Low and 
Mrs. Florrinell Morton by 
the city of Mexico 





meet informally with the librarians. On this 
occasion, she invited the members from Mexico 
and other interested librarians to attend. the 
San Antonio conference to be held that same 
year. As a result, some fifteen persons jour- 
neyed to San Antonio, among them the five 
Mexicans who held membership. One of the 
general sessions was devoted to Mexico and the 
speakers were from among the delegation. 


Mexican Conference 


At this meeting, there was much talk con- 
cerning the possibility of holding the next 
biennial conference in Mexico; but it was 
really a telegram to that effect sent by John 
Hall Jacobs, of New Orleans, that forced dis- 
cussion of the matter and gave impulse to the 
idea. Still, from many angles, the plan seemed 
unfeasible. There were those who thought 
the proposed location too far away; those who, 
oblivious of the fact that they have seen li- 
brarians from Mexico in attendance at ALA 
meetings in Chicago and New York, thought 
the journey too expensive; those who felt sure 
that exhibits could not cross the international 
boundary; and those who were positive that 
“anyway, nobody would go to Mexico to look 
at books.” Some said too that Mexican li- 
brarians would not attend the meetings. 

Meanwhile, the individual memberships in 
Mexico grew to fifteen,—ten of them Mexicans, 


three of them American librarians, the other 


two, American educators eager to see the ex- 
tension of cultural relations through libraries. 
Concurrent with this development and like the 
proverbial snowball, the idea of having the 
conference south of the border gained momen- 
tum. And, in time, details were somehow 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Items of F 
Interest for Y 
Librarians 


This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 


library periodicals, All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 

What does a career in library service offer? 
Ray Lindquist, Joseph Bram, Harry Cook and 
Helen Wessells in the December 1 issue of Lj 
give you some inspiring pointers for being a 
better librarian and for recruiting others to 
the profession. 

Have you heard about the new “Public Re- 
lations Planner Service,” conducted by three 
old friends, Marie Loizeaux, Mildred Bruder 
Buchanan, and Miriam McNally? Write for 
details from 75 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 24. 
SLA, by the way, is to conduct a public rela- 
tions clinic for its officers, chapter presidents, 
and committee chairmen (See Special Li- 
braries, November 1952). 

The use of multiple forms, punched cards, 
photographic charging, and catalog card re- 
production in libraries are included in the 
symposium on mechanical aids in the Novem- 
ber issue of Catholic Library World. All af 
the articles are well worth your time, 

School and children’s librarians will want 
to see and perhaps own a copy of Fare for 
the Reluctant Reader, compiled for the Capi- 
tal Area School Development Association and 
published by the New York State College fer 
Teachers in Albany. 

The Bowker lecture for 1952 was given by 
Freeman Lewis on “Paper Bound Books in 
America.” Reprints are available from the 
New York Public Library or you may read it 
in PW for November 15 and 22. 

The California Librarian for September and 
December includes Ed Wight’s paper written 
for the Library Development Committee on 
the “Separation of Professional and Nonpro- 
fessional Work in Public Libraries.” 

B. Lamar Johnson’s General Education ia 
Junior Colleges, a report of the California 
study of general education in the junior cob 
lege, recently published by the American 
Council on Education, will interest both col- 
lege and school librarians. Chapters from this 
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book have appeared in the October issues of 
NEA Journal and the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Special libraries are covered in the October 
issue of Library Trends. With Herman H. 
Henkle of the John Crerar Library as guest 
editor and many other noted special librarians 
as authors, the second number of this new 
periodical is well worth reading. l 

Meetings, conventions, associations have 
been treated extensively in recent periodicals. 
Adult Leadership for November is devoted to 
“Getting and Keeping Members” and for De- 
cember to “Improving Large Meetings.” 
Tommie Dora Barker wrote a concise history 
of Southeastern Library Association in its 1952 
conference program. A provocative article in 
School Review September 1952 (reprinted in 
Education Digest for November) carries the 
title “How can Conventions be made more 
fruitful?” 

Among the new items in the Headquarters 
Library are plans of the Stockton and Phoenix 
public libraries; and colored slides of the 
Highland Branch Library in Atlanta and the 
Fairmont State College, 

Vermont's regional library service is well 
described in the Winter 1952-53 copy of Ver- 
mont Life. Speaking of library development 
in the states, the Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts library agencies have issued attractive 
brochures about their respective plans for 
regional library service. 

Bookmobile librarians will be interested in 
the newest type of mobile unit, which has 
been developed in England by C. D. Produc- 
tions Ltd. With the use of a patented ex- 
pandable girder method, the sides of the 
trailer expand to accommodate twenty read- 
ers and 4500 volumes. Read about it in the 
Library Association Record, November issue. 
Incidentally some museums have caught the 
bookmobile idea, only they call it the “art- 
mobile.” Instead of library service, this mo- 
bile unit provides art exhibits for rural and 
semi-rural schools, 

HELEN T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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On Tuesday, June 17, a privately-promoted 
Jonvention Special Train will leave Chicago 
nroute to al from the 1953 Annual Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, It will consist of air con- 
ditioned first class Pullman accommodations 
-with special lounge and dining car facilities. 
. Limited to members of ALA, their families 
d guests, no effort has been spared in plan- 
ig for a comfortable and most attractive tour 
» Los Angeles. This is not a routine “West 
st Tour” offered to the general public, but 
lored to the pur 
zhout the trip, those participating will 
d-as individuals, not as members of a 
hus everyone may have the pleasure 
ling with other association members 
the same time be free to pursue individ- 
L ests. As an added convenience, travel 
-ass will be given ag pes by experi- 
_enced travel representatives, who are scheduled 
to take care of all tickets, baggage, transfers 
a other bothersome and time-consuming de- 
tails. f 
En route to Los Angeles, a one day stop will 
be made, June 19, for sightseeing in Salt Lake 
City. June 20 will be spent in visiting gigantic 





























Your 1953 Special Convention Train 


Go West— Together 


Convention Special Train Arrangements 

















Hoover Dam and Las Vegas, Nevada, wher 
special entertainment is planned. Another sto 
will be made at Mission Inn, Calif. 
The convention train leaves Los Angeles th 
evening of June 26. Two days will b 
sightseeing at San Francisco and two mor 
will be given to the scenic attractions a 
semite Park. A sightseeing tour of € 
Canyon is scheduled for July 2, and th 
terminates in Chicago the afternoon of July 4 
The cost includes all transportation and Pul 
man accommodations, all meals, except in Lo 
Angeles and San Francisco, stopovers and sigh 
seeing as indicated, hotel accommodations. 











San Francisco and Yosemite, all group trans! ors : 
of both passengers and their baggage, : rs 


assistance for the round trip of an experience 






















trip is now available. Simply detach the cou 
pon which appears in the United States Trave 
Agency advertisement in this insert, and ma: 
to the United States Travel Agency at the < 
dress shown. A copy will be sent 
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%& Gianr Repwoops—a delightful 
drive across Golden Gate Bridge to 
Muir Woods and the 1000 year old, 
300 feet high Redwoods. 







% YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK ——Revel 
for two days in the magic of Yo- 
semite, See Glacier Point, 3254 feet 
up, also Mariposa Grove of big trees. 


%& Granp Canvon in Arizona—Gasp 
at the magnificence of the gap that 
opened the eyes of the world, motor 
many miles above the splendor of the 
cascading Colorado River. 





HERE'S WHERE YOU GO 


This is the route of your special train 
and shows the places to be visited on 
your trip to and from the ALA con- 
vention. 





Detach this coupon and mail it for 
your copy of colorful brochure i con- 
taining detailed information and cost 
of this trip. Make reservation early 
as space will be limited, 


REEERE EARNE een 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 






































SOUTHERN PACIFIC PHOTO 


Half-Dome Mountain, Yosemite 
National Park 


promptly. The Convention Special Train pre- 
sents a wonderful opportunity for librarians 
to combine attendance at the 1953 convention 
with vacation, and it should be remembered 


Post Conference Hawaiian Tours 


Tours to Hawaii may be economically and 
conveniently arranged by those attending the 
Los Angeles Conference. By fast stratocruisers 
the five Hawaiian resort islands are only 9% 
hours from Los Angeles. Luxury liners, offer- 
ing a “vacation at sea,” make the trip in 4% 
days, Fares are as low as $160 one way with 
a ten percent reduction for the round trip. 
Starting point of all Hawaii visits is Honolulu. 
From there, visitors may hop by short plane 
flights to modern tropic airports on four neigh- 
boring islands. All beach resorts feature the 
outdoor life of surf and sun the year around, 
and game fish are plentiful in the deep waters 
off half-a-dozen coasts. Plan now for an all- 
island vacation for a wide variety of scenic 
beauty. All those who are interested are urged 
to communicate directly with Mrs. Mabel Jack- 
a head librarian, Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
ulu, 





possible delay. 
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Upper and Lower Yosemite Falls, Yosemite 
National Park 


that one can travel round trip on this special 
train or one way in either direction. It is sug- 
gested you send for your brochure with the least 
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Ancient Diamond Head crater 
































insurance 


Evaluation of Library Materials 


ALA COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES’ 


Preliminary Statement 


The decade which closed in 1950, a period 
of war and post-war inflation, brought about 
many changes in the books and materials of 
libraries. Being a time of shortages, substitu- 
tions of one material for another were neces- 
sary. Films and film-strips thus were added 
to microfilm and phonograph recordings which 
were in general acceptance as part of a library’s 
collection in 1940. 

The Insurance for Libraries Committee re- 
acting to the constant requests for a revision 


of the evaluation figures suggested in The’ 


Insurance of Libraries by Dorothea M. Singer 
(ALA, 1946) undertook such a revision early in 
1951. With the advice and assistance from 
representatives of casualty insurance companies 
and the adjustment companies handling claims 
of loss for insurance companies, the committee 
prepared a new set of evaluation figures on 
books and printed materials. These items were 
considered in the light of present replacement 
costs as effected by increase cost of binding, 
and the possibility of replacement by microfilm 
or microcard reproduction. 

In order to make a realistic estimate of 
current prices for books, printed materials and 
binding the Committee contacted and received 
advice from the following cooperating institu- 
tions: American Book Publishers Council, 
American Booksellers Association, American 
Textbook Institute, Library Binding Institute 
and the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

For a basis of evaluating microfilm, micro- 
card and similar materials advice from the 
Library of Congress, The Microcard Founda- 
tion and University Microfilms was received. 

In the field of audio-visual materials the 
Committee made an exhaustive study of the 
catalogs and current price lists. of those com- 
panies which specialize in these media. The 
prices arrived at are based upon averages 
found by the Committee in its study. 


i Members of the committee: Horace S. Moses, chairman, 
1951-52; Ernest F. Doerschuk, Orville L. Eaton, Albert C. Lake, 
Benjamin F. Smith, Arthur Yabroff, 
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In the matter of discounts to libraries, the 
Committee chose a conservative figure wherever 
possible. Discounts usually vary, in current 
practice, with the size of the library and its 
purchasing power. 

Finally the Committee re-affirmed the basic 
formula as stated in the 1946 edition of The 
Insurance for Libraries. In only one instance 
was a formula changed. This one exception 
being for juvenile books where it has become 
the general practice for a library to purchase 
most of its books in prebound form. 


EVALUATION FIGURES 


Compiled by the Committee on Insurance 
. for Libraries 


June 1952 
Books, Periodicals, Sheet Music, Microfilm 
Insurance Cost 
Per Volume Value Price 
(97¢ Average Binding Cost) 
($1.11 Minimum Binding) 
Adult Fiction $ 1.388 $1.42 $2.28 
Adult Non-Fiction 3.69 2.79 3.35 
Juvenile Books .97 1.27 1.42 
Reference Books 6.48 
Periodicals 4.25 
Foreign Language 
Books 


—circulation dropped 
Town & County 


Histories 3.50 
Genealogies 8.00 
Documents 

Paper Bulletins .29 

Paper-Bound Vols. 1.78 

Bound Volumes 8.55 

Periodicals Vols. 3.55 


Sheet Music .68 
Microfilm (100 ft. 

positive print) $12.00 (University Microfilm) 

Note: Cost of production must determine the re- 
placement evaluation of such “negatives” which 
the library holds. 

Microcards (per card) .20 (Fremont Rider, Wes- 
leyan University) 

Microprints (original price as furnished by sup- 
plier) 


bl 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Film—Silent (400 foot reels) Average price derived 
from EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


*Ins. Value Cost Price 
16mm Per reel 


Black & white $12 $24 

Color 24 48 
8mm Per reel 

Black & white 1.48 5.95 

Color ~- 3.12 12.50 


Film—Sound (400 foot reels). Based upon the rates 
for Aetna Group coverage available through 
Educational Film Library Association mem- 
bership. 


16mm Per reel 
Black & white 25 50 
Color 50 100 


Filmstrip—Per Unit (Filmstrip subjects vary as to 
number of “frames” which determines length 
of unit). Average price derived from the list 
of the Society for Visual Education. 


Black & White 1.50 8 
Color 9.50 5 


*Allow 50% for depreciation and obsolescence 
on all items except on 8mm film’ where 75% de- 
preciation must be allowed due to type of pro- 
jectors used. 


A NEW MAP! 


FIRLEY'S 
LITERARY - PICTORIAL 
UNITED STATES 


Number Slal _ 





SANT a 








RET 


Large size, 64 x 44 inches. Avail- 

able in all mountings. Mounting 

governs price. Write for circular 
` No. H19a, 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
' MAP - GLOBE - ATLAS PUBLISHERS 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 
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Slides—2” x 2” per slide 


*Ins. Value Cost Price. 
Black & White 20 30 
Color 34 50 


* Allowance of ore third for depreciation and 
obsolescence. 


Phonograph Records—Classical & Semi-classical 
78RPM 


*Ins. Value Cost Price 
10” disc 50 715 
12” dise 84 1.25 


* Allowing one third for depreciation. 


33-13 RPM—(Microgroove) Average price based on 
the retail list prices of ten leading producers. 


"Ins. Value Cost Price 
10” disc 1.94 3.88 
12” disc 2.66 5.32 


° Allowing one half for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. These items are for the most part replace- 
able on today’s market. 


45 RPM—Average price based upon the list prices 
of major producers. 


"Ins. Value Cost Price 
7” disc 55 1.10 


* Allowing one half for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 





















THE SUBJECT ANALYSIS 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


* 


Papers presented at en Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 24-28, 1952, under the sponsorship of the 
School of Library Service and the A.L.A. Division of 
Cataloging and: Classi-ication. 


, * 


Includes contributions by: Wyllis E. Wright, Leo H. 
LaMontagne, Jesse Shera, David Judson Haykin, Gerald 
D. McDonald, Alex Ladenson, Frank R. Rogers, Mar- 
garet Egan, Kanardy L. Taylor, Harry Dewey, Wesley 
Simonton, Verner W. Clapp, Carlyle J. Frarey, Jean K. 
Taylor, Ruth Erlandsoa, Allen T. Hazen, J. W. Perry, 
Dorothy Charles, Sarita Robinson. 


* 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MAURICE F. TAUBER 


* 


Approximately 230p. Price $2.75 
Order from Columbia U. Bookstore 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Latest News about 


New Materials and : 


Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS — 





DispLays that attract attention can be provided 
for by the Turninc Boox, which you may have 
seen in point-of-sale displays. Leaves of the book 
are turned by a small motor, and virtually any 
kind of display material can be attached to the 
cardboard pages. Consider using this display item 
in your window, lobby, reading toom, or any 
other place where you want a little action to insure 
attention for your public relations material. For 
further information write to Smith, Hagel & Snyder, 
30 E. 60th St., New York 22. 

Hight millimeter MicrorrLMinc on 16mm film 
is now available in a new Recordak microfilmer 
(model JD), that has a reduction ratio of 36 to 1. 
An interesting and unique arrangement of twin 
Jenses results in a double row of images on 16mm 
film, which makes for greater film economy. Built 
in is a film reader magnifying 84 diameters. The 
Junior Microfilmer sells for $1150 and may be 
rented for $25 a month. Deliveries began in Janu- 
ary. Write to Eastman Kodak, Rochester 4, or see 
your local representative. 

Bold or regular weight type at the flick of a 
finger is a feature of Remington Rand’s new Electri- 
conomy Typewrirer, the Dual-Rite. The bold 
type would be invaluable in any library for the 
production of mimeo book lists, or any copy to be 
reproduced when a bold face is needed for empha- 
sis. Go to your Remington Rand branch office or 
write directly to 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
for information. 

REDECORATING need not close your library if you 
use Du Pont’s new wall primer that dries in from 
45 minutes to 2 hours. You can be ready for the 
finish coat as soon as the circuit of the room is 
completed. Write to DuPont, Wilmington, Del., 
for information or see your local paint dealer. 

When you write to Diebold, Inc., 3007 Mul- 
berry Road, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio, for their stud 
on record retention and storage, classification, cod- 





(Continued from page 51) 
build an ancient city through reading in librar- 
ies. In a low mood, I felt that I must have 
been. 

I went in search of the verger and asked him 
the date of the steeple. It had been put up by 
Christopher Wren, after the Great Fire, and 
the old one had been just as I described it. So 
all was well, and the city I had built from 
library books still stands. 
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ing, Fixe MANAGEMENT, please mention the 
ALA Bulletin. 

Put your best book forward with the Slyd-in 
Book Dispiayer. It supports a book in front of 
the shelf with the attention-getting front cover in 
full view. And did you know that Slyd-in now 
manufactures its shelving with adjustable parti- 
tions? Write to Slyd-in, 500 Woodlawn Ave., 
Greensboro, N.C. for information. 

If you are looking for an unconditionally guaran- 
teed Newsparer FILE, in custom, utility, or loose- 
leaf styles, a post card to O. J. Forman Company, 
Monmouth, Ill, may give you your answer. 

Low cost STEEL Fres are available as low as 
$32.40 in the 4-drawer letter size from American 
Metal Products Corp., 3864 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 
8, Mo. 

“Safe-T-Stak” files manufactured by Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio, are adapted to various stor- 
age needs, Compact and comparatively inexpensive 
is item no, 82-70 designed for and accommodating 
42 boxes of microfilm. Although less elaborate 
than other microfilm storage cabinets, and although 
lacking special fancy features, “Safe-T-Stak” is ade- 
quate for most purposes. 

Contributed by Walter W. Wright 


If you use Remington Rand Procel Srencizs, 
write for a copy locator to facilitate the alignment 
or centering of material to be typed on the stencil. 
Ask for Copy Locator DS106., 


NEW CATALOGS 


Filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides on the subject of 
theatre and drama. Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 
166th St., New York 82. 

Current films available for sale or rental are 
described in a new 52-page catalog, published by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif, 

S.V.E. filmstrips and slide films for Easter, 
lenten, and spring programs. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1845 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, IL 


Facts from HQ 


Each year the headquarters admin- 
istrative services staff, working with 


membership records, handles approxi- 
mately 210,000 membership cards. 
Malcolm Harbridge, Chief Accountant 
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(Continued from page 52) 


decorating features, and the desirability of ad- 
joining rooms or establishing subject area con- 
ference rooms in other parts of the building. 
With new schools being built all over the 
country, there are many articles on architec- 
tural plans appearing in educational periodi- 
cals. Some are to be viewed with alarm by 
the absence of a library in the plan, while 
others are reassuring and enlightening in de- 
picting the scope of the library. When authors 
or architects have been questioned about not 
_ providing space for a central library the an- 
swer has always been “building costs.” This is 
poor economy! The administrator needs to 
prevail upon the local board of education and 
the architect that the library is required in the 
school of today and tomorrow, that the modern 
curriculum demands it, that it is equally as 
important as the classrooms, that it is as essen- 
tial'as the gymnasium and other special de- 
partments. With houses and public buildings 
being planned with the basic space provided 
and additions or wings made optional for the 
present or future construction, it seems neces- 
sary to set up and publicize minimum essen- 
tials for the library space. In the basic plans, 
space should be provided for the central Ji- 
brary, with expansion planned for the future. 


Minimum Essentials 


In considering minimum essentials, archi- 
tects, administrators, and librarians should 
agree on the size of the room and the func- 
tional furniture and equipment necessary to 
provide adequate service to the teachers and 
pupils. There has been a tendency to clutter 
a library with many pieces of furniture that are 
not absolutely requisite. Some of these might 
be dispensed with until the space is expanded. 
Shelving, tables and chairs of correct height 
for the physical stature of the pupils, built-in 
cupboards and magazine racks, under window 
shelving wide enough so that the card catalog 
cabinet, the dictionary and atlas stand might 
be placed on the top surface, generous bulletin 
board space, and filing cabinets could be found 
adequate for a starting point when space and 
costs demand primary consideration. A teach- 
ers desk can substitute for a charging desk. 
Many librarians have found the charging desk 
taking entirely too much space in a library, 
giving room for technical and filing accommo- 
dations that properly belong inethe workroom, 
and are often aware that it proves a barrier 
between the students and himself in providing 
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the help and guidance they constantly seek to 
give, 

It is with hesitation that this point of view 
is voiced for fear it will be misunderstood and 
accepted as approved. Far be it! Vigilance 
must be maintained on the part of the librarian 
with the administrator, and the administrator 
with members of the board of education. Every 
effort should be made to meet the standards 
which were prepared- by committees of the 
American Association of School Libraries and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas. These standards were pub- 
lished in 1945 in a pamphlet as a report of 


_one of the Committees on Post-War Planning. 


Likewise, these standards were approved and 
recommended by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, then 
president of the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators. The title of this 
pamphlet is School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow: Functions and Standards. Tenta- 
tive plans are under way for revision of this 
publication. However, the available edition 
will prove most valuable in establishing cri- 
teria for new libraries and improving old ones. 
Dear Mr. Architect; revised edition 1952, pre- 
pared by the American Association of School 
Librarians, is the latest official statement on 
standards from the Association. 

Trends in school library quarters point to 
maintaining the centralized library, but not of 
such size to seat a proportionate percentage of 
the student body so that the management of 
students, the materials and the services be- 
come unwieldy. Several types are emerging, 
such as adjoining conference rooms, subject 
area libraries where a full class may be sched- 
uled and the teacher and librarian work co- 
operatively with students on an assignment, 
or separate libraries organized according to 
freshman, sophomore, and other levels in con- 
junction with the main library. 

The librarian or library staff plays the lead- 
ing role in the effectiveness of the library. 
Beside the standards for education and profes- 
sional training of the person as established by 
educational accrediting agencies, the persona] 
traits and approach to the work and services by 
the librarian is of paramount importance. 
Many traits recognized as good salesmanship 
should be inherent in the librarian. A person 
with a zest for living and working with people, 
one with an inquisitive and alert mind, one who 
enjoys reading and sharing it with others, one 
who has poise, dignity and self-control, as well 
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as a keen sense of humor and a friendly manner 
has the attributes sought by the school admin- 
istrator in selecting the librarian and library 
staff. ; 

The materials of communication comprise 
the library collection from various forms of 
printed matter to the many forms of audio 
and visual aids. It is essential that the collec- 
tion meet the needs of the curriculum and the 
community in which the school is located. 
They should be selected and geared to the 
capabilities of the student body, so as to in- 
struct, inform, inspire and give pleasure. As 
the curriculum changes, the materials must 
change to meet the changing demands. In 
spite of the teacher who clings to use of ma- 
terials with which she is familiar the librarian’s 
obligation is to present the newer materials 
with their more attracive formats and with their 
present-day approach. The librarian should 
be constantly alert to this need so that older 
materials are discarded, not only ephemeral 
matter but books as well. There is no place 
for “dead-wood” on school library shelves or in 
files. a 

The fourth factor is the program, which 
should be one to insure the library and its 
services being utilized to the fullest capacity. 
A functional library is dependent upon an 
understanding principal and the use made of 
it by the faculty. There is a direct ratio in this 
regard. The students’ use is contingent upon 
‘this fact. Dr. Stephen Romine wrote a pro- 
vocative article entitled “Needed! More Con- 
cern for the Instructional Program,” which 
appeared in the September 1951 issue of The 
Nation’s Schools. In it he states “top level 
leadership is called for in (1) Curriculum; (2) 
Guidance; (8) Library; and (4) Pupil Activi- 
ties. . . . The school library should serve as a 
laboratory of learning. In addition to trained 
personnel, this necessitates an adequate 
amount and proper distribution of books, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, charts, and other materials. 
Many sohools are weak in these respects. Li- 
brary services should be used efficiently by pu- 
pils and teachers. Problems are many in 
scheduling and instructing of pupils and teach- 
ers in library techniques. The growing em- 
phasis on library services can make this an 
important area in which the administrator may 
function to improve the educational program.” 


In evaluating the services of the library in 
the school, as well as his efforts, the librarian 
should pose and consider some of the following 
questions: 

Am I aware of the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the school which I serve? 

Am I familiar with the course of study and 
current materials? 

Do I keep the collection fluid? Do I pre- 
pare materials which are pertinent to a unit of 


` work for loan during a class period? 


Do I provide adequate “instruction” in the 
use of the library? 

Do I assist the teachers in making provisions 
for individual differences in a variety of ma- 
terials offered? . 

Do I provide a reserve shelf for special as- 
aigaments and a professional shelf for teach- 
ers! 

Do I report to teachers salient information 
about students: their work methods, reading 
interests and habits? 

Do I supply annotated guides for selection 
of new materials? . 

Do I welcome class groups and their teach- 
ers for special projects? 

Do I go more than half way in working with 
the teachers? 

Do I accept gracefully school duties re- 
quired of other members of the faculty? 

Do I work with and have the support of 
otber social and educational agencies in the 
community, as the public library? the P.T.A.? 
ete.! : 

Do I maintain a consistent and ever chang- 
ing publicity program? 

Do I put first things first, that is, services 
before clerical and technical work? 

Do I use student assistants effectively and 
efficiently, or do I exploit them? (Here is the 
most potent group for recruitment.) 


When a librarian can answer these questions 
in the affirmative, he is indeed a super- 
librarian. He has the understanding and sup- 
port of his administrators, an appreciative fac- 
ulty aware of the library services, and is work- 
ing cooperatively toward the objectives of the 
school, He has a sense of direction, of values, 
of appreciation, of human relations, and of ad- 
venture,’ These are all factors that contribute 
toward making a functional school library. 





COMBINE YOUR PROFESSIONAL DUTIES WITH A PLEASANT 
VACATION. ATTEND THE LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE IN ’53 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


Cad 
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(Continued from page 53) 
single year such matters, will be drifting back 
in its usefulness and possible service. 

In this, as in all educational matters, the per- 
sonnel is the most important element. I think 
the most attractive persons connected with the 
schools should be the librarians. They should 
be outstanding in personality, enthusiasm, and 
attractiveness with a knowledge of children 
and of the school program, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the services possible on the 
part of the library. They should pre-eminently 
be interested in the growth and development of 
boys and girls, and should understand the 
unique contribution which the school library 
has to make to the educational program. They 
should be glad to serve, and their task should 
not be considered a burden but a privilege. 

It seems to me that in general there are two 
aspects to the school library: the mechanical 
aspect, and the service aspect. Under the for- 
mer come all such questions as space, equip- 
ment, books, materials of various kinds, cata- 
loging, shelf-listing, and record keeping. All 
these are necessary; but it is possible to have 
all these and still fail in the main essentials of 
a library. The supremely important aspect of 
the library is its service. Unless it is func- 
tional, unless it is used by pupils and teachers, 
then it is simply something to look at and take 
the guests to see. If it is utilized to the extent 
of its possibility, then the value is unbounded. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that 
experience in life is the most valuable of edu- 
cational attainments, but it is impossible for us 
individually to experience all of the things 
about which we should know. Many of our 
experiences must be obtained vicariously. For 
this purpose, there is the storehouse of ma- 
‘terials of all that has gone before contained in 
the books of our libraries. It touches every 
variety of human interest. 

The glory and despair of the public schools is 
the difference in individuals. This difference 
makes possible the wide variety of attainments 
and services: it presents the well-nigh insoluble 
problem of instruction. Every child has a 
different background of experience: he has 
different attitudes; he has different purposes in 
life; he has different interests; he will have a 
different task to perform: but everyone to the 
extent of his capacity, and in keeping with his 
interest and purpose, should be served by the 
public schools. About the only way by which 
we can reach all this diversity of capacity in 
interests, needs, and ability, and by which we 
can give a differentiated assignment, is by the 
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utilization: of the school library. Through this 
service we can reach the children in their fields 
of interest, at their level of achievement accord- 
ing to their needs—if only we could realize this, 
and extend ourselves to make it possible. 

Let me say before closing that the library 
should not be a study hall, if it can possibly 
be avoided. If it is ever to serve as a study 
hall, then it should not be a study hall as com- 
monly defined, but rather a materials work 
center, where students go to seek information 
and to solve problems. Certainly it should 
never be a detention hall. Only pleasant mem- 
ories and associations should emanate from the 
library. It should be an attractive place and 
a pleasant place to go, and one that carries 
with it satisfying and enjoyable experiences. 

It should not, however, be a place merely 
to look at; it is a service center; it is a place to 
use, a laboratory, and any library that depends 
upon its recognition simply on grounds of its 
attractiveness is a failure. 

In my opinion, the point at which our 
teacher training institutions are falling down 
in the worst sort of way is in preparing teachers 
to use the resources of school libraries. All too 
many of our teachers do not know what is 
available for them, nor how to help the pupils 
to use the materials to good advantage. The 
librarian must—with in-service training, and 
with her cordial offers of service—somehow 
bridge this gap. 

Let me recommend with all of the emphasis 
at my command that the librarian should not be 
weighted down by the mechanics of the li- 
brary. Every school system of adequate size 
should have a central cataloging department 
for the preparation of the material, and the 
school librarian should be free to work with 
the pupils, teachers, and supervisors in using 
the materials which have been provided. This 
will include the cooperative selection of addi- 
tional materials. 

I hope I have conveyed to you the thought 
that the library should be at the center of the 
good modern school, that it should be the best, 
the most suitably appointed space in the build- 
ing, that it should be the best equipped room, 
that the materials should be most carefully 
selected, that the personnel should be the 
finest, the most attractive, most energetic, and 
enthusiastic people connected with the schools, 
and they should be free from those mechani- 
cal jobs and unrelated assignments that pre- 
vent them from giving wholehearted service 
to making the library the most serviceable 
feature of. today’s school. 
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structed since the war, designed, as Mr. 
Henderson says, “as unlike the old-fashioned 
Carnegie prototypes as it is possible to go 
within a limited budget.” . These buildings 
have many new and attractive features which 
will interest visitors to the Conference. They 
are close to the street, with large display cases 
near the front door, and a provision to shut off 
the children’s department from the rest of the 
library by a folding wall, so that small group 
meetings may be held in the evening when 
children are rarely present. 

The County Library is entering upon its 
second year of participation in the Ford 
Foundation’s American Heritage Program, 
having been one of the six original libraries 
chosen for the experiment. A number of en- 
thusiastic neighborhood groups have been 
formed to discuss the great documents of our 
freedom, and the Library has found it neces- 
sary to institute a training course for leaders. 

A visit to the Los Angeles County Library 
is urged upon everyone interested in the famed 
California county library system and the way 
it works. 

A number of the cities and towns in Los 
Angeles County have independent libraries, 
not part of the County Library organization. 
These libraries vary in size, some large enough 
to have several branches, like Long Beach, 
Pasadena, and Glendale, others small units in 
tiny communities. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit a detailed account of these li- 
braries, but each visitor in June will have a 
chance to observe a library of the size and type 
he is used to at home. The public libraries of 
Southern California are aiming at constantly 
greater cooperation. Regular meetings of ex- 
ecutives and public relations directors are held, 
a regional film circuit has been established, 
and continually closer bibliographic coopera- 
tion is aimed for. 


Research and University Libraries 


The story of how that colossus of the rail- 
roads Henry E. Huntington, after his retire- 
ment in 1908, turned his remarkable energies 
to book collecting has often been told. In the 
lush era so nostalgically evoked by S. N. Behr- 
man in Duveen, the imperious Huntington 
was not content with picking up rare volumes; 
he captured and brought to his San Marino 
estate entire libraries with the nonchalance 
shown by some of his fellow titans of the New 
World in picking up and transporting Gothic 
churches and Tudor castles. The result, of 
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course, is one of the show places of Califor- 
nia, as well as one of the foremost research 
libraries in the world; and even the most 
stultified addict of television cannot escape a 
thrill at seeing at close hand the 1603 Hamlet 


. or the Gutenberg Bible. For scholars, the li- 


brary is definitive in early English history and 
literature, especially the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and in the field of Americana. Be- 
sides issuing fellowships, the library publishes 
many significant contributions to scholarship. 
It is impossible here to list the individual treas- 
ures of this great collection, but a visit to the 
Huntington is mandatory for all librarians who 
come to Southern California. 

William Andrews Clark, Jr. was another 
millionaire who was interested in books, and 
his library, bequeathed to the University of 
California at Los Angeles, neatly complements 
the Huntington collection by specializing in 
the period 1640-1750, having especially strong 
collections of Dryden and’ Defoe. The con- 
fusion about Defoe’s writings lasts to this day, 
since he not only wrote under assumed names 
but thought nothing of writing pamphlets 
attacking himself and the political party he 
served at the moment (he changed fronts as 
frequently as the legendary “independent 
voter” in American politics). Therefore, a 
complete collection of Defoe is probably im- 
possible, but the Clark has the most compre- 
hensive holdings in this country. In addition 
to this seventeenth century strength, there is an 
odd jump in the Library's specialties to the 
apparently disparate subjects of Oscar Wilde 
and the ‘nineties and the very un-fin-de-siecle 
early days of Montana and the West. (Maybe 
there’s not such a disparity at that; you recall 
how Oscar drank the gold miners under the 
table on his tour in the ’seventies). The Wilde 
collection is probably the finest now in ex- 
istence. 

Under the stimulating leadership of Dr. 
Lawrence Clark Powell, the Library of the 
University of California at Los Angeles is 
rapidly emerging as one of the outstanding 
research centers of the state. The atmosphere 
of this institution reflects the excitement of an 
ambitious program progressively realized. It 
is the policy of President Sproul to serve all 
citizens of the state as well as enrolled stu- 
dents, so Dr. Powell is developing the concept 
of the library as a research center for every- 
one, which cooperates with writers, motion 
picture studios, and public libraries. Special- 
ties include manuscripts and books in Western 
Americana; a growing California section based 
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on the Cowan bibliography; historic children’s 
books; folklore; British commonwealth history; 
many books and manuscripts from the libr 

of the late Arthur Schnitzler, donated by his 
son, which contains writings and an intimate 
journal of the great Viennese author that have 
never been translated; and the recently ac- 
quired Sadleir collection of nineteenth century 
fiction. The Haynes Foundation Library, 
some 30,000 volumes on municipal govern- 
ment and social science, has been transferred 
to the University. The Library maintains an 
active policy of acquiring the manuscripts of 
contemporary California authors. 

The beautiful Doheny Memorial Library at 
the University of Southern California houses a 
continually expanding collection, and it has 
been the policy of Librarian Lewis Stieg to 
add to the already strong holdings on interna- 
tional relations, education, and philosophy. 
The Hoose Memorial Library of philosophy is 
well worth a visit. In acquiring the library of 
the distinguished European philosopher Hein- 
rich Gomperz, U.S.C. has created a collection 
of works on early and modern British and Eu- 
ropean philosophy as well as classical philol- 
ogy that may well be unique. Recently the 
university has added an invaluable theater 
item; the library of the late Max Reinhardt; 
but as this is written, some further Reinhardt 
manuscripts, sought to round out the collec- 
tion, have suddenly, and very publicly, been 
snatched from the University’s grasp by the 
curvaceous Marilyn Monroe. But as this 
young lady’s star role as a lover of fine books 
may be comparatively brief, it is possible that 
when the applause subsides, the Library may 
be able to acquire the treasures after all. 

The Claremont Colleges are celebrating the 
opening of their new Honnold Library, hous- 
ing the collections of three associated colleges 
and supplementing the Scripps College Li- 
brary in a four story modular building with 
stacks and carrells on the two upper floors and 
reading rooms on the two lower, a fine ex- 
ample of a modern library building. The col- 
lection is particularly notable for its oriental 
material. 

A fine liberal arts library is to be found at 


Occidental College and of course technical and — 


scientific subjects are strongly covered at the 
California Institute of. Technology. Interested 
visitors next June will find impressive library 
collections at each educational level, from high 
schools to colleges,, throughout the Southern 
California region. 

An article on the special libraries of Los 
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Angeles will appear in the Bulletin later this 
year. Two interesting examples of special 
service to industry, however, should be men- 
tioned here. One is the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences Library, which is maintained 
cooperatively by the aircraft industries and 
other industrial organizations, as a center for 
information and research. Then. too, in addi- 
tion to their own extensive research depart- 
ments, the motion picture studios rely, for 
material on the history of the films and re- 
lated topics upon the Library of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, which also 
includes an exciting collection of historically 
important moving pictures. Studio research 
libraries vary, but a number, like Paramount, 
Twentieth Century Fox, Universal Interna- 
tional, and others, maintain* fine collections 
and high professional standards of personnel. 

There are many private collectors in the 
region, whose care and interest bode well for 
those fortunate institutions which will even- 
tually inherit their lovingly accumulated 
libraries. An outstanding example is the Li- 
brary of Vinciana, collected by Dr. Elmer. 
Belt, devoted to the many facets of Leonardo's 
amazing life and thought. Charles Boyer has 
established a French research library, and of 
several interesting private theater collections 
in the city, that of George Altman deserves 
special mention; it includes more than 7000 
titles with much priceless material on the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian theaters. 


Museums and Art Galleries 


No visitor to Los Angeles will want to 
leave without a visit to the famous Huntington 
Art Gallery, an adjunct to the Library, where 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Pinky” are only the best known of 
a distinguished collection. The Los Angeles 
County Museum of History, Science and Art, 
combines history and anthropology, the fossi- 
lized remnants of dinosaurs and other prehis- 
toric monsters from the La Brea tar pits, and 
momentoes of an almost equally remote era, 
that of the silent pictures; old cars may solace 
spectators who are baffled by the modern art 
collection; and an interesting library will 
soothe our visitors who may tire of too many 
large exhibit rooms. The Southwest Museum 
specializes in recreating the civilization of 
primitive western Indians. And for those 
who have not been soured on the old West by 
too many television programs, there is Lyon's 
Pony Express Museum, a rip roaring conglom- 
eration of relics of the Gold Rush. 
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grams was arranged and presented on the basic 
theme of The Library and Its Users, with par- 
ticular attention to the special services of the 
Library. Not only librarians but also patrons 
of the Library appeared and various types of 
visual material were used. Lists and other 
printed information were left with the station 
and mailed out upon request. The largest 
demand, incidentally, came for the list of 
children’s books, Adventures in Reading, of 
which over 500 were mailed out by the station. 
_ While this series was in progress, the library, 
at the invitation of Western Reserve Univer- 
` sity’s sustaining program, presented a half-hour 
show. Entitled The Library in Action, it de- 
picted some of the library’s outstanding special 
services. On other occasions two Great Books 
Discussion programs and a World Politics pro- 
gram were presented by the library. 

Upon the basis of this experience the library 
decided to venture further by establishing a 
separate program. A director-producer, with 
training and experience in television, was en- 
gaged on a part-time basis and arrangements 
were made with the National Broadcasting 
Company's loca] station for a free period of 
fifteen minutes weekly. The new series began 
in September and continues at the present time. 

Much thought was given to the type of pro- 
gram to be undertaken. From a range of 
several different approaches, agreement was 
reached to direct it primarily to the adult -evel 
and to adopt as the basic format the develop- 
ment of subjects and events within the frame- 
work of books and the Library's, collections, 
with staff participation and enlistment of assist- 
ance from community people with specialized 
knowledge of the subjects to be presentec, in- 
‘cluding outstanding authors. It was further 
decided that the appeal of the program would 
be aimed towards the average viewer rather 
than those in the upper intellectual group. 
The title chosen was Views and Reviews. The 
following subjects indicate the general nature 
of the programs: Art~from Caveman to Mod- 
ern, Hobby Show, Baseball, Local Authors, 
United Nations, Halloween, Famous Elections, 
Children’s Book Week, Celebration of 60th 
Anniversary of Branch Libraries, Thanksgiving 
and our American Heritage, Pakistan, Folklore, 
Food and Decorations for Christmas, Christmas 
Music, Review of 1952. 

The burden of presentation has fallen ipon 
a relatively small number of the staff who par- 
ticipate frequently. The reasons are twofold: 
Some personalities register much better than 
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others on television, and experience is desirable 
for anyone. In order to obtain the benefits of 
cumulative experience, it has seemed necessary 
to limit participation to a few staff members 
who have shown strong qualities in presenta- 
tion. 


Results Encouraging 


The results to date have been generally en- 
couraging. Comment from the community has 
been favorable although not extensive. The 
hour (12:15 p.m. on Saturdays) may account 
for a smaller viewing audience than would 
result from a more favorable time. The local 
station feels that the programs have been suc- 
cessful, and in the opinion of the Library per- 
sonnel, they have steadily improved as the staff 
has obtained more experience. 

We have learned much in these experimental 
efforts about television programming. First 
and foremost is the fact, as was anticipated, 
that considerable staff time is required. A 
creditable library program of an adult nature ~ 
cannot be produced quickly. Much time is 
necessary for preparation and rehearsal, and it 
is difficult for staff members to perform their 
normal duties and assume this added burden. 
It is estimated roughly that the time of one and 
a half persons is being utilized. We have also 
learned that some professional training and 
experience in the field are practically necessary 
for the production and direction of good pro- 
grams, unless the station is willing to provide 
this service. 

How do librarians measure up in television 
presentations? On the basis of our experience, 
we can answer “very well.” In short, they 
compare favorably with any other group of lay 
performers. It must be recognized, of course, 
that they are not professional actors. Appear- 
ance before a television camera is not easy for 
most people. It is a strain which even the pro- 
fessionals seem to feel and which sometimes is, 
apparent. It is of special importance that par- 
ticipants in television programs have warm 
and forceful personalities with good speaking 
voices. In spite of these requirements, librari- 
ans need not be afraid of television. Many of 
them have had experience in public speaking— 
book reviews, story-telling, group discussions 
and other forms of expression. They have de- 
veloped confidence and resourcefulness, and 
these qualities serve them well when they are 
before the camera and involved in phrasing 
their thoughts quickly and naturally, watching 
the director in his instructions, and keeping an 
eye on the clock at the same time. 
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In order to add perspective upon the subject 

of public libraries and their use of television, a 
questionnaire was recently sent by the library’s 
Adult Education Department to thirty of the 
larger libraries in various parts of the country. 
The participation of one of them, namely, Mil- 
waukee, was reported in an article in the 
Bulletin for May, 1952. The questions were 
„concerned with whether or not the library is 
conducting a television program, its general 
nature and format, how produced, participants, 
and results. The questionnaire also inquired 
about other cooperative activities between the 
local stations and the library, the interest of 
the library in the establishment of educational 
stations, and the use of television receivers. 

Twenty-four of the thirty libraries queried 
responded, and of these, eight reported no ac- 
tivity. Generally speaking, this was not due to 
Jack of interest, but rather to the fact that either 
a television station had not yet been established 
in the area, or had been too recently established 
to allow for the development of a library rela- 
tionship with it. The other sixteen libraries 
reported varying degrees of activity in their 
television efforts. One had declined an offer of 
regular year-round time on a local station be- 
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cause, after an experimental program of two 
months, no evidence was apparent that would 
enhance the library’s usefulness proportionately 
to the effort and cost involved. Six of the 
libraries conduct programs for children, one for 
teen-agers, and four primarily for adults. The 
six other libraries which reported that they pre- 
sent programs, do so intermittently, upon spe- 
cial occasions or special request. A number of 
replies report frequent guest appearances of 
staff members on regular station programs. 


Adult Programs 


The four libraries whose programs are di- 
rected primarily at adults present book reviews, 
book talks, descriptions of special library activi- 
ties, interviews with people having interesting 
hobbies or some specialty. Library personnel 
appears on most of the programs, although one 
library reports that station personnel does the 
major part of its programs. General coopera- 
tion between library and television stations 
other than through library programming was 
reported by several of those who replied. 
However, no emphasis was placed in any of 
the replies upon the issuing of book lists and 
the organizing of book shelves and exhibits 
within the library, to suggest reading and study 
materials relating to educational programs. 

There was general consensus that an active 
policy regarding television thas visible results. 
Calls for books mentioned in telecasts; general 
communications about programs; greater at- 
tendance at library activities-the two former 
definitely, and the latter possibly, could be 
attributed to the television programs. 

Only four of the 16 respondents report hav- 
ing receiver sets in their libraries. Two of 
those not having sets expressed very definitely 
their feelings of opposition to the idea of hav- 
ing sets available in the library. 
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There was unanimous interest expressed in 
the idea of the educational television channel, 
and library representation on planning commit- 
tees was generally reported. In one instance, 
the responding library hopes to be the agency 
to apply for the license to operate the station. 

The experience of public libraries does not 
seem sufficient as yet to hazard a statement re- 
garding the extent of library participation in 
television programming in the future, but it 
does suggest a general pattern. 

In the opinion of the writer there is no 
question about the desirability and possibility 
of library programs from time to time concern- 
ing special services and activities. This kind 
of participation can be carried on by smaller 
libraries as well as larger ones. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that the 
FCC has said that the allocation of educa- 
tional channels to various communities does not 
relieve the commercial stations in these areas of 
the responsibility of providing public service 
time. In communities where there are tele- 
vision channels, it should not be difficult for 
the library to make arrangements for guest 
appearances on one of the local community 
programs. This is an excellent way for the 
library staff to obtain experience while leaving 
the main responsibility for the program to the 
studio and the regular performers. It is natu- 
rally the first step. a 

The second step is a regular program for 
which the library assumes full responsibility, 


with the normal amount of assistance from the 
studio staff. Perhaps only the larger libraries 
will be able to participate in this way. The 
contents for the program may for a part of the , 
time still be library services and activities, but 
these cannot be used for an indefinite series. 
The public will become tired of seeing the 
same things, even though the treatment be dif- 
ferent. And it must be remembered that the 
audience for a library program is a limited one 
which must be gradually built up and en- 
larged. In order to hold its interest, the library 
program cannot be too repetitious. To pro- 
vide a basis for a permanent series of programs 
and to justify operation in this field, the library 
must make use of the contents of books—a 
subject approach. It is at this point that the 
question arises: Is it better to leave the pro- 
gramming of subject material from books to 
other educational agencies.such as schools, uni- 
versities, and educational foundations? Obvi- 
ously, they have greater financial resources 
than public libraries, and can develop types of 
programs which the libraries cannot undertake,. - 
such as the. dramatization of.books. Some of 
these agencies, particularly the foundations, 
can also produce programs on film or Kinescope 
which can be used in various communities. 
By the same token, however, it follows that 
educational programs produced by such agen- 
cies will be general and while they have gen- 
eral promotional value for libraries, they do not 
(Continued on page 72) 


Overdue Finds 


I trust I will be forgiven by the social sciences for this gaucherie—the more particularly since 
I am very much in their debt. When orthodox psychoanalysis failed to help my insomnia and 


anxiety, I turned to the public library. In 
the works—among others—of Abram Kardiner, 
Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Ralph Linton, Clyde Kluckhohn, Karen 
Horney, Karl Menninger, Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, Erich Fromm, Wilhelm Reich, Ashley 
Montague and David Riesman, I was akle to 
pick up a good many helpful hints and il- 
luminating insights about the forces which 
gave my life its own particular direction and 
which may be expected to have their bearing 
on my little girl. 

—MARGARET HALSEY in 

The Folks at Home, 


COPYRIGHT 1952 By SIMON AND SCHUSTER, p. 59. 


This sample quotation was suggested by 
Eloise Lightfoot, ALA Booklist staff. 
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A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one 
year will be given for each submitted quota- 
tion used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library , publi- 
cations. Subject matter should generally be 
concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be be- 
tween 50 and 250 words. Source must be 


stated in full. Sole judges in the selection 
of quotations used is the editorial staff of the 
ALA Bulletin. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA 
member is published, the award of mem- 
bership will be given to any non-member 


designated by the member. Address quo- 
tations to ALA Bulletin, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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(Continued from page 71) 

provide a direct relationship to the resources 
of the local library or the public relations value 
which a local library program can achieve. 
_ There would, naturally, be less emphasis upon 
the use of the library. Since the job of libraries 
and librarians is fundamentally to bring books 
and people together, it does not seem that they 
should relinquish this function altogether in 
respect to television. It appears likely, there- 
fore, that public libraries will continue and ex- 
pand their efforts in television programming 
as more experience is gained and more channel 
facilities become available. 


The Big Question 


The big question which faces most commu- 
nities to which educational channels have been 
allocated is that of how to finance the establish- 
ment and operation of a station. The value of 
the educational channel for today and for the 
future is generally recognized, but who will 
provide the money? In a few instances philan- 
_thropic donors have underwritten the cost of 
the station. In other communities committees 
representing various educational institutions, 
including the public library, are contemplating 
the possibilities of joint support, while in others 


it appears that the Board of Education may 


bear the major part of the cost. Support by 
business or the public through donations has 
also been suggested. In some instances the 
Fund for Adult Education has offered assist- 
ance if sufficient local support can be obtained. 
Estimates of the cost of establishing a station 
range from $150,000 to $400,000 and up, with 
an average figure in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. The annual cost of operation 
approximates the capital expenditure. 

The public library will not as a rule be able 
to contribute any substantial part of these costs. 
It is, however, vitally concerned with the pos- 
sibilities of utilization. There are indications 
that the FCC will favor applications which 
represent joint- community interests, though a 
single institution files the application. The 
important thing at present is for public libraries 
to make known their interest and, if possible, 
obtain an opportunity to participate in the 
planning for the operation, control, and pro- 
gramming. The replies and interest shown by 
the libraries queried are a strong demonstration 
of the fact that librarians are seeing television 
as an ally, as a new dimension in the world 
of communication, which can be utilized to 
promote the objectives of the public library. 
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{ Continued from page 56) 
The ministry of books is at least threefold: 


Books inform us. They inspire us. They sub- 


limate our wayward impulses. 

Books extend our narrow present back into 
a limitless past. They show us the mistakes of 
the men before us and share with us rec pes 


for human success. There’s nothing to be done - 


which books will not help us to do better. 
They tell us how to live alone and like it, or 
how to be happy though married. They teach 
us to grow thin if fat, fat if thin. They tell us 
how to keep accounts, repair machines, build 
houses, make love, bury our dead, till our soil, 
and lose our wrinkles. They inform us of all 
things: from how to do wrong legally, up to 
how to enjoy God mystically. But for this 
literary enlargement ‘of our narrow present, we 
would be living like monkeys still. Books zive 
us information, which is indispensable but also 
insufficient. Knowledge is necessary, but is 
not enough. Life is action as well as science. 

Books give us inspiration. Knowledge un- 
used is like dead lumber, constantly in our way. 
We need the will to quicken the resources we 
have. This is inspiration. 

As memory extends our present into the 
past, so imagination makes our present to in- 
clude an illimitable future—“The choir invisible 
of those immortal dead [and unborn] who live 
again in minds made better by their presence.” 


The vision of the better-yet-to-be is the stuff _ 


of inspiration. Given vision, our lives are lived 
under the light of distant stars, foreseeing upon 
our present workmanship the judgmen: of 
future generations. The man of imagination, 
as someone once nobly said, “has already tasted 
the bliss of every heaven and felt the pang of 
every hell.” Only inspiration can put our 
energies to full account. And so the humani- 
ties shine no less brightly than the sciences, in 
the life of the spirit. 

“Now, in our literary heritage there are books 
to better every mood. There are the sacred 
books, inherited from the dim past. There are 
today’s secular books of high emprise and 
lovely prospect. There are the poets, and what 
wealth they bring! 

I love, personally, to read the pessimistic 
poets, so that I may sustain and then contain 
my temperamental optimism. Only those who 
sleep on the floor never do fall out of bed. The 
pessimists show us where the floor is. When 
Pm in a low mood, I turn to Thomas Hardy or 
to Housman. A few lines of borrowed bleak- 
ness will make to shine, by contrast, the actual 
world and the real men and women in it. 
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Books are inspired which inspire, and there is 
such a book for every man and for every mood. 

Blessed is he who has found, and keeps 
within reach, that book which can do for him 
what a certain volume did for Winifred Ernest 
Garrison, who wrote of it: 


Softly I closed the book as in a dream, 

And let its echoes linger to redeem 

Silence with music, darkness with its gleam. 

That day I worked no more. 

I could not bring my hands to toil, 

My thoughts to trafficking. 

A new light shone on every common thing. 

Celestial glories streamed before my gaze: 

That day I worked no more: but, to God’s 
praise, 

I shall work better all my other days. 


















“Our Reading Heritage” is a selection 
from The Wonderful World of Books, edited 
by Alfred Stefferud and illustrated by Rob- 
‘ert Osborn. A non-profit book, it contains 
72 articles on every aspect of reading for 
pleasure, profit, and inspiration, written by 
leading educators, librarians, publishers, 
authors, booksellers and farm leaders. An 
entire section of the book deals with reading 
programs and the use and improvement of 
local library facilities. 

Copyright 1952 by Alfred Stefferud, The 
Wonderful World of Books is scheduled for 
joint publication by The New American 
Library and Houghton Mifflin on February 
25. 


Books furnish us sublimation. 
needful as it is, is not enough, not even when 
accompanied with adequate information. The 
world proves too much for all of us. More and 
more it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
discharge our emotions upon their proper ob- 


Inspiration, 


jects, especially our aggressions. If you run 
over a chair in the dark, you can turn around 
and kick it, thus relieving your feelings directly 
upon the offending object—whatever you may 
do to your toe. But in our complex world of 
over-organization, we cannot get at the people 
who rile us: we don’t even know who they are. 
So we store up our grievances and finally blame 
“the System.” That’s Communism, ready to 
smash wholesale all that has brought offense 
retail. 

Sublimation is the retail draining-off, as it 
were, of our malevolence upon substitute ob- 
jects. And.what a world of substitute objects 
books provide! The villain in every novel 


- gives you somebody “to shoot at,” rather than 


firing your stored-up-bile at yourself, or into 
(Continued on page 75) 
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(Continued from page 57) 
personal and financial affairs more efficiently. 
They further felt the growing need of learning 
to read books and other materials in order 
that they might be better informed and useful 
citizens in their communities. One man said: 
“When I became school-age, I became plow- 
age.” Although he learned to read and write 
by going to a teachers classroom at noon-time, 
this is the first time he has been enrolled ‘in 
any school. A woman stated that she entered 
school when she was ten years old, and was 
allowed to go for only one week. She is now 
55, and her greatest desire was to write her 
name. She learned to not only write her name, 
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Adult Education Class—Jeffreys Grove 
Community Class in Arithmetic 


but also the names of her children and short 
notes. She is so happy over her accomplish- 
ment that the family says she writes her name 
on every available piece of paper. A share- 
cropper wanted to learn to figure so he could 
keep his own records. 

Rural people, like those in urban communi- 
ties, are seeking more education in order to 
become better prepared to solve their own 
problems, and to cope with rapid changes 
which are taking place in the world today. 
They ask for guidance in bringing about a 
better family life, and recreational entertain- 
ment for their teen-agers, care and training of 
the younger children, and a clearer under- 
standing of a democratic way of life. As a 
result of such requests, a parent education 
class was organized in Wendell. This class is 
known as The Family Life Discussion Group, 
and meets twice each month. Authorities in the 
field of social service and ministers from the 
local churches are called upon from time to 
time to speak on various subjects pertinent to 
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the “Emotional Needs of Children.” 

Many of the “late learners” are becoming 
interested in hobbies. The men as well as the 
women are learning to crochet, to make pot 
holders and hot dish, mats. It is not unusual 
for a man to ask that we bring him a crochet 
needle, thread and a bock on crocheting. 
Many of the men are interested in making 
shelves, whatnots and footstools for the home. 
The women, in addition to crocheting, quilt 
making and embreidery, are learning to make 
costume jewelry and useful handicrafts which 
will beautify their homes. 

The task of teaching the adult is not confined 
to the library staff alone. We are continually 
seeking help from leaders in other fields, such 
as home demonstration agents, art instructors, 
teachers in the community schools, lawyers 
and directors of religious education. 

Now that the library has recently secured a 
moving picture prcjector, the use of films have 
added much to the educational advantages and 
the recreational enjoyment of the ‘groups. 

Five members of the Adult Education 
Classes are taking an active part in the second 
year American Eeritage Discussion Group 
which meets at the library twice monthly. They 
enter wholeheartedly into the discussions, and 
keep their classes informed as to the outcome 
of the discussions. 

There are now 87 persons enrolled in the 
four adult educaticn groups which meet twice 


‘each month for a period of two hours each. 


The meetings are held in the churches and 
schools in their ccmmunities, and after each 
meeting the rooms are thoroughly cleaned. 
Members of the classes bring coal and wood 
from their homes in cars and trucks to heat the 
classrooms. Where oil heat is used, a small fee 
is paid. 

The people know what it means to be edu- 
cationally handicapped, therefore they apply 
themselves diligently to the task of learning, 
and are looking forward to a wider and more 
fully organized program. ; 

The books used in teaching these classes 
are: Morriss—Citizens’ Reference Books, Vols. 
1 & 2; Richards—English Through Pictures; 
Bachrach—Useful English for Beginners; Gray 
—Opening the Docr to Reading, and Clark— 
Arithmetic for Young America, grade 5. 

The eagerness to learn, the wholehearted 
enthusiasm, and the grateful appreciation ex- 
pressed by the groups for the services we are 
trying to render, have been most gratifying. 
To us, it is worth much more than the time 
and energy given. 
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Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Ilinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 
Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1951 to Date 

(Corresponding Quarter of 1939-100). 





1951 1952 

Jan. Apr. July Oe. Jan. Apr. July thet, 

Mar. Jene Sept. Der. Alar, Jane Sept, Dee. 
Index value 80 88 81 86 93 99 93 
% Juvenile 46 45 40 46 47 50 43 
% Adult Fiction 29 30 35 29 27 2T 33 
% Adult Non-Fiction 25 25 25 25 26 23 24 

(Continued from page 73) They yield us information. They give us 

the blue. When men know not whom to shoot, inspiration, They furnish us sublimation. 
they shoot they know not whom. It is better Emily Dickinson wrote: 


to take it out on men in Whodunits than to 


murder your neighbor or your boss. It is I ate and drank those precious words. 


better to get a divorce by proxy, in a novel, My spirit grew robust. 

than to asphyxiate your spouse in bed. There I knew no more that I was poor, 
is hardly a malevolent impulse that may not be Or that my frame was dust. 
relieved by sublimation—if you but know your I danced along the dingy days; 
library or can consult a librarian. Books are And that bequest of wings 

the best friends, and this perhaps is their great- Was but a book. What liberty 
est gift to modern men. A loosened spirit brings. 


Unesco Sponsors Children’s Show 





The opening of the Unesco sponsored “Exposition Internationale du Livre pour Enfants’ at the Biblio- 
thèque Nationale in Paris brought together several internationally known librarians, The exposition, 
held last November, emphasized the importance of books in the education of the modern child. From 
left to right: Harold Lancour, director, USIS Libraries in France; Luther Evans, librarian of Congress; 
Max Bissainthe, director, National Library of Haiti; Julien Cain, director, National Library of France; 
E. J. Carter, head of Libraries Division, Unesco; Pierre Bourgeois, director, National Library of Switzer- 
land. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

worked out; apathetic exhibitors became in- 
terested; interested ones become more so. As 
plans went forward, more people on both sides 
of the border became enthusiastic. Officials 
of the Mexican government, sensible to the 
potentialities of cultural interchange inherent 
to such a gathering, generously made available 
to SWLA the well appointed auditorium of 
the magnificent Social Security building for 
its meetings and the entire ninth floor for 
exhibits, free of all cost. 

A week before the date set for the opening 
of the conference, librarians and exhibitors 
began arriving. Under the influence of the 
sun drenched skies over the high plateau 
called Valley of Mexico, their enthusiasm 
became contagious. The local newspapers, 
both English and Spanish editions, became in- 
terested. An outstanding Mexican librarian, 
Sefiorita Maria Teresa Chavez, for twenty- 
eight years a member of ALA, was designated 
“Woman of the Week” by The News. Mexican 
publishers and book dealers who never before 
had had the experience of showing their books 
to a group of librarians became eager to try it 
out. As they set up their exhibits, the spa- 
cious ninth floor, which overlooked the city 
through walls almost entirely of glass, took on 
the appearance of a book fiesta. Several 
Americans, surrendering to the drama of color, 
added a gay handwoven table cover or brightly 
striped sarape to his exhibit. Later, memo 
pad in hand, many a librarian from New Or- 
Jeans, San Antonio, Oklahoma City, or some 
other point took note of books available in 
Spanish, while Mexican publishers and illus- 
trators paid great attention to the format of 
books “printed in the United States.” It was 
evident that one of the most valuable results 
of the entire conference was the bringing to- 
gether of exhibitors of both countries repre- 
sented, 

The first gathering which brought the 
group together officially was a dramatic and 
memorable one, planned by the Council of the 
City of Mexico, in honor of the delegates. In 
the centuries old Salón de Cabildos, the Hon- 
orable Rubén Gomez Esqueda, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the federal district, welcomed them in 
eloquent terms, proclaiming them distin- 
guished guests, and, in testimony thereof, pre- 
senting parchment scrolls and medals bearing 
the embossed coat of arms of the ancient city 
to Governor Johnston Murray of Oklahoma, 
whose twenty-first visit to the city was espe- 
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cially to address the librarians; to Edmon Low, 
librarian of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and president of SWLA; to 
Mrs. Florrinell Morton, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, program chairman for the conference; 
to Alice Dugas, librarian of Mexico City Col- 
lege, and chairman of the convention. Many 
of the librarians, touched to the heart by the 
generosity and hospitality of the city govern- 
ment, brushed away a tear on hearing the Star 
Spangled Banner played by a Mexican band 
on Mexican soil. As the final strains of the 
Mexican national anthem which followed 
ended, the already partially acculturated li- 
brarians found themselves responding to the 
customary Mexican abrazo. 

Perhaps it was largely due to such a dra- 
matic beginning that all meetings were well 
attended. The section on Children’s Li- 
braries, significantly enough, attended by a 
number of Mexican teachers of English as well 
as authors and illustrators, received much 
praise. 

The registration figures showed interesting 
results: exactly two hundred persons from the 
United States had made the long trek to the 
oldest city of the tierra firme of the Americas 
to become acquainted with an important sec- 
tor of the world of books. Equally gratifying 
was the fact that one hundred thirty-seven 
Mexicans had come to meet their colleagues. 

Both groups found that difference of official 
language was not a great barrier, since, as the 
Americans came to know, the study of three 
years of English on the elementary level is 
compulsory in the schools of Mexico. Only 
occasionally was an interpreter needed. Later, 
the conference over, as the American librarians 
set out with competent guides to enjoy the 
tours carefully planned especially for their 
group by their great friend, Señor Francisco 
Lona, they were proudly rehearsing a word 
or a phrase of Spanish. All who had attended 
the conference felt that “Books Unite the 
World” had indeed been well chosen as a 
slogan. Here, before their very eyes, through 
the magnetic power of books, one sector of 
their own everyday world had been more 
closely drawn together. 

Among things achieved, the SWLA con- 


- ference proved: 1) that American librarians 


were eager to attend a conference in Mexico; 
2) that Mexican librarians were eager to par- 
ticipate in such a meeting; 3) that exhibitors 
from both countries could gain benefit from 
their acquaintance with each other and with 
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librarians; 4) that the groups of both coun- 
tries have problems in common which va 
only as to details; 5) that cultural interchange 
can be increased by means of books, but it is 
through the combined efforts of publishers, 
book dealers, and librarians that such ends can 
most efficaciously be achieved. 

Those who worked out the innumerable de- 
tails of the conference, while proud of ‘the suc- 
cess, were also painfully aware of the impedi- 
ments now standing in the way of greater 
inter-cultural activity between Mexico and the 
United States. 
became increasingly clear that, if everybody 
would help, some things could be done, and 
these would undoubtedly bring about some of 
the most worthwhile results of a memorable 
milestone in library cooperation: 


1) Measures must be taken to facilitate the 
handling of exhibit materials across the interna- 
tional boundary, provisions being made for “Give 
away” articles that customarily accompany such 
exhibits. 

2) At least for Mexico, publishers and book 
dealers from the United States might well recon- 
sider their attitude in the matter of “foreign sales” 
departments while exhibiting is handled exclusively 
through their “domestic” departments, between 
which there seems to be a more pronounced di- 
vision than the narrow river that lies between the 
two countries. 

3) Books in Spanish, available in large quantities 
in Mexico, are needed and wanted in the United 
States and measures should be taken speedily to 
set up the mechanics necessary for achievement of 
this desirable end, both easily and with the least 
possible expense. T 

4) The many “cultural councils,” “cultural com- 
missions,” “cultural divisions,” and “good neigh- 
bor” groups, whether self-organized or govern- 
ment sponsored, have too long overlooked the very 
important role of librarians and library associations 
in bringing about the intellectual and spiritual 
rapprochement of two peoples, and they should 
now come to the support of the activities of library 
organizations, not as national institutions, nor as 
instruments of nationalism, but in the “grass roots” 
movement involving people, little people, the av- 
erage readers. 

5) The ‘pioneer trail blazed by the 1952 confer- 
ence of SWLA must now be kept clear of 
impeding undergrowth, and lengthened and 
broadened by sustained effort to bring into each of 
the two countries groups of librarians from the other 
country, not to gaze at the great marble buildings 
that house impressive tomes, nor to be over- 
whelmed by the formidable numbers of books in 
well ordered rows, but to know the service of 
librarianship on the grass roots level.* For it is 
only through such service that books can truly 
unite the world. i 
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66, ODERN reference sets tell and show. So it fol- 

lows naturally that our Art Department, 
under the guidance of Crosby J. Liske, fills an essen- 
tial role. 


“A Profile of Mr. Liske shows that he differs 
radically from the conventional idea of an artist. 
He says, with winning logic, that most artists are 
practical persons with no more temperament than 
any other group of people. Knowing him, we must 
agree. : l 


“Mr. Liske studied at the Chicago Art Institute. 
He has worked for twenty years in advertising and 
publishing. Family-wise, he is the father of five 
handsome children. 


“In addition to the imagination and artistic effort 
put into our books by Mr. Liske and his associates, 
there is the tremendous task of producing the sets 
themselves. Here, too, Mr. Liske does a remarkable 
job. He thrives on the mumbo-jumbo of production. 
Magically, books are ready on schedule. Crosby Liske 
is a modern-day alchemist transforming dreams and 
plans, manuscript and art, into precious educational 


treasure.” 
James Poynton 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
& North Michigan Avenve 


CHICAGO © ILLINOIS 
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Friendly and Democratic 

.. . I feel compelled to answer Mr. Link- 
hart’s charges of a lack of democracy within 
the American Library Assoc. (ALA Bulletin, 
Dec., 1952, p. 362.) I cannot refute his state- 
ment that for the most part the same persons or 
rather the same group of persons continue to 
hold office in the Association, but I should like 
to point out to him that those persons are the 
ones who attend and do the work connected 
with the convention programs. It would be 
rather foolish to elect to office a librarian from 
a small library who could not attend the many 
sessions necessary for the smooth running of 
the organization. In order to be a good officer, 
I think one of the prime requirements is avail- 
ability which only the persons he designates 
as “Important librarians” have. 

Secondly, he charges that the cause of the 
lack of voting by the general membership is 
due to the undemocratic feeling of self- 
appointed leaders of the profession. Actually 
here I think he is the least accurate of all. I 
have never held office in ALA, I have never 
represented a really large library in ALA con- 
ventions, but never have I met a more friendly 
group of people than those at the top of the 
profession. Both the present candidates for 
the office of President-Elect have always 
treated me as well as I could have hoped, re- 
gardless of the fact that I am of the category 
that Linkhart classifies as unimportant. 

James M. Huar, librarian 
Curtis Memorial Library 
Meriden, Conn. 


Foreign Visitor 
My ALA Bulletin for October has just 
arrived, and as I opened it your editorial on 
Foreign Visitor met my eye. A very interest- 
ing commentary! «May I suggest that you 
would have had a different answer from the 
visitor had your question been worded in terms 
familiar to him. You might have asked him 
what the United States Information Service 
is doing instead of the International Informa- 
tion Administration. The Internationa] In- 
formation Administration is the name at home; 
“USIS” (often pronounced as one word “Usis”) 
is the familiar term abroad. 
(Mrs.) Mary T. Ny.anp, director 
USIS Libraries in the Philippines 


I read in the ALA Bulletin of October 1952 
under subject of “Foreign visitor” about Mr. 
Dagher’s visit to the ALA. I was happy for 
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him to have the opportunity of meeting such 
competent people, and at the same time was 
surprised to know that he gave information 
about library conditions in Lebanon which in 
a way are not complete. 

It is true that most of the National Library 
resources are in French, but this does not mean 
that they do not have publications in other 
foreign languages. I was also surprised for 
your wondering about those books in French. 
You should know that Lebanon until 1943 was 
under French mandate and that France was 
for many scores of years the protectorate of a 
Christian minority in Lebanon. 

Russia and its satellites are not flooding 
Lebanon with their publications, They send 
propaganda publications to those who ask. 

Jeran BrxwHazi, acquisitions librarian 
American U. of Beirut 


We have devoted considerable time to the 
discussion of your item “Foreign visitor” in 
the Bulletin for October, without being able to 
decide quite what point you are trying to 
make. We agree that the cedars are at least 
figuratively in our back yard; we know that 
Mr. Dagher is not the National Librarian of 
the Lebanon, but was for many years on the 
staff of that Library, and is now the Librarian 
of the Lebanese National University; until we 
investigated, like Mr. Dagher, we had never 
heard of the U.S. International Information 
Administration. | l 

As more people learn English through 
USIS programs and have contact with Ameri- 
can books. through the USIS Library, the 
percentage of English language books in the 
National Library will increase, but that is an 
evolutionary change. A program of under- 
standing based on a sound foundation of this 
kind is what the United States has planned to 
run. Itis not our intention to flood countries 
with propaganda, but to answer propaganda by 
a long term program built on a solid founda- 
tion. 

Davo WILDER, university librarian 
Jonn Scammon, librarian 
Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary, visiting consultant 
AUDREY NORTH 

Head of Technical Processes 
American U. of Beirut, Lebanon 


To Mr. Dagher, apologies. His own descrip- 
tion of his title: Conservateur, National Li- 
brary and Lebanon University Library. To 
readers Bikhazi, Wilder, Scammon and North, 
many thanks for amplifying the subject.—Ed. 
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Positions Wanted 


MAN, M.A. in L.S., two years’ general expe- 
rience small junior college library, severe ambu- 
latory handicap, desires position. Principally 
interested in cataloging, classification. Available 
immediately. B 495. , 

MAN, with M.L.S. wishes change, preferably 
in mid-west. Experience: acquisitions and docu- 
ments in a large university library, librarian of a 
junior college, and librarian of a small private 
college. B 501. 

WOMAN, B.S., B.S.L.S., with varied experience 
including cataloging and reference experience in 
college and university libraries desires a position. 
School, Public or Special libraries. B 504. 

WOMAN, B.S. in LS., M.S.L.S., high school 
librarian, wishes to teach library science in summer 
school. College and teaching experience. B 503. 

HIGH: school librarian, 34, B.S. in Educ., M.S. 
in L.S., desires circulation or administrative posi- 
tion in West with advancement possibilities. Li- 
brary and secretarial experience, adaptability, and 
professional attitude. B 505. 

WOMAN, 36, B.S., B.L.S.; 12 years’ experience, 
desires responsible position along the eastern sea- 
board anywhere between Boston and Washington, 
D.C. B 506. 

MAN, 28, Master’s in L.S. and subject field. 
Ph.D. cand. At home’ in humanities. Experience 
in processing and administration of departmental 
libraries. Desires stimulating position in uni- 
versity or research library. Available June, 1953. 
B 507. 


Positions Open 


UNIVERSITY Library in Pacific Northwest needs 
catalog assistant with or without experience; also 
general library assistant to perform various tasks. 
Salary dependent upon education, training, and 
previous experience. Good working conditions, 
40 hour week; one month vacation. B 502. 

HEAD Cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 pop. 
3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hr. 5 day week. 
4 wks. vacation. Sick leave and retirement. 
Salary $3580. Experience necessary. B 491. 

Two professional assistants: Children’s Librarian 
(start immediately), Cataloger (start July 1). Bene- 
fits include month’s vacation, Civil Service, re- 
tirement; 2 new buildings, 37 hour week, near 
New York. Apply Helen Wheeler, Librarian, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, L. I. 

TACOMA, Washington, new Main Library build- 
ing offers Assistantship in Children’s Department, 
salary range, $3420-$3900 annually; Branch Li- 
brarian, Class 2. Branch, $3420-$3900 annually. 
Both positions 40 hour, 5 day work week; 12 days 
sick leave with pay annually, cumulative to 60 
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days; 4 weeks vacation; retirement plan. 

PROGRESSIVE County Library needs Bookmobile 
Librarian and Reference -Librarian-Cataloger. 
Good salary; 40 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks vaca- 
tion; sick leave; retirement plan; excellent work- 
ing conditions. Apply: Librarian, Ingham County 
Library, Mason, Mich. 

SAN DIEGO Public Library offers career opportu- 
nities in a growing system to professional librari- 
ans. Entrance salary $282. Apply City Civil 
Service Commission, Room 458, Civic Center, 
San Diego, California. 

CATALOGER—training and experience required; 
salary schedule, 39-hour, 5-day week, four week 
vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply Li- 
brarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: County Library needs Librarian I for 
school and catalog work, Library Science degree 
required (new salary rate $256 to $311) and Li- 
brarian II, school librarian, L.S. degree and 2 years . 
experience required (new salary rate $282 to $343). 
Apply: County Civil Service, 236 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, California. 

REFERENCE Librarian County Library System. 
Ideal Southern California location. L.S. Degree 
and one year of reference experience. 5 day 40 
hour week, 3 week vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. Salary $288-$355. Orange County 


Personnel Department, 644 N. Broadway, Santa 


Ana, California. 

Junior Reference and Catalog Librarians in 
busy library with 90,000 volumes and staff of 26 
in suburban city of 48,500, 85 min. by train from 
New York City. Starting salary $3100. Possible 
maximum $3900. 88 hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, 
pension system. th year L.S. degree required. 
Apply: Director, Public Library, White Plains, 
New York. 

READERS Advisor, professionally trained, for 
medium-sized library. Interesting community, 
with opportunity, 5 day 88 hour week, sick leave, 
retirement, month vacation. Salary in neighbor- 
hood of $3400 depending upon qualifications. 
Apply: Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

CATALOGER wanted by Law Library, salary de- 
pending on qualifications. Good opportunity. 
Apply: Head Cataloger, Yale Law Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

LIBRARIANS wanted for Wayne County Library 
System. Pay range $4180-$4660. Retirement, va- 
cation, and sick leave benefits; security of tenure. 
Applications accepted from library school students 
and graduates, not over 45 years of age. Write 
Wayne County Civil Service Commission, 2200 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 

‘WANTED: Assistant cataloger, urban university 
library in Pennsylvania. College degree and li- 
brary school degree or certificate required. Also 
some knowledge of German, French and Latin. 
Excellent opportunity for personal professional 
growth. Faculty status, insurance and retirement. 
Six-day, 39-hour week, 26-day vacation. Begin- 
ning salary $3,600. Address: B 508. 
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ciry-county library in the heart of the deep 
south needs an assistant and reference librarian. 
Work with patrons is key duty. 40 hour week, 
social security and state retirement, vacation, sick 
leave, pleasant living in city of 42,000. Library 
degree required. B 509. 

MIDWESTERN city, sixteen thousand popula- 
tion. Five day, forty hour week. Four other em- 
ployees. Salary based on qualification. Library 
science degree desirable, but not required. Apply: 
Reddicks Library, Ottawa, Illinois. 

HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library, at Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, California, $3624 to 
$4512. Inquire: Chief Librarian. 

REFERENCE Positions, (3 open) at Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, California, $3348 to 
$3936. Inquire: Chief Librarian. 

CATALOGER needed for aggressive library in 
model town. ‘Typist assistant. Shares work with 
public. Desirable working conditions. Beginning 
- salary $8300. Apply: Librarian, Longview Public 
Library, Longview, Washington. 

ASSISTANT TO THE CHEF, Publishing Depart- 
ment, American Library Association, to act as 
executive assistant on manuscript procurement, ex- 
amination, evaluation and criticism. Accredited 
library school degree and library experience re- 
quired. Minor or major in English or journalism 
desirable. Beginning salary $4905. Apply Chief, 
Publishing Department, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill, supplying 
references and full details’ of education, training 
and experience. 


ADVENTURES OF AN 
AUTOGRAPH 


COLLECTOR 


An Introduction to Collecting 
With Suggéstions for Beginners 


By Robert Williams 


Publisher and Literary Editor 
Paterson Morning Cal 


WITH 20 PLATES 


This slim, attractive volume . . . is a thoroughly 
serious study of the art of autograph collecting. 
. . - He gives valuable information to the would-be 
collector. 

Helen Brainard Smith 

Ridgewood, N.J., Herald-News 


. .. in itself a collector’s item from the pen of a 


hobbyist of long standing. 
aterson, N.J., News 


$3.00 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 











Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren > MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


NEO ROS 


“REG. APPLIED FOR“ 








American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
'T'HE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, III. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Cclleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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7 Good Reasons 


Why BRITANNICA Should “Join Your Faculty” 


lt is written by 4060 of the world’s 
foremost authorities. 


Handsomely bound in 24 distinguished 
volumes. 


Contains 38,000,000 meaningful words. 


27,000 easy-to-read pages. 


25,964 elaborate ilustrations— 
many in full color. 


Over 500 up-to-date maps. 


500,000 index references. 
(Including Gazetteer) 
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THE 1953 EDITION of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA—-representing the biggest re- 
vision in a quarter-century-~is the most 
complete, most valuable storehouse of 
knowledge your library can contain. 

Within its pages is the knowledge of the ages 
-- authoritatively written, skillfully illus- 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


is designed for your elementary grades 








trated, carefully edited and printed so that 
each sentence is easy to read and easy 
to understand. 


Throughout the world, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA is recognized and honored as 
the finest reference library ever published. 


The BRITANNICA Book of the Year 


—@ one-volume, annual encyclopaedia of 
nearly one million words provides authentic 
reference in current developments in every 
field of knowledge, containing hundreds of 
tables, charts, and illustrations. This prod- 
uct of approximately 600 authoritative 
contributors is highly esteemed by teachers 
who insist. on having each annual issue. 


The BRITANNICA World Atlas 


a giant, unabridged volume, complete with 
Geographical Summaries and World Political 
Organization and Economic Distribution 


With the help of hundreds of leading child 
educators BRITANNICA JUNIOR has been pro- 
duced as a scientifically correct reference work 
for the elementary grades. This 15-volume set 
is carefully edited for simplified 
sentence structure, controlled 
vocabulary, and selected con- 
tent. It is printed in large-size 
type suitable for the younger 
student and is recommended 
for library and classroom in 
every elementary grade school. 












SEND NOW 
for descriptive 
literature 

and prices. 


WRITE TO: 






| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Maps. In its 572 large size pages are found 
more than 325 separate maps, more than 
120 inset maps, 2700 tables, an index of 
more than 75,000 entries. Experienced 
teachers prefer this important tool in the 
teaching of geographical, sociological and 
economic facts. 







ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
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AMERICAN 


50.E. HURON ST, 





The 


artist 
and 
the 
innkeeper’s 


wife 


Van Gogh was fascinated with the 
yellow glow of the sun in Southern 
France. And when he painted the inn- 
keeper’s wife, he used a sunny back- 
ground as a striking contrast to her 
somber figure. 


This famous “Van Gogh yellow” is 
faithfully, as well as glowingly repro- 
duced in World Book Encyclopedia. 
Thirty-eight beautiful color reproduc- 
tions of memorable great master- 
pieces are included in World Book’s 
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L'Arlésienne, by Vincent Van Gogh 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


outstanding article on “Painting.” 


More than 18,000 illustrations—paint- ` 


ings, photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—enrich the text of World 
Book. And 1,500 are in full natural 
color! 


Nowhere else can you find this broad 
variety of illustrative material...only 
in World Book. This pictorial excel- 
lence is another important reason 
why World Book is first choice of 


America’s libraries and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


t + 
Sig Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division * Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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JAMES ©. SNEDDON 


otable Books of 1952 


adgets, Gismos and Gimmicks 


The Library Services 


, March 1953 
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N RETURNING from a trip 

the first bit of business is a 

quick look at my mail. The 

most important item awaiting me 

today was the January 1953 issue of 

the Subscription Books Bulletin in its 

familiar A.L.A. envelope-—a very 

important issue because it includes reviews of 

the 1952 editions of the leading children’s 
and young people's encyclopedias. 

Copy for this column must go out of this 
office today, so there isn’t time to get essential 
A.L.A. approval for any quotations from the 
Compton review, which is perhaps just as 
well, for it is important that every librarian 
read every word of it. Please do it now. Our 
children and young people are the most im- 
portant responsibility of every librarian, and 
it is so essential that we know what they read 
and the sources of their information. 

The Subscription Books Committee is a 
hard-working, conscientious, and capable 
group of 33 prominent librarians represent- 
ing almost every field of library work. We 
are pleased at their recognition of the thor- 
oughness of Compton revision, the up-to- 
dateness of its coverage, and the way in which 
we plan our materials to cover needs of users 
from lower elementary grades through high 
school. As the committee explains, the en- 
cyclopedia is also useful to adults, As in the 
case of every work reviewed, there are a few 
criticisms, mostly of a minor nature. Which 
reminds me of something I have intended to 
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say for a long time. We try—-oh, so 
hard—to make every item of local 
information up to date in every edi- 
tion of the encyclopedia, but keep- 
ing track of all bridges, dams, local 
colleges, state parks, etc., 1s a ter- 
rific job, Librarians can help us a 
lot by frequently checking our information 
on their own states and cities and calling our 
attention to any discrepancy. Will you do 
this? If so, we shall be grateful. 

Curiously enough the arrival of the review 
of our 1952 edition coincided almost exactly 
with the mailing of our announcement for 
the 1953 edition. This mailing included two 
pieces——-one a reprint of our new article, Flags 
of All Nations, with all the gay flags repro- 
duced in full color. The other piece is an 
annotated list of the Compton articles added 
or rewritten during the past five years with a 
statistical summary of the revisions accom- 
plished. This mailing went to every librarian 
whose name we had and who in our opinion 
would be interested in our announcement. 
If we missed you and you want the mailing, 
write the Library Service Department and we 
will send it pronto. 

I wanted to talk about the wonderful con- 
ference of the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion held in Mexico City during Thanksgiving 
week, but, alas, there is no space. In that short 
week I saw just enough of Mexico City and 
the fascinating surrounding area to know that 


I want to go back—-and soon. 
me 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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.+- AND PROPERLY SO 


Some people think that library shelving 
is something a carpenter brings along 
and nails to the wall. 

Books are piled in, 

and that's the end of it. 

Well, some shelving may be like that, 











_but not Sjéstrém's New Life library shelves! 
' They are definitely furniture. 
Librarians the country over 
are as proud of their handsome New Life shelves 
as of their modern charging desk. 
It's the New Life design that does it. 
It allows for many flexible arrangements 
like the popular alcove layout shown at right. 
Write for New Life catalog L-50. 
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MODERN LIBRARY FURNITURE by 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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“Say! These books are pretty keen!” 





Lots of youngsters must be absolutely de- 
lighted with these books, for over a million 
copies have been sold in only two years. 


FOR CHILDREN AGES 10 TO 14 


; . l BWF Published in a school and 
@ Don't you wish you had been taught library: edition, :spedally. teir: 


American history as the living, fascinat- forced binding, at $1.68 per 
ing story it is, instead of as a few dusty | copy, postpaid. 

dates dutifully memorized—and forgot- 
ten? And don’t you wish even more that 
your children could be taught American 
history so that they would love it and be 
proud of it? The answer has been found 
in LanpMArK Booxs. From the pony 
express to the first transcontinental railroad—from Custer to Korea—from 
prehistoric times to today—these books highlight the incomparable mo- 
ments in our history that have become the landmarks of the American saga. 
As an antidote to the comics craze and an incentive to learning, LANDMARK 
should solve the problems of many a harassed parent and child wrestling 
with report cards. Each book is full library size, bound in durable cloth, 
with 20 to 30 illustrations in 2 colors, beautiful jacket and end sheets. 
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issued by 
E.M. HALE & COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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30 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


1. The Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
By Armstrong Sperry | 
2. The Landing of the Pilgrims 
By James Daugherty 
3. Pocahontas and Captain John Smith: 
The Story of the Virginia Colony 
By Marie Lawson 
4. Paul Revere and the Minute Men 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
5. Our Independence and the Constitution 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
6. The California Gold Rush 
By May McNeer 
7. the Pony Express 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
8. The Building of the First 
Transcontinental Railroad 
By Adele Nuthan 
9. The Wright Brothers: Pioneers of 
American Aviation 
By Quentin Reynolds 
10. Lee and Grant at Appomattox 
By Mackinlay Kantor 
11. Prehistoric America 
By Anne Terry White 
12. The Vikings 
By Elizabeth Janeway 
13. The Santa Fe Trail 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
14. The Story of the U, 5. Marines 
By George Hunt 
15. The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
By Richard L. Neuberger 


16. The Monitor and the Merrimac 
By Fletcher Pratt 


17. The Explorations of Pere Marquette 
By Jim Kjelgaard 
18. The Panama Canal 
By Robert Considine 
19. The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of 
- New Orleans 
By Robert Tallant 


20. Custer’s Last Stand 
By Quentin Reynolds 

21. Daniel Boone: The Opening of the 
Wilderness 
By John Mason Brown 

22. Clipper Ship Days: The Golden Age 
of American Sailing Ships 
By John Jennings 

23. Gettysburg 
By Mackinlay Kantor 

24. The Louisiana Purchase 
By Robert Tallant 

25, Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West 
By Stewart Holbrook 

26. Betsy Ross and the Flag 
By Jane Mayer 

27. The Conquest of the North and 
South Poles: Adventures of the Peary 
and Byrd Expeditions 
By Russell Owen 

28. Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia 
By Margaret Cousins 

29. Trappers and Traders of the Far West 
By James Daugherty 


30. Mr. Beil Invents the Telephone 
By Katherine B. Shippen 
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How to make your new library more functional, 


more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 
in America’s newest, most modern 
libraries... large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion, You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 
the ultimate in functional beauty. 
















University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 





Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
study room. 


A Just off the presses, big new 
b SON colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion, Just write “new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., Dept. ALA-3, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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COVER 


The University of Washington Li- 
_brary in Seattle is perhaps the first 
library in the world to feature a 
“Book Mobile.” Manufactured by 
two of the library’s staff members, 
Roman Mostar and Florence Mack, 
the “Book Mobile” recently went 
on display in the library’s General 
Reading Room. The picture taken 
by James O. Sneddon, university 
staff photographer, shows Mr. 
Mostar making a slight adjustment. 
Those interested in obtaining de- 
tails may write to the University of 
Washington. 
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pni By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING o 
HIE “Elizabeth Gray Vining opened windows on the western world and on life itself for 
ist young Crown Prince Akihito of Japan, and in this exquisitely written book she tells how 






Piena she did it.’--Chicago Tribune. Mlustrated with photographs. 8th Printing. $4.00 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS COMING 
FROM LIPPINCOTT 


HENRY JAMES: 


The Untried Years, 1843-1870 
By LEON EDEL, Editor of The Complete Plays of Henry James 


The first volume in what is certain to be the definitive biography of this incomparable 
artist provides the only complete account of James’ childhood and youth. The author is 
our foremost authority on Henry James. $5.00 


TWO WORLDS FOR MEMORY 


By ALFRED NOYES 


In this frank, vigorous autobiography, Alfred Noyes looks back on a life and literary 

career that have revolved around the two worlds, England and America, among such 

figures as Hardy, Belloc, Swinburne, Wells, Walpole, Dean Inge and others. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE HOUR AWAITS 








By MARCH COST it 
An April selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club, the new novel by the author of es 
A Man Named Luke is a jewel of a story about a princess on a secret mission which Bin: 
sparkles with the beauty of a Tiffany window. $3.50 Sie 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY He 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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THESE ALA 


“notable books of 1952” 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 





A novel by RALPH ELLISON 
Fiction winner of the 1953 National Book Award. $3.50 









Vitness 


By WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
“The year’s most important book.”"~Time Magazine, $5.00 





Duveen 


By 5. N. BEHRMAN 
“The most diverting book of the season.”—Saturday Review. $3.50 





RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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xpert Help with Library Planning 





Problems ...without Obligation! 


YOUR LIBRARY layout problems are given 
prompt attention by G/W trained library 
engineers. This service is available to all 
libraries—-architects, librarians, and li- 
brary committees—to help develop effi- 
cient plans and installations 


PLANNED LAYOUTS are prepared to make 
the best possible use of floor and wall 
space through effective arrangement of 
stacks, shelving, seating, and work areas. 






VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


THIS “ONE SOURCE" service offers a 
complete line of library equipment — 
G/W Vision Line Wood Library Equip- 
ment, including TECHNIPLAN modular 
office equipment for processing depart- 
ments—and the Snead Bookstack System 
to meet expanding and changing needs 
...€asily and economically. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 


Get the facts about this G/W 
Library Planning Service . . . 
and the complete line of G/ 

Library Equipment. Write Con- 
tract Division, Globe-Wernicke 
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EDITORIAL 





Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


About this time of year professional interest may suffer momen- 
tary lapses. Molasses and sulphur set in. One cannot help noticing 
April around the corner. April! Then, mind you, down the sweet 
hills will run soft rain, brook waters will roil and the wily trout, 


feeling the fillip of spring, may rise to the lure. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


Librarians, of all people, should go fishing. Surely nothing could 
be more conducive to circulation than a long April day of whipping 


a stream. Or, in quiet contrast, consider the benefits of summer 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L, Remley 


pool fishing. Then there are bound to be many days when it is 
evident that the fish, including minnow and roe, have migrated to 


fairer flows. So what could bè more pertinent than to follow in 


the steps of Sir Isaak, that great reader and 
patron angler? What non-required books one 
could find in his creel to read on such a day! 
Who that has ever been a cataloger has not 


longed for such a scene, just miles from every- 
body! 


Speaking of early spring reminds us of an 
Italian horticulturist who once referred to 
the neighborhood library as a “hothouse of 
thoughts.” That was a long time ago and didn't 
then seem to make much of an impression. In 
these days of unrest, when the liberties of 
thought are increasingly attacked by fear, the 
phrase seems green and strong. 


That leads us to Chicago and a curious (but 
probably unoriginal) sign hung over a base- 
ment window which reads: Thought Factory. 
We haven't investigated on the theory that it 
might not be a library. Presumably there are 
branches or little think shops all over the city. 


Mention of unrest and fear leads us in turn to 
our desk, where there lies an attack on ALA’s 
List of Notable Books for 1951. Appearing 
in the American Legion’s Firing Line tor De- 
cember 15, 1952, it arrives coincident with the 
1952 list, given elsewhere in this issue. 
Strangely enough, either list would serve the 
purposes of the attack, not because of any 
identity of books, but because of subjects not 
represented. In brief, Firing Line decries the 
omission of books dealing with the general 
area of Soviet Russia, communism and subver- 
sion in the United States, and the Korean war. 


MARCH, 1953 


By the same token, existentialists, lexicogra- 
phers, managers of industry and a host of others 
must be equally disturbed. Conceivably any 
number of labor unions, honorable societies, 
and fraternal organizations could cry the list 
down because subjects pertaining to them or 
in which they were interested did not get 
representation. There is, of course, one easy 
solution to these knotty problems of omission: 
Hereafter, the 60 selecting libraries will please 
pick notable subjects and let it go at that. 


Among our souvenirs of a pre-spring flavor is 
a small finely carved wooden image of Pinoc- 
chio. For many years this piece graced the 
desk of a children’s librarian. She had de- 
lighted the eyes of thousands of children by 
showing them, at the appropriate moment in 
their reading Collodi’s hero in, as it were, the 
wooden flesh. The image had been such good 
company to the desk and to the librarian for 
so long a time that it had come quite naturally 
to mean a great deal more than a piece of wood 
or a representation of Pinocchio. It was an 
old friend. Yet one day a small boy, all of 
whose reading years had been guided by the 
librarian, appeared in the library for the last 
time. He was going toward the West, it 
seemed, eventually to live in the state of Illinois. 
He would certainly miss the books and the 
librarian—and Pinocchio. In a moment of some 
sacrifice, she placed the wooden image in the 
boy’s hand. A going-away gift! Poor Pinoc- 
chio, at the moment one of his arms needs 


gluing. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION SPECIAL TRAIN 


LOS ANGELES . 


TO 
JUNE 1953 


See The Best of the Golden West On Your Train with Your Friends and Fellow Librarians 


—to and from the ALA Convention. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET 


%& First class, pullman accommodations on a special, 
modern, air conditioned train leaving Chicago 
before the ALA-Los Angeles Convention and returning 
you, thrilled and delighted, a big 8 days afterward. 
June 16-July 4. 


Á Sarr Laxe City, Uran—a full day of Mormon 
masterpieces, canyons, and scenic wonderlands, 


%& Las Vecas, Nevapa—a delightful day around the 
last typical frontier town—Gigantic Hoover Dam, a 
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LAS VESA KANSAS CITT 
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UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 


(not a government agency) 


Attn: Mr. Ralph L. Preble 
807 15th St, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


NAME 
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5 days 





@ CHATTAROCOGA 


Please send me brochure for the ALA Convention special train. 
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cocktail party, luncheon and time “on your own” in 
lively Las Vegas. 


%& MISSION INN AT RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA-—-an inter- 
esting stop here, then a 60 mile trip through the floral 
grandeur of Southern California to Los Angeles and 
the Convention, 


%& Saw Francisco—2 post convention days of fascina- 
tion visiting Golden Gate Park, Twin Peaks, Seal 
Rocks, and the Cliff House, Presidio, and many hours 
to linger in fabulous Frisco, Also see Chinatown, the 
largest Oriental settlement outside the Orient, Top of 
the Mark, the cable cars and much, much more. 


% Grant Repwoops—a delightful 
drive across Golden Gate Bridge to 
Muir Woods and the 1000 year old, 
300 feet high Redwoods. 


% YOSEMITE NATIONAL Park-~Revel 
for two days in the magic of Yo- 
semite, See Glacier Point, 3254 feet 
up, also Mariposa Grove of big trees. 








$e Grasp Canvon in Arizona—Gasp 
at the magnificence of the gap that 
opened the eyes of the world. Motor 
many miles above the splendor of the 
cascading Colorado River. 


HERE'S WHERE YOU GO 


This is the route of your special train 
and shows the places to be visited on 
your trip to and from the ALA Con- 
vention. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU DO 


Detach this coupon and mail it for 
your copy of colorful brochure con- 
taining detailed information and cost 
of this trip. Make reservations early 
as space will be limited. 
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for steel stacks 
it's Hamilton. 


Absolutely new — 
Hamilton Compo Stacks 


Only Hamilton offers the Compo Stack, 

an entirely new type of book housing 
which utilizes a smooth operating drawer- 
type shelf in place of stationary shelves. 
This ingenious equipment greatly increases 
stack capacity and utility, makes possible 
entirely new efficiencies in library opera- 
tion. Be sure to get further information 

on Hamilton Compo Stacks. 





Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous 
Upright Stacks 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks 

are used in many of the country’s finest 
libraries. All stack compartments ac- 
commodate shelves of various depths for 
greater flexibility. Simple, speedy vertical 
adjustment of shelves in /2" increments 
insures minimum space waste between 
shelves, maximum book storage. 

Ciosed ends enhance smart, modern 
appearance. 





High on utility— 


Hamilton-Standard 
Stacks 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their 
popularity to a number of unique, 
patented efficiency features. Shelf depth 
adjustments, and shelf height adjust 
ments in 44" increments can be quickly 
and easily made. Shelves can be sloped, 
upward in lower rows, downward 

in upper rows, to facilitate title scanning. 
Rounded edges and closed ends 
eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 
smart, modern impression. 





No matter what your stack problems, no matter what 
your plans for building or modernizing, you can 
count on help from Hamilton. Hamilton’s engineers 
have solved hundreds of library planning problems 
and this fund of experience is available to you 
through Hamilton’s FREE Planning Service. To 
get further information on any type of Hamilton 
stacks, or to find out more about Hamilton's FREE 
Library Planning Service, write today to— 


nt or 2 LLEOTL. 


Manufacturing Company » Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
World's largest manufacturers of professional equipment 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





From the office of the 
Executive Secretary 
50 East Huron, Chicago 






MEMO TO MEMBERS 





Executive Board Action ~ Midwinter 1953 


Finances. The "known-income" basis for estimating income was reexamined and 

the following statement of policy adopted: "In preparation of the General 

Funds Budget, the estimate of General Funds income adopted by the Budget Com 
mittee shall not exceed the General Funds income of the preceding year. The 
‘xnown—income! basis for estimating shall not apply to the remaining budgets 

of the Association." The use of Surplus in General Funds was considered and 

the following policy statement, later approved by Council, adopted: "Any sur- 
plus in the General Funds Capital account in excess of a Reserve Fund of $5000 
shall be returned to Endowment Capital or appropriated to expenditures, prefer- 
ably non-recurring." On the use of Endowment Capital the Board voted, "The 
Executive Board shall, in order to conserve the Carnegie Corporation Endowment 
Fund, pursue a conservative policy in making capital withdrawals and shall make 
such withdrawals only when the need is so great that the Association's purposes 
and programs might be seriously impaired through the non-use of capital." The 
Board studied Administrative Overhead charges for Grants and adopted the follow- 
ing policy statement: "In order to cover the costs involved in the administra- 
tion of projects the ALA will, in requesting and accepting grants, seek to es- 
tablish an amount for administrative overhead equal to 10% of the grant, with 
the understanding that for projects involving a heavier than normal amount of 
administrative direction and services the percentage requested for administra- 
tive overhead will be increased. It is understood that the administrative over- 
head charge is to cover indirect and unidentifiable costs of staff, services, 
and supplies. All identifiable costs of the project will be included as expend- 
iture items in the project budget. In projects for which a 10% administrative 
overhead charge is not acceptable to the grantor, special consideration will 
have to be given by the ALA Executive Board to the need for the project as a 
professional service and to ALA's ability to administer the project at a lower 
charge." 


Annual and Midwinter Conferences. Minneapolis was selected as the conference 
site for 1954 following cancellation of previous plans for Miami Beach. ‘The 
possibilities of a joint conference with the Canadian Library Association in 
Canada in 1956 were further explored. An invitation from the Mexican Govern- 
ment for a Mexico City conference in 1954 nad to be declined with regret be- 
cause of the shortness of time in which to assess membership interest and con- 
ference costs. The Board also directed that the feasibility of holding the 
1954 Midwinter meeting in downtown Chicago be explored. 


U. 5. Office of Education. The Board approved a report from its Subcommittee 

on the USOE recommending a review by the ALA Council of the whole question of the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government in the development of library service 
and voted to recuest the ALA Federal Relations Committee to undertake this review 
at the Los Angeles 1953 Conference. 


General. The Board held a meeting with Divisional representatives at which time 
relations of divisions and ALA were discussed; studied various project reports 
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including one for a Study of State Library Agencies and one for a joint ALA~AEA 
National Resources Center; heard and discussed a report on accrediting from the 
chairman of ALA's Board of Education for Librarianship; reviewed progress of the 
Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries and State Library Extension Agencies; 
considered the proposed plan of the Fund for Adult Education for the further es- 
tablishment of Internships, Scholarships, and Fellowships;voted to send the next 
Executive Board docket to Division officers so that the divisions might send in- 
formation to the Board on matters which they wish to take an interest in; and 
appointed a subcommittee with the immediate Past President as chairman to study 
the over-~ell programs of the Association. ; 


Midwinter Council meetings will be reported in full in the For the Record section 
of the April ALA Bulletin. One important action should, however, be reported now. 
Upon recommendation of the Committee on Boards end Committees, the Council estab- 
lished a Committee on Divisional Relations to consist of one representative from 
each division, with the immediate past president of ALA serving as an ex-officio 
member without vote. The functions established are: (1) To study the relations 
of ALA and its divisions as a whole and of the divisions to each other, to the end 
that the Association will be strengthened. (2) To report to Council at least 
once a year and to recommend appropriate action including constitution and bylaw 
provisions. 


Summary Reports of the Midwinter Meeting are available end may be ordered from 
Headquarters at $1 per copy. There are still a few available of the New York 
Conference at $2 a copy. 


The 1952 Membership Virectory, published in February, is being distributed with- 
out charge to 1952 members in the following categories: Life Members who. joined 
after 1939, Honorary, Contributing, Sustaining and Institutional classes of member- 
aa in accordance with the Bylaw provisions. Copies are available for purchase 
at $5. 


Los Angeles Conference. The following dates and periods have been scheduled for 
the 1953 Conference: General Sessions: June 22 at 2:30 PM, June 24 at 10 AM, 
June 26 at 2:20 PM; Council: June 22 at 8:30 PM, June 25 at 10 AM, June 26 at 
9:30 AM; Division General Sessions: AASL - Jume 25 at 2:30 PM; ACRL ~ June 23 
at University of ”outhern California, period to be announced later; DCC - June 24 
at 8:30 PM; DLCYP - June 24 at 8:30 PM; LED - June 22 at 10 AM; PLD ~ June 23 at 
10 AM and dune 25 at 2:30 PM. Executive Board meetings are scheduled for 10 AM, 
2:30 PM, and 8:30 PM on June 213 12:30 PM on June 22 (with Vivision representa- 
tives); and at 8:30 PM on June 26. | 


Joint Committee of NEA and ALA. In Cleveland February & and 9 the Joint Committee, 
Virginia MeJenkin, Chairman, discussed some of the mutual concerns of the two 
associations, among them problems of intellectual freedom, common interests in 
legislative proposals, need for better information and understanding about physical 
provisions for school library service. 


New ALA Consultant. At the International Youth Library in Munich, Germany, Miss 
Marion Horton, formerly of the City Schools Library in Los Angeles, is now serv- 
ing as ALA Consultant. Miss Horton will continue in this capacity mtil mid-April. 


Devil. HOE 


David H. Clift 
February 13, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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BARNES SPORTS BOOKS 


For Young Readers 


JUNIOR SPORTS NOVELS 


For the past few years parents and librar- 
ians have been stressing the need for sports 
fiction for the 8 to 12 year old group. This 
new series is the result of their suggestions 
and requests. Written by experts, they are 
authentic stories about youngsters playing 
their favorite sport, Here are the first three 
titles: 


LITTLE LEAGUE CATCHER 
By ROBERT SMITH 
An exciting and instructive story that tells 


how a Little League team is started and 
managed. $2.00 


THE WINNING SPIRIT 

By CLYDE GROSSCUP 

Drawings by TYLER MICOLEAU 

Actual plays are described and illustrated 
in this. real-life story of a boy and his first 
football team. $2.00 


BOY JOCKEY 
By ROGER TREAT 
A behind-the-scene story of the son of a 


famous jockey who trains his own colt to 
be a winner. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN BASEBALL 
ACADEMY LIBRARY SERIES 


This great new series of books for young 
players is a complete course in how to 
play winning baseball. Written by the 
Executive Vice-President of the American 
Baseball Academy, the clear, simple les- 
sons are based on the principles and tech- 
niques taught by the big leaguers of the 
Academy staff. The author describes all 
basic fundamentals and each position and 
movement is accurately illustrated by 
Tyler Micoleau’s famous drawings. 
May 12 
Each volume, hard bound, ONLY $1.00 


BATTING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
lilustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


PITCHING 
By MALCOLM CHILD 


Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 
CATCHING 

By MALCOLM CHILD 
Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 
FIELDING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
lilustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


FOR YOUNG FISHERMEN 


BAIT ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD author of Flies 


Tells beginner and veteran the hows and 
whys of bait rod casting. The beautifully 
detailed drawings that supplement the text 
show the way to better and happier fish- 
ing. The author discusses the pros and 
cons of various types of equipment and 
tells how to execute the various casts. 
April2 $1.75 


FLY ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD 


Everything the young fisherman needs to 
know about the proper tackle and the cor- 
rect techniques for successful fly rod cast- 
ing. Drawings integrated with the text give 
the whys and hows of casting with the fly 
rod in a way that will introduce the begin- 
ner to the art and teach the veteran things 
too. $1.75 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Sports Books 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


The Most Important Book 
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Libraries Save Money With 


PLASTI-KLEER © 


Book Jacket Covers 
Here is proof of PLASTI-KLEER economy— 


in a recent letter to us: 


$F 


.. at first I was one of those who 
thought we ‘couldn't afford’ (on 29¢ per 
capita) to use PLASTI-KLEER covers: and 


now we can't afford rot to use themi” 
MARGARET KATELEY 
Librarian (UPPER DARBY, PA,) 





“PLASTI-KLEER REGULAR 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For books with publishers’ wrappers. Tailored 
in a wide range of exact sizes. The most 
economical plastic cover on the market. 


PLASTI-KLEER ADJUSTABLE 
{DUPLEX} BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 


Made in 3 size ranges to 
fit any size book jacket. 
Thus you always have cov- 
ers on hand to fit odd 
sized books. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
PROTECTION 


Prolongs life of books- 
Reduces binding 
costs — Increases 
circulation — Ene 
hances appear- 
ance, 









PLEASE WRITE US FOR 
INFORMATION AND PRICES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES < n7 


66 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, N.J. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 






Conference Information 


The Bulletin continues to increase in interest 
and the green insert with conference hotel infor- 
mation is an ingenicus device which should please 
those who said such information had no place in 
a professional periodical as well as those who held 
it indispensable. 

However, I am struck with the fact that the 
tentative program for the midwinter conference, 
just two weeks away, appears in the same issue as 
the blank which asks us to state not merely the 
day but the hour of our arrival in Los Angeles five 
months from now, 

Obviously, most of the June schedule would not 
even have been tentatively decided upon in Janu- 
ary, but it would be very helpful if we could know 
the time of the first general session, and the subjects 
of any major programs already planned which pre- 
cede this session. 

Foster M, PALMER, reference section 
Harvard College Library 


This year the tentative program will appear in the 
May Bulletin, one month earlier than usual. See 
also memo to members, this issue.—Ed. 


Aeronautical Exhibits 


Why do not libraries feature aeronautical sub- 
jects more often than they do? Soaring, gliding, 
and the history of aviation are the most glamorous 
and challenging subjects of today’s era. 

Libraries can be of special service to their 
country by featuring and emphasizing the new 
phases of aviation as well as the old; youth as well 
as adults need to know more about the historical 
background of flying, We are today living in a 
fast-fiying, an atomic, a jet and rocket age, and it 
is difficult for some of us to meet the challenge. 
... Unless we study and concentrate on the thrill- 
ing subjects of soaring, aviation, and yes—even 
space travel on vast magnetic ribbons and currents 
that exist in the earth and out beyond the earth, 
we will not be able to meet the demands of the 
day. 

DororHea MAGDALENE Fox, base librarian 
Biggs Air Force Base 
El Paso, Texas 


Bulletin Title 


Even “strains of cataloging blood” do not keep 
us from wishing that vou had changed the title of 
the ALA Bulletin. In fact, it is those very strains 
which make us wish that the title could start with 
something other than initials. We prefer to catalog 
periodicals directly under their titles but ALA 
Bulletin causes filing headaches along with SAE 


ALA BULLETIN 


Journal, USGA Journal, UNESCO . . . and others. 
Even though rules are quite definite for such filing, 
unfortunately most of the users of the catalog have 
never learned the rules. 

Probably the best way out (in fact, the form of 
your aaka tle makes it almost compulsory) is 
to use a corporate author and a title: American 
Library Association—ALA Bulletin. We have 
done that, but do not find it completely satisfactory 
and would prefer even the pallowing: American 
Library Association Bulletin. 

If title changes are made in an orderly manner, 
they cause no cataloging crisis. In fact the cata- 
loger is usually so full of appreciation that the 
change was not made in the middle of a volume, 
that the fact that there was a change becomes a 
negligible consideration. 

It is too late now to reconsider for 1953, but we 
would still favor a change of title to start in 1954. 
We believe we would vote for the unglamorous but 
descriptive American Library Association Bulletin 
(Note, for example the title-history of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Magazine), but if 
a snappy one or two word title is selected, a de- 
scriptive (and unchanging) sub-title might elimi- 
nate some of the objections which influenced the 
DAR to revert to their earlier title after ten years 
of using a shorter one, 

ERNESTINE R. FERNALD, hd. of periodical div. 
Springfield { Mass.) City Library Assoc. 


New Bulletin 


What a wonderful surprise when the ALA 
Bulletin came this morning! How pleased we were 
to see a picture from our library on the cover! 
Thank you for making this publicity possible. 

EVELYN ZERZANEK, children’s librarian 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Public Library 


My heartiest congratulations to you on the new 
format of the Bulletin. Great advance. It really 
is a beautiful job. 

THEODORE WALLER, managing director 
America Book Publishers Council, Inc. 
New York City 


Let me congratulate you on the NEW Bulletin! 

I have always read the Bulletin, but if such marked 

improvement continues, doing so will change to a 
real joy. 

NeLLwE L. Grass, librarian 

Montgomery ({Ala.) Public Library 


Consensus Controversy 


To the letter writers who pointed out in Decem- 
ber “Free for Al” that Webster's dictionary allows 
the expression CONSENSUS OF OPINION, comes an 
answer: 

Webster's dictionary was born at Yale, I cannot 
worry about the consensus of the hoi polloi. 

Donato Wing, associate librarian 
Yale University Library 
(Continued on page 124) 
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F Lia Maude White, our managing editor, is 
assuredly a dean of modern encyclopedists. She 
would be the last to say so, but we think Miss White 
knows all there is to know about the making of en- 
cyclopedias. Her distinguished career began before 
World War I. 


“*When I first worked on encylopedias, revisions 
didn’t have to amount to much,’ Miss White recalls. 
‘Kings still ruled in most countries. Such old empires 
as the Austro-Hungarian and the Turkish were going 
strong. But, my, how times have changed! The tempo 
of modern life makes constant and extensive revisions 
essential,’ 


“Miss White studied at the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University. She was an editor of 
the New Practical Reference Library, an early, popu- 
lar encyclopedia. After later serving for many years 
on the editorial staffs of other leading reference sets, 
she retired to California. 


“Retirement was not for Miss White. She joined our 
staff in 1937. For sixteen wonderful years, she has 
continued to participate in the policy-making and 
building of our reference sets. 


“More than any other person I know, Bertha Maude 
White has transformed reference sets into the beauti- 
ful and meaningful encyclopedias that enrich our 
libraries. . .schools... homes.” 

James Poynton 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
© WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE . 


@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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Books... and. Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you. 





© 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. 9 Chieago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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1953 WINNERS OF THE 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 


FOR POETRY AND NON-FICTION 


Collected Poems:1917-1952 by Archibald MacLeish 


Selected “for the range and distinction of his poetic achievement over 
a period of thirty-five years, and for the courage with which he has 
handled vital contemporary themes.” $4.00 


The Course of Empire by Bernard DeVoto 


Selected the unanimous choice of the non-fiction panel. This “fine book 
tells with vigor and historical sweep the adventure of the exploration of 
America from the Spanısh Conquistadors to Lewis and Clarke.” $6.00 


'% 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY LD PUBLISHERS 
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The Library Services Bill 


Another Chance? Yes! If Librarians act now! 


JouN H. OTTEMILLER 


Way HAs THE Library Services Bill failed to 
pass? There has been adequate support in 
the Congress—both in the Senate and in the 
House. There has been encouraging lay sup- 
port. The main reason the Bill, with little or 
no opposition in committee hearings, has failed 
to arouse sufficient interest among individual 
Congressmen to bring it to favorable vote is 
the lack of evidence that the people, and par- 
ticularly the librarians they represent are really 
interested. 

If the librarians support the Bill so will their 
friends, trustees, and others interested in 
strengthening existing library facilities. How 
can their interest be aroused and expressed? 
In the first place, librarians should acquaint 
themselves again with the benefits which will 
accrue to the nation and to the cause of library 
development by the passage of this legislation. 
They should become aware once more of the 
reasons, so ably set forth in the National Plan 
for Public Library Service, for federal stimula- 
tion in this area in which States and local com- 
munities have already made commendable 
progress, but not enough. With these facts 
enthusiastically in mind, librarians should in- 
volve not only librarians, but their trustees, 
friends of libraries, civic leaders, public rela- 
tions people, and citizens generally. 

How can they express their support? In one 
simple way. Urge their representatives in 
Congress to work for passage of the Bill. Con- 
gressmen themselves speak of the effectiveness 


associate librarian of 
Yale University, serves 
as chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Federal 
Relations. Mr. Ottemiller 
who is also active in the 
affairs of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association, 
is the author of the useful 
Index to Plays in Collec- 
tions, Scarecrow Press, 
1951. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEWS BUREAU 


JOHN H. OTTEMILLER 
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“Mr. Speaker, this Bill 


is ready for presentation!” 
[UH | 


Bostick 
of mail and personal interviews— the sponsors 
of the Bill in both the Senate and the House 
have advised the ALA Washington Office that 
this is the way to insure passage of the Bill in 
the 83rd Congress now in session. Last 
chance? Not if the librarians will familiarize 
themselves with the Library Services Bill, the 
needs of their States, their State programs, and 
their community needs, interest individuals and 
organizations, and then inform and advise their 
Congressmen and Senators on the importance 
of this legislation to the state, the community 
and the nation. 


The Library Services Bill 


The purpose of this Bill is to promote further 
development of public library services in rural 
areas without such services or with inadequate 
service. Its provisions are as follows: 

1. The Bill is an authorization for an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 a year for a five-year 
period. 

2. The money is allotted to the States on a 
matching basis. Each State would receive 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Travel COSTS and CLOTHING 
Needed for ALA in June 


Riva T. BRESLER 


“My FRIENDS say they can’t come to see me 
because I live so far away,” a Los Angeles 
librarian complained recently, “then they turn 
around and ask me why I don’t come and see 
them more often.” Southern Californians, jus- 
tifiably touchy about comments on their geo- 
graphical location and its attendant climate, 
often feel in accord with her sentiments, espe- 
cially when planning get-togethers with their 
Eastern confreres. This side of the Great Di- 
vide, they point out, is easily accessible to a 
great number of the divided, and that notable 
region West of Chicago includes a goodly por- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. 

Convinced as they are of the exciting pro- 
grams which should make ALA this June an 
attraction in itself, and of the accessibility of 
their city by almost any method of transporta- 
tion except underwater walking, local librari- 
ans, however, are willing to admit that a visit 
here can also be successfully combined with a 
vacation trip or stay. Having no control over 
travel costs, they agree that visitors to the con- 
vention, whether from Phoenix, Arizona, or 
Bangor, Maine, generally like to make the 
most of their transportation dollar. 

Concurring in this opinion are the trans- 
portation companies who suggest that—given 
the time and frequently the companionship of 
friends travelling for the same purpose—a trip 
to Los Angeles can be profitably combined with 
See America First, thanks to the stop-over 
privilege. Easterners, for example, might ob- 
serve the great Southwest—-New Mexico and 


is senior librarian, Fic- 
tion Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 
Prior to her present posi- 
tion, Miss Bresler served 
four years as an army 
librarian, two and a half 
of which were spent in 
the European theater. 
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Anton Schedi 


Arizona, with a stay at the Grand Canyon—en 
route from Chicago to the convention city, and 
ponder mutual library problems and solutions 
afterward while traveling homeward through 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, and the 
Rockies. Similar routings may be planned for 
El Paso, New Orleans, or many other places 
depending on your starting point. Rail trans- 
portation to Los Angeles can also include for 
free a side-trip southward to San Diego, a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles away and with a 
library temporarily quartered within walking 
distance of the famous Zoo, while awaiting com- 
pletion of a new main building; and to Tijuana, 
eighteen miles further and separated by an in- 
ternational boundary—no significant biblio- 
graphical problems, but genuine Mexico, bus- 
tling with activity, jai-alai games, and South of 
the Border souvenirs. 

In planning these excursions, of course, it’s 
important to confer with your travel agent in 
advance of the trip, to be sure of covering the 
territory you want. With all of these advan- 
tages, the rail costs—$232.79 round trip from 
New York, or $135.42 round trip from Chicago, 
first class, to give vou an idea—work them- 
selves well into the budget as vacation money. 
Coach fares, if you're economically minded, are 
$163.76 to and from New York, and $103.68 
round-trip from Chicago. (All these prices, 
which are quoted as of the end of 1952, in- 
clude federal tax—but not Pullman costs.) 

Travel can be beautiful and diversified, as 
well as cheaper, via bus lines which also route 
you in several different ways and provide some 
of the most scenic excursions, even on a 
straight business trip, you could want to see. 
From New York and back, such a jaunt will 
run you $117.42 including tax, while the 
Chicago terminus sets you back a total of 
$81.48. Air line fares for those long on salary 
and short on time are $347.19 for the New 
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York round trip, $250.82 for the Chicago run, 
first class, or by the convenient, if meal-less 
air coach, $217.70 from New York, $87.40 
from Chicago. Tax is included in these esti- 
mates, though it’s wise to inform you, air 
coach service is not always available to every 
point in the U.S. If schedules permit, a flight 
into or out of Los Angeles after dark also gives 
an unusual scenic delight—the spider-web me- 
tropolis stretching its lighted net over the 
miles. 

Prices of course will vary for those coming 
from nearer portions of the country than the 
two Eastern cities (and Angeleno librarians, 
though they may hope to deplete these centers 
during the last week of June are looking for- 
ward to greeting friends and strangers from 
many another point). For those nearer by, and 
even for visitors from the extremities who may 
be blessed with ample travel time, perhaps 
the most economical, and certainly one of the 
pleasantest pilgrimages can be accomplished 
by automobile. What with the willing facili- 
ties of Automobile clubs and oil companies— 
Continental Oil company, Denver, Colorado, 
for example, plans beautiful routes with fas- 
cinating strip maps of your itinerary—driving 
becomes the easiest line between two points 
and gives you complete independence. 

California’s boasting about the excellence of 
its roads is.not exaggerated and is borne out 
by the car-owning propensities of the natives. 
Motor courts, now uniformly good all over the 
country, are equally fine in Los Angeles, and 
are conveniently located in every part of town, 
from outskirts to insides depending on your 
wishes. In spite of the tremendous acreage 
bounded by the Los Angeles City Limits, 
streets are wide and well-controlled by traffic 
signals, and an extensive, landscaped freeway 
system serpentines across town, so you can 
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visit friends from one end of the city to the 
other, with a generous view of the sights in 
between. As natives will tell you, if your 
vacation plans include seeing the city as well 
as the convention, a car is the ablest help. 

Whether you are using ALA as one point in 
a glorious summer of travel, or whether you 
leap from desk schedules to conferences and 
back—whether you weigh the baggage on the 
bathroom scales before departing for the plane 
or worry about the Grapes of Wrath appear- 
ance of your overburdened car—the problem of 
What to Pack is one that it’s nice to settle in 
advance. Weather being one conditioner of 
such arrangements, previous visitors are prob- 
ably aware of the fact that it really doesn’t rain 
in late June in Los Angeles. What is less ap- 
parent to the casual visitor or the newcomer is 
the fact that he’s probably not likely to swelter 
either. June is the month in which dwellers 
in these parts are looking up at a dull sky in 
the morning and saying “Come September, 
we'll wish it was nice and cool like this.” 

In other words, if the weather is true to 
form convention time, you'll want to be able 
to throw something over your shoulders. The 
“high fog” (not to be confused with an un- 
mentionable four-letter word) that comes in 
from the coast shuts off the sun till ten or better 
in the morning and brings a damp breeze; 
night-time is likewise cool and damp as if the 
Chamber of Commerce words You Sleep Be- 
tween Blankets were emblazoned in the sky. 

Translated into practical terms, this means 
suit weather for women-a useful item any- 
where, where a suit (light wool, gabardine, 
linen) and accessories carry you into almost any 
type of gathering, and a helpful one where the 
climate suggests you dress in layers. No activi- 
ties requiring formal dress are being planned, 
so you can take afternoon dresses for more 
festive occasions. But unless your vacation 
plans take you elsewhere, leave the sundresses 
at home with the umbrellas and overshoes, but 
don’t forget to pick up your coat. 

On the masculine side, in accordance with 
the weather, which knows no distinction of sex, 
it’s obvious that a sweater would be preferable 
in the baggage to a seersucker suit. Don't be 
fooled by those announcements which intimate 
that a tourist can be spotted as the only man 
not wearing a flowered sports shirt. Down- 
town Los Angeles, the home of the Biltmore 
and the Statler, is the center of the business 
area—the department stores, the investment 
houses, the utility companies—and you know 
how conservative they are. Up Hollywood 
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way, you may meet the hermits in sackcloth 
and ashes or the cowboy movie and TV extras 
arrayed cap-a-pied in Western regalia; among 
the movie magnates in Beverly Hills, the eye- 
blinding shirts and the open throat may be 
quite the rage; but at ALA meetings or going 
thereto, the business suit that you wear at 
home will make you feel at home. Only con- 
cession to informality-for both men and 


women—is hatlessness; but if you feel really 
undressed without one, don’t worry, you still 
wont be marked as a tourist. 

As a final reminder—Los Angeles isn’t exactly 
a howling wilderness. If youve forgotten 
something, all the better chance to see our 
good-looking department stores. And no mat- 
ter how you come or from where you come, 
were looking forward to bid you welcome. 


Awards and Citations Application Dates 


Nominations for the 1953 Trustees Award must be mailed to the Jury on Citations of Trustees, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, no later than March 15. The citations are limited to trustees 
in actual service during at least a part of the calendar year preceding the 1953 ALA Conference. 
The jury will be interested in the state and national library activities of the candidates as well 
as their contributions to the local library. Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of a candidate’s achievements, and may be submitted by any library board, any individual 
library trustee, a state library association, a state trustees organization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the trustees section of the ALA’s Public Libraries Division. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, sponsored by Wilson Library Bulletin and the ALA 
Public Relations Committee were established by a vote of council in December, 1942. They 
succeed the Wilson Library Publicity Honor Roll, which terminated in 1942, a three-year plan 
for the annual selection and exhibition of notable examples of library publicity. The publicity 
awards will be conferred on scrap books prepared to show a representative cross section of a 
library’s entire public relations program, together with a report on publicity and achievement. 
All kinds of libraries are eligible. Deadline for applications is May 15. Write to John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, New York. 

Deadline for applications to E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award (see January Bulletin, page 17), 
is April 15. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established by Forest Press, Inc. in June 1952, will be awarded 
annually to an individual or group for recent creative professional achievement of a high order, 
notably library management, library training, cataloging and classification and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. Deadline date is April 15. Write to chairman ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

The Oberly Memorial Award, given every two years to the American citizen who compiles 
the best bibliography in the field of agriculture or related sciences, will be made in 1953. The 
awards committee welcomes entries of bibliographies issued during the calendar years 1951 and 
1952. Seven copies of each bibliography, accompanied by a letter stating that it is being sub- 
mitted for competition in the award, should be addressed to the chairman of the committee, 
D. A. Brown, Agriculture Library, Mumford Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Copies 
will be returned to owners if so requested. Closing date for entries is April 15, 1953. 

The Margaret Mann Citation was established by the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
in 1950 to recognize the outstanding contributions in the field of Cataloging and Classification. 
Deadline for entries is April 15. Write to Lela Surrey, chairman, Committee on Award of Mann 
Citation, Brooklyn Public Library. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for notable professional achievement in any field of library 
activity, established in 1937, consists of $500 and a special certificate presented annually by 
Joseph W. Lippincott. Deadline date for recommendations is April 15. 

The Letter Librarian Award, established in 1946, consists of $100 and a special certificate 
from Mrs. Ada McCormick. It is awarded annually to a librarian who, in the line of duty, 
contributes most to emphasize the human qualities of service in librarianship. The Letter 
Library Award, consisting of $100 and a special certificate, was established in 1947. It is 
awarded annually to a library for distinguished contribution to the development of enlightened 
public opinion on an issue of current or continuing importance. Both of the Letter Awards are 
sponsored by Mrs. Ada McCormick. Deadline for recommendations is April 15, 
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You may be next to answer a charge of Red! What would 
you say? Here’s a case report by a university librarian. 


Unesco, Libraries and R@AS Leoson. Kimcearnce 


You may be next to answer a charge of 
Red! What would you say? Here's a case 
report by a university librarian. 


Nor Lonc aco the writer presided at a panel 
discussion of UNESCO and the Point Four 
Program. The occasion, an annual state-wide 
conference had brought together teachers from 
every school district in Utah. Ten minutes 
before the meeting began, newspaper reporters 
unexpectedly moved in on the chairman with 
these questions: “What about Senator McCar- 
ran’s charges that you people in UNESCO are 
trying to pull down the American flag from the 
little red school house? What about his charge 
that this organization is full of ‘pinks,’ subver- 
sives, and ‘fellow travelers?” 

After promising comment on these state- 
ments, the chairman opened the meeting thus: 
“I want to make it very clear that I am not a 
‘Red, not a ‘fellow traveler,’ and not even a 
left wing member of any party. Some of those 
considered liberals on this campus have tried 
to brand me as an enemy of freedom. Cer- 
tainly I favor self-restraint and responsibility 
for what you say and what you do. I am will- 
ing to answer at any time for my remarks and 
my actions. 

“If there are ‘Reds’ in UNESCO, let’s fight 
them openly, hard, and clean. If this is a 
structure worth having, let us not destroy it; 
let us not burn down the barn to get rid of the 
rats, 

“On the other hand, I hope it isn’t un- 
American to cast your bread upon the waters. 
I hope it is not un-American to quote that com- 
mandment which says: “Thou shalt not bear 
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false witness against thy neighbor.’ ” 

A member of the panel, Franklin S. Harris, 
Sr., who presented the UNRRA report for 
Greece and who has been a technical advisor 
on agriculture to the people of Iran for many 
years, explained carefully the aims and the 
good deeds of UNESCO. He stated honestly 
that there are “Reds” in UNESCO, but he 
made it clear that such men are to be found in 
every organization, that nowhere has he worked 
and not run into either Communists or “fellow 
travelers.” 

At the end of the meeting, the librarian 
chairman gave the reporters a statement made 
before adjournment: “I listened to these five 
speakers as an admitted conservative—one who 
wants to preserve the finest in our literature, 
our political, and economic institutions. 1 
want to tell you that I heard nothing which 
would undermine any of our American institu- 
tions. These people spoke from their con- 
science, their mind, and their heart. I hope 
the day never comes in America when we need 
be afraid to listen to their conscience, their 
mind, and their heart.” 

The Salt Lake Tribune printed the endorse- 
ment of the five men who spoke. The Deseret 
News printed Franklin Harris’ praise of the 
aims and ideals and good deeds of UNESCO. 
The University of Utah student paper printed 
most of the chairman’s remarks. 

To the expressed fear that the writer, as 
librarian of the state university, might get him- 
self investigated as a “Red” the answer was 
that the American Legion in Utah had already 
been invited to investigate the university li- 
brary. Counter-Action, of course, has urged 
Legion posts all over America to see whether 
their libraries contain subversive literature. 
Actually, when the Legion was invited to look 
at the materials the librarian was told he might 
be visited someday, but only because he 
sounded like a man one would enjoy meeting. 

As to any fear of being called before an in- 
vestigating committee, the only answer which 
is possible is that people in fairly secure posi- 
tions with good friends in both parties must 
speak up for what is right or else little people 
in less secure jobs with fewer friends will be 
scared ever to speak their minds. 
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J after twelve m of preparation . 


do 


of the American Language, 


MORE ENTRIES - FULLER DEFINITIONS - MOST UP-TO-DATE VOCABULARY 


6 Bee long-awaited college dictionary that presents and interprets our language 
in a realistic manner — as written and spoken by modern America. 


Not a revision of another dictionary. Word stock of more than 142,000 entries 
compiled on the basis of word usage at the college level. Every single word freshly 
defined and fully explained — from origin through development into the latest 
colloquial and slang meanings. A completely modern approach to grammar and 
language, building on the broad foundations laid down by Noah Webster. A 
monumental reference work combining simplicity with sound scholarship — in a 
convenient one-volume desk edition. 








THE WORLD PUBLISHING 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THE UTMOST IN A DESK DICTIONARY ! 


ORLD DICTIONARY 


COLLEGE EDITION 





Co IT WITH THE OTHER LEADING COLLEGE 
Mpat DESK DICTIONARIES IN USE TODAY 
WEBSTER'S 


NEW WoRLD EE | | 
DICTIONARY Joy DIGHONARE Bi, BiCHOWAR C 


TR eauacat voetnendiiiond 


COMPARE NUMBER OF ENTRIES: 


met te WT 
pape Boa 


Shai dae 


| B | 1,232 PAGES | C || 1,472 paces 
m Serene 


COMPARE FOR CLARITY, SIMPLICITY OF DEFINITIONS: 


4 There is no need to search on other pages to find out what the original definition 

fy) means. There are no ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous quadrupeds here; 
just four-footed, plant-eating animals that chew their cud and have split 
hooves. No shortcuts to save space where additional words make a meaning crystal 
clear. 


COMPARE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS: 


Far ahead in the words and terms that make our American language so vital and 

] colorful, such as carry a torch for, speak one’s mind, second-guess, double 

W take, linebacker, write-in, square (slang), hayride. These and many others 
S" are not found in the two other leading desk dictionaries. 


COMPARE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, SOCIAL TERMS: 


Check this dictionary for such important current words as cortisone, dilantin, 
geriatrics, cerebral palsy, cybernetics, simulcast, genocide, chain reac- 
tion, atomic age, cold war, NATO, napalm, flying saucer, Hooper rating, 
lox, fungo, hassel—most of them not found in the two other leading desk diction- 
aries. 


COMPARE ETYMOLOGIES, USAGE, SYNONYMS, PRONUNCIATIONS: 


More examples of usage—fuller etymologies—more descriptive synonomies than any 
other comparable desk dictionary. Realistic pronunciation of general American 
speech, with regional or foreign variations noted. 


COMPARE EASE OF USE: 


Every word, person, place, foreign expression or abbreviation in a single alphabetical 
listing, fully defined—with related words, plurals, tenses, etc, spelled out with the 
main entries. 





WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY Page size 654"x 974". Fine quality, lgbt- 


tthe A CRT _ COLLEGE EDITION weight paper. Bound in durable maroon 
OE NSE OICAT LeRORDAES buckram, heavy dust jacket. 0000000 0. | $5.00 


(With thumb-index — $§-09) 
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Report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1952, 


Public Libraries Division 


The report of the Division’s Committee on Notable Books for 1952, which is a regular project 
of the Committee, was presented to the ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting by Ruth 
Rutzen, director, Home Reading Services, Detroit Public Library, president of the Division. 

The list, which has been issued annually since 1944, was compiled by Katherine E. Crumrine, 
librarian, Central Lending Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, who was chairman of 


the notable books committee. 


Selections were made with the assistance of staffs of 56 libraries of all sizes throughout the 
country, from books published in this country in 1952 for adult readers. 


In making the presentation Miss Rutzen said: 


“As heretofore, the list is intended to provide recommendations for good reading of a broad 
and general character. From the hundreds of books published during 1952, many other lists 


could be made for other purposes. 


“These books for adult readers are considered by librarians to meet the tests of good writing, 
factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of purpose and to merit a place either as contributions 
to permanent literature or as outstandingly useful books in aiding the growth and development 


of people as citizens and individuals.” 
p ; lu 





`~ Agar, Herbert, A Declaration of Faith, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 
Argument for revival of Natural Law and moral unanimity as 
common meeting ground for men of all creeds, the world over. 


Allen, Frederick L., The Big Change, Harper. 
A perceptive appraisal of the social and economic changes that 
have occurred in the United States during the past half eentury. 


Behrman, Samuel N., Duveen, Random. 
Biography of Joseph Duveen, art dealer extraordinary, and his 
wealthy American patrons. 


Berenson, Bernhard, Rumor and Reflection, 1941- 
1944, Simon and Schuster. 


Between the linea of an eminent art critic's comments on art, 
politics, and personslitics can be read the story of the war in 
Italy. 


Bible, The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version, 
Nelson. 
A widely heralded revision of the King James version in the 
language of our time. 


Brooks, Van Wyck, Confident Years: 1885-1915, 
Dutton. 
The concluding volume in a distinguished series that has 
helped to define the American tradition in literature. 


Castro, Josué de, Geography of Hunger, Little. 
A striking analysis of the food-and-population problem of the 
earth, with suggestions for solving it. 


Chambers, Whittaker, Witness, Random. 
This confessien of a disillusioned Communist is one of the 
most significant autobiographies of our day, 


Clark, Eleanor, Rome and a Villa, Doubleday. 
Richly descriptive impressions of Rome, both ancient and mod- 
ern, with interesting Literary sidelights. 


Conrad, Barnaby, Matador, Houghton-Miffiin. 
A famous matadors last fight provides an extraordinary study 
of the psychology of fear, 
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Cooke, Alistair, One Man’s America, Knopf. 
An Englishman's discerning interpretation of American life and 
manners, 


De Voto, Bernard A, The Course of Empire, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 
With this volume the author completes a trilogy which will 
remain a permanent contribution to the history of the West. 


Dewey, Thomas E., Journey to the Far Pacific, 
Doubleday, 


An informative report on conditions in Southeast Asia high. 
lighted by constructive suggestions for a Pacific defense pact. 
Dobie, James F., The Mustangs, Little. 

A faithful and entertaining recreation of the days of the wild 
horses of the old West. 


Douglas, Paul H., Ethics in Government, Harvard 
University Press. 
A sensible and thought provoking approach to an important 
question. 


Douglas, William O., Beyond the High Himalayas, 
Doubleday. 
More than an observant traveler's story, this is a perceptive 
commentary on the politics and social problems of Central Asia, 


Eliot, Thomas S., The Complete Poems and Plays, 
Harcourt. 
The first comprehensive edition of the poems and plays of au 
eminent modern poet. 
Ellison, Ralph, Invisible Man, Random. 
A powerful, symbolic story of a Negro’s search for personal 
identity in a white man’s world. 


Frank, Anne, Diary of a Young Girl, Doubleday. 
Anne Frank's record of her growing up in a family in hiding 
from the Nazis is a deeply moving one of adolescence and war. 


Freeman, Douglas S., George Washington; V. 5, 
Victory with the Help of France, Scribner. 


Latest volume of this important, definitive biography. 
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Gray, Elizabeth J., Windows for the Crown Prince, 
Lippincott. 
As tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan, an American woman 
interprets the American way of life to the Japanese royal family. 


Grew, Joseph C., The Turbulent Era: A Diplo- 
matic Record of 40 years, 1904-1945, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 


A readable contribution to the history of recent 
diplomacy by the farmer ambassador to Japan, 


Hand, Learned, The Spirit of Liberty, Knopf. 
The non-legal addresses and papers of one of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists of our time, 


Hart-Davis, Rupert, Hugh Walpole, Macmillan. 
A faseinating story of Walpole the man and the London literary 
world in which he moved. 


Hemingway, Ernest, The Old Man and the Sea, 


Scribner. 
A superbly told short nevel in praise of courage, involving an 
old fisherman, a great fish and a bey. 


American 


Hoover, Herbert C., Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 
V.2, The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920- 


1933, V. 3, The Great Depression, l 920- 1941, 


Macmillan. 
Mr. Hoover’s political testament on many public issues of his 
years as Secretary of Commerce and as President. 


Howard, Joseph K., Strange Empire: A Narrative 
of the Northwest, Morrow. 
Sound and significant history of an attempt to found a little 
New France in Northwestern Canada. 


Killilea, Marie L., Karen, Prentice-Hall. 


The story of a courageous and victorious fight by the parents 
of a cerebral palsied child to make her life worth living. 


King, Ernest J. and Whitehill, W. M., Fleet Ad- 
miral King, A Naval Record, Norton. 
A straightforward account of a long naval career and the Ad- 
miral’s part in the strategic decisions of World War H. 


Koestler, Arthur, Arrow in the Blue, Macmillan. 
‘This first volume of Koestler’s autobiography presents a success- 
ful synthesis of self-examination, political analysis and lively 
chronicling. 


Krutch, Joseph W., Desert Year, Sloane. 
The changing seasons, in the southwest desert country, are 
deseribed in nature writing of particular beauty. 


Latourette, Kenneth S., American Record in the 
Far East, 1945-1951, Macmillan. 
An objective appraisal of our relations with the Far East since 
the end of the war. 


Lubell, Samuel, 
Harper. 
A stimulating study of the underlying forces which are shap- 
ing our political life inte a new pattern. 


MacLeish, Archibald, Collected Poems: 1917-1952, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 
Poems which express a poet's keen awareness of his place in 
the national scene. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent, The Letters of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Harper. 


A sensitive artist is portrayed through letters to family, friends 
and publishers. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History, 


Scribner. 
A provocative examination of the pesition of the United States 
in the contemporary world, 


Future of American Politics, 
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O'Connor, Frank, Pseud., Stories of Frank O’Con- 
nor, Knopf. 
Outstanding literary merit distinguishes this new collection of 
stories by a leading Irish writer. 


Philbrick, Herbert A., I Led Three Lives: Citizen, 
Communist, Counterspy, McGraw. 


An important expose of Communism, which is also a record of 
a courageous and patriotic service, 


Porter, Katherine A., The Days Before, Harcourt. 


Essays, critical and personal, by a master craftsman. 


Prescott, Hilda F. M., The Man on a Donkey, 


Macmillan. 
The England of Henry VHI is vividly pictured by a novelist 
who blends fine scholarship with great Literary imagination. 


Remarque, Erich M., Spark of Life, Appleton. 
Even in a grim Nazi concentration camp, the free spirit of man 
refuses to be extinguished. 


Rowan, Carl T., South of Freedom, Knopf. 
A Negro newspaper reporter writes of the changes, good and 
bad, in race relations in his native South. 


Shaw, George B., Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell; Their Correspondence, Knopf. 


Stimulating letters that reflect the charm, vivacity and vitality 
of a great playwright and a talented acress. 


Shirer, William L., Midcentury Journey, Farrar. 
A penetrating study of the forces which catapulted the century 
into World War JE and into the present “Age of Anxiety.” 


Simon, Edith, Golden Hand, Putnam. 


Historical novel rich in every day scenes of life in Richard Ils 
time when faith in miracles could build a great cathedral, 


aah alates Adlai E., Speeches of Adlai Stevenson, 
Harper. 

An extraordinary mastery of the written word gives this volume 

of campaign speeches more than temporary interest and value. 


Strong, George T., The Diary of George Templeton 
Strong, Macmillan. 
A remarkable diary, which is essentially a record of the growth 
of New York City from 1835-1875. 


Thomas, Benjamin P., Abraham Lincoln, Knopf. 

Deeply conversant with Lincoln sources, Mr. Thomas gives a 
well rounded portrait of the man and the controversial issues 
of his time, 


Vandenberg, Arthur H., 
Houghton-Mifilin. 


Reveals the statesmanship of a man who, from an isolationist, 
became a bi-partisan leader in world affairs. 


Webb, Walter P., The Great Frontier, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 
A historian discusses the part the Great Frontier has played 
in the development of the Western World during the last four 
hundred years. 


The Private Papers, 


Wecter, Dixon, Sam Clemens of Hannibal, 
Houghton- Mifflin. 


With skill and understanding the author recreates Twain’ 8 boy- 
hood years, years reflected in the best of his writing. 


Wilmot, Chester, Struggle for Europe, Harper. 
A detailed history of the war in Europe which traces political 
and military events from Dunkirk to the German surrender. 


Wilson, Edmund, The Shores of Light, Farrar. 


A collection of reviews, essays and miscellaneous pieces by a 
major American critic. 
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Brooklyn Public 


Library 


Studies 
an Idea 


Francis R. ST. JOHN 


A FEW pays aco I found on my desk an 
envelope of exhibit materials marked “Per- 
sonal.” It was something to do with an ALA- 
UNESCO project. Glancing at it, I found my 
attention suddenly caught by pictures—expres- 
sive and beautiful photographs of Indian men, 
women and children. The camera had caught 
eagerness and excitement in their faces as they 
listened to a radio, watched a movie, examined 
a microfilm. Here was an Indian village sup- 
plied with some of the tools necessary for the 
great mass educational movement of the 
Twentieth Century. Such tools, I found, are 
being supplied by Americans, Danes, Austra- 
lians, Britons and others to many less privileged 
countries through the Unesco Gift Coupon 
program. 

I like the idea of voluntary assistance pro- 
grams; they provide an opportunity for human 
beings to help other human beings directly. 
They are an important supplement, in the 


chief librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library, recently 
returned from a brief tour 
of the Near East in the 
interest of establishing 
facilities for publishing 
and translating American 
books helpful in that area. 
He is a member of the 
ALA Executive Board. 
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international field, to the actions which our 
government has taken to improve the educa- 
tional and living standards of many peoples. 
Is there a better bulwark against Communism, 
a better way toward friendship and peace? 
This program seemed to have possibilities, so 
I examined the text and then asked myself the 
following questions to determine whether or 
not we would use this particular program. 


1. Does this program fall within the educational 
and informational role of a public library? 
Since public libraries have the responsibility 
of helping their communities to a better under- 
standing of all peoples and a broader horizon, 
this program was within our field. We have 
found that picture displays stimulate discussion 
and action by community groups so the sugges- 
tions from the ALA-UNESCO envelope would 
be definitely helpful. In a system as large as 
Brooklyn there is friendly rivalry among the 
agencies in developing original slants and vary- 
ing types of displays, but the proposed exhibit 
seemed so complete and well-organized that 
many of the branches think it unnecessary to 
change it. In any case we do consider it the 
duty of the library to provide information on 
all UN agencies; this display should help us 
do that. 
Does this project meet the library’s need for pro- 
gramming with community organizations? 
There are a good many groups in our com- 
munity which seek information on international 
affairs and manv of them wish to participate 
more actively. This display provides informa- 
tion plus action plus a very human appeal. This 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Gadgets, Gismos and Gimmicks 


Fred J. Reynolds 


The Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, Indiana, goes all out for mechanization 
—but only when it increases public service or 
library economy. 


ARE YOU SECURE 
IN your present posi- 
tion, or will you be 
replaced by a me- 
chanical gadget? Do 
you really have an 
unique contribution 
to make to your pro- 
fession, something 
that is protected 
from the encroach- 
ment of modern me- 
chanical invention, or can a robot or gimmick 
perform your work as well or better than you? 

That these questions should be posed to 
librarians, of all people, seems almost fantastic, 
but observance and inspection of modern large 
library procedures and techniques will give the 
reader food for serious thought. The library, 
one of the last sanctuaries of conservatism, is 
being forced to accept the aid of mechanical 
devices in the interest of efficiency and eco- 
nomy. The quiet and seclusion of this vener- 
able institution is being supplanted by the 
clank, thump and whir of machinery. 

Science, invention and the accumulation of 
recent experiences in their application to busi- 
ness and industry have dictated the assimilation 
of new and relevant practices and procedures 
into library operation. Inflation, too, with the 
deprivations resultant upon its added costs has 
hastened the use of this new knowledge which 
might otherwise have long remained dormant. 
The long industrial acceleration of the past 
decade and the high nominal wages consequent 
have created a scarcity of employable person- 
ne]. This, too, has pointed the way to rational- 
ize and to coordinate procedures and processes 
with machines and more orderly methods. 
Experiences gained from WPA projects more 
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than a decade ago demonstrated many things 
libraries could do for themselves which either 
were neglected or which were available only 
on the basis of costly contractual relationships 
outside the library personnel. It became 
apparent that the library could do for itself 
many things not previously deemed possible. 


Specialized Employees 


The modern large library can employ a 
building force of specialized employees who 
can use tools with facility and dexterity, and 
it can hereby minimize the employment of 
outside contractors and workmen for installa- 
tions, additions and repairs. The need for 
shelving, cabinets, book trucks, racks, stands, 
tables and other items of furniture is perennial 
and constant in an expanding library system. 
A good cabinet maker, if he has the necessary 
equipment, can produce these items much 
more cheaply than they can be purchased from 
the outside. For fourteen years a cabinet 
maker has worked constantly in this library 
making stationary and moveable furniture. 
The end of his work is by no means in sight. 

The library has gradually provided and 
equipped a modern cabinet shop inclusive of 
a wide variety of hand tools together with 
these power tools for woodworking: drill press, 
shaper, 8” bench saw, band saw, power planer 
and motor, 7’ power sander, jointer, 2 power 
hand saws, electric hand planer, electric screw 
driver, electric saber saw, 2 electric hand drills, 
small power sander, portable power sander, 
electric router with dovetailing attachment. 

The alteration and remodeling of buildings 
and the installation of shelving, cupboards and 
flooring justifies the full time employment of a 
carpenter for whom there is has always been a 
rather staggering backlog of nafinished proj- 
ects. Even with access to the power tools 
which makes for expedition and dispatch there 
is at present more than a six month’s accumula- 
tion of work. 

The considerable expanse of walls, ceilings 
and outside woodwork on library buildings 
requires the service of a painter and interior 
decorator with one or more helpers on a year- 
round basis. The products of the cabinet shop 
require a skilled decorator for finishing them. 
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Since this work continues constantly, it must 
be done by regularly employed personnel. 


Electrician Necessary 


The need for modern lighting and the in- 
creasing number of electrical devices in use in 
a public library sanctions the steady employ- 
ment of an electrician. This library has em- 
ployed an electrician on its maintenance staff 
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Ray Bouse, the cabinet maker, is shown standing 
at the bench saw. Other ee includes jointer, 
sanders, shapers, planer, drill press, and band saw. 


for more than six years. The purchase of a 
voltmeter, an ammeter and a candle-power 
meter have facilitated his work. These skilled 
workmen plus a plasterer who can do the work 
of a mason and a carpenter if necessary con- 
stitute the maintenance force. Other mechani- 
cal operations like simple plumbing, soldering, 
roofing and cement finishing have been in 
rather constant demand at many points in the 
system and are accomplished by the regularly 
employed personnel who possess these skills. 

The idea and the practicability of acquir- 
ing such a building force evolved with the 
advent of the WPA project after 1935. It is 
a source of satisfaction and pride to rely al- 
most wholly upon library employees for the 
many tasks that formerly required outside 
help. It further lends credence to the old 
adage “If you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself.” 

The multifarious activities of this library 
system and the need for parking space for 
the library fleet of passenger cars and trucks 
as well as the cars of employees enjoined the 
acquisition of additional property. To meet 
these demands the library has acquired two 
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buildings for storage and a large parking lot 
in the immediate vicinity of the main library 
building and a large three story building with 
approximately 22,000 square feet of floor space 
and an adjacent parking lot three city blocks 
distant from the main library building. All 
school work, behind-the-scenes work, mechani- 
cal and technical processes and the cabinet 
shop have been transferred to this building. 
Here is the nerve-center of the library system. 
The only activities remaining in the main build- 
ing are those concerned with direct service to 
the public. 

To provide for maximum efficiency of trans- 
portation and communication each building 
is provided with a ten station Masco public 
address system with master station at every 
point of contact. Installation of an electric 
dumb waiter capable of carrying 400 lbs. 
traveling 50ft. per minute at Main Library and 
and an electric freight and passenger elevator 
at the Administration Annex combined with the 
use of scores of book trucks provide for rapid 
movement of books, freight and supplies. This 
has eliminated much back-breaking physical 
labor formerly supplied by several young men 
who devoted most of their time to the trans- 
portation of books. 


Library Transportation 


The use of library-owned passenger cars and 
trucks has expedited the movement of em- 
ployees and materials from one station to an- 
other. This has been particularly true in the 
school service where book stock is interchange- 
able and infusions of new books to 97 schools 
is constant; where nine photo-chargers are 
moved almost daily from one to another of 
more than thirty of the larger public and 
parochial schools; and where employees may be 
quickly transferred several miles from one 
school to another. To meet these exigencies 
the library has acquired a motor fleet consisting 
of six passenger cars, one station wagon, one 
open-bed truck, one large panel truck and two 
panel sedan delivery trucks. Use of these 
vehicles permits scheduled daily transit of 
freight and mail between main library and 
administration building; daily messenger, de- 
livery and collection service to each of five 
urban branches from main library and the 
administration building and weekly messenger, 
delivery and collection service to all schools 
served in city and county as well as the rural 
branches. 

With respect to the acquisition and develop- 
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ment of audio-visual equipment this library 
has adopted a conservative pace conditioned 
upon the charting of an irrevocable course and 
the availability of suitable personnel. Thus 
far it has included a phonograph record collec- 
tion and documentary film and voice reproduc- 
tion of local events. Audio-visual equipment 
acquired to date includes one tape recorder, 
one still camera, one 16mm motion picture 
camera and projector, one exposure meter, 
stationary sound equipment for projecting re- 
corded music into ear phones and to speakers 
in listening booth, and music record broad- 
casting equipment with six stations in the 
administration building for audition of all 
employees in that building. 


Gadgets for Pictures 


The library is currently producing an exten- 
sive mounted picture collection of several 
hundred thousand items. The paste, brush 
and hand procedure of the past has been slow, 
expensive and lacking in neatness. The elec- 
tric mounting machine with assembly line 
methods has made possible mass production of 


a superior article with greatly diminished labor | 


costs. Present dry-mounting equipment in- 
cludes three electric presses of varied size and 
accessories for assembly line of six workers. 

With the recent purchase of the new Rem- 
ington Rand micro-filming machine, splicer 
and A-O reader, the library has begun its pro- 
gram of micro-filming government documents 
and periodicals to meet the increasing pressure 
for more storage space for bound volumes, 
This has necessitated the purchase of a 30 inch 
hydraulic power cutter to prepare the material 
for the micro-filming machine. The cutter is 
used also for cutting picture mounting board, 
cardboard for signs, stock for printing and the 
trimming of the library’s publications. For 
reading the library’s files of micro-cards and 
micro-film we have purchased one Recordak, 
one micro-card reader, and three Remington 
Rand micro-film readers. 

Library-owned printing equipment includes 
one book stamping machine for the labelling 
of books, one Embosograf machine and 15 
fonts of assorted type for the manufacture of 
signs of all sizes in all color combination, and 
a new model 1250 Multilith which permits the 
production of printed forms, book lists, book 
cards, and pamphlets. The work of this print- 
ing press includes the publication of a series of 
historical pamphlets of local interest. These 
publications are multi-paged and are usually 
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printed in lots of ten thousand. The acquisi- 
tion of an automatic folding machine and foot- 
operated stapling machine has saved untold 
hours of manual labor. 

The procurement of six electromatic type- 
writers and three manual typewriters has pro- 
duced attractive copy with a variety of type 
faces. 

Sixteen electric photo-chargers are in use at 
main library, five urban branches, the book- 
mobile, and 31 school deposits where books 
are loaned at the rate of 300 to 1,000 per day. 
Moving the cameras almost daily makes avail- 
able nine of the photo-chargers for use in the 
school agencies. A Smith processor at the 
annex develops all film paper produced by the 
sixteen machines. All overdue notices for 
these agencies are mailed from a central office. 
This has resulted in the liberation of profes- 
sional personnel from several clerical tasks. 
A postage meter in the office from which all 
overdue postals and overdue letters are mailed 
prevents loss and careless usage of postage | 
stamps. 

The installation of the graphotype and two 
addressograph machines effected a substantial 
saving in manpower. These machines are used 
whenever repetitive card typing is indicated. 
Hours of revision are hereby obviated since 
only the metal plate embossed on the grapho- 
type is revised and the cards imprinted from it 
in the addressograph machine are necessarily 


(Continued on page 120) 





L to R: Donald Huber is working at the Emboso- 
graf. Marjorie Main is reading flm paper prepara- 
tory to sending overdue notices. Mrs. Judith Paxton 
is typing an overdue list for one of the schools. 
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Man, the Book and the Picture 


WiLLiAM READY 


SERIGRAPHY IS THE ARTISTIC technique of 
silk-screen printing and the art of serigraphy, 
the developing commercial process of silk- 
screen printing, together with the improvement 
of mass-production color printing, contains ex- 
citing and significant features that have been 
realized by some artists, writers, readers, and 
librarians; between them they can effect a 
lasting and wholesome change in the relation 
that exists between Man and the Book and 
the Picture. 

Serigraphy enables the artist to print scores 
of originals where before there was only one. 
It means that an artist can print and illustrate 
a book so beautiful that it seems medieval and 
by means of serigraphy he can turn out fifty 
books, all originals, all as lovely as the first, 
but now in a limited edition, an enterprise that 
will reward him, that will pay him, that will 
permit him to devote his time to such work, to 
printing and illustrating in such a way as has 
never before been seen. Already in this 
country there have been, since the war, some 
lovely examples of this new art. Print (July 
1952) carries reviews by Victor Strauss of two 
books designed and executed by the artist 
André Girard, Heraclide d’Ephése and Bau- 
delaire: Mon coeur mis à nu. A new form of 
printing and illustrating is coming that is 
more beautiful than any previous process, “the 
highest fulfillment of the dreams of biblio- 
philes” (Print, July 1952, p. 4). Although it 
will remain rare and in the serigraphic form, 
present books will be coming out that will 
revolutionize the standard of the graphic arts. 

There is a place for limited editions, for 
rare fine books. The present pattern of limited 
editions is often a joke, like the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, and most attempts at fine inspira- 
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The Great Disciple, 
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tional printing tends to curlicue or to startle, 
and anyway is generally a machine-made job. 
Serigraphy permits a man or a library to own 
a psalter or a text or a copy of poem, maybe 
just one poem, that is as original and as indi- 
vidual as a painting, and at a price that is not 
out of this world. 

The greater the artist the greater the result 
that comes, but anyone can practice serig- 
raphy. The apparatus is simple; there is a 
lucid explanation of it in the July 1952 Print 
and it does permit a simplicity, a manual proc- 
ess to come back into graphic art that over 
the years has been becoming more and more 
esoteric, mannered and mechanical. 

While librarians generally are rightly con- 
cerned with large and popular editions there 
are some writers who deserve to be published 
in a way that is embellished by the process: all 
over the country there are little poets, little 
story tellers, little historians; there are very 


great writers who deserve special pages—to all 


these serigraphy brings a new means of pres- 
entation more suitable and finer than any 
other means that were before available. 

Librarians are becoming aware of this new 
book art; it will enable them to obtain origi- 
nals, it will permit them to stimulate around 
them a love and a reverence for fine books in a 
way that was never possible before and, most 
of all, it permits them to acquire a picture col- 
lection that is as far removed from the old 
library collection of colored copies as is a pic- 
ture in a magazine away from a Ganymed re- 
production. Many artists are beginning to 
offer serigraphic prints: it means they can offer 
fifty or so pictures of a design, all varying 
slightly, all the result of the artist’s own labor, 
and all bearing the look and the feel of the 
painter's style far more so than any previous 
techniques. This is how serigraphy differs 
from the usual silk-screen printing: one is an 
art, the other is a process. 

These original pictures, done by the artist’s 
own hand, are still and will remain, and rightly 
so, expensive, compared to commercial repro- 
ductions, but there is also the present and im- 
proving processes of silk-screen printing. Silk- 
screen prints are so remarkably cheap that 
any library can obtain for very little outlay, 
often for a few dollars, copies of the works of 
Matisse, Braque, Miro, Picasso, Rouault, Cha- 
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gall, and other moderns, can build up a picture 
collection that will both enhance the library, 
entrance the passing reader and develop his 
artistic taste, and at the same time acquire a 
lending library of reproductions that are 
worthy of the originals. 

One of the great problems of a picture col- 
lection is the mounting of the pictures. Often 
good pictures are so unattractively mounted 
that the reader rejects the picture, unable to 
envisage it hanging on the wall of his own 
room because of the mounting. At Stanford 
there is a collection of silk-screen and seri- 
graphic pictures mounted on masonite and 
other pressed-wood bases to general satisfac- 
tion, the picture pasted to the masonite by 
means of a vegetable glue, sprayed with a 
plastic varnish, and the result is both lasting 
and attractive, easy to store, to exhibit and to 
lend. Often the masonite is painted or stained 
an appropriate color to blend with the picture; 
either the rough or the smooth side of the 
wood shows as the nature of the picture seems 
to warrant, and the whole cost of the opera- 
tion, including the materials, runs to an av- 
erage of something more than a dollar a pic- 
ture, besides the cost of the print. Two holes 
are punched along the top of the frame so that 
the readers can either string the picture up or 
lean it as they wish. At the back of the frame 
is stuck an envelope containing a card that 
bears the artist and the title of the picture. 
When a reader borrows a picture, he extracts 
the card from the envelope, signs it and dates 
it; the card then becomes the charge card. A 
duplicate of the charge cards forms a catalog 
of the collection. The pictures are loaned for 
a whole quarter, and the loan may be renewed 
if there is no call. There is always an exhibi- 
tion of the pictures along the main stairway, 
and the exhibitions stay up for months, often 
for the whole quarter. As every reader passes 
up the main stairway everybody sees them, 
and there is never any time during the day 
that the pictures are not being looked at with 
either admiration, suspicion, or wonder. The 
library regards this picture collection as a most 
rewarding acquisition and the student and 
faculty reaction has been altogether favorable. 
The whole collection is continually in use, 
either on exhibition or on loan, and most bor- 
rowers claim that it is a completely new expe- 
rience for them to be able to have in their 
rooms, or their offices, a Rouault reproduction, 
or a Rattner, or a Braque. 

It seems that a library rather than an art 
gallery is the place for such a collection. Those 
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Personally conducted by 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 
For full details of this as well as our 
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AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 


who go to an art gallery are already aware of 
art: it is the reader who generally is not, and a 
picture collection does make him so. 

Beside the art of serigraphy and the process 
of silk-screen printing there are also available, 
very cheaply, colored prints that fill out a col- 
lection and are quite acceptable. A colored 
Ganymed print of Dali’s Crucifixion, for ex- 
ample, has been the most popular picture of 
the season, and while it does not offer the full 
value of a silk-screen print, it is far better than 
such reproductions used to be. The Medici 
prints, some of them, are magnificent, like the 
print of Titian’s Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Swiss firm of Skira put out reproductions, in 
portfolios that contain also a biography of the 
painter, at prices that mean that each print 
costs about a dime, and these prints are better 
than can be expected. Therefore, from the fine 
to the general, from serigraphy down through 
silk-screen printing to mass production colored 
pictures, there is such quality available now, in 
growing quantities, that libraries can look for- 
ward to owning really fine and rare modern 
books, fine pictures by the artists, and a col- 
lection of reproductions well-mounted, that 
will increase their resources and the pleasure 
and appreciation of the readers. 
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Overdue Finds 


God forbid that I should say a word against a public library, but nothing will take the place 
of a rack or a shelf full of books by one’s own chair, close to a well-adjusted light, whether it be 


a lamp or a window. Everyone's shelf will 
contain different books, and the books which 
give joy to youth may not delight age, but the 
pleasure of reading continues. The habit, 
firmly established, enables one to endure, if 
need be, misfortune and even disgrace. I see 
to-day greater anxiety written on the faces of 
my millionaire friends than I do on the faces of 
the poor men who resort day after day to our 
public libraries, there to solace themselves with 
a book. In an established love of reading there 
is a policy of insurance guaranteeing certain 
happiness till death. 
—A. Epwarp NEWTON in 
End Papers 
LITTLE, Brown, AND COMPANY 
COPYRIGHT 19383 BY A. EDWARD NEWTON, 
p. 30-31. (QUOTED BY PERMISSION OF 
EXECUTOR OF ESTATE) 


This is a sample quotation. 
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A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one 
year will be given for each submitted quo- 
tation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publi- 
cations. Subject matter should generally be 
concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be be- 
tween 50 and 250 words. Source must be 
stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole 
judge in the selection of quotations used. 
If duplicate quotations are received, 
priority will be given the one bearing the 
earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be re- 
turned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA 
member is published, the award of mem- 
bership will be given to any non-member 
designated by the member. Address quo- 
tations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, UL. 
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1953 CATALOG 


Bigger than ever — 72 pages. 


Better than ever — new products 


— new timesavers — the 


most complete Gaylord catalog 


ever published. 
Your copy is on the way — 


Watch for it! 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 


Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





Liquick LEATHER PRESERVATIVE lends longer 
life to dying leather volumes. Crumpling backs, 
powdering sides will be strengthened with no more 
than two applications. May be purchased at 
$3.95 per 16 oz. bottle from Liquick Leather, Inc., 
32 Hawley Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

-Contributed by Edward A. D Allessandro 

A source of income for libraries and further 
opportunity for service may be found in corm- 
TYPERS, which are 
coin operated type- 
writers. Quiet model 
typewriters may be 
placed in reading 
room, in stack carrels, 
or in special rooms. 
Machines are placed 
in libraries without 
cost or obligation and 
a percentage of receipts is paid to the library. 
Servicing by local representatives, For information 
write to Gramont Corporation, 2756 Rowena Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

School librarians, faced with wicurinc diffi- 
culties, may be interested in the new solar-lite 
Dean featuring low brightness, quantity illumina- 
tion, all metal construction, and low price. For 
details, write to Solar Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S, 
Jefferson St., Chicago, TL. 

Copy prepared for photographing or duplicating 
processes is more uniform and legible if CARBON 
RIBBONS are used. A carbon-ribbon electric type- 
writer is now produced by Remington Rand, with 
an alternate fabric ribbon mechanism as well. Ask 
for booklet Re-8552 from Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Do you have a worLp cLoBE in your library? 
School libraries, as well as public libraries, will 
find them in constant use if they are available. 
Globes for various uses are available, in cradles, 
as low as $4.25. Write to Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
0235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il, and 
ask for their new 1952 catalog, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., has dis- 
continued distribution of home rims and has sold 
its 16mm and 8mm silent films to Pictorial Films 
of New York. 16mm sound films have been trans- 
ferred to Instructional Films, Inc. EB Films is 
continuing to produce films of a general educa- 
tional interest to libraries. A new CATALOG list- 
ing more than 600 films is now being published. 
Their address is 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, UL. 

1953 model TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER announced 
by Califone Corporation uses the 4-watt amplifier 
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and 8” speaker of the Califone professional player 
for better tone quality. It is equipped with a 
Webster record changer, jack for external speaker 
or headphones, and automatic shutoff. $89.95. 
Write to Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Speaking of recorns, the Glen Ridge (N_J.) Free 
Public Library has published “Questions and 
Answers Concerning the Children’s Record Loan 
Library,” an 8-page pamphlet available for 35 
cents in coin to cover postage and mailing costs. 

BOOKSTACK EQUIP- 
MENT is the subject of 
Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. new 8-page 
illustrated — brochure. 
It details methods for 
making libraries more 
functional and attrac- 
tive for substantially 
less investment. Write 
to Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., 1112 
First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

If you want to cory 
any kind of material, 
write to E. J. Lush, Inc., 207 Orange St, New 
Haven, Conn. for their new “Contoura” Portable 
Photocopier folder. “Contoura” is said to be the 
only photo-copier that can be carried in a brief- 
case. 

DispLay LETTERS for bulletin boards, announce- 
ments, etc., are now available in bright plastic. 
Write to Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., for 
more information. 

Did you see the ad for “pec-soarp” Junior in 
the February issue of the ALA Bulletin? Its 18” 
x 24" size makes it a natural for displaying one 
book or reading list and it doesn’t take up a lot of 
room. You can obtain Junior from Demco, Madison 
1, Wis, 


NEW CATALOGS 


You'll find the newest in LIBRARY suppLies listed 
in Gaylord’s 1953 catalog. It contains such gems 
as a new case binder, very inexpensive, made to 
order for plastic-bound periodicals and separates 
and information on the record album bag, a mis- 
nomer if there ever was one, for it will be used in 
libraries for virtually everything, including records. 
That's catalog 53, Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., or Stockton, Calif, 
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ACCREDITING SITUATION 
Report to Council, February 3, 1953 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is 
charged by the American Library Association with 
responsibility for the promotion and development 
of education for librarianship. Formulating for the 
approval of Council minimum standards for library 
schools is one of its principal duties, and publishing 
annually a list of accredited library schools is one 
of its prescribed functions. 

Its accrediting program is currently concerned 
exclusively with the graduate professional curricula 
of library schools. The Board of Education for 
Librarianship has always been willing to cooperate 
and will continue to cooperate with any agency or 
group of agencies recognized by the institutions 
with which it deals in seeking more effective means 
of improving graduate professional education. It 
shares with every institution of higher education a 
desire to simplify procedures and to achieve its ends 
with the greatest economy of effort. 

It is ceed that the National Commission on 
Accrediting has recognized that there are “varia- 
tions in the degree to which the several Regional 
Associations are prepared to assume immediately 
the full burden of responsibility for over-all accredi- 
tation of institutions,” and it accepts the opportunity 
to work experimentally with these associations. 
During this experimental period, the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship will continue to establish, 
maintain, and apply its own standards and to pub- 
lish regularly a list of library schools accredited 
under these standards. 

Jack Dalton, Chairman 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


The following are additions to pertinent 
sections of the ALA Organization and Informa- 
tion Bulletin, December 1952: 


ALA Council, pages 373-378: 


Louisiana Library Association, add Florrinell F. 
Morton, Louisiana State University Library, 
Baton Rouge (1956) 

Oregon Library Association: Eloise Ebert, State 
Library, Salem (1956) 

South Carolina Library Association: Estellene P. 
Walker, South Carolina State Library Board, 
Columbia (1956) 

West Virginia Library Association: E. Hugh 
Behymer, Bethany College Library, Bethany 
(1955) 


ALA Joint Committees, 1952-53, page 390: 


Canadian Library Association and ALA, the Chair- 
man Maud L. Moseley, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle, Washington. 


ALA Representatives on Other Organizations, Groups 
and Committees, page 393: 


American Council on Education, ALA representa- 
tives add Mildred L. Batchelder, Mrs. Rachael 
Wingfield DeAngelo, and $. Janice Kee. 

U.S. National Commission for UNESCO substitute 
Douglas Bryant for Luther H. Evans. 








“PROCEEDINGS of the 1951-52 Conferences 
are now available to ALA members on re- 
quest. Copies have been distributed to in- 
stitutional members. Address Leo M. Weins, 
ALA Comptroller, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, OL 





Audio-Visual Workshop 


Librarians will be able to study the major problems and newest developments in the audio- 
visual field at a special workshop to be held in Los Angeles, June 19-21, for the three days 
preceding the ALA’s Summer Conference there. 

The workshop is being sponsored jointly by the library schools at the University of California 
Berkeley campus and the University of Southern California, and the ALA’s Audio-Visual Board. 

The place of audio-visual materials in libraries, including the use of non-commercial educational 
television, will be studied and discussed. The content of the program is being devised by a 
steering committee in the true workshop sense by securing from the field the major problems 
and questions to be considered. It is expected that the University of Southern California’s new 
television station.will be available to the workshop for demonstration purposes, 

Irving Lieberman, director of the Audio-Visual Project on the Berkeley campus, is chairman 
of the Steering Committee for the workshop. Persons interested in further details should write 
to him at the School of Librarianship, University of Calitornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Treasurer's Report 


._ FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1951 TO AUGUST 81, 1952 


BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 31, [952 


s ASSETS 
Endowment Funds: 
Cash in agency account ............e0000. Postanak dik ue eo r a EA OE AAE $ 3,051.69 
Investments—at COS? asssarsrssrsosancoseeseo PE aw ee EE burteuws SGadalsivecencts 1,970,172.66 
Real estate—at cost 22.0. .2cce ee cesacceceens Datel tata we Dei ta celal EE She age er T ee 179,422.50 
Acerued interest purchased ..............;. AE EE E Vaarieh eee $e Obs os oe een oes RE AET 16.96 
Accounts receivable .psserssesarerssesreseaa TY Pe EE ee eee eee ee cena ees sn divee aeann 24,425.65 
Total endowment fund assets ....... GE ara bend ddd E ee SER was CHES SU Ae ow GRA saa ee a Che ne oe wae 
General and Special Funds: 
Cash in banks stt ee er er ee ee ee ee ee | aas. 210,316.94 
Cash on hand eeeotcwtdoeovevneeeaere oe eoaueeaansd ere neat hanes @uunneee weave e eevee teow ee vap ttut gpaap etr * ew ee er ne deh awa 300.00 
Cash on deposit @aeveacerweeeoeeanewrasteaeeanvraeateadg ereeaueeonanwnnane eseevewweveat eae were tre eew ease eer Bea eae seen EE SE eee EF TE S EE 425.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...........- ieee awa whee Hance sare AE CE E enas 2,117.08 
Advances to officers and staff members ...... pte Owe ide sane E Oae Katee 5,154.48 
Checks uncollected eseseeeea tavo oe (E EE EE SE EE EE SE s ee ee ewe ae eer eee ere meee rere emer rhea oe uwrvae LEE EE EE E E a e... 27.00 
Inventory of stationery and supplies— 
Booklist ‘papers c:ccsieciececes sewed da cciwee hee eee a wlatoen Sota bretate @ acie A E E EST $2,437.66 
Bulletin paper .....sseronssesosensovoon reece ba tlw Dae aaae a a r a E a «e 6,886.94 
Postage thtötetrenara yst egruasonaaazorz tsaro yp y trove rewen ee eee PC Pve swe aceerer teeter ae tere n are ++ ve . 2,395.60 
Other supplies .........0cccesceeseccecee ATAD A Biss oe SE ate ae an AE ese, 6,145.66 17,865.85 
Prepaid expense. ..s..ssarrsnsssrasecseseresa A O E EERE E EEA RN ee EL E eee R 4,566.00 
Deferred charges: 4.64564 oes 2caccuvetdaadonnas EE y eae Se eee Osta eee Daieilen cee yoru eme T eee 20,012.72 
Office devices lesg accumulated depreciation to date of $1,985.20 .....s.rrssserersase pou oa wie E 5,138.51 
Total Assets: sescsrienii iau etan ketei E EN E E A E A AEE E wie a AENA 
4 
p LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds—capital: 
Carnegie Fund ..sseesseseovevoeresssse e E A E E E oue toot ee ee ee he 99,974.41 
Camegie Corporation Endowment Fund ....... Spicy aha Dawes Sereda Rades tele needa nee aaeeeetes 2,010,993.41 
General Endowment Fund -......... eee Pugin N cree E E E T À eae 53,740.81 
Sarah C, N. Bogle Endowment Fund .....ccsccccccuccccrcccuceccuecssveuusavesvpesetbranss EERE 5,170.74 
Oberly Memorial Fund een teevuvueteeeeavpenena erree bh Bue rer hean reer bee ee ewer weeerweeeereer ee eee eee ee ee ee wer bee LE E EE EE E eaves 1,079.80 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ......... sarare EEE E EE ee E T PEE EAT 2,536.57 
James L. Whitney Fund ....0....c0cesessees EE ee ee eT E eT ae E re OER 3,593.72 
Total Endowment Fund Capital ....... EG OU ROIGN Sos aes sono te Rane ea ue aaa EE aban 
General and Special Funds: 
Accounts payable .......:e00e EEEE CROC E ER E aie oe EEE EE L T A E E E E ees 1,639.83 
Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund .....es.esesesrsanresrresreaserereassanneesevearrarsseasse 24,425.65 
Capital Funds @seUneauva : eevereogtr ew eraeaahanaga vena eee eee tne wea eww eh he hh hh PA Tee hh ee ee a 239,858.11 
Total Liabilities ....--.......0eee eee TEE E ES E E A E Sada EER eae EEEE ee 
: . 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
September 1, 1951 to August 31, 1952 
Balance 
Regular Activities 9-1-5] Income Expense 
General Funds serer EEE E ee rece ss ia cUstusbuewemeee ET S 1,149.19" $ 210,912.42 $ 191,054.60 
Booklist roerei ii oeras wets der eek tte tae < ete dae dba t ware te ge tie E 194.19 67,217.61 71,175.25 
Püblishing ic bss eee fois eee base ee ia EDO E VEIE 61.26 199,814.23 199,309.19 
Fota. 26sec sees Pacheco Eea EEA AE E E E N $93.74* 477,944.26 452,539.04 
Other Publishing Funds 
Revolving Fund Pee ee ee t Paidin Ce §,000.00 — se 
ALA Cat. Rules Supp. .......-.. cece cece ees Proc er et rer T ere 1,000.00 E = 
Total TERE CTRE CORE eee eee ee Ce ee oe er 9,000.00 —— = 
Total—Regular Activities EES DR SOO a AON Se ee tee e ee ew te eee ee epee eaenaeanre 8,106.26 477,944.26 452,539.04 


MARCH, 1953 





$2.,177,089.46 


265,923.59 


2,443,013.05 


2,177,089.46 


265,923.59 


$2,443,013.05 


Balance 
. 8-31-52 
$ 18,708.63 
3,763.45* 
9,566.30 


24,511.48 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


33,511.48 
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Undistributed Income 
Carnegie Fund 


Endow, Funds— 

ALA Endowment Trustees ......-.0...05: A ee ee eee ree 
Total—Undistributed income ...... E aioe ea weneaweeaeae eae ee 
Division Funds 
Amer, Assn, of Sch. Libns. ......ccccecacsoanentereeeeaessesevccsceece 
Assn, Coll. and Ref. Libns. ........ ee Senay Sue thane E A ere bane 
Div. of Cat. and Class, .......cceeene, Seika Ghee Maw wake o cepiet a e creas 
Div. of Ls. for Ch. & Y.P. .....-..... vias E EEA eS E en wey 
Hospital Libraries Div. ............+-, E cosine anata eee ease 
Library Education Diy. ..........ce2..000 E E wreak EE 
Public Libraries Div, .........---.seeee E wn geste Suess N OTT 
Total-Division Funds .........++ EIET Seta Ss SE EN eee 
Special Activities 
Annual Conference—1950 ......c.0.-0005 ERRETES E SAT A AT 
Annual Conference—I951 .sseserceseessses anges sad cnt ade wate we mana 
Annual Conference—I952 2... . cee eeee PERE E ET EPA A ee 
Annual Conference—1953 ..esrcesar ease E Sistas a E EAN AAAA 
Annual Conference-r1954 sesasasoa E E E E ET E E 
American Heritage‘ in Films .....--...-.000 CEEE EAE ee ete er eee 
Bulletin Development Fund ........ Sails Sab V E eee da Ue whale oui 
Coll. & Research Ls.—1950-5] ......... Sie AE lee wee ae Riou au ONES EE 
Coll, & Research Ls.—1951-52 ....... EE ieee oe beats EE AAA 
Emergency Lib. Activities ......... Sev Eee Eames wae tC C ee eae es ee 
Foundation Proposals Project ........... seaside we edtaea wien edeieed aE 
Hospital Book Guide .....-......260005 eee ee ere er rer 
Int’? Relations Board ...........-+. eer eT Tee er re ee eer ree 
Membership Directory—1951_ ......... ee E ere ee ere rere 

Transfer to Gen, Funds .........-. TEPEE E EE E 
Mobilization Project ...ssessssseressacsero EEn e Ce oi EEN 

Transfer to Washington Office ey ree (NAG ae EE E E E 
1951 Pre-Conference Workshops ....... wigewoches peeee iia usess Crete te 

Transfer to 1951 Conf, ........... PeElE We RED Ea WA Ae REA Ree eee Lave E 
1952 Book Workshop ....--....scccceees Ee ITT TT RET E eee 
Oberly Memoriql Award .........-.. RETE a A EEE 
Putnam Honor Award ........... anaewies P E ee) Keds tua ee S ET 
Special Membership Promotion ....... E E E E E T 
Washington Office—1950-51 ..........: EE E soos 
Washington Office—1951-52 .......... ie RUM hea EAE EE E ce anata 
Total--Special Activities ..........00. ee Te ee eee 

Special Projects 
Adult Education Survey .......cse20e0e05- errr EE E EE 
` American Heritage Project—1951-52 ..a..,asoeseseroresessrusressnrsnsuso 

American Heritage Project—1952-53 ....... nE PEPEE E esses vaeeee 
American Lib, Institute ....aressresesesasos Sods ls ETOF eae Nee aai 
Books for Tokyo ..-csecssssessaccees P adie adios T EEE EE 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey .-....... Sernak TEN AAE EEA 
Commager Book Grant .sesesssessosaraa EEE E TE Aaa eeee ended 
Com, on Photo-Duplication .......... PEAN NE STEER EERE 
Cowles Grant es.esenosesseosses E E E E E A E 
Fellowships & Scholarships EET EEN EE A ee re A 
Film Serv, Project Balance .......... ETa ANEA we rE EE 
Foreign Translation Rights—I195] ....essarsarssssa (adiarecieeursewneeeee 
Foreign Translation Rights—1952 ........65 E E sae wate ae wd renee tae 
Guide to Amer. Lib. Resources ...,.... SGa a wiee Sia iwe Vee OES eee Ns 
Guide to Comparative Literature ..... aia A N inte N ae Mata ora ena ek Wwe 
Heizer Estate ... ce cccccenecocccess curarent svat, A E E TA 
Intellectual Freedom Grant ...... rieus sedge E ES E E E EA 
Int’) Relations—1948  ... 2. ee eee eee Puno sae Lael Shae hateane eas 
Iny’? Youth Lib.—1949-50 ................ whe E eae uns eee e esas 
Iarl Youth Lib.—1950-51 ....ssssssssserefseessoo EAE A E E 
Inti Youth Lib.—-1951-52) ...ssssesensse>e> E EEEE A E EE EE 
Int’l Youth Lib.—1952-53 .sssscasesenes PPE E A 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship ...s.sssossensesorereresress> 
Japan Library School ....-..0.-0e00s E E amaie ee eeen i 
Library Survey—Montana State Univ. ssssssassnusas Panar Seas tering 
Library Survey—Univ. of Notre Dame Maa acer: his dieuctinaeer sees 
Out of Print Books .........cceeeceeees ganas E a E eens aes 

Survey of Out of Print Books .......... PRT ERTS re oe rr re 
Story-A-Day Project ......cceseeceereenee ere rR reer ree 

Total-~Special Projects ......... EEEREN ree ee 
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a 


7,667.49 


1,366.17 





9,033.66 


401,34 
1,394,68 


1,844.37 


1,525.65* 


2,124.74 


316.92 
8,152.66* 
263.26% 
415.74* 
90.60* 
28.01, 


228.89 

391.16 
4,926.46 

418,79* 


2,013.82 


39.65* 


— 


90.00% 
350.00 
binii ha 


4,496.56 


149,288.60 


emmma 


1,743.99 


465.76 


40.07 
1,070.00 
480,21 
24.51 
14.27 
744.73 
3,708.30* 
2,060.50 
4,728.83" 


395.49 ` 


400.99 
1,198.51 


— 


81.68" 


152,113.72 


28.01 
263.83 


291.85 


18,981.24 
20,577.21 
8,960.74 
12,717.38 
2,346.67 
1,415.24 
21,791.19 


86,789.67 


316.92* 
979.67 
46,234.94 


28.01* 
1 000.00 
228.89* 
7 591.68 
93 
60.70 
2,500.00 
2,454.50 


2,913.82* 


937.50 
90.00 


€,000.00 
4,496.56* 
19,601.94 


81,367.66 


24,700.00 


208,000.00 


273,027.33 


8,666.98 
18,326.90 
8,960.74 
11,130.00 
2,346.67 
1,415.24 
13,735.70 


64,582.23 


443.81* 
47,015.22 
56.23 
125.96 


288.20 


10,135.72 
2,075.88 
536.00 
159.62 
2,362.91 
1,091.59 


39.65* 
2,311.16 


— 
— 


5,021.01 


18,913.57 


89,609.61 


65.93 
136,031.73 
67,196.49 


15.00* 


3,188.00 


1,569.00 


465.00 
9,459.00 


— 
— 


—w 


4,417.65 
6.06 


744.73 
6,486.45 
4,950.39 


12,219.95 
1,722.50 
171,57 
1,561.66 


250,241.11 


7,695.50 
1,557.31 


9,252.81 


SEEE AEA AAAA 


10,715.60 
3,644.99 
3,431.75 


Aeaye 


6,529,84 


24,322.18 


Scammed 


6,729.18* 
1,043.54" 
471.97" 
216.56* 


Seanad 


711.80 


2,544.04* 


1,373.66* 


350.00 
978.99 


688.37 


4,960,83* 


24,634.07 


541,00 
1,070.00 
480.21 
3,082.35 
18.45 
14.27 
2,705.25 
599.61 
2,060.50 
6,364.03* 


mea 


378.49 


9.76* 
81.68* 


174,899.94 


ALA BULLETIN 


Accommodation Accounts 
Annujties for transfer 


E ESE i ee SE SE E CEE E E E tr oem He EREERREEREERERERRKREFRERERSEREERESEE EEEE] 1,838.92 160,296.20 
Int'l Fed. of Lib, Assns. ........ Sixes EEFT E giao A AORN EERE 39.00 51.00 
jt, Comm.-—-ALA—R.S, ether eaeseteawe ae ee ee ee ee 2 sere 16,50 650 
Jt. Comm.-Lib, Work 8s Career a ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee ee ed een eane 1,274.88 51 .92 
Pers, Inst, and Clinics oaas + ttti ynsnangarnren=nevossenagntatP tey een «hye 114,34 — 
Ree. Funds~-D.L. C.Y.P. eaeennune ere a ee ee ee ee) ee ee eal 284.73 284. 73* 
—~Pub. Lib. Div. we. cee cee ene nes pie ETE een a E kt oral ataiens i 51.98* — 
emTrustee Div. .--.-c.eeee ate gee wee a ere eee eet 9.07* — 
Travel Funds-—-Lih. Ext. Div. etn nea @yr 4 Peer ee ee ane a tev arene eteeenaraceu e* 8 eve 10.53* en 
Total-Accom, Acets, ....-..-.- rer ier rear pera wae eee mae 3,496.79 166,114.89 
Total—All wer erecetrceret Set eee Penne ea tea eee EeaOtaserrr rr rsee eve > $ 178,146.29" SI ,O79 was 85 
* Denotes deficit, overdraft, refund or transfer. 
Ld 
INCOME SUMMARY 1951-52 
Membership duea—personal ...-.-......+ } Meade E S E A E EAEE E E EEE 
-institutional Pe ee ee ee ee es Pe a ea ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ae er oe ORHAN REE EERE Dee Ree HE eee * 
-special Pee ee ee ee ee ee eevee eam aatwonanraetaaeauzrones teers a a ee ee ee ee erse 
life eee ate e ae eae gene ea neon esse khéphnsreaau eonper eaves aeaeaneanee eee ere * FP aaa teeawa eae vr eva Beta nmasneeae ee 
mwa filiation ete ee Oe tee tee rre uneven ekra eu ee | eeaee ew nt eene eee Pere reese eer ere eern ae 
~-additional allotments .......ccecsseenere Se aie sano cSt T ie GONG E E EEE ee teen 
Bulletin-—advertising ........... ETTE Ee AE E E A AE eas ; 
position advertising ........ E E T TE ERAR pel E Geamett inne acetate sd Sas 
wm 1 OR of extra copies Sr ee re er ar ry aaa ena me ena reset oceans Panes totoasee 
Midwinter Meeting registration eoeeteonaeanawm Pa ppûnunnanrngo ooe = eedgaec eee evan - ee heme wea ee aera t eae wepeawraeanrwawete eer e Li 
Endowment Funds—Carnegie Corp. of New York ......suassosarossusa sa CRASS AW ow Ober ee ewe peewee so meen ‘ 
~ffeneral Endowment ......... isla eat arate aan ch as. oy eek ces eae sod ocular aatata E tones Tas alae erase Sch 7 
Gifts @e@*eegheeeenpeae taner n ot ónpyvymr soap eeu aneeoeve w*® ee tee kteaezreeneseervaeuee ttre Atgal @*+- eo Pe ee eRe eece etter we @teeosesesarvenrve + 
Other iImcome sssssosarsrsrerseees EEEE Wt ee kcal oases OH WES wea SS EER eae Rare een E je ee es fs 
Gross Income ..2..+.---0- Diao tee Rui ees dish eeSG a Veen eee Le ahd wats ee henna aes hwew owes 
Less~dues allotments paid to divisions .......sseeevercncsceveuncs eee eRe eT rT eee Mee 
~-Bulletin Advertising commissions paid .......cceceeeeceeereees E te aii Hee Rie ents mctaaerbarains 
~Life membership dues transferred to endowment ........ scant AE Dita g ciave SMU RES ete eee 
Total deductions ..........c. cee e eres jae Mood so ak ease Perna Sade ESA A EA E EEEE = 
Net Income CE EE E: E ue eee een tad te * eat npeacewnerwrnP®oeteeoaege que sisend ee een caerevaeeetereee é ee 


4 Actual 1951-52 division allotments paid with all divisions 
under the new financial formula. Additional endowment capital 
grants to divisions during 1951-52 of $8,000 are not included here. 

2 Actual 1950-51 division allotments paid with A.C.R.L. entirely 
on the new basis, Div. of Cataloging and Classification partially 
on it, AIl other divisions were paid “allotments under the old 
20% basis with the American Association of School Librarians, 
The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People and the 
Publie Libraries Divisions receiving $22,064.13 from the General 
Fund Expense Allocation while the Division of Cataloging and 


basis during 1950-51 the 
$58,537.00. 


that of ensuing years. 


GENERAL FUNDS 
BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 
1951-52 
Income 
Gross income—1950-51 budgeted ee eennee Pe i oe ee ee ree eee ee ee ee Cpe eee teereenenenen s. 
Less—-allotments to divisions ...essresuessao Reve ewe neces esene Beer ere nwa entre n eter e manne reeeee tossvove 
-Bulletin Advertising COMMISSIONS sesrpssseesussosovses PRreeeeeee ree reer ere eee brsasotvy 
Net Income for budgeting ....... E ET Gane Oueten ee TA baa ke Rae OS Cae ALAE EE AET, ` 
MARCH, 1953 


160,659.47 
54.00 
137.26 


— 


51,98* 
9.07* 
10.53* 


160,779.15 


$1,017,823.83 


Year Ended ; 


8-31-52 
$119,657.00 
37,866.00 
15,865.00 
4,275.00 
72.40 
2,852.30 
15,904.00 
1,293.75 
225.04 
2,938.04 
86,314.97 
2,525.17 
457,00 
1,168.34 


291,414.01 
74,259,413 
1,967.18 
4,275.00 
80,501.59 


$210,912.42 


Budget 


$251,465.00 
58,537.00* 
1,799.00* 


$191,129.00 


2,832.53 


S 239,858.11 


Year Ended 
8-31-51 


$ 96,041.00 
24,857.50 
11,812.50 

200.00 
63.40 
1,980.00 
16,061.12 
626.50 
185.15 
3,572.36 
91,998.85 
2,760.13 


1,506.35 
251,664.86 
32,962.83? 
1,799.10 
200.00 


34,961.93 


$216,702.93% 


Classification was given $1,500.00 from ALA Endowment Capital, 
in addition. All payments to Divisions totalled $56,526.96 in 
1930-51. If all Divisions had been under the new financial formula 
total allotment would have been - 


3 1950-51 Net Income for 1951-52 expense budgeting was set at 
$191,129.00 by using $58,537.00 as the divisional allotment figure, 
thereby placing the budgetary process on a basis comparable to 


Budget 


$251,465.00 
58,537.00* 
1,799.00* 


$191,129.00 


{19 


a, 


- tremendous. 


Actual 


Expense 
` Year Ended 
Expense 7 8-31-52 
Executive Secretary's Office .....-..0-05- bypeecwa ae ty Sage sde tees ai iene Sideatesita arctan esse dicen EA $ 23,493.00 $ 24,693.42 
Associate Executive Secretary's Office ..... Peruin tes EEEE EEE TA E E EE oe ees 5,591.00 418.18 
Washington Office allocation .,.....++--. ieee er er TT eee Gite chase ade E a OR ; 4,000.00 4,000.00 
Bulletin ..esssanespeseesseo Ser Terr T TORTETO E E a paint AE Ges race A E E eae 35,595.00 40,330.41 
Headquarters Library ......... eae acs A EE EA ENEE TE A Shea Snes N a A A PN EAE E 13,671.00 16,116.82 
Membership Services Department— 
Maintenance and Promotion ........... Keeeagecectess E E eee E E E E EE TA 5,058.00 5,329.87 
Elections ....ceseseccsesess EEAS EE TAT E A E E E S erences EEEE 1,450.00 1,807.04 
Annuities Service ........ E E ET AREN E E A EEEE ENE EEE DEn OES 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Midwinter Meeting ....ccsceeccseereeees PEN E ue Ceacens Naat Renee areas rakai EEE ; 2,400.00 2,211.56 
Education for Librarianship ............ ee re Semmens caw dows kx pokemon AIT EESE 9,113.00 6,790.07 
Personnel Administration .........200.-00: Cerei rasani E E ET POE E E EEE E AN 7,500.00 19,958.78 
Executive Board sesseresaasueusseseresnse Sorru Ea om a A E OE E E E N E NS 2,189.00- 2,097.27 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom ....... iene Souci se Aine aaa EEEE EEEN EEEE 1,250.00 1,515.65 
Other Boards and Committees ......0--.escseecceeces E E EE E E gis enna ta aerate sce wdease alain eT eer rr 750.00 1,146.41 
Legal Fees 4.is0c0teiiesesseae we tare es ere ee er eer ee Pea Bowe aes E E EE 500.00 657.50 
Administrative Services Department—~— 
Services and Supplies ...e2-ccereccecens Peata DENS PEEN gorc alee’ E ew wes ETE 82,491.00 84,106.22 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph .....-0..ccccasececessccere E EEA Nea aawnes os eee 19,273.00 18,600.89 
Building 2 .cccvvveecsvewed ri rasei OP PEER ee re E E E aN Mea PEENIS 17,966.00 21,826.18 
Services and Building costs paid from other funds ............ E O E EA E. ‘ 53,185 .00* 53,651.67* 
Operating Reserve .......-54.- E EEEE eae ees perakitan (Gee ei E EE E E TT 9,113.00 — 
Total cece eee eer PES A ETE ee eer Kuideeieees EORNA EA .. $191,129.00 $191,054.60 
Budget balance—August 31, 1952 ........ ree rere TEREE ET PENE A ESAE , 74.40 


* Denotes figures in red. 


$191,129.00 





(Continued from page 111) 

correct. The metal plates are of two sizes. 
Plates of three inch length process book cards, 
borrowers cards, book pockets and registration 
forms in the small addressograph machine. 
Plates of five inch length process shelf lists and 
all catalog entries needed—author, subject, 
title and other added entry cards—in the large 
addressograph machine. In this public library 
system which has 20 branch libraries and 52 
school library deposits, the economy in time is 
Although the graphotype and 
addressograph machines were purchased pri- 
marily as an aid in the production of catalog 
and shelf list cards, it became at once apparent 
that these-machines were readily adaptable to 
our registration process, 

An electric paper drill with an attachment 
for rounding the corners of card forms in con- 
junction with printing equipment and power 
cutter permits the manufacture of book cards, 
borrowers cards, shelf list forms and catalog 
cards. This obviates the purchase of these 
supplies. 

Work of the library janitors has been expe- 
dited by the purchase of fixed and portable 
vacuum sweepers and shelf cleaners, power 
mowers and tractor with snowplow and snow 
blade for the removal of snow from 1100 
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square feet of sidewalks and alleys in addition 
to two parking lots. 

These few paragraphs, in brief, describe the 
mechanical] devices in use in this library. We 
do not seriously think of any of these machines 
as gadgets, gismos or gimmicks. Each has its 
place in an orderly process. Careful considera- 
tion is always given prior to the purchase of any 
new piece of machinery. Any additional appa- 
ratus must offer an added service to the 
public or contribute substantially to the econ- 
omy of the library’s technical processes. 


FACTS from HQ 


The Headquarters mimeograph ma- 
chine eats up 129 miles of paper in one 
year! In 1951-52 the machine accounted 
for 743,245 impressions or approximately 
129 miles of typewriter-size paper laid 


end to end. The fact gains significance 
when it is known that a staff of one and 
one-half persons accounted for all opera- 
tions including assembling, stapling, and © 
the typing of 2,004 stencils, 


Mrs. LILLIAN DENTON, 
Mimeograph Department 
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Items of 
Interest for 
Librarians 


This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 


library periodicals, All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 


What is COORDINATE INDEXING? Dr. 
Mortimer Taube has helped to develop this cata- 
loging innovation and will soon publish papers on 
it. In the meantime we have a résumé of his talk 
before the New York Chapter of SLA in October, 
in which he describes the system. : 

The Wonderful World of Books has been pub- 
lished (trade edition, $2.00 from Houghton; pocket 
edition, 85 cents from the New American Library). 
This handy volume will be of use and of interest 
to you; and in it you will meet many of your 
librarian and author friends who are the contribu- 
tors. 

From the numerous requests received for the 
loan of pictures and plans, it can be assumed that 
many librarians are planning new buildings. 
ACRL’s latest monograph (No. 4—$1.75) devoted 
to the “Proceedings of the Library Building Plans 
Institute,” held last spring, will interest college and 
university librarians, whereas Florence Yoder’s de- 
scription of a real community project in the 
Library Journal for December 15, and Angus Mac- 
donald’s article on “Libraries Unchained” in Lj for 
January 15, should be helpful to public librarians 
planning building campaigns. Incidentally, the 
Tacoma Public Library received good publicity on 
its new building in a local newspaper. 

FYI: the National Association of State Libraries 
now has a quarterly publication, State Library 
Newsletter, obtainable to non-members for $1.00 
from Helene Rogers, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. Reprints of articles on school libraries ap- 
pearing in the ALA Bulletin for February are 
available from Mrs. Rachael DeAngelo, AASL 
Executive Secretary. 

Speaking of school libraries, the January issue 
of Library Trends is devoted to the subject and 
includes articles of interest to many. With Alice 
Lohrer as guest editor and papers by Frances 
Henne, Mildred Batchelder, Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, and Ruth Ersted, to mention only a few, all 
angles of school library service are covered. 

Four recent publications will interest children’s 
and young people’s librarians: “The World of 
Children’s Books” published for $1.50-by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council; a reissue with supplement of 
“Children’s Classics,” originally done by Alice 
Jordan, from The Horn Book (50 cents); “Books 
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of the: Year for Children,” winter 1952-53, from 
the Child Study Association of America; and the 
third edition of “Inexpensive Books for Boys and 
Girls” (ALA, 65 cents). 


A new text for teaching the use of the library 
(Using Your High School Library by Martin Ros- 
soff) has been published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Refreshing in approach and method, this booklet, 
which sells for 70 cents, should prove helpful to 
teacher librarians. 


Trustees and librarians of small public libraries 
will be glad to know that the talks given at the 
ALA conference in New York by Genevieve Galick 
and James Weadock Jr: are available through the 
pages of the Wilson Library Bulletin for January. 
{The Hdq. Lib. has a tape recording for loan of 
Mrs. Galick’s speech). 

Robert J. Blakely’s keynote address before the 
second National Conference of the AEA, Adult 
education needs a philosophy and a goal, appeared 
in the November issue of Adult Education. The 
same number includes an interesting symposium 


‘on “Some trends in adult education.” The reports 


of the Northern Colorado and Southern Wyoming 
Library Association’s 1952 Workshop on “The 
Library's Responsibility in Adult Education” is 
now available for 25 cents from Irene M. Coons, 
Colorado A & M College. 


Reprints of the revised evaluation figures for 
insurance purposes, compiled by last year’s Com- 
mittee on Insurance and included in the Feb. ALA 
Bulletin are available from the Hdq. Lib. Copies 
will be inserted in all future orders for Dorothea 
Singer’s book Insurance for Libraries, still a basic 
text. 


A very thorough study of the location and serv- 
ice of branch libraries in Kansas City, Missouri, 
has just been completed by Community Studies, 
Inc. Very graphic charts show how branches can 
be relocated to best serve adult readers. Other 
recent surveys have been made of the adult de- 
partment and services of the Racine Public Library, 
(available from the R.P.L. for $2.00) and the 
Houston, Texas Public Library (limited copies for 


. sale from the University of Texas Library School). 


This column ends this month with XEROGRA- 
PHY, one of the newest types of library equipment. 
James G. Hodgson has prepared an enlightening 
pamphlet on its use in libraries. Endless possi- 
bilities are noted. 

Heren T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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Educational Television 


The National Citizens’ Committee for Edu- 
cational Television has recently issued a publi- 
cation describing its work and the challenge 
of educational television, under the title “. . . an 
opportunity equal to invention of printing .. . 
Educational Television.” For a copy and for 
information on how the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee may help your institution, write the 
committee at Suite 602, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The Bulletin was designed to 
tell the public how it can help make educa- 
tional television a reality, and copies are avail- 
able in quantity. Since the National Citizens’ 
Committee gives assistance only on request, it 
is necessary for institutions to initiate such 
request. The committee intends to work 
closely in cooperation with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, and to direct 
its attention toward arousing general public 
interest in educational television, while the 
Joint Committee concentrates primarily on 
working directly with educational institutions. 
Robert R. Mullen is Executive Director of the 
Committee of which Milton S. Eisenhower and 
Marion B. Folsom are co-chairmen. 


American Library Association 
selects as a 


NOTABLE BOOK OF 1952 









1885-1915 


The closing volume of Mr. Brooks’ magnificent, prize- 
winning series, Makers and Finders: A History af the 
Writer in America, 1800-1915. Here is a masterful pano- 
rama of writers during a productive Literary period— 
Edith Wharton, Dreiser, T. S. Eliot and a host of others. 


$6.00 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York, N.Y. 















WE'VE LICKED THE "DROOP” 


You asked for it ,..a 
flexible plastle cover that 
will not sag when upright. 
Qur NEW cover-—-as new In 
design as ’53 cars-—has the 
‘pocket edge” which holds 
cover rigid. 
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NOW . . . PLASTI-KLEER 
DE LUXE BINDERS provide 
the only flexible plastic 
covers which remain rigid 
when displayed in vertical 
racks in your library read- 
ing room! 


Crystal clear . . . smart looking , . . protective ... 
the #520 De Luxe Binders are especially designed for 
use in vertical racks as pictured here, Covers are of 
completely transparent, heavy duty, flexible Vinylite* 
plastic. Hard cover buckram back. 

“Single rod" lock-fast device holds magazine firmly 
in place, yet permits changing in 30 seconds. 


* Trade Mark of 
Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 





LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


é6 E. Alpine Street 





Write for complete information on our 
8 PLASTI-KLEER DE LUXE BINDERS. 


Send for Prices and Order Form 
[9] PLASTI-KLEER DELUXE BINDERS 


Name sesers’ 


eereree ~ 


Newark 5, N. J. Library Pe ee ee ee ee a es Oe eteeeeereenrerert 
j Address ee ueaae Peseeanrettevaresona eee evererraee i aoe 
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(Continued from page 99) 


an original allotment of $40,000, with the 
exception of the Virgin Islands which would 
receive $10,000, plus additional funds based 
on the rural population of the State as com- 
pared to the rural population of the United 
States. This money is matched by the State 
on the basis of the per capita income of the 
State as compared to the national per capita 
income. 
To receive funds each State must prepare a 
State plan for the further extension of public 
library services to be submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education. 
a. The State plan must be submitted by the 
authorized State agency for extending the 
public library services. The administra- 
tion and supervision of the State plan shall 
be in the hands of the authorized State 
library agency. 

The State plan may use any method for 

extending public library services which it 

determines will use the funds to maximum 
advantage. 

c. The State has complete authority in the 
selection of library books, materials and 
personnel, 

d. The determination whether library services 


5 





[= SESSION 
SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, flanked by the historic Mississippi, just 
15 minutes from six enticing lakes, and close to 
the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas 
of two big cities. 

More than {,000 courses, embracing every field 
of education and scientific interest, are offered by 
a nationally-recognized staff of professors, aug- 
mented by outstanding guests. si 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities 
present unusual opportunity for graduate work 
and research...an exciting program of con- 
certs, plays, lectures and social events assures 
stimulating recreation. . 

You may choose either or both of two in~ 
dependent terms of five weeks each, 


FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20— August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 800 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY o MINNESOTA 


of 
, 





MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA | 
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are inadequate will be made by the State 
library agency. 

e. The State cannot reduce its appropriation 
to the State library agency below that of 
the year previous to the one in which 
federal funds are to be received. 

f. The State is not permitted to use any por- 
tion of the money paid to the State under 
this act directly or indirectly for the 
purchase or erection of any building or 
buildings or for the purchase of any land. 


. The duties of the Commissioner of Education 


are: 

a. Performance of certain routine administra- 
tive duties, such as receiving and approv- 
ing State plans which meet the specifica- 
tions of the Act, certifying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amounts to be paid to 
the States, etc.; notifying the Secretary of 
the Treasury regarding non-compliance 
with provisions of the Act. 

b. Establishment of a system of reporting 
such as may be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of the Act. 

c. Making studies, including periodic reports, 
as to the values, methods, and results of 
library service rendered under this Act. 


ee 
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s 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


“~ 


BIND MAGAZINES - 


WITH A BRUSH 4 


and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in 
minutes to a transpar- 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 
flexible, permanent cover. Last 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
DEMCO 
LIBRARY. SUPPLIES: 


Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn, 
a a g adk ow 
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(Continued from page 97) 
News of Appointments? 


. . . I know that news items about job changes 
take a good deal of space, yet I think they are 
often worth it. The Library Journal seems to be 
cutting down on them all the time. Perhaps you 
will think of picking up some of what they are 
leaving out. The idea that the only newsworthy 
changes are those among topranking executives in 
big libraries is unfortunate. Rank and file changes 
are also of interest and names are always good 
journalism. 

L. Fevix Ranner, librarian 
Bangor ( Me.) Public Library 


Comprehensive Directory 


The library profession seems unreasonably de- 
ficient in lacking any comprehensive biographical 
. directory to its members. The old C.U. Who’s 
Who is inadequate, and the ALA Directory doesn’t 
tell enough. 

How about arranging with the various publish- 
ers and exhibitors at ALA to cooperate on publish- 
ing a new biographical directory of librarians, 
perhaps in time for next ALA Conference distribu- 
tion where it would be sold at a price somewhat 
lowered by selling equal advertising space to the 
entrepreneurs? 


Roserr D. FRANKLIN, assistant director, 


Toledo Public Library 


Speaking of Fish 


Adding to the list of amusingly appropriate 
authors and titles begun by Salmon on Fishing, let 
me quote an entry from our card catalog: 

Goslin: Don’t Kill the Goose, Harper, 1989, 

We also used to have an analytics card for a 
short story by an author named Kirley Hare. 

How about a department called “Our Own Card 
Catalog” similar to the New Yorkers “Our Own 
Business Directory?” . 

Yours with the hope that more authors will see 
their way clear to bring a little cheer to our hard- 
working catalogers. 

l KATHARINE Tay.or, librarian 
Monticello Branch 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Public Library 


. . . You might be interested to know that I 
once was art director of R. H. Macy, here in New 
York. On my first day there, I was taken around 
to meet a lot of people. At a rather small table, 
three copywriters huddled over a forthcoming ad, 
and when I was introduced to them, the words 
fell as follows: 

“Mr. Salmon, I'd like you to meet Miss Carp, 
Miss Pike, and Miss Fishback.” 

Yours, hook, line, and sinker. 


RICHARD SALMON 
805 E. 45th St., N.Y. 
Hmmmm—Ed. -~ 
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Questionnaires in Duplicate 
Mr. Arthur T. Hamlin in ALA Bulletin February 


` 1950, page 54, offered the suggestion that librari- 


ans provide a duplicate copy of any questionnaire 
they send out. This plea appeared under the title 
a Policy Statement on Questionnaires,” quod 
vide. 

Now Mr. Editor, your magazine hasn’t had the 
influence it should. We still get questionnaires 
with nary a duplicate copy. We either decide the 
information we supply isn’t worth keeping a record 
of, or we copy the questionnaire, or (as in one 
instance) we have mimeographed for our use copies 
of one we frequently receive. 

How about scratching off a few lines in the 
Bulletin on the subject. Of course lots of people 
ignore questionnaires anyway, but I wouldn't sub- 
scribe to that. I might want to get one out myself 
some day. You scratch my back, and I'll scratch 
your back, 
i Warrer W. Waricut, assistant librarian 

Service Division 
University of Pa. Library 


Let's start from scfatch—Ed. 


Reference Section 


In the December issue of the ALA Bulletin 
I note that the PLD Board of Directors authorized 
a Reference Section in that Division last July. I 
hope it is not too late to protest against a second 
Reference Division within the framework of the 
ALA. I have always maintained that it was a 
mistake to have placed a section based on a library 
function in a division based on an administrative 
type of library. The error doubtless came about 
through a confusion of reference librarres with 
reference librarians at the time the former College 
and Reference Section was organized and then was 
continued in the reorganization of the Section into 
the ACRL. 

Instead of extending this error by establishing 
another Reference Section in another Division, why 
not establish a Reference Division for all reference 
librarians on the analogy of the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification? 

Having two reference sections in the ALA is 
ridiculous. Why should reference librarians be 
divided into two groups (with prospects of more) 
with separate dues and programs when their work 
is essentially the same? Anyone, like myself, who 
has done reference work in both a university and 
a public library knows that inquirers and questions 
of all kinds come to both types of libraries (often 
identical questions) and are answered by the same 
methods, Actually it is my opinion that reference 
librarians. in various types of libraries have more 
in common than the catalogers. Cannot the ref- 
erence librarians do something to prevent this arbi- 
trary splitting of the homogeneous group to which 
they belong? 

Marcaret Hurcuins, associate professor 
Columbia School of Library Science, N.Y. 
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ALA Dues 


Despite the unpopularity that this letter may 
generate I am writing to suggest that ALA dues be 
increased, The income of the Association has been 
insufficient for it to realize fully its possibilities as 
the national organization of the profession. The 
recent increase in dues appears inadequate to 
accomplish this purpose. 

, If the ALA is to represent us on a national level 
and if it is to give assistance and advice to the 
libraries of this country, then it should have both 
an adequate staf and adequate facilities. I feel 
that it has done a remarkably fine job without 
sufficient support. There remains much work of 
an urgent nature to be accomplished. We do not 
have sufficient funds to renovate and furnish 50 
East Huron Street properly. It is our national 
office and its appearance and physical organization 
are important, not from the standpoint of preten- 
tiousness but from the standpoint of effectiveness. 
Too often the reaction to ALA dues is one of ask- 
ing for tangible returns. What we mainly receive 
are the intangible ones of good representation, 
advancement of the profession and, the aims ex- 
pressed by Article II of the ALA Constitution. 

I understand that social workers pay annual 
dues of $15 to the American Association of Social 
Workers. It does not matter what an individual's 
salary is so long as they are engaged in professional 
work, Psychiatric Social Workers pay an additional 
$20 for membership in the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers. Physicians pay dues 
of $25 to their national association and lawyers 
pay dues of $15 to theirs. In addition both of these 
. professions have local or state organizations that 
charge dues for memberships. Our state associa- 
tion dues are lower and our national dues are also. 
Some may question my use of the ae and medi- 
cal professions in this comparison because their 
average income is higher than ours. This cannot 
be said of the social workers however. I know 
many social workers and their salary scales are very 
similar to our scales. 

Some time ago one of our board members and 
I were talking about dues to our respective na- 
tional associations. When he heard the amount 
of our dues he femarked with surprise, “Isn’t it 
worth something to be a librarian?” I think it is. 

Rarer Hupson, state librarian 
Oklahoma State Library 


On Student Reading 


Academic libraries are not lifeless machines only 
to help the faculty and students in the prosecution 
of their studies in the most mechanical way. They 
can also be really creative. 

It is an undeniable fact that less than 50% of 
the total student community of an academic insti- 
tution attends the library to read and use books for 
reading’s sake. Isn't it the duty of academic 
librarians to help the other half to achieve the 
reading habit ad to do it in the right way? 

If publicity through community study is useful 
for public libraries, why shouldn't it be for aca- 
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demic libraries? Some academic libraries do pub- 
licity in an age-old fashion which has lost its pro- 
ductive value, Moreover it is not logical to use 
the same prescription for all the patients. 

I think as a librarian of an academic library that 
we should care more for the students who do not 
care for us than to concentrate all our energies on 
a handful of scholars and students. Centralizing 
academic interests for the use of certain communi- 
ties and persons has its disastrous effect in the long 
run. It is high time to think over the problem and 
change our attitude, 

Bwar Kumar Darra, M.A. dip. lib. 
Visva-Bharati University Library 
Santiniketan, India 


LIBRARIANS! ! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 


tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
~ request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. - 
THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, IlI. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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“Magnificent 


... recommended 


without reservation.” 
—Library Journal 








THE 
SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $312.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 










Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


-How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—ail on a3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Ilinois 
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New Record Catalog 
Now Available 


A new comprehensive educational record catalog, 
compiled by RCA Victor, lists records designed 
for use in two major phases of music education: 
educational and esthetic. Among its several fea- 
tures, the catalog also includes lists of recordings 
suggested as the elements of diversified “budget” 
libraries of different sizes, starting at $50. 

Listings, of classics are keyed to show such 
factors as minimum grade level, whether suitable 
for listening, singing, or rhythms activity, and _ 
their educational function. Special sections are 
devoted to folk dances, instruments of the 
orchestra, language study, and children’s records. 

The 90-page catalog is available through Educa- 
tional Services, RCA Victor Division, RCA, Cam- 
den 2; N.J., at 10 cants per copy. 


Intellectual Freedom 
Newsletter 


The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom is avail- 
able free to any individual or library. Single issues 
distributed free, norainal charge for quantity copies. 
Write to Paul Bixler, Secretary, Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, Antioch College Library, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 


Notable Books List a 
Now Available 


A book list of the Notable Books of 1952, suitable 
for distribution by public libraries, has been pub- 
lished by the Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
The list is a folder, printed in black on canary 
yellow stock, and it has high visual appeal. Copy 
is the same as the list appearing in this issue of 
the ALA Bulletin. Cost of the list is from 1 cent 
each to 5 cents each, depending on the quantity 
ordered. 


Omission 


We regret omission on page seven of the January 
issue of the name and address of letter writer 
Rinehart S. Potts, 2008 North Park Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


PROMOTION PIPS 


The new and atractive bindings on the Land- 
mark Books (Rancom House) make these titles 
important assets tc displays of books for young 
people. The covers, by the way, reproduce the 
jacket of the trade edition on white impregnated 
cloth, making a colorful cover that’ is designed 
according to approved specifications for textbooks 
to withstand the hardest usage. The binding is 
manufactured by the E. M. Hale Co. 
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Positions Wanted 


PERSONNEL 


Positions Open 





Positions Wanted s 


MAN, M.A. in L.S., two years’ general experi- 
ence small junior college library, severe ambulatory 
handicap, desires position. Principally interested 
cataloging, classification. _ Available immediately. 
B 495. 

MAN, with M.L.S. wishes change, preferably in 
mid-west. Experience: acquisitions and documents 
in a large university library, librarian of a junior 
college, and librarian of a small private college. 
B 501. 

MAN, 34, AMLS, family, wants headship of 
medium public library in Midwest. Now Head of 
small public, also experience in university. library, 
specialist in library publicity. Present salary 
$5,000. B 512. ` 


Positions Open 


CATALOGER: Training and experience re- 
quired; salary schedule, 39-hour, 5-day week, four 
week vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

SAN DIEGO Public Library offers career oppor- 
tunities in a growing,system to professional librari- 
ans. Entrance salary $282. Apply City Civil 
Service Commission, Room 458, Civic Center, San 
Diego, California. 

READERS’ Advisor, professionally trained, for 
medium-sized library. Interesting community, 
with opportunity, 5 day, 38 hour week, sick leave, 
retirement, month vacation. Salary in neighbor- 
hood of $3400 depending upon qualifications. 
Apply: Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

CATALOGER needed for aggressive library in 
model town. Typist assistant. Shares work with 
public. Desirable working conditions. Beginning 
salary $3300. Apply: Librarian, Longview Public 
Library, Longview, Washington. 

WANTED: Assistant cataloger, urban university 
library in Pennsylvania. College degree and library 
, school degree or certificate required. Also some 
knowledge of German, French and Latin. Excel- 
lent opportunity for personal professional growth. 
Faculty status, insurance and retirement. Six-day, 
89-hour week, 26-day vacation. Beginning salary 
$3,600. B 508. 

‘CITY-COUNTY library in heart of the deep 
south needs an assistant and reference librarian. 
Work with patrons is key duty. 40 hour week, 
social security and state retirement, vacation, sick 


leave, pleasant living in city of 42,000. Library 
degree required. B 509, 

ACQUISITION Assistant. Library Science De- 
gree required. Salary $3,000.. Apply: Librarian, 
West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

JUNIOR Reference and Music Librarian. Li- 
brary Science Degree required. Salary $2,880. 
Apply: Librarian, West Virginia University Li- 
brary, Morgantown, W.Va. 

ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 
Two new positions open. Branch Library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. Be- 
ginning salary $3,200, regular increases. Vacation, 
sick leave, social security benefits. Five day week 
and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for library 
school graduates. B 510. 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 
well, too! New positions open up all the time. 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box B 
oll. 

HEAD Cataloger for Main Library and 3 agen- 
cies. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, sick leave, 
40-hour week. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois, 

WE need a professional assistant-—B.L.S. or 
M.L.S. degree—one for general library work, or, 
preferably, one qualified to do children’s work in 
a fast growing community near New York; 38-hour 
week, salary good depending upon experience. 
Apply: Librarian, Valley Stream Public Library, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 

PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. Expanding library 
system in fast growing section of California needs 
senior librarian—extension department ($306-$382) 
and junior librarian—children’s work ($274-$840); 
87% hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, Civil Service status. Apply Director of 
Library Service. 

UNIVERSITY Library in Pacific Northwest 
needs Catalog assistant with or without experience; 
also general library assistant to perform various 
tasks, Salary dependent upon education, training, 
and previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week; one month vacation. B 502. 

COORDINATOR of children’s work with L.S. 
degree. Considerable professional library experi- 
ence required. Opportunity to use initiative and 
imagination. Salary range $3,444 to $4,128. 5 day 
week. Civil Service status. Alameda Free Library, 
Alameda, California. . 

EXCELLENT opening for first assistant librar- 
ian with experience in: administration, cataloging 
and reference work in city public library having 


Norices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, 
institutions may advértise to fill staff positions. 
until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


MARCH, 1953 


i 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
Payments should not be made 
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both main library and a colored branch with 
aggregate book circulation in 1952 of 107,000, plus 
rental service and film library. Anticipate moving 
into new and permanent main building in two 
years with greatly increased clientele. Beginning 
salary $8,600, plus municipal retirement coverage; 
40-hour week and two weeks annual vacation. 
Commiinicate with: E. W. Palmer, Chairman of 
the Board, Kingsport Public Library, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

HEAD, Catalog Department. Staff of 10. Book 
budget of $79,000. Position to be filled by July, 


(Continued from page 108) 
ought to be of immediate interest to group 
leaders. 

3. Is this program properly sponsored, workable 
and likely to be effective so that we can in good 
conscience recommend it to other libraries? 

I looked the plan over carefully. Several 
points seemed to be particularly important. If 
an organization decides to support the Gift 


Coupon program, it gets in direct touch with . 


UNESCO and then selects the recipient country, 
the institution and the type of educational equip- 
ment which it wishes to provide from a catalog 
prépared by UNESCO. The tools listed are those 
that the institution needs to carry on its job. 
This looks like intelligent giving—you give men 
what they need and want. Further, the donor 
organization is put in direct touch with the re- 
cipient institution and transmits the Gift Coupon 
directly. There is no waste cost for shipping; 
and many tools are not as expensive to purchase 
as they would be in the United States. This is 
a business-like program; it fills the need and 
in doing so establishes direct relations between 
the group in this country and the group abroad. 
It looks, in short, to be one of the best of the 
voluntary assistance programs. 


In Brooklyn the first step in planning any 
system-wide program is discussion by our 
Advisory Board, which is made up of the 
heads of all phases of our work from Supply 
to the various types of professional activity. 
They looked over this material, examining the 
photographs and text, reacted favorably and 
made suggestions. 

We decided to introduce the plan in several 
branch areas at the same time and to prepare 
suggestions for exhibits with the understanding 
that the Unesco Gift Coupon would be the 
center of the exhibit but that each unit would 
have its usual opportunity to introduce color 
and background as it saw fit. 

At this point our Superintendent of Branches 
raised several questions about using this 
material in the discussion periods sponsored by 
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1958. College and ibrary degrees, 4 years’ exper- 
ience required. $4,380-$4,980. Indianapolis 
Public Library, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. . 

ASSISTANT in The Booklist office at ALA 
Hdqts. Read, evaluate and annotate adult books; 
assistant to the editar. Required: college and L.S. 
degrees; book knowledge; ability to write annota- 
tions; public library experience; supervisory experi- 
ence. 5 day week; salary $4,905. Write: Editor, 
The Booklist, ALA BULLETIN ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Illirois. , 


the library. The ALA had recommended, 
thoughtfully, a brief list of films, books, etc., as 
aids to such discussions. Then she wanted to 
know whether the Gift Coupon should be the 
main topic of discussion, or whether the interest 
in it should be ‘built up by discussing the 
general goals of UNESCO. We agreed that 
action on the Unesco Gift Coupon program 
might result from stimulus and orientation in 
the larger idea of UNESCO. Discussion of 
the educational ro.e of UNESCO would natu- 
rally emphasize the lack of educational supplies 
and equipment in many countries. The 
UNESCO film, “Hungry Minds” would serve 
as a springboard for a good discussion. 

As the discussion progressed it was observed 
that certain organizations were always inter- 
ested in just such practical programs as this. 
Such an exhibit might ‘be taken to méetings.in 
the community related to international under- 
standing. When our Public Relations head 
saw the list of national organizations already 
interested in this program, he suggested that 
the library might well inquire whether repre- 
sentatives from such organizations might wish 
to join with the library in setting up a meeting 
to discuss the Unesco Gift Coupon. | 

We decided that the reaction to the project 
in the community should-be evaluated. It was 
agreed that a record should be kept of the - 
organizations contacted and of requests for 
information on the Gift Coupon. Reactions of 
individuals to the program would also be re- 
ported, since any one reaction might be signifi- 
cant. I like the basic idea of the Unesco Gift 
Coupon. The ALA-UNESCO project to publi- 
cize the Gift Coupon Plan seems good. I’m 
convinced that this is a worthwhile program 
for those who will receive and for those who 
will give the ‘coupons. It offers the Brooklyn 
Public Library one more opportunity to do its 
part as an educational force in its community 
and in the world. 
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There is no reason why your library should be without a single, new 
ALA publication it needs, when it is so easy to get them without lifting 
a finger—-and save money besides! By becoming a Standing Order Sub- 
scriber you can receive every new ALA title of your choosing-—as soon 
as it comes off the press—at a 10 percent discount. 


Here are some of the advantages of S OS: 
L. Standing Orders are filled ahead of all others. 


2. Subscriptions may be entered for 
a) Every new title. 
b) All titles priced at $5 or less. 
c) All titles in a specified field of library interest only, such as school, 
public, or college library materials. 
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Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Wal- County and Regional Library Development. 
lace. Spring 1953 Schenk. Summer 1953 


Standing Order subscribers were the first to get these books when they appeared, 
at a 10 percent discount: 


Guide to Reference Books. 7th ed. 1951. A Planning Guide for the High School Library 


$10. Program. 1951. $2. 
ALA Catalog, 1942-1949. 1952. $7. An Ample Field; Books and Young People. 
American Library Resources. 1951. $7. 1950. $3. 
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Fun in Florida! Pictured 
enjoying Childcraft in 
the Jacksonville Public 
Library is Christopher, li- 
brarian Paul Noon’s son. 





Today’s library plays important role 


in American family life 


The more enlightened attitude of modern 
parents toward their job of parenthood 
is due, in no small measure, to their re- 
liance on guidance information. In this 
field, the library’s role is of utmost im- 
portance in making the finest material 
readily available to “family patrons.” 
From libraries throughout the country 
come glowing reports of Childcraft’s con- 
tribution toward this objective. 


It’s the only complete child guidance plan 
available! Childcraft’s 14 volumes in- 
clude thorough coverage of guidance 


problems, as well as a vast store of the 
best in children’s literature. Music, art, 
science, industry, ideas for things to make 
and do—all are combined in one handy, 
beautiful set you’re proud to provide for 
your patrons! Childeraft was compiled by 
50 leading child specialists from 35 uni- 
versities and guidance centers. 


Is your library using Childcraft? We wel- 
come your inquiry and would be glad to 
discuss ways in which Childcraft can 
help make your library “family head- 
quarters.” 


P.S. Hear the Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You’ll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, 
Dept. 3153, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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S THERE more drama in the coronation 
of a queen than in that of a king? Is 
there something in the character and 

personality of this so young Elizabeth that 
impresses people? Or does the coming coro- 
nation appeal especially to the imagination 
because it stands out in such 
colorful relief against the 
grimness of so much of the 
world’s news ? 

Whatever the reason, 
every librarian knows the 
contagion of the current in- 
terest in everything Eng- 
lish, an interest which will 
be steadily accelerated as 
June 2 approaches. 

Since we at Compton's 
claim no clairvoyant pow- 
ers, it is a fortunate coin- 
cidence that several years 
ago we engaged, as consultant on things 
British, Dr. Howard Robinson, then head 
of the history department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and began the rewriting of all articles 
on Great Britain and the British Isles. 
Among those completed before 1953 were 
England, English Literature, Ireland, Great 
Britain, and the British Isles. 

New in the 1953 edition are English His- 
tory, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
Scotland, London, Elizabeth II, and for good 
measure a rewritten article on Elizabeth I. 
The article on London is especially worth 
scanning. It is a must for anyone planning 
a trip to London, not only for its text but 
for its pictures and map. Thousands of peo- 
ple who will watch the coronation proceed- 
ings on television will be especially inter- 





QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
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which locates all the historic buildings and 
shows the famous streets. 

Time spent now in examining these up- 
to-date and interesting British articles in 
the 1953 edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia will save many headaches later 
as circulating materials melt 
away. This is a suggestion 
for those librarians who 
work with adults as well as 
for children’s and school 
librarians. 

Bibliophiles will be in- 
terested in a little side light 
which has a nuisance value 
for many publishers. Eliza- 
beth Tudor (1533-1603) 
is referred to in thousands 
of books merely as “Queen 
Elizabeth.” Now that an- 
other Elizabeth is Queen, 
this earlier Elizabeth automatically becomes 
Elizabeth I and must be so designated. Since 
her name appears again and again in books 
on Elizabethan literature and English his- 
tory, you can imagine the plate corrections 
that will be required as new editions of many 
books in these fields are published. Comp- 
ton’s made these essential changes for the 
1953 edition, and a merry chase the “good 
Queen Bess” led us. Her name suddenly 
popped up in the most amazing and unex- 
pected places. 

I hope that some imaginative librarians 
and teachers will build discussion groups or 
class programs around comparisons of the 
lives, times, and responsibilities of these two 
Queen Elizabeths. Could there be any better 
way to interest boys and girls in English 


ested in this double-page map of London, 
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Nees slew Books for Young Readers eee o 


By HARRY BEHN. A new collection ói fresh and imaginative poems which 
capture the magic of a child’s world, by the author-artist of The Little 
Hill and All Kinds of Time. Line drawings in color, Ages 6 up. $2.00 


| By SALLY scorr. This tale of a wise and winning cat, and the baby who 
makes his life difficult, is as funny and. refreshing as Mrs. Scott's well- 
loved earlier books, Halftone re by Beth Krush. 


JUST LIKE NAN ICY i 
By MARIAN- CUMMING. The author of All About Marjory now writes the story of Marjory’s so í E 


younger sister, Nancy, in “an entirely merry, affable book bound to elicit sympathetic feele ; 
-dings from the age group.” Virginia Kirkus. Line drawings by Ed Sweet. SO 


a i Ages 8-12. 9250 "e 
| FAMI LY T ROU | DE 


By PAMELA BROWN. The ups and downs of a theatrical family as they tour the English — 
provinces in 1857 make a story all girls will enjoy, filled with humor, authentic details, and ii: 
fine characterization, Line drawings by Robert Frankenberg. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


WILDERNESS JOURNEY 


By WILLIAM oO. STEELE, “A bracing tale of a journey from Holston River Settlement to 
French Salt Lick in 1782 that is a journey to manhood as well... The strength of Paul 
< Galdone’ s drawings completes a satisfying book.”—~Virginia Kirkus. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


KEEPSAKE RING 
By HELEN F: DARINGER. In this story of a 15-year-old girl solving the mystery of her true 
parents, Miss Daringer portrays the people of New England and the period of the late 
1600s with warmth and reality. A welcome new book for the many readers of Country 
Cousin. Line drawings by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Ages 12 up. April 16. $2.50 


| By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A deeply moving story of postwar Germany and the Lechow 


family ‘who, resettled finally i in the Western Zone, rebuild their lives with faith and courage. 
Translated by Clara and Richard Winston. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


AT MA CES THE WHEELS GO ROUND 
Bye EDWARD c. HUEY, A rerai edition of this simple introduction to physics which, since 
its original publication in 1940, has been a standard book in schools and 
libraries, New material on radar and television. has been added. Line draw- 
ings by Elmer Loemker. Ages 10-14. $3.00 













HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Each library presents individual 
problems, For use where a changeable 
floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. 
Where the book storage area is to be 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier 
Bookstack construction should be 
considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


WRAMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOGKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


New Bulletin 
At the meeting of the Directors Council . . . 
many words of enthusiastic praise were spoken 
relative to the “new look” so abundantly evident 
in the January issue of the ALA Bulletin. It was 
suggested by those present that I send you this 
note of commendaticn and encouragement. We 
hope that future issues of the Bulletin will be equal 
to or perhaps even surpass in appeal and in quality 
of contents the issue which we have just received. 
If you can achieve such a goal, the ALA Bulletin 
will indeed become an indispensable news organ 
for the American Library Association. 

Ropertr W. Orn, director 
Iowa State College Library 


So impressed am I with the new ALA Bulletin, 
that I have hastened to renew my membership in 
ALA. I have been an ALA member for a good 
many years. My only contacts with the Association 


itself have been the drab, prosy and uninviting 


appearance of the Bulletins. 

I feel very strongly that any publication of a 
professional organization should reflect the per- 
sonality of its members. Certainly the 1953 
Librarian has become, or is a far more lively, vital 
and arresting person than the ALA Bulletin has 
revealed to the layman, the trustee, or young 
recruits for the past ten years. 

In this modern age, good things should be pre- 
sented in good packages. 
ELEANOR Este CAMPION 
Wyrmewood, Pa. 


Imagine twice in three months finding a picture 
of a young person on the cover of the ALA 
Bulletin! Surely this is the revolution and I should 
say good one, recognizing the widespread interest 
of people in children. 
Dorotuy Hansen, head, 
Traveling Library, 
Michigan State Library 


I could not let another issue of the ALA Bulletin 
go by without writing to tell you how much I am 
now enjoying the Builetin, I actually look forward 
to receiving it each month, In addition to the 
regular articles I liked “Items of Interest for 
Librarians,” and “Goods and Gadgets” in the 
February issue. Does Marilyn Monroe come with 
the LA Library? 

Ricwarp J. Surva, librarian 
Lawrence (Mass,) Public Library 


With picture appeal on the cover, and as a 
more effective part of the articles, prominent dis- 
play of featured subjects, writing to fit the new 
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THE RUDDER TREASURY 


Edited by TOM DAVIN 

Here is a gold mine of good reading, selected 
from memorable stories and features which have 
appeared in The Rudder Magazine. Adventurous 
cruising yarns . . . helpful hints on a variety of 
boating subjects . . . sea lore and small craft 
philosophy . . . plus complete plans for 25 dif- 
ferent boats from a 714 ft. Monhegan fisherman’s 
punt to an 80 ft. world-cruiser. 

With many illustrations and small boat plans. $5.00 


HOW TO PLANT YOUR HOME GROUND 

3 By HENRY B. AUL 

Author of How to Build Garden Structures and 

How to Beautify and Improve Your Home Ground 
Now any home can be beautiful with the help 
of this big new book which gives all the why’s, 
when’s, where’s, and how’s of planting around 
the house and in the garden. Mr. Aul tells, and 
shows with a profusion of graphic illustrations, 
how to lay out, arrange and plant trees, shrubs, 
vines, ground covers, annuals, perennials, roses 
and bulbs for the utmost in practical and lux- 
urious outdoor “living rooms” and much more. 
Illustrated, 150 plans, sketches and planting 
` diagrams. 


STRANGEST CREATURES ON EARTH 


Adventures among Fantastic Living Animols 
‘Edited by EDWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR. 
Editor, Natural History Magazine, the popular 
periodical of the American Museum of 
Natural History 
Thrill to hundreds of exciting, amazing and 
scientifically accurate facts and stories about 
‘Diving Spiders . . . the Chrysanthemum of the 
‘Sea... the Travels of Eels... the Giant Peruvian 
Fly ... the Jacksnipe’s Wing Song. . . the Flying 
: Possom ... the Elusive Sea Otters... the Archer 


= Fish ... the Four-Eyed Fish ... the Parasol Ants 


.,, Fish that Walk ... Fish that Climb Trees 


=t ea. thè Fringe-footed Sand Lizard which swims 
-© and dives in the desert sand ... and many other 


unbelievable creatures. Authors include many 
_ famous naturalists and explorers. 
-` Jllustrated with photographs. 


Popular titles from our current list 


` -HOW TO BUILD YOUR HOME IN THE WOODS 
< By BRADFORD ANGIER, Complete illustrated 


$4.00 


“ instructions for a grand variety of bungalows, log 


_ cabins and rustic furniture. $3.50 
THE WORLD OF NATURAL HISTORY. By JOHN 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. A remarkable tour of 
: the fabulous American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Wonderfully illustrated. $5.00 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF PARTY GAMES. By 
- ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER. Fun for 
` young and old; games and stunts to pep up any 
party, picnic or social gathering. Hilariously 
$3.50 


= Sheridan House 
= 257 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N.Y. 
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idea, and advertisers enough to carry the load, 
you are off in the right direction. 

ALBERT CARL YOUNG, supervisor, 

Public Relations and Exhibits, 

Cleveland Public Library 


I read your editorial and I wish to congratulate 
you on the refreshing appearance of the publica- 
tion. I have especially liked the December and 
the January covers. Let’s have more! 

Louane L. NEWSOME, 
State University Libraries, Iowa 


The sketches, verbal and artistic, of authors of 
articles help a lot to give the Bulletin that personal 
touch it has needed for so long. New headings 
for the magazine's various departments help, too. 

Criype S. Kiwe, librarian 

Hunterdon Co. Library, N.J. 


... Lam wondering if a change of name might 
not help to stimulate interest. People, and li- 
brarians are no exception, seem to avoid reading 
bulletins, just on general principle. How about a 
change of name to the American Librarian? Being 
a cataloger, I should perhaps make this suggestion 
anonymously. 

Possibly this is already being done, namely, that 
of keeping reports to a minimum. If they must be 
published, then brief, sprightly résumés would be 
much more acceptable. _ 

I see no reason why the Bulletin could not and 
should not become just as popular as the Library 
Journal, provided the format, type and style were 
consciously slanted toward the busy librarian. Mr. 
Clift’s “Memo to Members” has succeeded admi- 
rably in this regard and possibly that is why I like 
it so much. 

I hope you will not think me too critical in 
writing to you, but my concern is natural since I 
have been a member of the American Library 
Association continuously since 1930. 

_ HELEN Jane Jones, 
head catalog librarian, 
Los Angeles Co. Law Library 


I have just read the January 1953 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin and do want to take this opportunity 
of congratulating you on the make-up of the 
Bulletin. 

WALTER A. Harner, president, 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc, N.Y., N.Y. 


You are putting out a very good looking and 
interesting magazine. 

MARCHETTE CHUTE, 

New York, N.Y. 


Free Entertainment 

I was sorry to have you give an utterly unquali- 
fied “Amen” to Mr. Goodman’s answer to George 
Ort’s editorial on FREE ENTERTAINMENT. 
(ALA Bulletin, February) | 

It is true that 1; Social gatherings permit good 
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... AND PROPERLY SO i 


Some people think that library shelving 
is something a carpenter brings along 
and nails to the wall, 

Books are piled in, 

and that's the end of it. 

Well, some shelving may be like that, 





but not Sjéstrém's New Life library shelves! 
They are definitely furniture. 





Librarians the country over 
are as proud of their handsome New Life shelves 





as of their modern charging desk. 

It’s the New Life design that does it. 

it allows for many flexible arrangements 

like the popular alcove layout shown at right. 
Write for New Life catalog L-50. 





MODERN LIBRARY FURNITURE by 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
ALA Bulletin 
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| Bibliographical Tools 

INDEX TO PLAYS IN COLLECTIONS, by 
Jj. H. Ottemiller. 2d. ed., rev. & enl. 386p. 
$6.50. 1951. 

“A welcome reference tool.” Theatre Lib. 
Assoc. 

“AH libraries will want this serviceable aid. 
Wilson Library Bulletin (Wilson Catalog 
Cards) | 
Listed in Standard Catalog for High 
| School Libraries and in the ALA Booklist 
GUIDE TO SOURCES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, by Eleanor $S. Upton. xxvii, 151p. 
$3.50. 1952. 

“Will be welcomed by all scholars. The 
© Guide is a useful book.” Am. Historical Re- 
` view. 

“Workers in the Stuart epoch will be 
deeply indebted to Miss Upton.” Book Ex- 
- change (London) 
-DICTIONNAIRE DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
-H HAITIENNE, by Max Bissainthe. x, 1055p. 
J] $20.00. 1951; i 

A comprehensive listing of the works about 


by Haitians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY, by Guy R. Lyle and H. Tatnall 
Brown. xii, 198p. Port., $4.00. 1952. 

“This book is a must-must. “Antiquarian 
Bookman 
{| “Highly recommended.” Westchester Fea- 
Q tures 
Tools for Librarians _ 
ff MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS, by How 
-þh ard F. McGaw. 218p., illus. $4.50. 1952. 

© “The library administrator's bookshelf is 
enriched.” Library Journal 

“Extremely thorough and informative.” 
Book Exchange (London) 
4 “.,. this attractively produced and remark- 
fp ably well documented handbook should com- 
ff mend itself to librarians.” Library Assoc. 
) Record — | 
4 Listed in ASLIB Book-List and in ALA 
ff} Booklist 


cloth. 
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Haiti as well as those published in Haiti and 
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Scarecrow Press books in print 


HISTORY OF LIBRARIES, by Hessel, tr. 
by Reuben Peiss. grd printing. v, 198p. $4.00. 
1950. 

“A necessity for every library, for every li- 
brarian, and for every student of library his- 
tory.” Library Journal 

“Extremely useful.” Library Quarterly 

Listed in ALA Booklist ` 
EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY, 1653-1876, by C. Seymour 
Thompson. Lithaprint. ix, 287p. $3.00. 1952. 

Recommended in ASLIB Book-List & Lib. 
Journal 

Literature & General 
ACRES OF FLINT, by Perry D. Westbrook. 
vii, 199p. $4.00. 1951. 

“This fine volume goes into our most val- 
ued bookshelf.” Yankee 

“Forwards in distinguished fashion an un- 
derstanding of New England hterature.” 
U. S. Quarterly Book Review 
GLORIOUS INCENSE: The fulfillment of 
Edgar Allan Poe, by Haldeen Braddy. 263p., 
port. $4.50. 1953. 

Published in Feb. 1953, this book casts 
new light on the legend of Poe, evaluates his 
work, and indicates his place in American 
and world letters. 

LITERARY PROPERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Ralph R. Shaw. 
277p. $6.00. 1950. 

“A thorough investigation that should be 
of great value to authors, publishers and 
others dealing with the printed word.” ALA 
Booklist 
BOLIVIA: Land, people and institutions, by 
Olen E. Leonard. 287p., illus. $6.00. 1952. 

“Profusely illustrated, this excellent refer- 
ence book .. . provides a complete analysis 
of life in the region.” Nat. Foreign Trade 
Council, Noticias 

“A careful analysis of the culture and 
economy of Bolivia.” World Alliance News 
Letter ; 

“Brings together the scientific data on 
demography, social organization, culture and 
geography of Bolivia.” J. of Human Organi- 
zāhon 


{, The Scarecrow Press publishes scholarly works that have limited markets. No sub- 
sidies are accepted and our authors receive royalties on every copy sold. Depending 
upon the nature of each book and its probable market, some are printed in offset 
and some by letterpress—but all are printed on good book paper and are bound in 


4 ~~ Libraries entering standing orders will receive a discount of 10% on all publica- 





- tions. Books received on standing order may be returned in two weeks for full credit. 


| | THE SCARECROW PRESS, 3341 Prospect Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C- 
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~ friends to get together for fun and fellowship and 
= 3r Social gatherings have great therapeutic value. 
= Tl even agree with one sentence in 2: It is actually 
true that some who are present drink coke and 
~ ginger ale. 

But I cannot agree with the rest of 2. It is more 
than just a few that do not stop at one cocktail and 
> it does seem to me that any organization that is 
working for better things whether it is in educa- 
“tional lines, in library work or any one of a hundred 
~~) groups which are trying to help people find the 
best ways to live and to serve in these muddled 
times, would do well to avoid everything which 

would detract from that work, 

I wish you had said “Amen, BUT don’t you 
~~ think... ?” and added some qualifying ideas of 
“your own. i 

ae Marcaret N. Frercuer, head, 
Visual Aids Service Publie Library, 
Minneapolis. 


3 ; ae You probably recognize the two characters. 
“(See cut). They attended ALA last summer 


_ though they did their sleeping at one of the less- 
publicized of the convention hotels. Some of their 
exploits have been recorded in the pages of the 

~ Library Journal. 
benefit we 
TALLY.” 


And now for Mr. Goodman’s 
record their “ALA MIDNIGHT 


O Exvayean Hau 
© Co-ordinator of Library Services 
Newton (Mass.) Public Schools 






` “How did you make out today?” 
ooo “Oh, I did pretty well. I got three cocktail bids 
~~ from publishers, lunch from Compton’s, tea from 
= World Book, dinner from the PBS, a glass of milk 
from Childeraft, and seven cups of grape juice 
from L]. What did you get?” 


“Low Man...” 
My funny bone was very much tickled by Mr. 
~. Harry C. Bauers “Low Man on an Organization 
=: o. Chart,” in the January ALA Bulletin. For all of 
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us who entered the “library world” fairly: n 
bettom of one of these charts, “self-identifi 
made this article a howling success. “Mr. Ba 
a light touch which is definitely appreciated 

I'm sure there isn’t a librarian among. us 
doesn’t prize highly his or her experience as a 
professional. sl a 


Librarian to the advisor on Non-Theatrica 


Advertising Dept., Eastman Kodak 
Rochester, New Yo 


Functional School Library T 
We, in the Library Science Department of Chi- 
cago Teachers College, have found the article by 
Dilla McBean, in the February ALA Bulletin, to 
be a very excellent, up-to-date summary of th 
function of the library in the school.’ Conseque: 
we are placing the article on our bibliograp 
required readings for our course, “The. Sel 
Library as a Service Agency? o0 0a 0 
Georcr E. BUTLER, instruct 

Library Science Departme 





... As a school librarian ... the article 6 
functional school. library. really intereste 
certainly a good many administrators could pr 
by reading Mr, Smits article. However, it 
encouraging to know that there are administrato 
who are advancing the library in the school. 
Crown Point, Ind. 


I was particularly impressed with. the article 
Superintendent Benjamin L.-Smith from Gre 
boro, North Carolina... . it was refreshing 
read an article by a school superintendent: 
did not think more of his auditorium and g 
nasium than he did of big library... 

Gaylord Bros., In 
Syracuse, New York 


Classify Ads? ey ee z neo 
Why don’t you Classify the Classified ads? 
It would be quite easy to arrange them in some © 

logical order, insert suitable captions, and replace _ 

the random capitalized first words with special 
index words not paid for by the customers. ee 

Your readers would probably like this and per- — 

haps you might even sell more ads because some 
eager beavers will want to be listed under more < 
than one heading! aoe 
Davip K. Maxriexp, librarian, 

University of Illinois Library 

Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Continued on Page... 7 beet 

Please,—-I find it very frustrating to get barely. 
started in an article and immediately have to turn 
to another part of the issue. Do you realize that- 
in the recent February issue there were six articles 
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7 _ of project. 
broad subject headings some description of the 
<: project should be given if the title is not fully 














where one met. “(continued on page -—.)” at 

the end of the first page and two where this ap- 

peared at the end of the second page? And only 

one article which one could read continuously? 

And only nine articles all told? 

Marcarer Winpsor, sr. cataloger 
Stanford University Library 


I find the “new” ALA Bulletin very interesting. 
: My only suggestion for further improvement is that 
-you follow the New Yorker style of finishing each 
article in one piece rather than the women’s maga- 
zine style of carrying articles over to the end. If 
articles must be continued in another section, de- 
-scriptive headings in addition to the page numbers 
: would be very helpful. 
| ARLINE Cusrer, librarian 
Reference Library 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


To layout staff: “Please note!” —Ed. 


Current Research Clearing House 

In the February Bulletin two letters appeared 
concerning a central clearing house for current 
research projects in pale one of which, 
from Sarah Reed, mentioned the bulletin issued by 


< othe University of Chicago Graduate Library School, 


> Research in Progress in Librarianship. This bulle- 
tin, begun in 1948 at the instigation of the Re- 
search Committee of the Association of American 
Library Schools, was temporarily suspended when 
: Miss Reed left the Graduate Library School for 
North Carolina, but the School is very much in- 
. terested in continuing to act as a clearing house for 
research projects and began to issue a bulletin in 


“March, Library schools have been asked to send 


us information on student and faculty research. 
' Reports of individuals now engaged in research 
are earnestly solicited and would be most welcome. 
The following information is needed for the bulle- 
tin: name of researcher; title or description of 
project; character or scope of project, ie book, 
bibliography article for publication, course unit, 
_ete.; if a thesis, degree sought; and date or status 
Since the reports are grouped under 


_ descriptive. 
Because the usefulness of the bulletin depends 
upon its completeness we should welcome not only 


| reports of research, but any ideas other librarians 


- may have as to methods of securing them. 
| Dororuy Krrrex, librarian 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Spanish Books and Letters 

_ Spanish magazines often insert letters from 
_ abroad to the editor, and as president of the Briam 
: Club, I should be really very much obliged to you 
: if you would kindly insert in your magazine our 


letter to our American friends. 


In the first place we are anxious to improve our 
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knowledge of your language. North American 
books are very rare in our country, probably due 
to shortage of currency for their import, and there- 
fore we beg all American boys and girls who wish 
to do us a great favor, to send us a second-hand 
novel. In exchange, we will send them a typical 
Spanish souvenir. | 

On the other hand, we are about a thousand 
students wishing to exchange correspondence with 
our American colleagues in order to know more 
about your great country. 

I sincerely hope that you will be able to insert 
our letter, as our club has been divided into two 
camps, one saying that you will not publish our 
letter, and the other, to which I belong, betting 
that you will. As I have great faith in North 
American understanding of the Old World, I even 
went so far as to guarantee our members that we 
would receive more than 100 answers. 

Tue Prestpenr, Briam Club 
Briam Institute 
Maestro Victoria 8, 1° Madrid, Spain 
You win.—Ed. 


Membership 


Membership in the ALA entails not only re- 
sponsibility and privilege, but heartwarming pleas- 
ure as well. Responsibility and privilege to the 
extent that all librarians, regardless of professional 
status, should feel professional pride enough to 
become part of the organization which was created 
for them; pleasure to the extent that through 
association at conventions and other meetings the 
embryonic librarian has the opportunity to rub 
“mental shoulders” with those who give untiringly 
of their ideas and plans in order to benefit the 
whole. 

Manrcarer S. Rippre, librarian 
Sanger Avenue Elementary School 
Waco, Texas 
Placement . 

May I express hearty endorsement of the pro- 
posal that ALA reestablish its placement service? 
Such a move would serve three important ends— 
that of removing the burden of placement of ex- 
perienced librarians from the library schools, of 
providing a directly beneficial service which 
younger librarians would receive for their member- 
ship dues, and of assisting in the furtherance of 
the profession by making for the best available use - 
of manpower. 

Grorcre F. Jones, reference assistant 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) Public Library 
End Papers 

Mr. Louis Towley’s article on “The Mystery of 
the Violated Endpapers” (ALA Bulletin, January, 
p. 13) was particularly entertaining. For the 
benefit of other librarians who have had the same 
difficulty, may I say that we solved the preblem 
with the purchase of a rubber stamp reading: 
“Do not paste plate or pocket over maps on end- 
papers.” A sheet of paper bearing this instruction 

(Free for all... Page 176) 
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Is your library planned 


eeefor Present Needs? 
.. for Future Expansion? 


PLANNING A NEW LIBRARY? Modernizing an 
old one? Outgrowing present facilities? 
G/W's Library Engineers can make every 
foot of floor and wall space more usable— 
more attractive. 


G/W's COMPLETE LINE of modern library 
equipment makes libraries comfortable— 
functional —efhicient —invites people in— 
helps to make libraries attractive commu- 
nity centers. 






VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 








oye 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


MODULAR G/W WOOD LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
and the famous Snead Steel Bookstacks keep 
a G/W planned library in step with chang- 
ing conditions—easily expanded or relo- 
cated when needed. For detailed infor- 
mation, write Contract Division, Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


FREE PLAN REVIEW SERVICE Advisory 
and 


service for architects, librarians, 
library committees — complete 
recommendations for new li- 
brary interiors for alterations or 
modernization. 


G/W Library Equipment 
Catalog free on request 
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Tell Them 


SUPPORT 


another plus feature 
of U-Bar Shelving 


= 


FREE: Big, new, colorful 
Ubrary bookstack equipment 
catalog. Just write “new 
library catalog” on your let- 
terhead and mail to Virginia 


Metal Products Corporation, 
Department ALA-4, 1112 First 
National Bank Building, 
Pittshurgh, Pennsylvania. 





Dual Purpose Book Support for regu 
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You know that U-Bar Shelving is lighter, stronger, and substantially 
increases book life by allowing better air circulation, preventing book 
mold or book rot. But did you know about VMP’s Dual Purpose Book 
Support, a valuable adjunct to U-Bar Shelving? One size book support 
provides for normal size and for over-size books. Positive T-Lock Book 
Support inserts in normal position or from shelf above for over-size 
books. The substantial savings in costs and increased efficiency achieved 
by U-Bar Shelving justify your prime consideration in new library 
construction or library modernization. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Orange, Virginia 


also manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the 
most complete line of movable steel parti- 
tions; steel doors and frames; library stacks 
and equipment; and conveyors for vertical 


and horizontal transmission. 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ar size and over-size b 











COVER 


izen nof Medicine Hat, Alberta, | 


Canada, is much too engrossed with 
ie daty. news to be bothered. by 
F the photographers flash. bulb. The 
: shot. was taken in the town’s re- 
cently renovated public library 
building. Medicine Hat citizens 
“and | ibru Robert M. Block are 
to be congratulated for successfully 
ng library facilities — for 
500 townspeople.. 





















ARN: O E by. 


LA 
Coment of the. ‘product by the American Li- 
a brary Association, 


E The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
ogenerat interest to librarians and those inter- 
< ested in the Hbrary world, Ir carries official 
- news of the Association.. Its authors’ apinions. 
hould be. regarded as thelr own, unless ALA 
idorsement i is specifically. noted, The Bulle- 
n ie partially indexed in “Current Library 
a ie ; the and Journal, Education 







ae St, “4 “Chicago 11. Entered as 
i: second-class matter ‘at the Post Office at Chi- 
o cago, Hh, with an additional entry at Menasha, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in United States Postal 

Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

_ Subscription price $1.50 a year, included 

in membership dues, Mailed regalarly to 

OOO members only. Single copies of news issues 
»  25¢ each. 
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Named by the A.L.A. as one of 1952’s 
sixteen distinguished books” 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S 
Amahl and the Night Visitors 


Narrative by FRANCES Frost, based on the famous and widely acclaimed opera. 
| “One of the important books of the year . . . Roger Duvoisin has brought to the 

story an art as robust, as touched with humor and realism as the dialogue. And 
Frances Frost has woven that dialogue together with a narrative that has both 
beauty and dignity. The story and the illustrations will undoubtedly appeal to a 
very wide age-range.—Saturday Review. $2.75 















IMPORTANT BOOKS OF LASTING INTEREST 


Halfway To Heaven THE STORY OF A ST. BERNARD 


By RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT, “A majestic story, superbly written of the 
St. Bernard Hospice and of the monk Joseph and the great dog, Barry... 
moving and joyous, recommended for everyone.” —— VIRGINIA KIRKUS, 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis, Teen ages. $2.75 


eae | THE MEANING OF THE UNIVERSAL 
A Fair World For Al DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. “A graphic inter- 
pretation . . . expressed in everyday language and in terms that children can understand. 
An excellent springboard for classroom and project discussions. ”——A.L.A. Booklist. 
Ilustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


Write for free catalogue of WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Books fer Young People 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 

| Mari Sabusawa why. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


_ the proper channels and maintain it from start 
to finish. As this represents about nine-tenths 
of the total effort involved, the librarian might 
better spend the first tenth reading a book, con- 
sulting a specialist and designing his own pack- 
age. 
On the other hand, many librarians, recogniz- 
ing the importance of a planned public rela- 
tions program, never seem to find the time. 


~The why of that one, however, is another story 


> cand a longer. 


<o oie Our notebook comes up with several one- 
->c gentence descriptions of the recent Midwinter 


Meeting, heard on the spot. Reading them 
now some weeks after the event, they seem 
more pertinent to the spirit of the meeting than 
when they were casually spoken. 

An older librarian, a woman, found the meet- 
ing “One of the best lve ever attended. This 
time I’ve had only one little chore to do so I’ve 
been pretty free to get around, to see old 
friends, to listen and to learn. I’m enjoying 
every minute.” 

A committee chairman: “A great deal of con- 
structive work has been accomplished. I'll be 


<- anxious to see it as a whole in the Summary 


<io Reports” 

A member of a committee which was stale- 
mated on an important issue: “We seem to be 
spinning in our own colors like a merry-go- 
round,” 

A middle-aged librarian: “Our business is 
getting done.” 

A younger librarian, on meetings in general: 
“One of the natural evidences that the organi- 
zation is alive. It’s the breath and the heart- 
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The advertisement described a wonderful package of public rel: 
tions material guaranteed to fill the individual need. It reminded 
us of the package proposed several years ago for library use. AL 
had engaged a competent firm to design the material and libraries 
across the country were circularized to join. That the plan failed to 
develop is well known, but we have heard little as yet about th 


The answer, in our opinion, is basically a simple one. A public 
relations package, no matter how well designed, will not open its 
and walk through the community unassisted. The librarian m 
know the material thoroughly, redesign it for local use, get it int 


EDITORIAL 































beat. Neither good nor bad, the meeting 
A still younger librarian, on her first A’ 
meeting: “Wonderful and stimulating. I hadu 
planned on going to the Los Angeles conference, 
but now I can hardly wait to get there.” 
Speaking of Los Angeles, it’s now less than. 
three months before we'll be California bound! 
One of our most popular restaurants lies tw 
blocks away. It’s a large, sprawling place 
little better than dimly lit. If you arrive befor 
or after the noon hour rush, the management 
allows an extra course on your luncheon at no — 
extra cost—a little something like a chef salad — 
or chicken livers or a small glass of tomato juice. _ 
There at noon various groups of headquarters _ 
personnel repair, marching like chowder pla- 
toons, ready to eat, talk and rest. Although the 
atmosphere induces a conversation both con- 
tinuous and light, professional ideas appear 
with surprising regularity. Most of them die 
as suddenly as they were born but the incidence 
of the good and the long-lived is higher than 
one would expect. Not long ago, for example, 
during one brief period and in spite of menus 
and hurrying waitresses, we witnessed the birth 
of three ideas, all of which have since been put 
into effect. | 
We are not sure that all this points up a moral 
or that any conclusion can be drawn. In their 
more leisurely habits of luncheon and business, _ 
the continentals and the inhabitants of southern — 
latitudes may be right or wrong. Besides, at 
our restaurant there are other days, mute bu 
not inglorious, when nothing happens but th 
menus, waitresses and small talk. SS 
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| From the office of the 
| Executive Secretary 
| 50 East Huron, Chicago 


The Library Services Bill was introduced into the Senate today, into the House 
on March 16. House sponsors are Congressmen Charles Kersten, Ruth Thompson, 
Thomas Jenkins, Thor Tollefson, Chester Merrow, Harold Hagen, Carl Elliott, 
Charles Howell, Wright Patman, Cleveland Bailey, Tom Steed, and Carl Perkins. 
O The Senate Bill was introduced by Senator George Aiken. Co-sponsors are Sena- 
tors Lister Hill, Frank Carlson, Paul Douglas, Irving Ives, Henry Jackson, John 
©.. Sherman Cooper, Mike Mansfield, and William Langer.. 


ALA's American Heritage Program will be continued in 1953-54. We are happy to 
= announce that the Fund for Adult Education has approved a renewal of the grant 
in the amount of $200,000. The Fund has also offered an additional grant of 

-$100,000 for ALA to administer in strengthening the liberal adult education 
rograms of individual libraries and library systems. This grant is tentative, 
lepending upon the acceptance of criteria to be worked out jointly by the ALA 
-and the Fund. An advisory group made up of ALA's Adult Education Board and 
divisional representatives will meet with Mr. Blakely of the FAE at ALA Head- 

© quarters on March 27 and 28 to develop the criteria, 
























= Los Angeles Conference. Speakers for the three General Sessions have accepted 

our invitations and we can now announce the following: First General Session - 
Erle Stanley Gardner; Second General Session - Jay Monaghan speaking on "The 

West in Fiction" and William B. Ready of the Stanford University Libraries on 

"Books of the West"; and for the Third General Session, Chet Huntley, well- 

known radio commentator, whose address will be on the subject of intellectual 

© freedom. And - to glide to other events of the Conference - the program for 

. Thursday evening adds Square Dancing and a Concert to the Library School 

Dinners. | 


The American Heritage Foundation has recognized the important part played by 
librarians and libraries in the Register and Vote Campaign through an award 
to the ALA. The letter of citation states: "After examining the reports and 
documentary evidence submitted by more than 15,000 entries, the Foundation's 
Awards Committee, under the chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, unanimously decided to award a national 
first prize to the American Library Association for the most intensive and 
effective effort by a national professional association in support of the 
National Non~Partisan Register and Vote Campaign." 


New York's municipal radio station, WNYC, will present FESTIVAL OF BOOKS from 
=> Mareh 29~April 4. As we go to press, we learn from the ABPC that the week- 
long program will include seventy hours on books. There will be special dis- 

-cussions and quizzes for children; a book quiz moderated by Clifton Fadiman; 
General Romulo, Ilka Chase and others will discuss "How I Find Time to Read"; 
Judge Curtis Bok will be heard on "The Freedom To Read"; and there will be 

readings by Mr. Fadiman, Tyrone Power, and Frederic March and Florence 

o. Eldridge. The Authors Guild will present a half-hour forum discussion each 

day on different aspects of writing. S. J. Perelman and Mare Connelly will 

discuss humorous books. The New York booktrade will have a series of programs 
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= -advisory committee under th | ess 
© which included representatives of all elements of the book world including, 

among others, Mr. Louis J. Bailey of the Queensboro Public Library, Mr.Fran 
R. St.John of the Brooklyn Public Library and a member of the ALA Executi 
Board, and Mr. John Mackenzie Cory of the New York Public Library. IMPORTA 
NOTE: ‘The program will be taped and made available to the member stations of 

the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. You may wish to arrange 
for these pregrams to be played in your city. (I hope I can sometime hear the 
advice on "How I Find Time to Read" 1) z 




























ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers meets twice a year with the Com 
mittee on Reading Development of the American Book Publishers Council and per 
sons attending the Midwinter 1953 Council meetings will recall President Down 

tribute to the helpful and effective cooperation brought about by the joint e 
<- @eavors of these two committees. Our working relationships with Ted Waller, 
> Managing Director of the ABPC, have been particularly helpful and close. _ 





Wh 

_ we wish him all manner of success.in his new position, to which he went on 

_ March 23, as editorial vice president of New American Library of World Lite 
ture, Incorporated, we hope just as strongly that.he will not lose his ac 

interest in libraries and in the affairs of the ALA. Mr. Waller was succee 

by Dan Lacy, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress and 


all look forward to a continuing but new association with Mr. Lacy. 


= o.. We are glad to welcome Miss Beryl E. Hoyt to Headquarters for a period of two | 
¿<o months to assist in the preparation of membership promotional materials. Mis: 
Hoyt is Librarian of Simpson College in Indianola, Towa. We don't very often 
have the opportunity to leaven our Headquarters outlook with a practicing 
—the-field viewpoint. I'm sure we benefit when this happens not only from th 
-practical talent that comes to us but also from the chance to acquaint another 
of our 20,000 members with a first hand knowledge of our activities. This is 
one of the programs of assistance made possible by the fund assigned to the - 
Executive Secretary by the Book Acquisitions Committee as a result of its 
income from the 1952 Book Workshop. Thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen of the. °° 
Committee. a i a“ 






Your participation in nominating process is earnestly sought by the Nominating | 
Committee. This issue carries an urgent invitation from the Committee for the _ 
-> broadest kind of membership participation in determining the nominees. Few _ 
~- “activities in which the individual member engages are more important than this 
guidance to the Nominating Committee. Send your suggestions to any member of 
Pe $ 






column makes its appearance in this issue. With some professional unhap- 
less over the readers Memo to Members may thus lose, I present to you In the 
< Mill by the Associate Executive Secretary of ALA. A 








David H. Ciift 
March 20, 1953 | Executive Secretary 
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” — $Ovolumes 


x 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


% 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


k 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


% 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


... Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 
...new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own 
the 19353 Americana! 


We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
~—those of you whe appreciate the importance of education know- 
how in reference material —to write us today. 


Attractice trade-in allowances available 
to schools, libraries. 


Take a look AT THESE 


FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 


M 
E 


AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
,.. 58,284 authoritative articles... 


with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 


dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


3 West 45th St, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Title (if any) 

















Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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~ Rembrandt knew his Dutchmen. 


Living Librarians — Í 


Harry Miller Lydenberg 


“A Man Joyous and 
Stimulating to Know” 


Deocuw FULTON 


“THE BUCK,” says Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
“passes down, not up,” and he adds that he 
feels no need of a biography, This note, there- 
fore, will skip formalities, though it will end 
with a brief chronology. Since, also, he dis- 
approves of the only kind of adjectives and 
adverbs which can properly be applied to him 
. there will be few of them, except when they 
ean be quoted from authorities on the subject, 
as in the title from the late Royal Cortissoz, 
long dean of American art critics and friend 
and associate of Lydenberg’s at the Century 
Association. He respects authorities and, in 
this case, verifies them in himself. 

He does not always look joyous. In academic 
robes and velvet beret he is living proof that 
Even without 
_ the trappings he is no one to trifle with. Per- 


haps Cortissoz had in mind the “gentle and joy- 
` ous” medieval tournaments when steel met steel, 


for if he is given anything but lead to work on, 
Lydenberg can make it spark. 

This quality is not reserved for those whom 
others might call his peers. His quick, lively 
interest goes out to anyone, old or young, who 
has something to tell him. 

Forty-odd years ago when, as H. M. Lyden- 
berg, chief reference librarian, he was building 
The New York Public Library’s collections, a 
tall, thin boy with his ears sticking out knocked 
on his open door. As Lydenberg looked up he 
may have remembered another boy in Dayton 
and the welcome to libraries which opened his 
career. 

¿“Yes?”, he said. 

_ This was the boy’s first visit to the big library 
building. He was a little awed by it and 
though he was already a professional, used to 


has been on the staff of 
The New York Public 
Library as editor and 
assistant to the director 
since April, 1935. 


DEOCH FULTON 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg E 






audiences, this man’s eyes and eyebrows were- 
something new. He hesitated. B 

“You want to see me?” m 

The boy gulped and walked to the desk: 
“Sir, they told me upstairs that you are the man 
to see about fixing the catalog.” ie 

“What's wrong with it?” 

“Sir, I am a magician—~” 

“Go on with you!” 

“Yes, sir, for seven years.” 

“And how old are you now?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Well... The catalog .. . What about it?” 

Lydenberg had bought many of the books 
and checked the cards for them. He looked his 
question, 

“Yes, sir. I have some books on magic and 
I study them. Not just the tricks, but the au- 
thors, too, Sometimes the names on the title 
pages aren't really the authors’. But your cata- 
log says they are... .” : 

For ten minutes the young John Mulholland — 
explained the mysteries while Lydenberg lis- 
tened and made notes. = 

“Hmmh,” said Lydenberg, “glad you caught 
us. But we'll need help from now on. We're 
going to get more books on magic. If we hold _ 
them for you, can you come in once in a while = 
and tell us what to do about them?” a. 

“Oh, sir!” 

And so the catalog was put right and so, too, 
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because a man would learn from a boy the 
-Library won a good friend. The library's magic 
. collection is largely the result of that- friend- 
ship. And, also as a result, Mr. Lydenberg be- 
< came an honorary member of the Society of 
- American Magicians. | | 
| In the years from 1896 to 1941 when Mr. 
_ Lydenberg served The New York Publie Li- 
- brary the collections of its Reference Depart- 
ment grew from 350,000 volumes to 2,800,000. 
- — They would have grown, though probably not 
` so fast, in any event and he did not do the job 
singlehanded, but in large measure the range, 
extent and usefulness of the Reference Depart- 
~~ ment’s resources are due to his own efforts and 
~~ his leadership. The techniques he devised or 
developed have been described by Keyes Met- 
-> calf? and need not be repeated here. They 
`- were highly successful, and the driving force; 
‘that made them so was Lydenberg. 
- There were rumors in the library that be- 
cause so many of the books passed through his 
hands he knew all of them by author, title, 
content, and type face. The rumors may have 
been exaggerated, but he did carry an enor- 
mous catalog in his head, ready for instant refer- 
ence and completely at the service of any 
conscientious workman. Once, when such a 
man had searched carefully for contemporary 
evidence on a minor incident he brought the 
record of his failure to Lydenberg who glanced 
quickly at the list of sources tried in vain. 
“Good,” he said, “that should have done it. 
- + But have you tried Gleason’s Monthly Com- 
~~ panion—mmh—1872—mmh—March, I think— 
>- mmbh—about page 138?” 
© He slipped on that one. It was page 139. 
He does. not always trust his memory. If, 
-for example, you ask him about a Biblical ref- 
- erence he will seldom cite it. Instead he 
reaches for a well-worn volume, never far from 
his desk, and puts it before him, closed, with 
“its spine down. His thumbs explore the plain, 
unindexed fore edge. And then he will open 
the book and put his finger on the verse you 
want. 































The Pleasant Land 


These are little things, grains of sand which, 
infinitely varied and multiplied, make the pleas- 
cant land of Lydenberg. He is a master of de- 
tail but his concern that the letters in a font of 


type should fit agreeably is only part of his- 


larger concern for the book and the information 


, * Metcalf, Keyes D. A Builder of Library Research Collec- 
Bo Hons. In: Bookmen’s Holiday, New York: The New York 
in : Publie Library, 1943, 












or ideas it sets forth. As a boy he came to know 
the feel and smell of a pressroom, and his 
appreciation of type design, composition, print- 
ing, and binding, current and historical, en- 
courages good craftsmen, as the Typophiles 
will testify. His appreciation of the materials 
and tools of research and of the need for access 
to the widest possible range of information have 
helped almost everyone who works in reference 
or research fields. 

Mr. Lydenberg may challenge so broad a 
statement and may insist on a qualifying foot- 
note, for the only blind spot yet found in him 
results from his genuine and incorrigible mod- 
esty. No man works entirely by himself, least 
of ‘all one who, like Mr. Lydenberg, collects, 
studies and stimulates the minds of his asso- 
ciates. He is no Coriolanus to say: “Alone I 


did it.” 


- Fast Footwork 


But others may think it significant that he 
was captain and quarterback of the teams 
which, among other things, produced the Union 
List of Serials; completed Sabin; established 
and for forty years guided the Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library; developed the col- 
lections and catalogs of that library's Reference 
Department. These and a host of other things 
through the American Antiquarian Society; the 
American Council of Learned Societies; the 
A.L.G.A.; the ALA; the American Philosophical 
Society; the Bibliographical Society; the Book 
Table; the Century Association; the Grolier 
Club; the New-York Historical Society; the 
Typophiles; and innumerable formal and in- 
formal organizations, committees, and confer- 
ences. All this adds up to a fairly full pro- 
gram, even when spread out over fifty-six work- 
ing years, but Mr. Lydenberg has also found 
time for bibliographical, biographical and his- 
torical writing; for translations; and for many 
contributions to the literature of his profession. 
“Works by . . .” now include some 150 titles. 

The number of his unrecorded contributions 
to knowledge is far greater. Many of us, as we 
read or listen, think: “So-and-so might be inter- 
ested in this. TIl write him about it.” Too 
often we add these good intentions to the miles 
of hot paving already laid down. Not so 
Lydenberg. His outgoing mail is heavily laden 
with clippings, notes, comments, suggestions, 
queries; and many men marooned on executive, 
administrative or scholarly islands gladly wel- 
come Lydenberg’s barque as it threads the 
archipelago. | | 
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And still there are hours left in a day that 
begins soon after dawn and ends only when the 
work is done. Hours for gardening; for keep- 
ing records of big trees, or the growth of 
shrubs. Hours for local affairs—schools, librar- 
ies, churches. Hours to do humble jobs, ne- 
glected by lesser men. Hours for friendship, 

for thoughtfulness, for unobtrusive kindness. 
- These are many hours and not to be meas- 
„ured by time clocks. The curious part of it is 

that he seems to like to work and even thrives 
on it. The proponents of the current personnel 
theory of “readiness to serve” would be horri- 
_ fied by his interpretation of the phrase. For 
instead of conceiving “readiness to serve” as one 
person going through the motions while two 
others stand by, Lydenberg’s idea seems to be 
that one person can do three jobs at once and 
_ be ready for more if he really puts his mind to 


SS ate Why not? He’s done it all his life. 


Quadextrous 


There have been a few complaints from. 


people who felt that they did not always get 
his full attention. Sometimes it is difficult to 
believe that the man who is at one and the 
same time dictating letters, signing letters, and 
talking on the telephone is also giving you all 


~ < of his mind that your wants require. But so it 
is and the dictation will cover its ground, the 


-letters will be carefully read, the telephone con- 





~ versation satisfactorily completed and you will 
-.. -have had considered answers to any questions 
~~ you raised. And then you will be out of there. 


‘At least that is how he was in The New York 
Public Library. And it is said that a similar 
regimen in the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 
which he organized and directed from 1941 to 
1943 somewhat astonished the Mexicans. 
There is also the story of the young men with 
whom he went on the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion to Germany in 1946. They all worked 
long and hard and, with the possible exception 
of Lydenberg, were glad when an opportunity 
came for a short rest. One wet, gloomy night, 
travel worn and weary, they rolled into beds in 
a farmhouse on the Chiemsee. The next morn- 
ing, not too early, one of the braver spirits 
looked out of his window at the damp and dis- 
mal scene. And there, in the rain, happily 
digging the farmer’s garden, was Lydenberg. 

He is digging his own garden now, in Greens- 
boro, N.C. He is a trustee of the Greensboro 
library; is finishing long-term bibliographical 
projects; is a member of various committees in- 
cluding the Advisory Committee for the United 
States Quarterly Book Review; is drawing con- 
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sages of importance. My own books were and 



















stantly on his experience and wisdom for the 
benefit of his correspondents. ae: 
Maybe he is less busy than he has sometimes 
been, but you can’t tell by watching him for | 
has never appeared to be in a hurry. The 
several recording, filing, coordinating and pro- 
ducing mechanisms which operate in his mind 
independently or in combination work smoothly 
and efficiently. Decisions are forthcoming 
when decisions are needed. He acts promptly 
and expects promptness from his associates. He ~ 
greatly prefers results to excuses and, if, occa- ~ 
sion arises, says so. 


Not a Book Collector? © 

In his own words, “I'm sure I cannot rate as. 

a ‘book collector’ there or for my own self, 
though I hope I may be accepted as a boo 
lover, a book user, convinced of the power of 
the book to fill our needs of mind and soul, i 
power to broaden and strengthen our wisdor 
and knowledge, to give us real entertainment, 
lasting enjoyment, richly rewarding fellowship 
and acquaintance with spirits that spread me 


are helpful tools for information, means also. 
for converse with spirits I fain would choose. 
as companions day by day. A library such as 
ours cannot compete with ‘collectors,’ can 
appreciate and approve and applaud their 
labors and achievements, encourage them, but 
for its own sake must seek first and foremost to- 
bring together the kind of books its community — 
and its users need and use.” me 
Since 1896 when he began his professional 
library career, he has accepted with sincere 
humility large responsibilities in his own — 
institutions and in local, state, and national — 
organizations, He has discharged them consci- _ 
entiously and well. He understands as few — 
men have the social, intellectual and spiritual 
necessity for free access to the full record of 
recorded thought. He has made magnificent 
use of unusual opportunities for gathering this 
record and continues to be a staunch and sturdy 
proponent of free, untrammeled inquiry as the 
only reasonable, or possible, approach to truth. | 
This note began with a quotation from 
“Bookmen’s Holiday,” a volume put together 
for Mr. Lydenberg when he retired as director 
of The New York Public Library. On another 
page of that volume Frederick P. Keppel wrote: 
“Taking him all in all he is the person to - 
whom you find yourself bringing your quanda- 
ries and your plans, your fears and your hopes, 
your grim realities and your dreams.” 
(Leydenberg ... Page 167) 
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The Talking Cat, by Natalie Savage Carlson. 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Harper. 
These lively French-Canadian tales have wit, 

distinctive characters, drama, and suspense. 

Diverting illustrations and a good format add to 

the book’s appeal. 


Looking-for-Something, by Ann Nolan Clark. 

Ilustrated by Leo Politi. Viking. 

An appealing story of a stray burro in Ecuador 
‘comes to a satisfactory climax when he finds the 
£ * a? + è ° 
“something” for which he was looking. Charming 
‘illustrations by Leo Politi. 


Secret of the Andes, by Ann Nolan Clark. I- 
lustrated by Jean Charlot. Viking. 

Cusi, a modern shepherd boy in a hidden valley 
in Peru, is unknowingly being trained to fulfill an 
ancient trust as the guardian of the sacred lama 
herd and the hidden treasure of the Incas. Both 
‘narrative and illustration convey a sense of mystic 
beauty to the thoughtful reader. 





Reprinted by permission of Scribner 


‘Tlustration from The Bears on Hemlock Mountain 


The Bears on Hemlock Mountain, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Ilustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner. 

Rhythmic repetition, humor, and suspense give a 

delightful folk-tale quality to the story of a little 

boy who, believing that there are bears on Hem- 

‘Jock Mountain, sets out alone over the mountain 

‘to fetch home an iron pot. 

tEMe Lee Morris, chairman, Alice B. Cushman, Helen Kinsey, 

-: Maxine LaBounty, Frances Sullivan, 
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Distinguished Children’s Books of 1952 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION! 





he Backes ae eae i Ete tote EEE B 
Reprinted by permission of Scribner 


Illustration from Puss in Boots 


New World for Nellie, by Rowland Emett. Il- 
lustrated by the author, Harcourt. 

A unique and beloved English character, Nellie, 
the antiquated railroad engine, invades the Amer- 
ican scene in a delightfully unorthodox manner. 
The precisely fantastic drawings are an integral 
part of this original beok. 


Ape in a Cape, by Fritz Eichenberg. Hlus- 
trated by the author. Harcourt. 

The letters are of less importance than the non- 
sense in this alphabet book in which the bold, 
colorful pictures and identifying rhymes display 
a pig in a wig, a vulture with culture, a goat in a 
boat, and other animals in equally absurd or odd 
situations, | 


Birthdays of Freedom, by Genevieve Foster. 

Illustrated by the author. Scribner. 

A significant book which traces, in graphic text 
and effective illustrations, the forward steps and 
setbacks in the growth of freedom from early Egypt 
to the fall of Rome. i 


Thomas Jefferson, Champion of the People, by 
Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. Wilcox. 

The man, his times, and his thinking emerge 
with great reality in this competent, vigorous nar- 
rative biography. 
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E One Morning in Maine, by Robert McCloskey. 


Illustrated: by the author. Viking. 

Wonderfully detailed lithographs capture the 
spirit of childhood and the beauty of sea and 
shore in the story of a momentous event in the life 
of a little girl—the discovery of her first loose 
tooth. 


_ Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Gian-Carlo 
= Menotti. Ilustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 

Whittlesey. 

A tender and gently humorous miracle story of 
a crippled shepherd boy and his mother who en- 
_. tertained the Wise Men on their way to Bethlehem. 
` Effectively retold by Frances Frost and colorfully 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin from the opera which 
was written for and first produced on television. 





_ Big Tiger and Christian, by Fritz Miblenweg. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busonie Pantheon. 


The land and the people of Mongolia are unfor- 
> gettably portrayed in an exceptionally long, lei- 

-surely-paced, adventure-filled account of a 
Chinese boy and his white friend, who, through 
a mishap, are caught up in troop movements dur- 
ing China's civil wars and sent on a mission across 
the Gobi Desert. 


Puss in Boots, by ‘Charles Perrault. Illustrated 
by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 

Dressed in elegant French attire, sly Puss struts 
jauntily through the spirited, richly colored pic- 
tures which illustrate this retelling of the classic 
fairy tale. | 


Nominations for ALA Offices 1954 


This year’s Nominating Committee solicits 
your help. During the next few weeks, your 
committee must find the best possible people in 
our Association to stand as candidates in the 
1954 election. The elective offices are: first 
vice president (president-elect), second vice 
president, two members of the Executive 
Board (four-year terms), six members of the 
Council (four-year terms). 

In accordance with democratic principles, 


the committee will nominate two candidates for 


each office—a total of twenty candidates. 

This announcement carries a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all who have not already 
heard from the committee to address their sug- 
gestions to one of us. In thinking over possible 
candidates for ALA offices, you may be inter- 
ested in the following criteria that have been 
established: 1. Knowledge of and interest in 
the American Library Association as demon- 
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The Treasure Trove of the Sun, by Mikhail’ 
Prishvin. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. Viking. l i 
A wild swamp is the setting for the sensitive: 

story of two orphaned Russian children lost on a. 

cranberry-seeking expedition. Beauty of writing. 

and illustration make rewarding the suspenseful: 
tale of their adventures. : 


The Biggest Bear, by Lynd Ward. Illustrate: 
by the author. Houghton. pi 
Action and mood are so completely portrayed in: 

the dramatic illustrations that the brief amusing. 

text is actually unnecessary to the story of Johnny’ 
bear that grew and grew until it was a trial and. 
tribulation to the whole valley. aa 


Red Sails to Capri, by Ann Weil. Illustrated. 
by C. B. Falls. Viking. z 
Three strangers searching for beauty, truth, and 

adventure find all three in the discovery of thè. 

Blue Grotto of Capri. People and place come 

vividly alive in a dramatic story told almost en- > 

tirely in natural dialogue. | 


Charlottes Web, by Elwyn Brooks White. I- 
lustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. P 
The story of the friendship between a naive, 

young pig and the clever, loyal spider who saves ` 

him from being slaughtered is told with delicacy, 
humor, and wisdom in a perfect blending of fan- 
tasy and complete realism. The illustrations are a` 

happy complement to the text. 8 


strated by participation; 2. Successful profes- _ 
sional experience; 3. Personal qualifications for 
leadership; 4. Suitability for current office 
holding. 

Each ALA Member's help is requested and 
required to enable the committee to carry on its 
work in a democratic manner. It is our aim 
to base the choice of nominees on suggestions 
as widely representative of the membership as 
possible. | 

Please let us have your suggestions. Write 
before May 31, to one of us. Ralph T. Ester- — 
quest, chairman, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, Mli- 
nois; Dorothy E. Cole, H. W. Wilson Com- — . 
pany, New York City, New York; Walter H. > 
Kaiser, Wayne County Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Maryan E. Reynolds, 
Washington State Library, Olympia, Wash. — 
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Every Sarurpay MORNING my husband and 
| take our little girl, aged four and a half, down 
~~ toe the Children’s Room of the local public 
-.. library to change her books. This is a fixed 

routine in our household, and if anything hap- 
_ pens to interfere with it, my daughter reacts in 
=a way which gives grim promise of future 
_. juvenile delinquency. 

- Speaking rather idly, I asked my daughter 
< one day what it is she likes about the public 
“The little chairs,” she answered promptly, 
. “and the books about fierce things.” 
< ~ After a moment’s pause, she added, “And the 
librarian with the long brown hair.” 
| As a matter of fact, one of her first gestures 
oward freeing herself of the maternal apron 
strings—this was way back a year and a half 
ago, when she was three—was her insistence 
that she should take her books into the Chil- 
-dren’s Room by herself. Furtive lurking by 
- the parents outside the door was not encour- 
aged. She made us wait in the street. We did 
not, of course, know what transpired in the 
< Children’s Room; but as she never emerged 
-with VASC to WEB of the Encyclopedia 
© Britannica, we concluded she had found out 
` how to cope. 

In these days of radio and television, I sup- 
pose the public library is not the enormously 
important source of entertainment that it was 

_ to my husband and me when we were growing 
> up. When I was a child, a box-top was just 
something you threw into the ashcan, and the 
public library was so indispensable a part of 
living that to this day the texture of library 
_ bindings and the smell of library pages recalls 
© the scent of lilacs to my mind, The house 
where I grew up had a big lilac bush under 
the kitchen window, and I spent most of the 





is not only a writer of the 
first rank, but also a sen- 
sitive and thoughtful par- 
ent. Here she shows that 
both she and her daugh- 
ter know about public 
libraries at first hand. 
Her books, from With 
Malice ‘Toward Some 
(1938) to The Folks at 
Home (1952) are to be 
found on the shelves of 
-© libraries everywhere. 


| MARGARET HALSEY 


a : The Outé sas Reading | oom coe 


MARGARET HALSEY 


warm weather of my childhood lying on my 
stomach on the grass under that lilac bush— 
gulping down printed matter with a fine im- 
perviousness to ants which I have never been 
able to recapture. 

The feeling of dependence on the library is 
one I still have. Until a recent illness made it 
less feasible, it was my custom to drop into the 
library for a few minutes almost every day. 
Not for any special purpose. Merely to leaf 
over the magazines or find out whether they 
had any new detective stories or copy out a 
recipe from a cook book or drift through the 
stacks to see whether anything caught my eye. 

The public library is one of the last strong- 
holds of silence, leisure and repose in our in- 
creasingly noisy and hurried modern world. 
For my own part, I derive a certain amount of 
wry amusement from the American communi- 
cations industry’s frantic search for material. 
The engineers and technicians have found out 
how to get the spoken word into millions 
and millions of homes, and those baying voices 
keep up their racket literally around the clock. 
But nobody has yet devised a way of speed- 
ing up the human mind. Writers—good writers, 
anyway—are still working just as slowly as they 
did when Addison and Steele were editing 
The Spectator. Anc in the foreseeable future, 
they are not likely to be cured of this dawdling. 

But although I enjoy libraries, honesty com- 
pels me to admit that I have never really found 
out how to use one. I can look up a book in 
the card index, and with the help of a Seeing 
Eye dog, I can find my way around the Dewey 
decimal system. But I give the reference room 
a wide berth. I am allergic to fine print; and 
if the only way I can discover something I 
want to know is to look it up in the Times In- 
dex, I prefer to wallow in cloddish ignorance. 
My husband, on the other hand, plunges into 
the reference room like Bernarr McFadden 
into a cold bath. In his view, nothing worth 
saying has ever been printed in roman type. 
(Except a weird little genre called science 
fiction, which reads to me like the Dewey 
decimal system after they moved it to the dis- 
turbed ward.) oe 

There are some things in life, like good- 
writing and good reading, which are not sus- 
ceptible to the modern processes of speeding — 

(Halsey . . . Page 166) © | 
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KATHARINE K. GARBUTT 
Sketches by Bernard Garbutt 


_. ONCE UPON A TIME long ago and far away— 
this is a true story~a relative asked me, “Are 
you going to stay in Los Angeles?” “Yes,” I 
said. “Why?” he asked. “Why not?” I said. 

¿“Its so far away,” said he. “From what?” I 
asked. “Well,” he replied with a little grin, 
“from New York, I guess.” And that’s about it. 
Los’ Angeles is just as far from New York as 
_. New York is from Los Angeles. 

But Los Angeles is really very near a great 
many things. It is near the highest spot in the 
United States-Mt. Whitney—and the lowest 
spot—the desert of Death Valley. It is near the 

Coa Pacific Ocean. Part of it, as you can see if you 
z:o- look carefully at the odd-shaped map of the 
city, actually dabbles a toe or a finger in the 
“water. It is near the Sierras with the 
mountain lakes and trails. It is near several 
national parks. It is only a day from San 
Francisco, a half day from Las Vegas and the 

Hoover Dam, another half a day from San 

Diego and the Mexican border, or another from 

Santa Barbara. In a way of speaking (maybe 
- a California way) it is not too far from Hawaii 
or Alaska. 

_ However, before you have been here for 
` more than one day of the convention, you will 
.Jearn the hard way that Los Angeles is often 
- very far from itself. After all, it covers over 
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tarium, used car lots, movie stars’ homes, air- 






























four hundred and fifty square miles, often lai 
end to end for your further mystification, in 
stead of in a compact unit. Public transports 
tion bogs down before the problem posed b 
a city that came of age after the automobile. 
To get from Hollywood to San Pedro to th 
San Fernando Valley to “downtown” if there 1 
technically speaking, a “downtown,” requires a 
car. Therefore we urge you: Come in your 
car if you possibly can. And come prepared 
to stay for a while. You may not see Southern 
California again for many years. Maybe you'll 
never want to, but we wager you will if -you 
remain long enough to smell the orange blos- 
soms or take a dip in the ocean or ride a horse. 
on a heady trail. i 
Three facts are important. First: Los An- 
geles is distributive rather than collective. — 
Many of the joys are in our far-flung surround- - 
ings. Second: Los Angeles is very very old. — 
Prehistoric monsters plunged themselves into 
the La Brea tar pits before most of the rest of 
the continent had dug itself out from under its 
glaciers. Since those days the monsters have 
found their skeleton way to the museums; the 
Indians have come and almost gone; the Span- ` 
ish likewise; water has been piped from the 
distant Colorado River to end the droughts and 
make ranches out of desert. And Third: Los | 
Angeles is very very new with radio and tele- — 
vision stations, trips to the moon at the Plane- 





ports, night clubs, factories, restaurants, — 


studios, theatres, and out-door markets jumbled. 


together in the alternating smog and sun: 

To try to sort out the points of interest for 
you without knowing if the particular you is a 
hiking enthusiast or a television fan, or both, 


is a project that requires your cooperation, 
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much on the surface. 











the following assortment. 


libraries and centers of learning. This is the 
entertainment sheet. Of course you will need 
to inquire when you get here what is happen- 
ing where and how to reach the places. And 
there are plenty of “tours” arranged. 


City Sights 

The Plaza and its old church. A glimpse of 
Mexico. l 

Olvera Street, near the Plaza. More Mexico 
where eating and shopping are fun. 
© China Town. Eating and shopping are fun 
` here too. 
_ Farmers Market. Still another place to eat 
and shop. As American as all outdoors, 
crowded, busy, gay. 
© Hollywood. It really exists, though it’s more 
a mood than a place. The studios have mostly 
‘moved. Try Hollywood Boulevard for the feel 
of the past. Sunset Boulevard for its lively 
: present, its radio and television shows. | 
© St. Sophia Cathedral. Greek Orthodox. 
Where East meets West and new meets old. 
Pretend you're in Istanbul. 
Hancock Park. The La Brea tar pits. Not 
: Sump holes and your 
imagination. The most ancient site on the 
` most modern boulevard—Wilshire. 
Griffith Park. A gift to the City of 4,226 
acres. Thirty miles of paved streets. More 
important, fifty miles of bridle paths in natural 
country. Golf, tennis, the Planetarium, the 
Greek Theatre, the zoo. 
Forest Lawn. Now you've seen everything. 
© Knotťs Berry Farm. No, you haven't, but 
= this one is outside the city. A treat for tired 
< tourists. 


Entertainment 

The usual quota (maybe a little more so) of 
the restaurants and nightclubs in any big city; 
- from swanky, starry-eyed extravaganzas to cosy 
little eating spots. Ask us when you get here. 
Too many to list, and it depends on your taste 
_and pocketbook. 
The usual theatres (maybe a little less so) 
“You can't tell a thing without a program.” 
Watch the papers for local events. However, 
` here are a few suggestions of unique ones: 
= The Hollywood Bowl. Everything flattering 
© you have ever read about it is true. Before 
the season, but lets hope for a concert any- 
| Way. 


Turnabout. Puppets and rare entertain-- 
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You can pick out such choices for yourself from 
3 My more learned 
colleagues have already told you about the — 





ment. The seats “turn about” at intermission 


-so that it doesn’t matter where you sit. 


The Circle, The Players Ring. Two theatres 
in the round. 

The Theatre Mart. The Drunkard has been 
playing here for twenty years. 

Nearby: 

Pasadena Playhouse. One of the finest com- 
munity theatres in the world. 

Padua Hills. Mexican show, music, danc- 
ing, food, and gift shops. 


Trips 

Watch the weather. June blows hot and 
cold. Late for deserts. Early for high moun- 
tains. Both sometimes at their best. 

One day: 

Catalina Island. “In all the world no trip 
like this.” Quote. Unquote. 

Mt. Wilson. Mile high. Observatory. 
Spectacular view of heaven and earth. 

Beaches. By Sunset Boulevard, past the 
famous Sunset Strip through Beverly Hills to | 
the sea. Turn north or south: South. Past 
beach towns (time out for Ocean Aquarium 
at Hermosa) through Palos Verdes Hills (drop 
in at Wayfarers’ Chapel at Portuguese Bend) to 
harbor at San Pedro where oil wells rub noses _ 
with big ships. North as far as you want. You — 
might turn at Topanga Canyon, returning 
through coast mountains to San Fernando 
Valley. 

Riverside and the Mission Inn. Going or 
coming you'll pass Santa Anita Race Track, 
Pony Express Museum, vineyards, orange 
groves, Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch where 
a call is no mistake. 

Santa Barbara and its mission. Glimpses of 
Alta California for the observant, and nobody 
san miss the fragrance of the flowers. 

Palm Springs. On to Coachella Valley. 
Salton Sea. Watch it! Out of season but you 
might rate a cool day. The desert blooming— 
courtesy of God and man. 


WEEK END: 
San Diego. A day would do, but you should 


Joiter on the way. Laguna Beach is intriguing, 


and a shopper’s delight. Try for side trips to 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano, Palomar Ob- 


servatory, with its 200-inch eye, La Jolla and 


Scripps Institute of Oceanography. Don't pass 
up the San Diego zoo. Then on to: a 

Mexico—Tijuana and Ensenada. The further 
south the more Mexico! 


{Come ... Page 166} 
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THERE ARE 24 BILLION PEOPLE in the world. 
At is only in this last half century that most of 
them were even aware that the others existed. 
Millions upon millions of people toiled in the 
rice fields of China or Burma or India, lived in 
the tropical forests, totally unaware of every- 
thing ‘except their immediate village. Today 
all of that has been changed, changed not only 
y the industry and commerce of the last 
seventy-five years, but also sharply changed by 
the rise of the common man. 
< We must remind ourselves when we think 
-about the disorders of our present day, that 
over 600,000,000 people (and this is one- 
fourth of the world’s population) have gotten 
“their independence since World War H ended. 
One wonders if ever before so great changes 
Er __ were made with so little disorder. 
~The people of the world now know about 
es “each other, but unfortunately they do not care 
about each other. No, they really don’t know 
<> about each other. Oftentimes their knowledge 
= of each other is inadequate because of distance 
and seeming strangeness. But today there is 
urposeful distortion in the campaigns con- 
| by the Soviet Union against the United 
tes. Thus, men who really know better 
write. ‘and speak about famine in the United 
-States or propagandize a non-existent germ 
`“ warfare in Korea. 
How do you get people to know about and 
-care about each other? Basically, this is a 
matter of philosophy, of values. But it is also 
a matter of teaching. It is easy to state and, 
` indeed, is often too facilely stated that men are 
C brothers. But what does this mean really? 
Oftentimes these great social ideals proved 
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A Smaller World Needs Bigger People 
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merely verbalistic. When war came, men who 
had expressed these feelings about brotherhood — 
quickly classified their “brothers” across national ` 
borders as deadly enemies. It is hard in a few — 
scant years to have to shift from love to hate 
and from hate to love as world-wide allies and — 
alignments shift and change. Couldn’t we love 
our neighbors all the time? _ 

It is trite but true to state that ideas of know- | 
ing and caring about people must be learned 
in personal rather than impersonal terms. I 
have tried to find out how it happens that. per- 
sons whom I know well, who have disti 
guished themselves in small and big ways in 
regard to international matters or just in being 
decent kindly neighbors to everyone—how dic 
they develop and how have they learned these ~ 
attitudes and ideas? 

I find that they have been linked to these 
ideas of brotherhood through knowing persons. 
Love is personal any way you take it. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself has stated, “If you — 
want to send a message, wrap it up in a per- í 
son. z 
The idea of UNESCO jis that persons every- 
where in the world should get in touch with 
each other. I said persons rather than people 
because people is a broad, bloodless generaliza- 
tion. But how do you get an office worker in 
Detroit, Michigan, in touch with an office 
worker in Oslo or Paris? How does a librarian 
in Olathe, Kansas, get personally in touch with 
her opposite number in Pakistan? 

This is the problem of UNESCO. It is the 
problem of teaching persons to be sensitive to 
other persons all over the world. It is the 
problem of teaching human beings that they 
are human. The UNESCO Gift Coupon plan 
has, it seems to me, the. basic ingredients for 
teaching us to know and care about persons 
everywhere else in the world; and it helps these 
other persons to know and to care about us. 

Just the other day I saw a letter which _ 
had been written by a Frenchman. He had. 
read one of our wisely critical magazines, one 
of limited circulation, and he said of it, “I 
didn’t realize before that Americans were self- 
critical. I thought they always bragged and- 
boasted and hid their faults from other persons . 
in the world.” When we know and ‘care about — 
persons we can accept them for what they are. 

The Gift Coupon plan is a pee by means 
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ioe of the human race. “Tt teaches us that our 











“of ere two groups of persons, one ee and rer of ame of * T ad justice Por 
~ one abroad, can get together and do a job. all,” is not bounded by our family, our friends, 
UNESCO specialists in India, Pakistan, and our state or our nation. It is as wide as the 
many other countries find educational projects world itself. It means that as the world gets 
which will help persons learn to read, build smaller, the people in it must get bigger. They 
a library, carry out adult education projects in must get big enough to see themselves in a rich 
villages where illiteracy is high. network of human associations; a network 
_ UNESCO then finds some persons elsewhere which not only helps us take care of obligations 
= in the world—France, England, the United to our school, ‘college, library, city, state, or na- 
- States—who have the time and the energy and tion, but alko shows us how to be a good hu- 
a little money to help with this project. What man being in a good world. 
is made available is not so much a microscope, 
or some reference volumes as it is a social 
mechanism for self-help. It is a kind of en- 
couraging pat on the back for our friends who 
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are in need; one of the ends of man on this UNIVERSITIES, colleges, sud publie schools 
earth is to ehe himself humanely to other request us to make recommendations for hea 
$ librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
: people on this earth. If we can do this, we can library service, Salaries are excellent according 
'have world order instead of disorder. De a e D 
The things I like about the UNESCO Gift T divisions in a eben and eE feld, 
š a while the affiliated office, Fis eachers Agency, 
‘Coupon plan is that it represents one of the covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
- -affirmations so necessary today in the world in school donee ey on university. Big o 
pate ganiza Ions are CRECHONLIY ct Lape | fo renger 
7 wi hich we live. By involvi mg ourselves, by kgs a oS kee Hone nee Ay at ted for we 
4 ave a iarge ibrar fivision am: tDrarians are 

x identifying ourselves with teachers, librarians a ior nA 
scientists, union members, businessmen abroad 28 E. jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, II. 
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Yew Extension Posts make 


"Peg-Board” Displayer more adaptable 












Until now, the ‘‘Peg-Board’ Displayer could only be ar- 
ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 
the new Gaylord Extension Posts which also act as a 
frame, you can adjust a single panel to any desired height. 
You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 
gain greater display area. Please write for complete 
information. 


Libraries having a “Peg-Board” Displayer may order a set 
of Extension Posts seperately for $7.50 a pair. 
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Florence Craic opene the discussion with 
a good statement of the evolving role of the 
library. “The role of the public library in adult 
> education is two-fold. First of all, it’s what it 
_ always has been: to provide material for the 


: e who are interested in education, both 
-= formal and informal; and then its newer role of 


© — going into the community to call attention to 
these materials and to establish groups where 
-these materials can be discussed.” 


Mr. Adolfson pointed out that libraries in 


Sn performing this function of adult education are 


making a very real effort to get into working 
‘relationships with all of the agencies within 


~ their own communities,” and so draw on the 
< assistance of the extension services of universi- 


ties, “which can give a great deal of support to 
adult education activities in the local com- 
munities.” | 

Malcolm Knowles tried to visualize exactly 
what this meant in Podunk. “In Podunk we 


have women’s groups, clubs, and perhaps the 


university extension center to which people are 


library, it seems to me, is to help them use the 


> tools of learning better than they used them 
- without training. In other words, what Mrs. 


Craig is saying is that the change that is tak- 
ing place here is one from being a passive de- 
pository of books and films, to one of actually 
going out to the community and helping the 
people to do a better job of learning.” 
Chairman McBurney questioned Jack Spear 
about ALA’s American Heritage Project as an 
adult education activity in the library, Mr. 
Spear explained that: “It is a discussion pro- 
gram conducted by the ALA with the assist- 


~ ance of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education which is an independent organiza- 
«tion of the Ford Foundation. 
of discussion in public libraries is giving men 
~ and women the opportunity to meet together 

regularly and to discuss the problems of today 


This program 


in the light of basic documents, the ideas, and 
experiences which constitute our American 
heritage.” Mr. McBurney questioned whether 


is assistant to the 
director, ALA American 
Heritage Project. 
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~ Report on a Radio Conversation: 


‘The Public Library’s Role in Adult Education 
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going to learn something. The role of the- 








the library is “going beyond its function of- 
providing information” in this program, and _ 
whether it is not moving into an area of “train- 
ing people to think critically about informa- _ 


+ bid 


Four adult educators, from various fields, met. | _ 
to compare views over the radio on what the j- 
public library is now offering the community in | _ 
adult education. The program was the North- f- 
western Reviewing Stand, February 8, 1953, |- 
Station WGN in Chicago over MBS.. North- | ` 
western Reviewing Stand presented the conver- |. 
sation chaired by James E. McBurney, Dean of | 
the School of Speech at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Florence Craig, Director of Adult- 
Education of the Cuyahoga County Public. 
Library in Cleveland, Ohio, and Chairman of- 
the ALA’s Adult Education Board, and Jack B.: 
Spear, Director of the ALA American Heritage. 
Project, were the two librarians on the panel. | 
Malcolm Knowles, Administrative Coordinator f 
for the Adult Education Association of the f- 
United States of America, and L, H. Adolfson, | 
Director of the Extension Division of the Uni- |. 
versity of Wisconsin, were the two non-library |. 
adult education experts who conversed with | 
them. These four people explained the tra- f. 
ditional role of the library and the changes that | 
had come recently in the library’s role in adult | 
education. eS a 





“That's right. This helps them gain also an — 
awareness of their responsibilities as citizens in 
a democracy and an application of their own 
thinking in building better communities,” re- 
plied Mr. Spear. 

From her own experience with American 
Heritage groups, Mrs. Craig added: “You have 
no idea of what a helpful thing the American 
Heritage Project has been, how it has given 
people help because as they have re-examined - 
their American heritage, they have been able — 
to cast away some of their fears about present — 
days. They have been reminded of the fact 
that we have gone through very difficult times - 
before and, because we believe in democracy _ 
and freedom of conscience and of religion, that _ 
we have come out very well and that we can — 
again with that same hope.” | _ 
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Editions 







ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
. BOURKE: On The border With Crook 7.50 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Toast 15.00 
aa Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
SAMON: My Sixty Years On The Piains 6.60 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars §.00 
LARNED: The Literature of American History 15.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies §.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
ar GTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
OOT z C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR. The River Of The West 7.50 


WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 15.00 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
POPHAM, RICHARD A., Dovelemental 
Plant Anatomy $4.50 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60, 000 titles, many "out-of-print," 
offering an opportunity te your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept. Ag) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


AWG 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
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Messrs. Spear and Adolfson stated well the 
importance of -individuals in the American 
Heritage group program. “The public library 
today is really the only place in the commu- 
nity where an individual as a person can go, 
read what he wants to, when he wants to, at 
the pace that he wants to, and as he has ‘the 
time for it,” was Mr. Spears comment. And 
Mr. Adolfson, removed from the library field, 
yet seeing this important aspect of the adult 
work of the library, commented: “T still like 
to come down pretty hard on the traditional 
role of the library in providing the books, the 
serious reading, for large numbers of American 
adults who may or may not purchase books, It 
seems to me that this is a role that is extremely 
significant in democratic society--to make av ail- 
able the free materials of a serious character 
upon which genuine study and thought is 


based.” 


W hy then this new stress on the discussion 
group in public libraries? “American democ- 
racy was really built on discussion,” Mr. Adolf- 
son pointed out. “The Town Meeting was a 
very real part of our history. Now, in trying 
to recapture it, in most communities the li- 
brary is the T center for a development 
of that kind of discussion again.” Mrs. Craig 
reinforced this: “The library is a place where 
we can say, ‘Let us get away from a passive 
role. Active discussion is more fun and, in an 
educational sense, I believe it is more valuable.” 
In describing an American Heritage group Mr. 
Spear illustrated this point. “In an American 


Heritage group, as in any other discussion 
group, the member comes as an. individual, 


throws his ideas out to the other people, ex- 
changes ideas across the table. And we do 
find through this free exchange of ideas in the 
discussion groups that people, actively think- 
ing, do change their minds.” 


‘One other issue which this group found 
themselves constantly concerned with, was that 
of the capacity of people to make up their 
minds, critically, intelligently, drawing from 
books ‘and films the information needed. Mr. 
Knowles observed: “It seems to me that the role 
of the library is to stimulate people to read the 
opposite point of view from what they already 
believe.” Mrs. Craig confirmed this: “Let us 
suppose that the person is a ‘rugged individual’ 
much opposed to the welfare state. Now 
then, a librarian might try to get that individual 
to do some reading on the welfare state. I do 
want to point out that the librarian certainly 
does not try to say, “This is the way you should 
think” But we do say: “Here is ‘the material 
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on the rugged individual, and here is material 
on the welfare state. Do read on both sides.’ 
And in this problem as in many, there are per- 
haps two sides, or four or five sides, to con- 
troversial issues.” Here is where the discussion 
group is so important. Mr. Knowles pointed 
out: “The library has a further responsibility 
to help people develop skill in reading crit- 
ically, so that they are able to make new judg- 
ments on what they are able to read.” 

What proof has there been of the success of 
the discussion group in helping people to read 
more seriously, more intelligently? “I think 
people are reading more books, and they are 
certainly reading more non-fiction,” replied 


Mrs. Craig. And Mr. Knowles added: “This. 


would seem to suggest that the library is really 
performing an educational function here.” 
Mrs. Craig responded: “I would think that 
the library is certainly not doing this alone, but 
that other educational groups in the community 
are doing it too.” Mr. Adolfson confirmed: 
“Obviously the librarian is not able to do all 
of the adult education in a community.” In 
commenting upon the assistance in program 
planning to be given to community groups, he 
added: “It is at this point that a university can 
enter the picture through its extension services 
Hi providing the program planning services, 
films, materials, etc., to supplement the facili- 
ties and resources of the local library.” Here 
the distinction between what a rural library 
and the urban library can do was emphasized. 
Finally, the conversation turned to the im- 
portant question of the freedom of inquiry 
upon which discussion programs are premised. 
Mr. Knowles brought it up: “McBurney, I 
know there are strong movements in our so- 
ciety today to restrict what educational insti- 
tutions are able to carry to the people. The 
movement is for drawing a narrow boundary 
on conformity. Does this seriously impede the 
library in its role as an adult education institu- 
tion?” Mr. Spear responded that it was the 
freedom of the small discussion group to meet 
that was the mark of a free society. And Chair- 
man McBurney asked: “Have you experienced 
the kind of pressure that Knowles was talking 
about in your library?” Mrs. Craig’s answer 
stated clearly the position of libraries and the 
importance of free inquiry. “No, we have been 
fortunate there have been no such pressures. 
But the American Library Association has its 
Library Bill of Rights which states very clearly 
that we believe in the right of people to know. 
And I am quite proud of the way libraries have 
stood by this. They believe this firmly, and in 
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some areas they have had to fight for it.” 

“This Bill of Rights that you refer to does 
not confer on you the privilege of operating as 
an advocate in the library for a point of view, 
does it?” Mrs. Craig replied emphatically, 
“Never!” 

“I think, however,” commented Mr, Knowles, 
“that as an educator, the library has to have a 
point of view. And that point of view has. to 
be democratic values, doesn’t it? In a demec- 
racy every educational institution must have 
democracy as its point of view; it means, 
among other things, that education toward . 
freedom to think, and to think critically.” Mr. 
Adolfson and the others agreed: “It’s implicit, 
I would think, in everything we are saying.” 


Reprints may be obtained free by writing Tack B., Spear, Dir., 
American Heritage Project, 50 E., Huron, Chicage 11. 





FACTS from HQ 


The staff of Central Files keeps avail- 
able an estimated 893,000 letters. These 
are filed in 93 filing units or 351 corre- 
spondence-size drawers. 

Mae Nieland, supervisor 
Central Files 
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‘Grackpots, Oddities, and Queer Ones 


Witiiam H. CARLSON 


FROM TIME TO TIME most libraries receive 
publications and writing, usually free, that 
_ depart so far from accepted norms and current 
-mores as to be, or at least to seem to be, defi- 
- nitely crackpot. Many libraries have a “treak” 
_ Shelf where these unusual and often interesting 
_ publications come to rest. The bizarre writings 
< that accumulate on such a shelf have certain 
common characteristics. Many of them are 
occult, mystic, or religious in nature. Often 
_ there is meteorological lore. Some pieces are 
- authored, undoubtedly, by honestly deluded 
‘men, others, by shrewd exploiters of human 
redulity, who thus manage to live well. In 
onsidering. briefly some of these curiosa I am 
eeply conscious of the observation of the old 
uaker who remarked to his wife, “Everybody 
$ queer but thee and me, Rebecca, and some- 
times thee is a little queer. 


Who's Queer? 


One author of a pamphlet extraordinary en- 
-titles it From Evolved Beginning (i.e. A Hole 
` Filled With Gastronomic i ngredients ) To In- 
` volved Endment (i.e. A Whole Filled Out With 
Anatomic Particulars). Here is a sample of 
involvement guaranteed to make the reader 
dizzy. The monstrous-exhibition, showing-off, 
_as NOT-ME, ie. that electrically engendered 
i AA evolution of objectivity, that ingreden- 
_ tially fills in My-Eye-Cone-of-Vision, the bare 
= consciousness of which reveals it, “void as with- 
-© out form,” or as matter-per-se, i.e. that uni- 
> versal-thing-in-spatial-becoming, called: My 
- Environment-in-General, and, that monstrous- 
‘inhibition, known-on as YET-ME, ie. that 
electively exgendered spiritual involution of 
subjectivity, that particularizedly fills out My- 
_ I-Zone-Of-Vigor . . . and so on for 31 pages. 



















WILLIAM H. 
CARLSON 


is director of libraries, 
Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 

Here, in a brief glimpse 
of a “freak” shelf, he 
reminds us that it is 
salutary now and then, 
to brush elbows with 
some of the bizarre 
elements of librarianship. 
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A would-be benefactor of mankind was (and 
for all I know still is) Richard Rodrian of New 


York City who in 1929 gave to the world a book 


The Salvation of M ankind from Catastrophes. 
Mr. Rodrian, with the cooperation of the Lord 
of the Universe, and the assistance of the 
United States Weather Bureau, unwitting no 
doubt, was engaged in the great and good work 
of “influencing and directing” the high and low 
pressure areas in their progress across the 


-United States, from Canada, Washington, and 


Oregon no less, keeping them from getting 
mixed up and producing ` ‘devastating weather 
and natural catastrophes.’ All this through 
the prayers and petitions of the faithful believ- 
ers in and followers of Mr. Rodrian. 

This concern and meteorological manage- 
ment did not, evidently, extend to the European 
countries for, once- having gotten the pressure 
areas across the country without clashing they 
were harmlessly ushered out into the Atlantic. 
There guidance, through divine intercession, 
ceased and the weather was on its own, free to 
do what comes naturally. Hardly the good 
neighbor policy, one would say. What an 
opportunity for some Son of Satan to reverse 
this Rodrian plan, to start the prayer wheels 
and set our pressure areas at each other in 
earnest. Could the Russians possibly—oh no, 
not that and Vishinsky, too! 


Shamballa 


And then there is the Brotherhood of the 
Great White T emple which in 1942 purchased 
a “large, luxurious,” three story building in the 
heart of downtown Denver. More appealing 
is their jumbo-mumbo, and more calculated, 
too, perhaps. For instance, Shamballa, as de- 
scribed by Dr. M. Doreal (a big wheel of the 
Brotherhood) who has visited it. 

Shamballa, says Dr. Doreal, is a real place, 
seventy-five miles down into earth, directly 
beneath Lahassa, the forbidden city of Tibet. 
Here it has been set aside by wave mechanics 
so that it vibrates “on a plane and an octave of 
vibration different from that of our material 
world, and even if the mountains crashed 
around this place and the earth fell it would 
still not be touched or shaken.” Anyone trying 
to drop a bomb on this r ‘would fog him- 


{Crackpots . . Page ` 170). 
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By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





In response to many requests for current infor- 
mation about ALA unit activities, this column will 
appear regularly in these pages. To contributors: 
Send information about your unit plans and activi- 
ties while they are going on! Address the writer 
at ALA Headquarters. 
At the end of an arduous Midwinter Meeting, 
=i President Downs and the presidents and executive 
secretaries of the seven ALA divisions met at 
© -Chicago's Edgewater Beach Hotel. It’s small 
wonder that most of the group showed signs of 
conference fatigue, yet their hardiness and profes- 
sional enthusiasm took even this long last session 
-at full gallop. The subject of discussion: The next 
conference! 
The group talked about several new trends in 
conference planning—trends that may help us get 
_ away from the bone-bruising experience that some 
of our latter-day ALA annual conferences have 
turned out to be. There was a definite “expression 
of sentiment,” as Mr. Downs put it, on the part of 
several divisions to avoid pre- and post-conterence 
meetings. This is exemplified in the programming 
of the Public Libraries Division which is sponsoring 
wo separate workshops at Los Angeles during 
conference week. These are workshops planned 
_ by the Library Extension Section and the Trustees 
Section. The Adult Education Section will be 
responsible for the two general sessions of PLD, 
and both will be devoted to the findings of the 
Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People is co-sponsoring with the Section for Work 
with Boys and Girls of the California Library 
Association a pre-conference institute, June 19-20, 
at the Huntington Hotel. The Children’s Library 
Association is presenting Doris Gates at a meeting. 
The Association of Young Peoples Librarians is 
having a luncheon with a report from Hannah 
Hunt on its part in the American Heritage Project. 
= Library film fans will be happy to know that 
once again there will be a pre-conference audio- 
<0 -yisual workshop. Irving Lieberman is chiefly re- 
oo: «sponsible for this development as a part of his 
‘= Audio-Visual Project of the School of Librarianship, 
-. ‘University of California. The workshop is spon- 
sored jointly by the Audio-Visual Board, the library 
schools of the University of California and the 
University of Southern California, and will be held 
on the USC campus. There are a number of new 
statewide film circuits since the last Film Institute, 
so the ranks of the faithful should be increased by 
a lot of new cineastes. 
USC is playing host again on June 23 when the 
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Association of College and Reference Libraries 
adjourns to that campus for a full day of meetings. 
There will be a number of discussion groups . 
arranged by the large sections of ACRL, and 
there will be further discussion meetings of the - 
smaller sections during the week. No announce- > 
ment has been made, but with Lawrence Clark 
Powell, librarian at UCLA, chairman-elect of the. 
University Section, it is anybody’s guess whether he. 
will go meekly to USC on June 23. to mount. 
rostrum without some counter attraction at UC) 
This indicates another trend—away from 4 
mammoth gatherings where we sit supinel 
listen to papers—however learned—to smaller gro 
meetings where many people take part. AL 
been urged increasingly to use some of the new 
conference techniques, and in our monolith: 
we are moving into it. Perhaps it will nev 
necessary to remind ourselves that content is.mo 


important than technique, or that it is possible 
get bogged down in our own “bale gab” 

A third trend, if these expressions of opinion — 
could be termed trends, is the very real effort the 
divisions have made in their programming not. t 
have meetings where major interests would con- 
flict, though this isn’t always possible. Division of 
Cataloging and Classification has scheduled its ~ 
general session on Tuesday, when it will hear the — 
report of Seymour Lubetzky on the historical de- 
velopment of entries in descriptive cataloging. _ 
This is the day ACRL goes to USC, but this is the 
only major conflict, and some groups are doiago- 
cooperative planning. American Association of 
School Librarians and DLCYP are having a joint 
reception on June 22, Besides this social gathering 
AASL has an impressive program which includes a. 
general session with a speaker, a tour of school 
libraries and other serious events. Library Educa- 
tion Division and American Association of Library .— 
Schools are having a joint meeting on June 22. 

The Division of Hospital Libraries will present 
a workshop dealing with three areas, administra- 
tion, training and use of volunteers, and biblio- 
therapy. ae 

The Los Angeles Conference Local Committee 
looked very busy and surprisingly cheerful during ~ 
Midwinter, but they are used to lots of visitors in 
Southern California, and we hear rumors that 
varieties of entertainment are being planned. The 
above schedules represent only the bare bones of 
the conference, and the tentative program in the 
May Bulletin will have many more details. What- 
ever else we have in Los Angeles, it won't be time 
on our hands. 
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Lynd Ward 


On March 9th the first announcement of the 

Newberry and Caldecott awards was made in 
New York by Rosemary E. Livsey, chairman of 
the Newbery-Caldecott Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association and Frederic 
_ Melcher, donor of the award medals. The 
formal presentation of the medals will be made 
at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner on June 23 
at the Statler Hotel in 
Los Angeles during the 
ALA Conference. 
The John Newbery 
Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution 
to American literature 
for children” has been 
awarded to Ann Nolan 
Clark for her story of Inc: 
life, The Secret of the 
Andes, published in 1952 
by the Viking Press and 
illustrated by Jean Char- 
lot, is a compelling tale of 
life in the Andes: 

Ann Nolan Clark has twice won the New 
York Herald Tribune Award, In 1941 In My 
Mothers House received this prize as the best 
book for younger children printed that spring, 
and again in 1952 her tale of a small burro’s 
search for love and security, Looking-for- 
_ Something, shared the same honor with its illus- 

trator, Leo Politi, 

In 1946 Mrs. Clark undertook a special as- 
signment with the Inter-American Education 
Foundation in Guatemala. This led to the 
writing of Magic Money, and to an understand- 
ing of South American thought and culture 
which produced The Secret of the Andes. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are E. B. 
White, Charlotte’s Web, Harper; Eloise Mc- 
Graw, Moccasin Trail, Coward-McCann; Ann 
Weil, Red Sails to Capri, Viking; Alice Dalg- 
liesh, Bears on Hemlock Mountain, Scribner: 
Genevieve Foster, Birthdays of Freedom, Scrib- 
ner. 
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Newbery-Caldecott 
1952 


Rosemary E. Livsey 
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Ann Nolan Clark 


The 1952 Caldecott Medal goes to Lynd 
Ward for his robust illustrations for his own 
book, The Biggest Bear (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company). | 

Mr. Ward’s early art education at Columbia 
University was carried further by study at the 
National Academy of Graphic Arts and Book 
Craft in Leipzig. He is easily considered one of 

America’s foremost wood- 
cut artists, but is equally 
skilled in a variety of 
other media which lends 
freshness and vitality to 
his work. 

Since 1927 he has de- 
voted most of his time to 
book illustration which 
he gravely terms “the 
vital life fluid of the 
story.” He was the first 
to introduce to America 
the medium of pictorial 
Pe eiienn, Narrative, or the novel 
fie in woodcuts. His first 
novel, God’s Man, published in 1929, marked 
him as an artist of great ability. 

As American in feeling as Lynd Ward is him- 
self is his Caldecott award book The Biggest 
Bear, his first written and illustrated for chil- 
dren. Here against a sturdy country back- 
ground Mr. Ward has told a tale of the quick 
and relentless growing up of a bear, and of his 
awkward faith in the young boy, Johnny 
Orchard, who befriended him. The story is 
exuberant in its humor, and tender in its under- 
standing. Johnny. the Orchard family and the 
townsfolk who will not put up with the bear, 
are the stuff America is made of—and the bear 
is pure bear. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott award are 
Marcia Brown, Puss in Boots, Scribner; Robert 
McCloskey, One Morning in Maine, Viking; 
Fritz Eichenberg, Ape in a Cape, Harcourt; 
Margaret B. Graham, Storm Book, Harper; 
Juliet Kepes, Five Little Monkeys, Houghton. 
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Of the Author-Librarian 


W. STANLEY HOOLE 








We are pleased to respond here to the 
many requests for a reprinting of Dr. Hoole’s 
article. Originally read at the 1952 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting, “Of the Author-Librar- 

_. fan” is reprinted by permission from the 
..  Stechert-Hafner Book News, VI-9, May 
oS 1982, : 
... . BEFORE ATTEMPTING to discuss what the li- 
<+- brarian should publish, it may be wise for us 
first to consider a few of the principal reasons 
== why he should publish at all. In so doing we 
¿may bring into focus the kind of matter most 
© desirable of publication. For what one pub- 
-lishes and why one publishes are virtually 
_.-indistinguishable, as inseparable as man and 
his style of writing. To attempt to divorce 
them would be foolish: the style is the man 
. and the man is his idea. Thus, if we would 
< determine whether a man is justified in imping- 
ing his ideas upon other men through the 
medium of print, we must first examine the 
motives which prompt him to wish to be so 
_ altruistic or so audacious or so naive. 
_... The one most powerful force that impels a 
librarian to put his ideas into print, we think, 
is thë same-that drives any other writer—a sin- 
~-¢ere ardor to communicate to others what he 
`: himself has found to be interesting, informa- 
tional, or ennobling. Considered thus, there 
is little or no difference, except in kind, be- 
tween the motive that prompts the writer to 
publish, the teacher to teach, the singer to 
sing, or the actor to act, for in each the talent 
for telling consists not only of erudition but 
also of enthusiasm for sharing his discoveries, 
_ beliefs, or practices with others with whom he 
. enjoys, or thinks he enjoys, an intellectual kin- 
ship. About his efforts, then, there is a defi- 
< nitely genuine missionary spirit. Sharing 
one’s ideas with others by publishing them is a 
-> joyous and exciting experience equalled in the 
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‘is, is more often than not an orderly, syste- 



























educative process only by the desire to acq 
new ideas for further sharing. The sincere 
writing man with an idea may thus be likened 
unto the child with a new toy. Half the fin 
comes with exhibiting it proudly to the kid 
next door. oe 


Communication of Ideas À 
But that is not bad. In writing, as in other 
creative activities, little is to be gained by. 
hiding one’s light under a bushel. (History _ 
proves that even the diarist who professed to 
divulge his innermost thoughts to himself alone 
cynically trusted that one day his manuscript 
would be “discovered” or decoded for the 
benefit of a startled but needy world.) Only- 
by boldly, proudly sending forth his ideas to 
be scrutinized and criticized can the write 
ever test their validity. If they meet with. 
approval, a challenge has been won. If they: 


fail, the challenge yet remains. In either case 
the author is victorious. For, as the mere act 
of seeing his meditations reach permanency in 
print afforded him his first satisfying experi- 
ence, so did he earn a second success, if the 
ideas he sponsored were found acceptable. 
Even if he received only scorn for his efforts, 
his anguish may be somewhat assuaged by the 
fact that he fairly delineated his beliefs and, as 
a sincere writing man, he will not fail to con- 
tinue his crusade or to profit by his honest 
mistakes. Moreover, the writing man, whether _ 
or not he is a librarian, but particularly if he 


matic individual and to him the very muster- 
ing and organization of ideas is in itself a 
pleasurable exercise. Organization is a form 
of creativeness. It is not difficult, indeed, to 
believe that an author frequently undergoes » 
genuine enjoyment simply by plotting his 
thoughts, even if he never touches his pen. 
And as his ideas gradually emerge from a first 
dark vagueness into the bright light of clarity, 
he tingles to a warmth of self-satisfaction. 
Thus may we say that, win, lose, or draw, pub- 
lication is the only means at a writer's disposal 
for whetting his ideas against the flint of pub- 
lic opinion. 

If the author is connected with an institution 
of learning, as most librarians are, his pride of 
publication pushes on beyond the boundaries . 
of self, of course, to include the entire com- 
munity of scholars of which he is a member. 
No longer merely personal, then, his joy be- 
comes communal, for by his own labors has he _ 
played a part in enhancing the prestige of his ~ 
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fellows as well as of himself. Beyon 


to all, at home and abroad, by perpetuating 
and increasing, if but by an iota, their common 
fund of knowledge. And that, as everyone 
knows, is an important element of scholarship. 

Among the reasons why a librarian should 
write for publication there are several, as you 
may fancy, which must be frankly recognized 
as neither generous, glamorous, nor noble. 
They are down-to-earth and they are crass, 
but they are decent and they are important. 
However strong may be the librarian’s pride 
or his desire to pass along or test his ideas, he 
must confess that seldom does he pursue the 
profesion of librarianship solely because he is 


enamoured of it. Lurking in the shadow of | 


his altruistic devotion to duty is the cold- 
blooded yearning to become as affluent as 
possible in his job. Whatever he can do, 


therefore, within the bounds of professional 
ethics to enhance the value of his services, he 


will do, and rightly. There are few librarians 
who would doubt that, pure though their in- 
tentions as the driven snow, the motive which 
often propels them to put pen to paper is the 
prestige of promotion, whether by that is 
meant a better position or a better salary, or 
both. 


- Authors en garde 


Authorship is a wily and seductive maid, 
however, and the writer must be on constant 
guard against her trickeries. 
share one’s ideas with others, as we have ob- 
served, is a fascinating experience. It may 
also be an intoxicant, a powerful, habit-form- 
_ ing narcotic which drugs the author and goads 
_.bim on beyond reason. Under these condi- 
tions, publishing one’s writings, like teaching 
one’s ideas or singing one’s songs, may be 
looked upon as an almost wholly selfish en- 
deavor, a balm for the ego, a stimulus to that 
consciousness which would distinguish the in- 
dividual from other selves, setting him apart 
as the one to be admired and desired by the 
mass. In the extreme the enjoyment received 
from having others pay obeisance to one’s 
thoughts, whether oral or written, may actually 
` approach the libidinal. Indeed, it is not in- 
conceivable to suppose that in this strange 
process the writer or teacher may emerge as 
one whose self-assertion is but a guise to hide 
a struggle for self-preservation. Communicable 
ardor, the motivating force which so honestly 
prompted the writing man in the first place, 
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‘may then in certain climates deteriorat 
to the lowest level of intellectual vainglory 


that there yet lies his pride of profession—and to 1 level. 
‘and personal conceit. 


he is triply content to have proved his worth — 


The urge to. 








ates deteriorate him 


Be Vigilant 


Therefore, it behooves the writer to be’ 

eternally vigilant. He must be wary of the 
underlying motives which spur him to publica- 
tion and he must be sure that his immediate 
eagerness to rush into print is not premised on 
some flimsy, inconsequential idea which will 
turn out to be but dull drivel, sophomoric, un- 
important, and a discredit to his name and his 
profession. 
_ This observation seems particularly applic- 
able here, as we examine the profession of li- 
brarianship. Too often do librarians with 
half-baked thoughts and raw skill burn with a 
passion to publish—and although we might 
with equal truth level that charge against our 
kinsmen in other learned professions, the fact 
that they too are guilty does not render our 
sins less scarlet. For years now we have 
filled our journals with professional pap, the 
quality of which often makes the conscientious 
among us blush for shame. Except in certain 
noteworthy instances, the welter of books and 
articles which have appeared under the ban- 
ner of librarianship since the founding of our 
national association in 1876, have been mostly 
petty and largely of the trade-journal, house- 
organ level. Indeed, one could almost count 
on his fingers and toes those of great and last- 
ing value which have stood the test of time 
and are yet considered profound and indis- 
pensable. As an unhappy result, in seventy- 
five years and more of faith in librarianship we 
have failed to create a substantial fund of 
important professional literature, a basic, solid 
professional literature rich in intellectual con- 
tent. If ever we wish honestly to know pre- 
cisely why librarianship does not everywhere 
enjoy that high degree of academic respect- 
ability we so much desire for it, let us search 
our writings for the only quality by which any 
profession may claim that respectability—intel- 
lectual content in its own right. Then will we 
know. To confess this today is bitter for us all, 
but think of the bitterness of tomorrow’s librar- 
ians, if we continue to fail for another seventy- 
five years to give learned substance to our 
publications. | 

In writing it is far easier to stoop to medioc- 
rity than to rise to goodness and the librarian 
who either has nothing to say or who lacks the 
skill to say something well should bravely and 
unselfishly ignore the call of authorship. But 
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_ there are among us many who are blessed with 
-+ both art and wit and to them, the author- 
-= librarians, there are open at least four major 
-= fields of literary endeavor. None of the fields 
is new and each has already attracted the 
attention of men of merit, as we well know. 
Yet, in each there remain rich, undeveloped 
areas, waiting to be mined. 
» The first is of course the strictly professional 
~~ field of pure and applied librarianship. Here 
the names of such stalwarts as Melvil Dewey, 
Charles A. Cutter, Arthur E. Bostwick, Mar- 
garet Mann come first to mind, but the list 
_ could readily be extended. Their publications 
have laid a solid foundation upon which the 
future structure must be built, if librarianship 
is to endure and prosper. And no one could 
possibly underestimate the need for sound 
_ scholarship in this important, undergirding 
area of our work. Is it wholly unreasonable 
to suppose that the scholar-librarian of the 
future may produce an entirely different ap- 
proach to the classification of knowledge? 
Some ‘day, will the genius of scientific discov- 
ery aid him in yet undreamed-of interpreta- 
tions of the printed word? 


Need Bibliographers 









-Closely allied to these library “scientists” are 
these men and women who have singled out 
bibliography as their forte: giants like William 
F.: Poole, William I. Fletcher, Henry B. van 
.. Hoesen, Isadore Mudge, Earl G. Swem, Anne 

- M. Boyd, and more recently, Clarence S. 

Brigham, Winifred Gregory, Constance Win- 
chell, A. Frederick Kuhlman, Robert B. 
Downs, Jesse H. Shera and Frederic J. Mosher. 
It would be very difficult to find a richer field 
of literary endeavor for the practicing librarian 
than bibliography: literally hundreds of sub- 
ject, descriptive, and annotated bibliographies, 
to say nothing of national, regional, state, and 
-Jocal manuals, checklists, union lists, finding- 













K lists, and guides to collections are urgently 
7 -everywhere in our profession. The 
urface has scarcely been scratched. In all 


inds of libraries, large and small, scholarship 

of this type fairly cries out for attention. It 

is perhaps the one most natural outlet for the 
normal talents of librarianship. 

But many librarians, those with uncommon 
talent, discontent to confine their publishing 
efforts to the somewhat limited fields of ap- 
plied librarianship or bibliography, have 

. turned to other disciplines, to the broader 
© reaches of subject maters in he humanities and 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





American {du cator : 
PROFEL 





“A reference work is no better than the method. 
used to keep it up-to-date. As printing) 
presses whirl, the world spins its hectic way. Almost 
before an encyclopedia is comfortably unpacked, it _ 
needs supplementary information. 


“William C. Cray is editor of WORLD TOPICS, a 
quarterly extension service for our encyclopedia 


owners. With words and pictures, Cray and his staf ~ 


capture the contemporary scene and confine it within | - 


WORLD TOPICS, It is not an ordinary almanac- | 
type annual. WORLD TOPICS is a living reference  _ 
tool conveying the full impact of current events. It 
enhances the value of our encyclopedias with new —— 


knowledge provided every go days. 


“Bill Cray is an honor graduate of Northwestern —— 
University. He worked on newspapers, served as. 
U. S$. Navy officer. Bill has two of the prettiest little 
daughters (just like their mother, of course) that 
one could ever wish for. M 
“A Profle of Cray typifies the best aspects of an 
American Educator. He is a normal, home-loving 
young American, doing a good job day after day. 
He is a sort of modern pioneer. Editor Cray, through 
the sparkling pages of WORLD TOPICS, expands 
the frontiers of encyclopedic knowledge.” 


James Poynton 


> 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
© BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenue — 
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' the several sciences. Here do we find the 
historian-librarian, the economist-librarian, the 
sociologist-librarian, the scientist-librarian, the 
- jitterateur-librarian, those who have reflected 
great glory on librarianship through their mas- 
tery of other subject specialties. More fre- 
quently than not, however, they merge their 
subjects with librarianship or manage most 
_ skillfully to turn back and forth from the non- 
_ library to the library discipline with apparent 
ease and great success. In these broad, varied 
and extremely fruitful areas the list of librar- 
-ians extraordinary is long and distinguished: 
Reuben G. Thwaites, William W. Bishop, 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Justin Winsor, Josephus 
O N. Larned, and more recently, Louis Round 
Wilson, Luther Evans, Lawrence C. Powell, 
Julian Boyd, and Stanley Pargellis, to name 
but a handful. Surely, for the scholar-librarian 
the world is his oyster. And one very small 
world, indeed, if we may dare particularize, is 
that of local history. However many histories 
of the 3,069 counties in the nation have been 
adequately and expertly written we do not 
know; but we believe that the large definitive 
history of the United States may never be com- 
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pleted until these smaller single studies are 
competently done. And who should be better 
equipped in many counties to pen them than 
the local librarian? 


Creators Apply Here 


The fourth major field of literary endeavor 
which beckons the librarian is the creative, that 
of the fictionist, the essayist, the biographer, 
and the poet. Admittedly, one might wish this 
list of names in this class much longer, but 
librarians may claim as theirs Frances New- 
man, the distinguished Georgia novelist who 
died in her prime, and Carolyn Wells, who 
somewhat proudly devoted several pages of her 
autobiography, The Rest of My Life, to her 
career as librarian of the Rahway (N.J) 
Public Library. J. Christian Bay is famous as 
a folklorist, and James K. Hosmer, Lawrence 
C. Wroth, Reuben A, Guild, Josephus N. 
Larned, Oscar G. T. Sonneck, and Bernard C. 
Steiner have won renown as biographers. All 
are librarians to be proud of as are Siddie Jo 
Johnson, Anne Carroll Moore, Janet Gray, 
Eleanor Estes, and Charlie May Simon, who 
have made their marks in the world of creative 
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the Caldecott Award Winner 


THE 

BIGGEST 
BEAR 

by LYND WARD 
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Johnny wanted a bearskin not a bear, 
but the one he found was really too little to 
shoot. He fed and took very good care of 
his bear, which soon grew surprisingly big. 
And it caused no end of trouble at home. 
The way Johnny finally found a home for his 
bear makes a delightful and heartwarming 
story, told almost entirely by pictures. 


ey. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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erature for children. And certainly we must 
ot forget Archibald MacLeish, and Arthur M. 
ampley who in 1950 was named by the state 
legislature Poet Laureate of Texas. 
_ Obviously, librarians who write and publish 
cannot be so neatly packaged as we have at- 
tempted here. For at once the same names 
> keep appearing on more than one list and any 
= single name might well have been placed in 
-another category. Moreover, we have not paid 
proper tribute to those author-librarians whose 
_ efforts Have led them into other important areas 
of endeavor, such as editing, translating, sur- 
veying, cartography, printing, anthology, or 
even floriculture and entomology and other 
widely divergent fields. | 
= Whatever his avenue of interest, the writing 
7 librarian, like the missionary, as we have al- 
> ready insinuated, needs first of all to be filled 
~~ with zeal to serve his fellow man. For him, 

















Overdue Finds 


I soon found the Library the best place to work in. It was not crowded; a particular alcove e 
where there were philosophical books at hand, and foreign periodicals, soon became my regular ` 
I could take my own books and notebooks there if necessary; but for the z 
most part I browsed; and although my memory is not specific, and I hardly know what I read, 
xcept that I never missed La Revue des Deux Mondes, I don’t think my time was wasted. A 
ea - deal stuck to me, without my knowing its source, and my mind became accustomed to large 


vce place for reading. 








-horizons and to cultivated judgments, 


- COPYRIERHT 1944 BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, p. 186-87. 


Submitted by: 
Towa. 


; Writing a book is an adventure; to begin with it is a toy, then amusement, then it becomes a 
< mistress, then it becomes a master, and then it becomes a tyrant, and the last phase is that just 
a “as you are about to be reconciled to your servitude, you will kill the monster and strew him about 


2 to the public. 


Submitted þy: 





A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. 
Subject matter shonld generally be concerned with libraries, Horaris pels 
Source must be stated in full. 


l quotations must be from non-library publications. 
and allied subjects. 


7 by the member. 







APRIL, 1953 


Frances Dukes Carhart, bead, 


Jobn David Marshall, 


Length should be between 50 and 250 words, 
The staf of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. . 
If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will þe given to any non-member desigdated ae 
Address quotations. to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IL. 








though, as for the missionary, zeal alone is not 
enough. Each must have an appreciation of 
approaches, as it were, a workable understand- 
ing of the rudiments and the ways and means 
which distinguish his vocation from all others. 
So must the missionary be grounded in the- 
ology, the librarian in the special sciences of © 
his profession. But neither theology nor tech- 
niques is the summum bonum, as the mission- 
ary or the librarian would be quick to acknow 
edge. Both are often but window-dressings or. 
trade secrets, the means to the desired ends, 
and seldom if ever the ends i in themselves. The- 
real thing for each is breadth and depth of- 
scholarship, a solid bedrock of learning that. 
reaches down beneath the sand of professional 
trivia. And that, buttressed with talent, en- 
durance, and stubbornness. will produce the 
kind of author-librarian we all desire. 





eae SANTAYANA, in’. 
Persons and Places | 


Technical Services, Drake University, Des Moines, — 


—Wuvston S. Cuurcuiiy, “Books in Your 
Life,” Coronet, May 1950, p. 64. 


Ref, Librarian, Clemson College Library, Clemson, SC. 


To he valid, 


If duplicate quotations are received, Sariy 
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o up and streamlining. Since the only way to 
get much out of life is to take your time about 
it, my husband and I hope very much that our 
- daughter will eventually be sensitive enough to 
_ appreciate and to value the deliberate, medita- 
_ tive and unhurried atmosphere which emanates 
- from large collections of books. Because the 
public library was, and still is, a source of so 
much satisfaction to beth of us, we have even 
gone to the considerable trouble of providing 
our little girl with a lilac bush. Complete with 
ants. It only remains to be seen whether she 
will know how to use it. 


COME [from page 152) 

Lake Arrowhead, Big Bear. By Rim of the 

World Drive. Again one day will do, but 
- why? San Bernardino mountains and the smell 

of pine. 

Las Vegas, Hoover Dam, Lake Mead. Short 
= side trip to Apple Valley. You may need to 
» travel by night. If so, you'll never forget dawn 
on the desert. And every motel has a swim- 


ming pool. 


ONE WEEK: 

-o Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Park. 
= Giant trees and a view of Mt. Whitney. A 
_ week end will do, but go on to: 






HALSEY (from page 










How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 
To Save You Time 

They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. E 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 

























_ Yosemite National Park. Dont neglect its 
high country because of its breath-taking Val- 
— ley. | | 

¿o Sierra Mountain Resorts, Any one will do to 
- to start you on that pack trip along the high 
trails. 






Conference Tours 


A planned tour of Hawaii extending from 
June 26 to July 4 is now available from United 
States Travel Agency, Ince., 807 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 






For more information on Hawaiian tours and 
for information on the Convention Special 
Train, see the colored insert in the February 
Bulletin. | | 


~ We could go on from here, but probably you 
cant. Anyway, youre on your own now. 
_ Please see all the things we forgot to tell you 
` about. And have fun! 


ACRL Buildings Institute 


~ The ACRL Buildings Committee wishes to hear from college and university librarians who 
© would like to present their building plans for criticism at a library building plans institute. H 
sufficient requests are received from a particular section or area of the country, it would be 
~ possible to schedule a regional institute for next fall. If fall meetings seem unnecessary, the next 
_ institute will probably be held as a preconference activity of the 1954 ALA Midwinter meeting in 
© Chicago, 
_ At the two institutes sponsored thus far by this committee, sixteen building plans in various 
. stages of development have been presented and criticized by librarians, consultants, construction 
_and equipment experts, and architects. Those who have participated agree that this type of 
` program is valuable. Proceedings of the first institute are available as ACRL Monograph No. 4; 
: those of the second will be available later in the same series. 

Tf your library plans will be ready for presentation next fall or winter or if you wish additional 
_- information, write to Howard Rovelstad, Chairman, ACRL Buildings Committee, University of 

© Maryland Library, College Park, Maryland. 
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YDENBERG [from page T47) > o 
Jarry Murer Lypenperc was born in Dayton, 
hio, on November 18, 1874. As a schoolboy he 
» worked in the Dayton Public Library and in the 
= course of that experience decided upon librarian- 
<> ship as a career. He entered Harvard with the 
~~ class of 1897 and completed the work with Phi Beta 
+ Kappa attached, in three years. He joined the 
staff of the New York Public Library in 1896 as a 
._cataloger in the Lenox Branch. The library was 
co then just one year old. He was successively in 
charge of manuscripts; assistant to the director; 
chief reference librarian; assistant director and 
director. He retired in 1941. _ 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN | 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 
it’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, flanked by the historic Mississippi, just 
15 minutes from six enticing lakes, and close to 
the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas 
of two big cities. 
-More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field 
_° of education and scientific interest, are offered by 
- .-@ nationally-recognized staff of professors, aug- 
~ mented by outstanding guests. l 
- Preeminent library and laboratory facilities 
present unusual opportunity for graduate work 
>o and research... an exciting program of con- 
certs, plays, lectures and social events assures 
- stimulating recreation. 
-You may. choose either or both of two in- 
dependent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 800 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











































His membership number, 2181, is one of the ~~ 
lowest still active in ALA. He was president of — 
ALA in 1932-33, has served on many of its cor 
mittees and was director of its Board on Inter 
tional Relations, 1943-46. In 1949 he received the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award. He was elected an 
Honorary Member of ALA in 1952. i 

He was the first director of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Mexico, D.F., in 1941-43, a. 
public library sponsored by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the ALA and designed- 
to bring United States publications to Mexican. at=- 
tention. Some of the organizations to which he- 
belongs, in most of which he has held office, have 
already been mentioned. He was long a member ‘— 
of the New York Library Club, and its president, — 
1917-18, } _ RE 

He is author, editor or translator of many books | 
and articles including: History of The New York ~ 
Public Library; Life of John Shaw Billings; The- 
Care and Repair of Books (with John Archer); On 
the Origin of Paper and On the Origins of Printing 
and Engraving, both translated from the French o 
André Blum; Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant- 
General, Royal Engineers; His Diaries and Sketches. 
in America, 1762-1780. fed.) 0 o a 

In addition to his Harvard A.B. he holds the 
degree of L.H.D. from Union College and. Yale, 
and of Litt.D. from Tufts, Columbia and Roch-. 
ester, Sea , re 








A National Service since | 1885 2: a 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, M. 
Member NATA — 
Top Library positions are listed with u: 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated | 
our distinctive and personalized service. |> 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





Announcing for Early Publication: ; 


— Larned’s “THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN HISTORY” 
An ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY {A Bibliographical Guide) Edited by J. N. Larned for 
The American Library Association, together with “THE SUPPLEMENT” 
Edited by Philip P. Wells 


This will be a 4to size, some 650 or more pages, of double-column type, enlarged by photo-offset; it 
will be more readable, and bound in a durable Library Buckram. 


Limited to 1,000 copies 


Long's COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 





APRIL, 1953 
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Price $15.00. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 






















Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


You 


Like to know how to build a BOOKMOBILE?” 
probably won't want to build your own, but if 
you'd like to see the details of construction that 
make the Gerstenslager Bookmobile outstanding, 
write for their new catalog 203. It’s an interesting 
and valuable manual, and will be of great value 
if you're considering adding a bookmobile to your 


equipment. Write to the Gerstenslager Co., 


Wooster, O. 


A combination SLIDE PROJECTOR, and SLIDE 
CHANGER is now offered for $68.50 by the GoldE 
Manufacturing Co. The combination projector and 
changer (GoldE Manumatic 2 x 2 slide projector, 

t and the Index Slide 
ae Changer) are carried 
in a tweed covered 
case, ready to be set 
up for instant use. 
According to the man- 
ufacturer the index 
changer is the only 
usable slide file which 
sarries identification 
for storage and index- 
ing features for use in 
the changer—space for 160 slides is provided. 
Write to GoldE, 4888 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, 
for information. 





Slide projector and 
index changer 


STEEL TYPEWRITER DESKS, offered by Globe- 
Wernicke, feature an arc swing mechanism that 
raises the typewriter platform into typing position 
without tugging or yanking. A gentle pull is all 
that is necessary—lowering the platform is ac- 
complished by pressing a release bak that permits 
the typewriter platform to be gently lowered in an 
arc swing. Ask for details about the new stream- 
liner soundguard typewriter desk from Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, O. 


Quick and permanent LABELING is made possible 
by a new self-adhesive label holder that sticks 
firmly to virtually any material. It consists of a 
transparent plastic window 1” or 4” wide, which 
can be cut to any linear dimension needed. This 
holder is pressed on and the label inserted into the 
window, Eight different colors, including clear, 
are offered. This holder can be used on steel 
shelves, map cases, looseleaf book backs, pam 
boxes, ete. Write to Cel-U-Dex Corp, 1 Main 
street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. for details. 


Zasy and satisfactory DUPLICATION of catalog 
cards is made possible by stencil duplicators, at a 
nominal cost per card, Write to Pittsburgh Type- 
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writer and Supply Co., 336 Fourth Ave, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and ask about their Speed-O-Print 
Liberator Model 50. Its cost is $29.50. A smaller 
model is also available—the Print-O-Matic at a cost 
of $10.95. i 


Instant COMMUNICATION with branches is as- 
sured with the new Talk-A-Phone featuring self- 
compensating 20-watt power which will deliver 

required power to all 
or a select group of 
stations, with ample 
power to each station. 
Talk-A-Phone is ex- 
pandable from 12 to 
40 stations without 
discarding original 
equipment. It can be 
used for individual, 
conference, or dictation transmission. Write to 
Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski rd., Chicago, 
IH. 

The application of magnetic RECORDING and 
playback to existing Victor 16mm sound projectors 
is made possible by Magnesound which records 
and reproduces both voice and music on 16mm 
magnetic striped films. Sound can be recorded, 
erased and rerecorded as desired. Price is $199.45 
complete with microphone and carrying case. 
Write to Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
lowa, $ 


Talk-A-Phone 


New and improved GUMMED LETTERS, in red. 
and black, which “never come loose” are a feature 
in Demco’s new catalog. You will also be inter- 
ested in “Copysette” which is a sheet of manifold 
paper on top of which is a one-time CARBON PAPER 
spot-glued to the manifold. Don’t waste time with 
carbon paper and smudges. “Copysette” is always 
in alignment, you never touch the carbon, and you 
can produce up to 8 to 10 legible, clear copies. 
Test a box of “Copysette’~if you don’t like it, 
return the unused portion for complete credit. 
Order it from Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Wis., and ask also for a few samples of the new 
gummed letters. 

Permanent protection for Music in either sheet 
or pamphlet form is offered in the Gaylord Music 
Binder, which is a means for keeping together the 
different parts or arrangements of the same compo- 
sition and yet makes them easily available for 
separate use if desired. Although not shown in 
the catalog No, 53, the Music Binder is still avail- 
able from Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. Å 
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Books... and Sowice | 
| from McCLUR 








MecClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ,.. and the opportunity to serve you. 
p a: 





“Since 1844” : 
333 E. Ontario St. ° Chicago 11, Iinois 





“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
















. Covers will 
‘not pull 
loose when 

. reinforced... 

WA keep © 
‘covers new 
as the day 
they were 

printed, 





















‘for Circulating Magazines and Paper Bindings 


Use PLASTI-KLEER 
UNIVERSAL COVERS! 


because . . . they provide ideal, transpar- 
ent pretection at the lowest 
unit cost on the. market. 
because ... they keep periodicals and 
i pamphlets bright and new 
looking. 


because . . . they stimulate circulation. 
PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS are made with 


transparent acetate plastic welded to tough “folder stock” 
backing. Simply slip covers on and bind them at spine with 
recommended Acetate Fibre Tape. Available in sizes for 
all standard periodical: 

















+ 


Send for Prices and Order Form 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES Siuda PAG EE E E E E Gena teal adie 
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66 E. Alpine Street oo Library i i 
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CRACKPOTS (fram page 158) 


self in another place so fast lie would not have ` 
time to turn around.” Tanks, big guns, and 
_ armies sent against it would vanish | inthe wave _ 

_ of shimmering light that surrounds it. | 
-. From Dr. Doreal we learn that our wire and 
tape recordings of today are millions of years 
behind the times and pretty primitive, too. In 
Shamballa there is a vast room containing mil- 
lions and millions of books on tiny spools of 
metallic wire, each containing a complete book. 
These little spools are operated by motors made 
5,000,000 years ago, and each, ever since its 
making, has been powered by a grain of gold, 
through radiation, When you press a “stud” 
the wire unrolls, portraying, in word and per- 
son, materialized into the air in three dimen- 
sional space, “actual, living, historical events 
of the past world.” Quite a thing, Shamballa. 
A good place to head for when the bombs start 
falling. Like as not, though, librarians who 









penance 


by 
> SHUNZO SAKAMAKI 


‘University of Hawaii 


and JOHN A. WHITE 


Claremont Graduate School 
A comprehensive historical and 
geographical reference source on 
China, Japan, and Southeast 
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© read stuff like this will not get in. And one Asia, Written specifically for high 
who writes it? He will probably just fade school students. 
away in that wave of shimmering light. 


Make plans now to attend the ALA 


528 pages, 9 x 6, cloth. $ 


4.00 
= 


Conference in Los Angeles June WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


21 -27, 1953. ST. LOUIS 3, DALLAS 1, PASADENA 2 





Smoking Permitted? 





¿The Public Library Discussion Group Seeks an Answer to an Inflammatory Question 


In Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and Vermont the voices chime 
“If smoking is permitted, we will have a better time.” 


One writes, “Would it be possible to use the local church 
Where we can smoke? though this would leave the library in the hachi” 


Since Trojan towers toppled, and Egypt's bookshelves burned, 
Librarians veto smoking; brand names they've always spumed, 


Let it be clear that cigarettes are not what we're promoting; 
In “thirty day” or “blindfold” tests we abstain from voting. 


Let Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn trumpet all they will 
That smoking helps the smoker avoid the doctor’s bill. 


But when people scan their heritage, American or Greek, 
Discussion leaps up brighter when ashtrays start to reek. 





Eyes no longer wander, and measure distance to the door, 
Hands no longer doodle, no one calls the leader “bore.” 


Deep calls louder unto deep, and members theorize, 
When nicotine bites into lips, and smoke gets into eyes. 


So put this matter to your Board, in dialectal fashion: 
When smoke’s taboo for adult groups, thought goes on shorter rations, 





$ 
= 
ie 


Anonymous 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


House Beautiful has started a new department 


_. (January issue) on the best in 16mm films available 


for home projection (and library projection, too). 
_ Cecile Starr of the SRL staff will compile this 
_. monthly guide to the “great new world on film.” 
- Hospital librarians, please note that the new 
Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libraries, 
which have been approved by ALA, SLA, and 
MLA, are now available in printed form from the 
Headquarters Library. They cover standards. for 
Patients’, Hospital Medical, and School of Nursing 
__ Libraries. Incidentally, the February issue of the 


- American Journal of Nursing includes an article on 


Mary Lanning Memorial School of Nursing 

wibrary. 

ae School Needs a Library is a new basic 

source booklet, attractively illustrated, on services, 

needs, cost and public relations for school libraries. 

Cost $1.00 from the New England School Develop- 

ment Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 

| Do you know what the Danville plan is? Read 

<o about this library service for elementary schools 

in Illinois Libraries January 1953. 

so DECYP and AASL have revised for the Com- 

- : munity Chests and Councils of America (155 E, 
44th St, New York, N.Y.) the booklist, Building 






.. Together, a selected reading list for schools and 
> youth groups to use in the education of boys and 


girls for social responsibility. 
15 cents for 100 or more. 
The film, called Impressionable Years, produced 
by the U. S. State Department on library work 
for children {scenes from the New York Public 
Library) is now available for loan from the Head- 
quarters Library through the generosity of DLCYP 
and the Children’s Library Association, Borrow 
for your recruiting program. 
A fine testimonial to the responsibilities of 
trustees in defending the rights of public libraries 
to include on their shelves material giving both 


25 cents per copy; 


_ sides of any question has been written by Mrs. 


George R. Wallace, president of the Massachusetts 
co. Library: Trustees Association. You will want to 


<o réad this. article, “It has happened in Massachu- 


setts” in the January issue of the Massachusetts 
Library Association Bulletin as well as the one by 
Herbert A: Philbrick, author of “I Led 3 Lives,” 
entitled “Should communist books be freely avail- 
able in public libraries?” Also don’t miss the lead 
article in Lj for February 15 by Konrad Kellen, 
called “To know the foe.” Incidentally, the Boston 
Public Library will sell you a set of the clippings 
about the Boston attack for $5.00. 
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Impressionable Years a 
Hospital Library Standards | 
Freedom of Information Be 


read it in The Alabama Librarian for January. 

A thorough report of an archives and central 
repository plan for Indiana, which could be used 
by other states, appeared in the December 1952 
issue of Library Occurrent. The Indiana plan for 


the storage of little used materials is one of the Os 


first proposals that would benefit the smaller public 
libraries within a state. | E 

Stechert-Hafner Book News is publishing a — 
series of articles by Robert L. Collison on the” 
progress in American, British and Continental 
European librarianship. The first, on the American - 
contribution, was in the January issue. A 


Catalogers will be glad to see a description of — 
Yale’s library classification, which is said to be 
“mysterious and baffling to readers and staff alike” | 
in the Yale University Library Gazette for January 
1953. The February issue of Catholic Library 
World includes’ articles on cataloging problems, 
including a discussion of ALA Rule 53. o 
Serial Slants, the quarterly publication of the- 


ALA Serials Round Table, has a new attractive . 
cover. The January issue included good articles ` 


on back number magazines, serials for the reference _ 
librarian, and title cataloging of periodicals. 

Unesco’ | ve 7 
brary services in adult and fundamental education. — 


in India has been described in The Delhi Public’ 9 
Library Project by Frank M. Gardner (Unesco `- 


Occasional Paper in Education). . 

New edition of the Gold Star List of American 
Fiction is now available from the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Public Library. 

You will want to see Freedom of Information, 
a 41 page survey of recent writings by the Euro- 
pean Affairs Division of the Library of Congress. 
It includes a section on “The Library and Free- 
dom.” 

The latest issue of the ACRL Monographs in- 
cludes articles on “The administration of the gov- 
ernment documents collection,” “Characteristics of 
subject literatures,” and “The research literature of 
the field of speech.” The three are bound in one 
cover. Price 65 cents. | | 

To the delight of the librarians who first heard 
it twenty-one years ago—and to you if you read it 
in the New York Public Library Bulletin for Janu- 
ary—is Stephen Vincent Benet’s “Hymn of a Reader 
to the New York City Librarians,” which ends | 
with the familiar line “And, do--God, bless the 
lions.” 
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If you missed Garrett Mattingly’s article on _ : 
“Books are here to stay” in Womans Day, you can 


s pilot project in developing public li- = 




















index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all U. S. Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value is the 
median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is divided by 
their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 
1939-52 (1939 = 100). 
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Index Value 100 98 90 80 73 73 

Per cent Juvenile 34 3] 34 at 36 38 

Per cent Adult Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 

Per cent Adult Nenfiction 2i ži 22 21 a2 2a 
Table 2, Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 


1951 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 
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Index Value gå && ŝi 86 93 99 93 92 
Per cent Juvenile AG 45 © 40 46 47 so 43 §2 
Per cent Adult Fiction 29 30 5 a ae a? 33 25 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 25 25 25 25 26 +3 24 24 









A NEW MAP! 


FIRLEY'S 
LITERARY - PICTORIAL 
UNITED STATES 


Number Slal 





NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants--wherever 
groups gather- 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters--they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 



















Large size, 64 x 44 inches. Avail- 





-able in all mountings. Mounting > ® ® 
governs price. Write for circular r | VALET RACKS 
No. H19aL. ees a feeb Stationary and portable 
Te and institutional wardrobe equip- Wardrobe and R 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. ment and complete checkraoms. forthe cine sua ts ai 
MAP - GLOBE - ATLAS PUBLISHERS Write for Catalog CK 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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FOR THE RECORD 










During the Midwinter Meeting, the Council took 
-the following action: 


- Constitution and Bylaws 

~~. In order to bring the language of the Bylaws 
up-to-date and consistent, the following sections 
were repealed: Article IV, Section l(b); Article IV, 
<- Section 2(b); Article IV, Section 1(a)—second sen- 
< tence, Amendments were approved as follows: 


Article I, Section I(g) to read: “(g) Special 
-~ Members—Sustaining, supporting, cooperating, 
subscribing and ‘contributing—persons or in- 
stitutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay 
the dues specified in Section 2 of this Article.” 

Article I, Section 2, paragraph which applies to 

0 contributing members, to read: “Contributing 

© Members. Dues $25 annually, subject to 

divisional allotment; Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings; and, on request, Membership Directory.” 
Article II, Section 1(b) to read: “(b) Such com- 

- mittee shall nominate candidates for the posi- 

tions of president-elect and second vice presi- 

dent; for the position of treasurer, whenever 

this is required by Article VIII, Section 1 of 

the constitution; for two members of the Ex- 

ecutive Board for terms of four years each; 

for six members of the Council for terms of 
< four years each; and to fill vacancies.” 

Article IV, Section 2a) to read: “Twenty-four 

councilors shall be elected by the Association 

at large, six being elected each year.” 

cle IV, Section 4 to read: “All councilors 

shall be elected for four-year terms and shall 
serve until their successors are elected and 
qualified.” 

At the request of the Membership Committee, 
Article I, Section 5 was amended to read: 
“Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are un- 
paid on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for 
the current year.” 



















: The Council voted that membership ratification 
=o of the above action shall be taken by vote at a 
~ membership meeting during the Los Angeles Con- 
ference, 

© -Article V, Section 1 of the Bylaws has presented 
problems of administration, and the Council 
directed the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws to study this problem and suggest 
proper amendments. It was agreed that the 
last sentence of the first paragraph of this 
section, because of its effect on existing chap- 
ters, should be presented for suspension at the 
Los Angeles Conference. 






PRIL, 1953 


= Midwinter Meetings 


By an informal show of hands, Council directed ` 


investigation of holding the Midwinter Meeting in ~ 


1954 in a Chicago Loop area hotel. It was re- 


ported that time is so short that such arrangements 
may not be feasible. Further, inasmuch as down- < 


town hotels require payment for meeting rooms - 
(the Edgewater Beach provides all meeting rooms — 

free of charge) it would be necessary to increase the. 
registration fee by $2 in order to pay the costs of — 
a downtown Midwinter Meeting. 


Finance Committee 


Stephen A. McCarthy, chairman of the Council. . 
Finance Committee, reported the Association’s 
finances in good order, and on behalf of the Budget 
Committee presented the following statement of 
policy, which was unanimously adopted by the 
Council: | 


Use of Surplus in the General Funds Capital Account 


Any surplus in the General Funds Capital Ac- 
count in excess of a reserve fund of $5000 shall be 
returned to endowment capital or appropriated to 
expenditures, preferably nonrecurring. 


The Committee on Boardi and Committees 


Relations; that this Committee shall consist of one 
representative from each division, with the im- 
mediate past president of ALA serving as an ex- 
officio member without vote, T 
The functions of the Committee shall be: 
1, To study the relations of ALA and its 
divisions as a whole and of the divisions to 
each other, to the end that the Association 
will be strengthened. | 
. To report to Council at least once a year and 
to recommend appropriate action including 
constitution and bylaw provisions. 
(2) That the Council discontinue the 75th Anni- 
versary Committee, l 
(3) That the Council discontinue the Serials Com- 
mittee, transferring its functions to the Serials 
Round Table specifically, and asking the Round 
Table to expand its present activities to include all 
phases of serials problems. 
(4) That Council approve the following changes in 
functions of the fury on Citation of Trustees: 
Delete Rule 1; delete the word “may” in Rule 5, 
in order that the provision will read, “That the 
jury take into consideration state or national library 
activities as well as service to the local library”; 
references in Rules 7 and 9 to the Trustees Division 


bo 


be changed to Trustees Section of the Public 


Libraries Division; delete first sentence of the last 
paragraph of the functions. 

(5) That the following special committees be made 
standing committees in line with the Bylaw pro- 


visions in Article IX, Section 3: Archives and 
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mittee, Projected Books Committee, Relations with 
Business Groups Committee, Relations with Pub- 
lishers Committee, Statistics Committee. 


Redesignation of Chapter Status for the lowa Library 
Association 

Having met the provisions of Bylaw Article V, 
Section 1, the Iowa Library Association was 
formally redesignated an ALA Chapter. 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


The ad hoc Committee to Complete the Organi- 
zation of the Library Periodicals Round Table re- 
ported the following action: 
= Approved by the ALA Council, July 4, 1952, at 
New York Conference, to discuss problems shared 
by all types of library periodicals;. the first meet- 
ing, February 3, 1953, at Midwinter Conference. 


Purpose: The purpose of this round table is to 
provide opportunities for the discussion of mutual 
aims and problems by those editorially responsible 
for all library periodicals, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives, - 


Membership: Membership in this round table 
limited to members of the editorial and business 
staffs of library periodicals, 


Meetings: Meetings are held at the Midwinter 
and/or Annual conferences of the ALA at time 
scheduled by the round table’s Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Officers: Chairman; Vice-Chairman; Secretary. 
This group shall form the Executive Committee of 
the round table, to hold office until the annual 
election, held yearly at the Midwinter ALA Con- 
ference. 

The officers elected for 1952-53 are: Chairman, 
Eli M. Oboler; Vice-chairman, James G. Hodgson; 
Secretary, Esther Piercy. ; 

A petition was received protesting the Council’s 
policy on limiting the Midwinter Meeting to 
business meetings, upon which Council took no 
action, 

Awards 

The following awards were presented at the Feb- 

- ruary 6 meeting of Council: 

Field Citations for Library Recruiting, $100 each 

(Board of Education for Librarianship): 

Detroit Junior Librarians—a group of young li- 
brarians who worked to let others know what a 
good thing they had found. 

Pennsylvania Library Association—who not only 
sponsored a series of district career meetings, 
but who issued and distributed in an unusual 
way a folder to be used by individual librarians. 

South Carolina State Library Board—which has 
taken leadership in building an active program 
in which State Aid money is used as scholar- 
ships to send promising non-professional library 
workers to library school. 
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Libraries Committee, Intellectual Freedom Com- Alpha Beta Alphe—undergrad 


mittee, Library Equipment and Appliances Com- 






nity organized to foster a 


ship among you 






Mexico City College—which has a special problem 
of recruiting for librarianship and directs its 
programs accordingly. a 

Medical Library Association—which recruits for a 
specialized field of librarianship. 

Besides these six monéy awards, the Committee 

of Judges awarded Honorable Mention to: 

Louisiana Library Association—which twice before 
has won a citation for effective work in a 
“Librarian for a Day” project and other activi- 
ties. e 

Rosary College Department of Library Science— 
for an especially effective photographie display 
showing the variety of job opportunities in the 


ked 


library field. an, 

Non-Partisan Register and Vote Campaign Awards, 
Public Libraries: Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Public Library; Chicago, Minois, Public Library; 
Muncie, Indiana, Public Library. 


The 1952 Notable Books list was announced by 
Ruth Rutzen, president of the Public Libraries 
Division. 

Council heard reports from the president, the | 
executive secretary, the associate executive secre- 
tary (on foundation projects), Nominating Com- 
mittee (December 1952 ALA Bulletin), Inter- 
national Relations Board, and the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. The Executive Board’s special 
Committee on the E. P. Dutton-John B. Macrae 
Award reported progress and noted that applica- 
tions are being received for the 1953 Award which 
will be presented at the Los Angeles Conference. 
The Board of Education for Librarianship received 
a vote of commendation by the Council for the 
outstanding way it has discharged its responsibili- 
ties in promoting education for librarianship after 
its Chairman, Jack Dalton, reported on the ac- 
crediting situation. A report on the Japan Library 
School at Keio University was given by Robert 
L. Gitler, director, who flew to the Midwinter 
Meeting from Tokyo. 


Professional Exhibits at the 
Los Angeles Conference 


Exhibit space for professional exhibits to be set up 
and staffed by cemmittees, boards, round tables, 
divisions or other groups within the ALA will be 
allocated by the exhibit manager upon application. 
All groups having their own funds will be called 
upon to cover fees for rental of such booth furnish- 
ings as they may select. Apply to A. L. Remley, 
exhibit manager, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron street, Chicago 11. The amount and 
location of space assigned to any one group is de- 
termined by the exhibit management on an impar- 
tial basis. When space is limited groups may be re- 
quired to share a single booth. 
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Positions Wanted | 
Positions Open 






PERSONNEL 






Positions Wanted 


«MAN, 34, AMLS., family, wants headship of 
medium public library in Midwest. Now head of 
-small public, also experience in university library, 
~ specialist in library. publicity. 
coo $5,000. B 512, 
.. SCHOOL librarian with. doctor's degree and 
twelve years’ experience teaching in library sum- 
mer schools, desires summer work—as Workshop 
consultant, teaching or in a college library. B 514. 
=a ..MAN, 87, family, reference librarian at outstand- 
<u ing al arts college, desires challenging position, 
preferably reference and administration. Teaching 
egional library experience. Travel, M.A., 


Present salary 









and region 

-o MS. B 515. oon 
WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Hinois, whose experience 
< includes six years as woman's college librarian, 
-wants librarianship of college, university or teach- 

ers college in Illinois, Indiana or adjacent states. 

Available Aug. 1. B 519. ` 

= EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S. Illinois. Ex- 
>.. perience in reference, college, university and tech- 

nical school libraries, wants position as head cata- 
loger in college or university within 150 miles of 

hicago or Indianapolis. Available July 1. B 520. 
OMAN, M.S.L.S. Experience serials and 
-o .general library work. Interested in reference or 
«o Serials work in college or university library, East, 
~~ Northeastern states. B 521. 

WOMAN, Master’s Degree, desires position as 
bookmobile librarian and driver; public school 
system preferred. 10 years’ experience as teacher, 
librarian, bookmobile librarian. B 522. 

WOMAN, B.S.L.S., M.S.L.S., ten years’ experi- 
ence as head of departments in university and 
public libraries, desires position as head of junior 
college, college or university library. B 523. 

MAN with M.S. in L.S. desires change of posi- 
tion. Experience: Reference, also administrative 
experience in Law and University Library. Prefer 

_ position as head librarian of a liberal arts college 
=- Or university. B 524. 

_.. MAN, 33, M.S.L.S. Experience in reference, 
- acquisitions and administration in college library. 
- Desires change to college or university library in 

west or southwest. B 525. 

_ JUNIOR college librarian wants summer school 
position in college or university. Will consider 
public library. Reference work preferred. B 526. 














Positions Open | 


LOS ANGELES will hold a nation-wide. 
assembled examination for librarian at $288 t 
$355. aie librarians and those to complete. 
training by July 1953 are eligible. Write to Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Dept., 


room 5, City — 
Hall. Filing closes April 29, 1953. a 





RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
Wanted young man or woman for an ex- 
tensive and expanding technical library. 
Prefer a person with a B.S. degree in chem- | 
istry or biochemistry and preferably with a 
reading knowledge of German and/or Rus- — 
sian. 







Address Director of Research 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 













ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 
Two new positions open. Branch library, Book- > 
mobile and general administrative type work. 
Beginning salary $3,200, regular increases. Vaca- - 
tion, sick leave, social security benefits. Five day > 
week and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for 
library school graduates. B 510. 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 
well, too! New positions open up all the time. 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- > 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box © 
B 511. 

CATALOGER with library school degree wanted 
for large private school in New England. Good _ 
salary, 40 hour week, one month’s vacation, social _ 
security, retirement and other benefits. Must have 
experience, initiative and be able to accept re- 
sponsibility. B 518. 

WE need a professional assistant—B.L.S. or 
M.L.S. degree—one for general library work, or 
preferably, one qualified to do children’s work in 
a fast growing community near New York; 38-hour 
week, salary good depending upon experience. 
Apply: Librarian, Valley Stream Public Library, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Fast growing Chi- 
cago suburb to initiate service June 1953. Position 
open in May. Salary $3,250 to $3,500 depending 
on qualifigations. Apply to Librarian, Glenview 
Public Library, Glenview, Illinois. 

PUBLIC Library positions open: Branch librar- 
ians, bookmobile librarian, publications and film 
librarian. Salaries begin at $3600 with additional 
for professional experience. Annual increments to 


i manne aAa R aae arna eR TATE AAAA iA 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 30¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per Line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


>o institutions may advertise to fill maf positions. 
ie until statement is sent frem the Bulletin office. 






APRIL, 1953 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be made 
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apply. For information sheet write to Librarian, 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

HEAD Cataloger for Main Library and 3 agen- 
cies. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, sick leave, 
40-hour week. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

TWO professional assistants: Children’s Librar- 
ian, Cataloger. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, 
sick leave, 40-hour week. Library degree required. 
Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Librarian, 
Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

LIBRARIAN wanted for Traveling Branch and 
general circulation in a suburb of 75,000. Driver 
and clerk provided. Library Science degree re- 
quired; experience not necessary. Minimum 
salary $3,300. 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 
days sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ilinois. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, start immediately. 37- 
hour week, near New York. In charge of Young 
People’s Library building. Apply Helen Wheeler, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT Librarian—Junior College for girls 
in New Jersey. L.S. Degree. Social Security, 
month’s vacation, 38-hour week, retirement plan. 
Salary depends on training and experience. New 
library building starts April, 1953. B 531. 

IT’S fun to work in a friendly city. We need 
a Head Children’s Librarian with L.S. degree. 
Responsibility for book selection and community 
- contacts. Fine opportunity in pleasant surround- 
ings for alert, capable young woman. 5-day week, 
liberal vacation, sick leave, retirement. Salary 
$3,420-$3,720 depending on qualifications. Apply 
Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

ONE General Assistant and one cataloger 
wanted by university library in the Pacific North- 
west. Good beginning salaries, excellent working 
conditions, chance for advancement, congenial 
atmosphere, progressive staff. B 528. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. College Library, Ver- 
mont, Position open July 1, 1953. 39-hour week, 
11 months. Library school graduate. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. B 527. 

CATALOGER wanted for small liberal arts col- 
lege library. Training and experience required. 
B 529. 

PROFESSIONAL Positions: Openings as Assist- 
ant Reference, Cataloging, Order, and Circulation 
Librarians; also as Aeronautics Dept. Librarian. 
Effective July 1. Midwest university; degree from 
library school required; offer month’s vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, and faculty status (instructor). 
Salaries $4,100. B530. ~ 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree for 
medium-size public library in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 5’-day 40-hour week, vacation with pay, 
sick leave. Beginning salary $2,400. B 532. i 

LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for branch work 
in medium-size city library near Pittsburgh. 5%-day 
40-hour week, vacation with pay, sick leave. Be- 
ginning salary $2,400, B 533. 
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- $5200. 1953 Library School graduates urged to 





FREE FOR ALL (from page 136) 


is placed in every book with decorated end papers 
of any kind, and we have had no trouble since we 

got the stamp. 
A. Y. Exizapere McCutiovcs, head cataloger, 
Middlebury (Vt.) College Library 


May I invite Mr. Towley to the nation’s capital 
where we know he will enjoy books with un- 
blemished endpapers. The catalog dept. of the 
DC Public library is well supplied with streamers 
headed SAVE ENDPAPERS, and the cataloger 
has only to pencil front, back, or both, and no one 


would dare to cover as much as one letter on a 


map. After the whodunit or French grammar (we 
hope) has been so frequently enjoyed by our public 
that it must be rebound, we regret to say that the 
endpapers are then a total loss. 

In the meantime we extend our sympathy for 
the loss of dragons with blue noses rampant, and 
promise never to let one escape our watchful eyes. 

Miupry S. Hopper, cataloger 
Wash, D.C. Public Library 


The photo-lab on the campus was rushed, and I 
am afraid this (see cut) is rather late for an illus- 
tration of my little piece on endpapers. 

I chose Caine Mutiny as a good subject. Un- 
fortunately for my purposes here, this was one book 
where it apparently wasn’t necesssary to paste a 
blurb over the baek endpapers, which are crystal 
clear. | 

Lours TOWLEY 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 





“Pinkie” 


We would like to call your attention to an error 
in the article on Los Angeles in the February 
Bulletin by Armine Mackenzie. “Pinkie,” the 
famous painting mentioned on p. 68 is by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, not Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

GLADYS K. SMITH, Sara C. SEXTON, 
i MARION MAUER, JANE A. ELLSTROM 
Staff members, Lakewood (Ohio) Public Library 


Right, theres no Reynolds in “Pinkie’s” genealogy. 
—Ed. 
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Buds, Blooms, and Hardy Perennials 
NEW 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Kathryn A. Haebich 

An invaluable tool for librarians, counselors, or others in guiding voca- 
tionally puzzled young people to recreational books that will illuminate 
particular fields of work in the confusing world of many jobs. It is a subject 
index of more than 200 vocational subject headings under which are 
annotated lists of books. Non-fiction is predominant; and material ranges 
from that suitable to retarded readers (these books are starred) to scholarly 
work for mature students. Also included are some excellent titles under 
the heading “Vocations (General)—Handicapped Person.” 

March 1953. 64 pages. $1.25 


COMING 


Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Sarah Wallace 
County and Regional Library Development. Gretchen Schenk 
Basic Reference Books, 3d edition. Louis Shores. 


ALWAYS GOOD 


Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library Edition. 
Information for those who wish to set up “Friends” groups 
or make the programs of existing groups more effective. 
Why does the library need such ‘groups? What are they? 
How to organize them? The book gives the answers to 
these and many other questions. 

Butler, 4th edition, 1951. 121 pages. $1.50 


Library Service to Business; Its Place in the Small City. 
How to initiate or improve library service to the business 
interests of the community. Discusses the kind of informa- 
tion asked for and where to find it. Contains a 20 page 
annotated bibliography: “Building a Business Library 


Collection.” 

Manley. 1946. 85 pages. $1.25 
Public Library Service to Labor Groups $ .65 
The Library Trustee $2.35 


10% discount for 5 or more copies 
Patrons Are People; How to Be a Model Librarian $ .50 
10 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or more, 35¢ each 


Check the correct ones: The unreluctant years are 
(1) an age (2) an attitude (3) an ambition (4) a quotation 
“AH four may be correct) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





RETURN 


POSTAGE 


GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


50 E. HURON ST. 


The egg 


Which end of the egg is laid first— broad 
or small? This question came up in con- 
nection with World Book Encyclopedia’s 
article on “Egg.” The author thought it 
was the small end. A poultry journal 
favored the broad end. 


Differences were resolved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Statistics. They pointed out that actual 
records show it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, but mostly the 
small! Says World Book, “Usually eggs 
are laid small end first.” It may seem a 
small point, perhaps ... but to World 
Book, even the minutest detail is impor- 





and us 


tant enough to be presented accurately. 


This careful checking and double-checking 
is standard procedure with World Book. 
Each contributor submits a list of sources. 
All factual statements, statistics, dates 
and names of persons and places are 
checked against original sources by 
World Book’s research editors, Unusually 
startling statements are subject to the 
same stern editorial scrutiny. 


Factual accuracy is one of many impor- 
tant reasons why World Book continues 
to be first choice of America’s libraries 
and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


t s 
T Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Fie!d Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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SIUC 


KRYE-CATCHERS INC. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Spotlight on Adult Education 
Tentative Conference Program 
Special Libraries, Southern California 


f Ea 








How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 





VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
in America’s 

newest most modern 
libraries... large 
and small. 





Just off the presses, big new color- without obligation. Just write “new 
ful library bookstack equipment library catalog” on letterhead or 
catalog. Gives complete informa- card, and mail today. Virginia 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, Metal Products Corp., Dept. ALA-5s, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 1112 First National Bank Building, 
systems, and accessories. Yours Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 











Poblished monthly except bimeonthiy July-August hy the American Library Association, 50 E. Hurons St Chicago JI. Entered as 
secomi-class matter at the Post Office at Chicage. Hi, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis.. under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of Ortober 3, LOT, Sertion J103, 
amended February 28, 1028. anthorized on July @, 1028. 

Subscription price $1.50 a vear, included ia membership dues. Mailed regulariy to members only. Single copies of news issues 


9308 each, PRINTED EN ULSA. 





























































Students prefer it because its 
easy to use...easy to understand... 
its facts most authoritative... 


towns of the 


NEW! 1953 Edition . .. The 1953 Edition 
of BRITANNICA represents the biggest revision 
made in a quarter of a century. In this major 
revision over 3!4 million word changes were 
made. This new printing contains a complete 
revision of the populations of states, cities and 


Write or Wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


For 185 years, the one and only 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has en- 
joyed signal recognition as the 
world’s most honored reference 
library. | 

And for good reason .. . all 
through the years EB has set the 
standard in simple, authoritative 
fact-finding. 

Topay, Britannica’s 24 Volumes 
are completely indexed with one of 
themostextensivecross-referencing 
systems ever devised. 38,000,000 
meaningful words and 32,500 clear, 
accurate illustrations are at the 

student’s fingertips. They 
find the information easily; 
they assimilate the facts 
readily, because E-B’s picture- 
and-word combination shows 
and telis the student what he 
wants to know. 
- In fact, so many students 
prefer this world-renowned 
work that many schools and 
libraries consider Britannica 
a “must.” 


SSA 


United States and its possessions, 


on the basis of the 1950 census. APPROXIMATELY 
5,000 ARTICLES REVISED OR REWRITTEN, MANY IMPORTANT.. 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! a 


_ INC. 
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LIBRARIAN | 
WORKING | 
WITH 

GROUPS... 








ADULT 





IS 
A 
MUST! 


Progressive librarians who take an active 
part in community affairs and are interested 
in the best group methods for getting things 
accomplished will find ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP the answer to a long-standing ‘need. 
Challenging and informative articles, plus such 
practical aids as charts, outlines, and check- 
lists make each issue invaluable for training 
volunteers and achieving group goals! 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER TO ALA MEMBERS 


In cooperation with the ALA, ADULT 
LEADERSHIP has arranged for ALA mem- 
bers to receive 12 full months of fact-filled 
issues for only $2.00 (the lowest possible rate 
under the new group subscription plan, regu- 
lar price $4.00 per year). 










. .,. that’s what 
Mrs. Mildred Mathews, supervisor 
of adult services, New York 
Public Library, says about 
the value of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP to Ubrarians. 
We know you'll agree! 


© CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 






; MAIL Tn ee een a each subscription 
WAR to ADU + ERS , c/o THE ALA 
- BULLETIN, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago H. Orders 

must be processed by ALA to qualify for $2.00 rate! 
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4 | i 

t bos ! 

t Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADER- I 

" SHIP at the special ALA group rate of only $2.00 (% i 
os | of regular $4.00 rate. Deadline Nov. 30. You may enter i 
i as many subscriptions as you want at $2.00 ea.) $ 
: i Names aa e E EE EEEa EA peewee i 
; i Address oons to te ne aed aaa z : 
2T UG ee alacant ONG ave, SUM ee 3 <8 
ba ! 
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New Bulletin | 

How do you do it? Each issue of the Bulletin 
is better than the one before. The March number 
is tops: in makeup, art work (where did you get 
this man Schedl?) contents. I even read the 
6-point. Keep it up. You've made Dame ALA 
a Glamour Gal. a 


Tuomas G. Brown, editor 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Gadget Wanted a = 
By the way, can you carry. ...a plea from our 
Circulation Librarian. She wants an ink dispenser 
which operates upon the insertion of a coin. In 
other words,.a gadget which will dole out enough 
ink at one time to fill a fountain pen. I suppose 
the coin should be a penny. 
I know that if you mention this in the ALA 
Bulletin the flood of ink will be terrific! 
O BAMUEL J. MARINO 
Assistant Director. of libraries 
University of Mississippi Library 
Such faith deserves results: “One gadget she paused 
to praise was our home-made ink dispenser with 


voluntary pay slot very visible in white ink” (“The 


Tee-Pee,” Toledo Public Library, March 24, 1953) 
—Ed. 


"Wants and Offers” 

I certainly was disappointed to learn that you 
were no longer carrying the “Wants and Offers” 
column. I am curious to know who decided that 
it was not of sufficient use to justify the space, as 
we always had many calls for the material we 
offered, even telegrams and air mail, and disposed 
of almost all that we had to offer, 

I am really writing, though, to find out what 
library journals carry offers of duplicate material 
for libraries without an extra charge as did the 
Bulletin... 

MAHALA SAVILLE, reference librarian 
University of Mississippi Library 


Lack of Wants and Offers decided.—Ed, 


Editorials 

It is a real pleasure for me to read the editorials 
in the new ALA Bulletin. I especially enjoyed the 
editorial in the March issue. 

It is snowing tonite in Ohio and your nostalgic 
lines about fishing, the rite of spring, are suggestive 
of pleasant days to come. Sleepy hours beside.a 
stream should recreate librarians and take their 
minds off circulation complexes—for a brief time at 
least. | Z 
Witiram E. Oscoop, county librarian 

New Philadelphia-Tuscarawa County 
District . Library 
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OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 













Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974” x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
Sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 


light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 
















Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 


closes and holds Microcards 


firmly and always in square.” 



























Write 


For complete infor- l , RDO | 
mation and price list THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


Bi elumodels BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 









Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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anAmericantducator 
PROFILE] 





reference set is the extended shadow of 
many outstanding educators working to- 


“4 


— gether, The American Educator Encyclopedia is es- 


pecially proud of the distinguished American Edu- 
cators whose genius is reflected in its ten volumes. 


“They include teachers, librarians, and administra- 
tors from both elementary and high schools, ‘These 
grass-roots educators make our encyclopedia casy- 
to-read, easy-to-understand. They make the volumes 
meaningful, concise, and dependable, (Recent read- 
ability tests of representative American Educator 
articles disclose suitability for both elementary and 
secondary students.) 


“In addition, the American Educator Encyclopedia 
draws great breadth and depth of text and illustra- 
tions from men and women at such famous institu- 
tions as Dartmouth College, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Yale University, West Virginia University, 
Beloit College, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, University of California, Indiana University, 
Museum of Science and Industry, Art Institute of 
‘Chicago, Loyola University of New Orleans, U. S. 
‘Department of Agriculture, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Columbia University, University of Minne- 
šota, California Academy of Sciences, University of 
Chicago, Smithsonian Institution, National Gallery 
of Art, University of Colorado, and many others. 


“We cherish our associations with these great Ameri- 


can Educators!” 
| James Poynton 


ay" 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO œ ILLINOIS 
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FYI 


I... like... “For Your Information” very 
much. It seems to me that the material ... is 
well worth calling to the attention of librarians, 


gives the necessary information for those who 


would like to purchase instead of borrowing from 

ALA, and there is a nice balance between material 

that is of interest to the larger library and that 
which is of value chiefly to the smaller library. 

KATHERINE J. MmppLETON, cataloger 

Traveling Library Dept., 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Dutton-Macrae Fellowship 


(This year the original Dutton Library Fellow- 
ship was renewed under the above title. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry by the editor, the following 
letters were received from two previous winners.) 

When in 1930 I journeyed down from Boston 
to Baltimore to be interviewed by Miss Mary S. 
Wilkinson, as an applicant for the E. P. Dutton 
Fellowship for Library Work With Children, I had 
little hope of being successful. The whole future 
course of my life really stemmed from that trip and 
the winning of the award.” During 1930-1931 I 
attended the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University where I obtained my B.S. degree. 
Here, also, I met my future husband as a fellow 
classmate. 

The award has meant very much to me, indeed. 
It gave me professional status in my chosen field 
and many happy years of working with children 
and books in one of the great public libraries of 
this country. It was difficult in those depression 
years to obtain a library position, and I had almost 
despaired of finding one when the Brooklyn Public 
Library offered me a position in its Children’s 
Department. 

In my meeting with Mr. John B. Macrae, he 
had, among other things, talked to me at length 
about juvenile delinquency. He strongly felt that 
children’s librarians could be an important factor in 
fighting it. His words made a deep and lasting 
impression upon me and I shall always be glad that 
much of my twelve years of library work with 
children in Brooklyn was spent with the under- 
privileged in poor, almost slum neighborhoods. 
There were problems of delinquency, but most of 
these boys and girls, I am sure, grew up to become 
good citizens. The library played a vital role in 
helping many of these children. I am grateful that 
I was given the opportunity to carry out in a small 
way some of the things Mr. Macrae felt important 
in working with children and books. 

ELEANORE (FLYNN) CLIFT 
Evanston, Ilinois 


In general, winning the Dutton Fellowship has 
meant for me a widened view due to the oppor- 
tunity for continued study in a chosen field. It 
made possible my degree from the Columbia 
School of Library Service, which in turn led to my 
present position as Library Adviser of the Sche- 
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Hamilton. SUY Stack 


DOUBLES LIBRARY CAPACITY 









Single-tier height Compo 
Stack with closed com- 
partment for locked control 
of valuable collections, at 
left; closed end panel at 
rear right. 

















T’S TRUE— the Hamilton Compo 
Stack doubles the normal capacity of the library. How? 
By replacing conventional shelves with smooth-operating 
sliding shelves of far greater capacity. This completely 
different concept of book storage eliminates much un- 
necessary aisle space and brings entirely new efficiencies 
to library operation. 


If you are planning or erecting library projects, be sure to get full 
information on Hamilton Compo Stacks and on other Hamilton 
library stacks. Use the coupon below to get free help from Hamilton. 





Wisconsin 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, 





Please send my copy of “Bookstacks by Hamilton,” AR-2 
_._...Send Drawings, AR-3, and Specifications, AR-4 
—._.Send information on Hamilton's FREE Library Pianning 











Service 

PN INNS a a Position. 
Firmaen oe eee 
Pi i oe re See cee ere ee ene ae eee 
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tions and new things to study on my own account 
as well as those prescribed by the courses. I en- 


- greatly from them. 

I needed to start off well-equipped, as my work 
„as a library adviser began in the depression. 
Secondary schools were assured librarians, but 
hopes for progress in the elementary schools were 
: down to the last flicker, Interest was keen how- 
ever and we began with what means were at hand 

o: to organize the books owned by the schools in 
_ elementary libraries. Without WPA helpers this 
would have been impossible. PTA’s helped too, 
-and gave liberally of both funds and work to aid 
in setting up the colorful library rooms we now 

have. | 





Firorence H. Trepics, library adviser, 
Department of Education 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Rural Service 

The bookmobile is the backbone of rural library 
service and knowledge about its effectiveness in 

various parts of the country would be helpful to 

form a better idea of its shortcomings and also, I 

should think, the extent to which they serve the 

people of this country, The report of the Public 
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Yew Extension Posts make 


nectady Public Schools. Because I could not beo 
= away from home for a winter session, I took library ~ 
-work in four summers and so had a chance to try _ 
things and come back each July with new ques- 


_joyed those summers very much, and profited. 






_ Library Inquiry deals very briefly with the whole 
problem, on the assumption that adult service in 


rural America is very small as it exists today and 
seemingly the sole excuse for the creation or the 


survival of rural services (not necessarily book- 


mobile service alone) is service to schools (Garceau, 
The Public Library in the Political Process, p. 2.10). 

Our library problems seem always to be meas- 
ured on an urban basis. Data is available there, 
our outstanding professional leaders are of course 
located there, there is the equipment and the talent, 
the personnel and the demand. However, such 
factors do not minimize the importance of rural 
library needs. Every time I hear the argument 
that forty-five million Americans are without library 
service I wonder if someone is trying to get more 
money for Detroit, Los Angeles, Boston or Cleve- 


land, or whether we are trying to convert those 


forty-five millions into book-readers. 

What Dr. Garceaus and many others seemed to 
have missed is the realization that the rural library 
problems are different, and their solution is differ- 
ent if to be successful, 

Lee H. Gregory, county librarian 
Presque Isle County Library, Mich. 


New PLD Reference Section 

I must take issue with Miss Hutchins’ remarks 
in the ALA Bulletin, March 1953, p. 124, in which 
she states the case for a Reference Division to in- 
clude all librarians, negating at the same time the 
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"Peg-Board” Displayer more adaptable 















Until now, the “Peg-Boord” Displayer could only be ar- 
ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 
the new Gaylord Extension Posts which also act as a 
frame, you can adjust a single panel to any desired height. 
You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 
gain greater display area. Please write for complete 
information. 


Libraries having o 'Peg-Board” Displayer may order a set 
of Extension Posts separately for $7.50 a pair. 





fi ll 
? 


AA 
go y 
Standard Extension Better Appearance Another 
Displayer Posts Increased Height Adaptation 





nae! iiy 


= @ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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need for the newly created Reference Section in 
-the Public Libraries Division. 

_ Pm certain that Miss Hutchins would not dispute 
the value and need for the PLD, an organization 
of public library people dedicated to attacking the 
problems confronting the individual librarian as 
well as the public library institution. But if carried 
through to its logical conclusion, Miss Hutchins’ 
proposal of an ALA organized on solely functional, 
rather than administrative lines, would strip both 
PLD and ACRL rosters down to the bone. We 
already except from membership in the administra- 
tive type divisions, catalogers, children’s and young 
people's librarians. If the reference people go out 
_as well, there would be a corresponding weakening 
of structure in both PLD and ACRL, in terms of 
membership strength and financial support. And 
then why couldn’t the same argument be advanced 
on behalf of order librarians, circulation librarians, 
etc.?, The end product would inevitably be organi- 
zations of technicians, rather than agencies dedi- 
eated to the broader interests. 

_. The new Reference Section of PLD will provide 


a voice and program for the reference worker in 


the small and large public library, The ACRL 
Reference Section slants its program toward the 
university and research person. Each group of 
_ course, has a great deal to offer the other. It is 

hoped that there may be joint meetings as well as 
projects, where interests overlap. But it seems to 
me, that the case for the Reference Section in 
PLD is clearly established. 

Paun Wasserman, chief 
Science and Industry Division 
En Brooklyn Public Library 

Titles 
Apropos of Miss Taylors letter about “Kirley 
Hare” in your March FFA, I send a copy of “Our 
Own Bibliography,” a new version of which is 
scheduled for publication a-year or two from now. 
It lists only real books, and appeared as the 1950 
April Fool supplement to our regular “Information 
Circular” series, which has now reached more than 
130 issues, 
Davip K. Maxrievp, librarian 
University of Ilinois, Chicago 
“Our Own Bibliography” lists 38 titles. Two 
samples: Blind, “The Ascent of Man’; Mudd, 
“Mississippi Flood Sufferers.”—Ed. 


Unglazed Paper? 

E should like to tell you that you are improving 
the Bulletin in various ways deserving our recog- 
nition, 

One more great improvement would be the sub- 
stitution of unglazed paper for the glazed paper 
you are using. Librarians need to conserve their 
eyesight and that of their readers, and many of us 
know how hard on the eyes the glazed paper is. 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 

Cleveland, Ohio 

One reason; Unglazed papers are hard on illustra- 
tions—Ed. 
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MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


PE 
oA y 
om 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane of any height from the floor, 


Ask Graybar about 
this remarkable 
fixture, Offices in 
over 100 principal 
cities. Or write to 
manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORMIA 
3320-13th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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THE NEW 1953 EDITION or— 


OLLIER’S E CYCLOPEDIA 








20 VOLUMES 
DURABLY BOUND IN 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


Library 

Price 
Only 

$159.00 


AN ATTRACTIVE, UP-TO-DATE SET FOR EVERY LIBRARY 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—1953 EDITION is as up-to-date as it is possible for an 


Encyclopedia to be. Consider these features—since we began delivering the entire 20 Volumes 
as a unit in January 1952 


540 articles have been added or revised 

2,000 Index and Bibliography pages have been reset 

8,300 New text-page plates have been made from our standing type. 

In addition, complete New United States and Canadian Census figures have been included 

for all cities, states, provinces and territories. 

Library Edition delivered with book-backs pre-sprayed with transparent lacquer to prevent 

table-scratch and add fresh beauty and life to each volume. 
COLLIER’S ENC YCLOPEDIA, for these reasons, is rapidly winning the reputation among 
Librarians as,—“The Encyclopedia that can and does make changes.” 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is not cluttered- -up with out-dated material—-instead it provides 
up-to-date answers to the current reference requirements of Libraries and Schools. 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is recommended in the July 1952 issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin and is listed in the current Wilson Standard Catalogs for Public Libraries and 


High Schools. 


For illustrated booklet, merely write to: Library Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, New York. 
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l Angeles for the June Conference. 


ence articles in the ALA. Bulletin, 





> issue, and continues: here’ with 
another article as well as the tenta- 
tive conference program. Take a 
tip from the lady—that might be 
~~ you at the Los Angeles Interna- 
ee tional Air ii 





Acceptance se an advertisement by 


o the “ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association, — 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 


and those interested in the library | 
world. it carries official news of the | 


Association. its authors’ opinions 







is partially. indexed in 
Library Literature’ in the “Li- 


“Library. iterature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
‘tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. s 





"WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
Hotel Congressional — 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin 1S NOT COPYRIGHTED 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


RETAIN THE ORIGINAL COVER APPEAL 
IN YOUR REBOUND BOOKS 





®PUBLISHER’S ORIGINAL JACKET KTREASURE TROVE REPRODUCTION 


_ Your rebound books need no longer look drab and uninteresting. Re- 
i : binding with beautiful Treasure Trove covers retains all the appeal of the 
: publishers’ original illustrated covers and paper jackets which do so much 
. to stimulate the impulse to read. | 








The unique, exclusive Treasure Trove process was developed after years 
of painstaking research to adapt publishers’ graphic arts methods to rebind- 
ing. Thus, Treasure Trove uses the same basic photographic, art, engraving, 
and printing techniques the publishers themselves use in producing illus- 
trated and design covers and jackets. The result is high fidelity reproduction 
of the artist’s original conception in fine detail, and brilliant colors. Truly, 
the most forward step in library bookbinding history, yet Treasure Trove 
Covers cost no more than ordinary covers. 





= 


q . Treasure Trove Covers are available from leading library binders in the 
3 United States and Canada who are thoroughly experienced in their craft. 
For a list of these establishments and a sample Treasure Trove Cover, 
write .... 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 1413 Des Moines 5, lowa 
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Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


show of activity. 


Recent statistics for state library aaa 


g make an impressive 


The methods favored for use of federal funds, ~ 
what present plans include and their status, and the various groups 
represented in the planning committees—all these items are wel 


checked by the states as a whole. From one year to the next such 


l ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A, L. Remley 


statistics may not show any dazzling spurts | but a five or ten-year 
comparison would provide abundant testimony of growth. 
true that the growth has not been as rapid as most of us would | 
nor is the ground by any means covered. One becomes impatie 
—ask any librarian who has worked for the passage of a library bi 


itis 


through a state legislature. In view of such things, the. fact that 


=o extension service has grown steadily over the 


years is a tribute to extension librarians and 
to all those who have helped forward the 
work. 

One state that has recently made compara- 
tively rapid progress is Arkansas. (We could 
Mary- 

Jand and a number of others.) Looking across 
the statistical chart we find that the methods 
Arkansas favors for use of federal funds are: 
regional libraries in demonstration, allocation 
of funds to existing libraries, and bookmobile 
and loan service out of a state agency, Arkan- 
sas has a state plan which includes use of state 
and local resources only. The plans are avail- 
able. A committee, composed of lay citizens 
and librarians, is currently at work. There are 
specific areas of operation. So it goes, state 
‘after state, and although the wheels of state 
grind as slowly as the gods’, there is evidence 
| me the grinding is exceeding fine. 
_ Not long ago in Milwaukee an official of the 
AFL State County and Municipal Employees 
union spoke to a group of library and museum 
employees. He put forth clearly and concisely 


_ many direct reasons why city-employed librar- 


ians and others on the public pay roll should 
be unionized. One indirect argument that par- 
ticularly caught our attention shifted the scene 
to an international stage. In the European 
countries, it seems, many union fronts are much 
further advanced than they’a are. in the United 
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_ protest. 


States, The trades there, for example, are 
mostly unionized and the percentage of possible _ 
membership in each is extr emely high. As one. 
consequence, members of European trade 
unions—and they represent a fairly large popu- 
lation—find it difficult to understand why in 
democratic America. the trade unions show a 
relatively small percentage of their potentia 
membership. The implications of this argu- 
ment for librarians—~and  others—are clear 
More of them should belong to unions because, 
for one reason, the union is an expression of à. 
democratic principle, the right to assemble and 
In this case, however, principle cuts o 
both ways. It’s an equal expression of liberty — 
to choose when to assemble and what to pro- 
test, The act, for its own sake, is meaningless. 
Because of a recent bout of the flu, our note- 
book shows this entry: Censorship is a kind of | 
intellectual flu. An isolated flu case may be. 
no great matter or it may be the prelude’ toat 
holocaust. A hundred cases brings the matter 
into the public realm and a thousand cries for- 
general distribution of antibodies and a ringing 
of tocsins. Librarians should be among the. 
first to recognize the angry skin of censorship. ce 
In these times they must not only recognize 
but diagnose as early and perfectly as possible, _ 
Is it a scattering of cases, a local rash or the 
makings of an epidemic? Are we ready with 
the tocsins and the anti-toxins? 
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. Divisional Relations. The following have accepted membership on the Committee on 
Divisional Relations, established at Midwinter (see Memo to Members, February 13, 
‘March 1953 ALA Bulletin): Louis M. Nourse, chairman (1954) representing Library Edu- 
cation Division; Alice Louise LeFevre (1953) representing Division of Libraries for 
-= Children and Young People; Mrs. Dilla Whittemore MacBean (1954) representing American 
Association of School Librarians; M. Ruth MacDonald (1953) representing Cataloging 
and Classification Division; Foster E. Mohrhardt (1953) representing Hospital Libra- 
vies Division; John Helenbeck Moriarty (1954) representing Association of College and 
‘Reference Libraries; John S. Richards (1954) representing Public Libraries Division. 
‘Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan is an ex-officio member without vote as Immediate Past President. 
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The 1 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at the Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison, 
_ Chicago, January 31-February 6. 


~ Los Angeles Conference Notes: Chester Huntley, speaker for the final General Session 
> June 26, will have as the title of his talk, "The Challenge to Free Reporting." Erle 
o Stanley Gardner, who will speak at the opening General Session, has chosen as his 
title, "The Scope and Function of Escape Fiction." Registration fees for library 

-i school students will be one-half the regular rate. Students may register for a fee 
-of $2.50 for the entire week or $1 per day. The SUMMARY REPORTS will be issued for 
_ the Los Angeles Conference by a local reporting staff under the chairmanship of Lewis 
<- Stieg. Orders for the REPORTS will be accepted at the Registration Desk. 


Oo Ihe ALA Board of Education for Librarianship had a special meeting at Headquarters on 
"April 3, 1953, and accredited the following Library Schools under the Standards for 
Accreditation which were adopted by the ALA Council, July, 1951: Florida State Uni- 
= ` versity Library School, Indiana University Division of Library Science, University of 
Texas Graduate School of Library Science. 


- The ALA Federal Relations Committee, under a recommendation by the Executive Board, 

. ds proceeding with its review of policies and programs of the U. S. Government agen- 
_.. eles in the development of library service, and has secured Phillips Temple, Libra- 

- Tian of Georgetown University, to serve as the Committee's research assistant. The 

Committee expects to present its review to the Council at Los Angeles. 





‘When } iti 953 Midwinter Meeting, he brought with him a special 
< ` message of greetings from the Japan Library Association. The tight schedule of the 
Council programs prevented us from offering this message at that time. I'm sure the 
members of ALA will appreciate the sentiments of our sister Association, even though 
the date is late and the Memo to Members is not as appropriate as the Council plat- 
‘form. Let me present the Executive Secretary of the Japan Library Association: 





TO THE CHAIRMAN, OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 









It is a great honor to be able to send a message to the American Library Association 
on the occasion of its Midwinter Convention through Mr. Robert L. Gitler. From far 
off on the other side of the Pacific, we have been watching the strong and effective 
activities of the American Library Association as a professional organization and 
deeply desire that the Japan Library Association become like it. Last year, the 
< Japan Library Association celebrated its 60th Anniversary and we succeeded, in a 
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` small way, in bringing its recognition to the attention of the world. 


‘The 60 years of the Japan Library Association is a counterpart to the same. 60. y 
in the history of the Japanese Library World. . Since the end of the war, Japanes 
-libraries have undergone great improvements due to American Library Association an 
ierican guidance and assistance, initiating activities as information centers. 





Hand in hand with this, the Japan Library Association has succeeded. in becoming one 
of the most influential cultural organizations in Japan. However, new responsibil~ 
“ities and new plans. rise incessantly and we are always aware of our lack of strength 


We are. confronted with many problems within and without the library, put among these 
the one. that retains our strongest interest and which requires our firm resolution ~— 
; securing the "Freedom to know" by the people and the "Freedom to collect and pre-_ 
sent materials" i ad mai which are fundamental requisites of a democratic oe 

Been. 


Ve. are ‘thinking of offering better services to the people and of contributing r 
their healthy judgment, at this moment when the destiny of our nation will be decide 
by utilizing the power of organization and courage of. individuals and of following 
-the example of the American librarians in their glorious battle for "Intellectual 

Freedom" which they have fought for and are still carrying on today. m 








At present, we are endeavoring to carry out a fundamental revision of the TE A 
= Law for which we fought three years ago, based on our new plan and image of a libra- 
© ry. And we are striving to develop librarians who have new techniques and are con— 
scious of the spirit of librarianship as a profession. 7 





.. Im connection with this last point, the Japan Library School which was planned by 

the American Library Association, received the deep consideration of the Rockefeller 

Foundation and established at Keio University has registered glorious results and 

<- has brought great influence to the library world of Japan. This is due to the gre 
endeavor, humanistic spirit and loyalty to the library of Mr. Gitler and his Faculty, 

When people of the sameprofession override the boundaries of their respective E s 

- countries and cooperate mutually, it is the firm belief that eventually this will 
lead to form the basis for cooperation between nations. 







It is with this in mind that we ask for the friendship and assistance of all of 
you here at this Convention and extend our wishes for your good health and the 
prosperity af the American Library Association and the American library program. 


SIGNED, TAKASHI ARIYAMA, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JAPAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





In this issue, I think you will be interested to read the articles, Spotlight on Ta 
Adult Education by Mrs. Lyman, Director of the Survey of Adult Education Activities — 
in Public Libraries; Catalogers Plan to Increase Service by Benjamin Custer. I 
know you will all be anxious to examine the Tentative Program of the Los Angeles 


Conference also in this issue. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


April 17, 1953 
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A Critical Approach to Children’s s Li itera ture 





by Lillian H. Smith 


Lilian H. Smith writes absorbingly of children’ S hooks as o 


By analyzing the qualities of certain classics in each type of children’ s ae 


literature, she establishes the criteria by which new books may be ev 







ated. The emphasis throughout is on books as literature, not as p tel oa ace 


_ serving a secondary purpose. 


At the outset the book considers The Case for Children’. 3 Literature, The 
Lineage of Children’s Literature, and An Approach to Criticism, , 


The major portion of the book—-The Art of the Fairy Tale, Gods re i 


Men, Heroes of Epic and Saga, Poetry, Picture Books, Fantasy, His- a ; 
torical Fiction, Books of Knowledge—uses examples from. children’ a E 


classics that illustrate criteria, that serve as true yardsticks for measur- 
ing the contemporary output of materials for children. Bibliographies | 
at the end of each chapter give helpful sources for further investigation. | 


Lillian H. Smith explodes the myths that reading is a chere to children 
and that they do not prefer good books. And who is better qualified than 
she? Her years of successful achievement as Head of the Boys and Girls _ 
Division of the Toronto Public Library culminated in the establishment 
of the unique Boys and Girls House, a house and library especially for 
children. A third revised edition of her internationally known “Books — 
for Boys and Girls” is in preparation. The Toronto Globe and Mail 
remarked editorially : “She loves and understands children; knows how 
they think and what interests them.” 


A child’s range of choice in reading always depends on what is at hand. 
This, in turn, depends on those who provide it. The Unreluctant Years 
will help anyone increase his knowledge of how to provide the best 
reading for children. 


June. 200p. Cloth, $4.50 


: Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin Bo 


a You can order it now. You can see it at the ALA Convention, 
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HELEN Hucuenor LYMAN 


As a BASIS for the study, it was essential to 
establish definitions of what is meant by “adult 
< education” and “a public library”. A public 
library, in the survey study, is defined as a 
library, however supported and controlled, 
_. which provides free services to the public. 
< Libraries in places with population of over 
< 2500 are included. It was decided a library 
= may be assumed to be doing adult education 
_ if it provides with planning, direction, or par- 
` ticipation, one or more of the services included 
-vin the six general areas of service—Supplying, 
Planning, Advising and Counseling, Training, 
< Informing, and Doing. Because adult educa- 
-tion has diverse meanings to librarians, and no 
-one meaning seemed to be an acceptable defi- 
nition upon which most librarians could agree, 
adult education has been defined in terms of 
what a library does when it is said to be pro- 
viding adult education services. This kind of 
definition, an operational one, is practical and 
_ understandable and has scientific validity, For 
example, one wishes to define a chair: “What 
~ is a chair?” “It is red, yellow, brown . . . 
“made of metal, wood, leather... .” As diver- 
gent and numerous as the definitions may be, 
most persons will agree on an operational 
definition—“A chair is something to sit on.” 
The final form of the above definition of activi- 
ties, first prepared by the director, was deter- 
mined upon with the Policy Committee after 
critical consideration and revision, 

Until the Public Library Inquiry, which was 
conducted by social scientists, the majority of 
library studies had been made by librarians. 
The small staff around which the Survey of 
Adult Education is organized consists of li- 
brarians and a social scientist. The director, 













director of the ALA Survey 
of Adult Education is on 
leave from the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library Adult Education 
Department which she or- 
ganized and developed from 
its beginning in 1944. 
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Spotlight on Adult Education a 


The Story of ALA’s Current Survey of Adult Education ; 
in Public Libraries oe 







Left to right: Bernard Goldman, Mildred Stibitz, 
Kathryn Sexton. | g 


a librarian, in addition to supervising the sur- 


vey and constructing the means of investiga- 
tion, interviews librarians, observes programs, 


analyzes and interprets findings, and prepares _ 


the interim and final reports. The consu tant, — 


a psychologist and statistician, gives technical 


advict and assistance in regard to scientific T 
cedures, helps to formulate the means of in- 
vestigation and makes the statistical analysis of - 
the survey findings. 

A policy committee serves in an advisory, 
deliberative, and consultative capacity. It is 
important because its members, through their 
combined knowledge, experience, insight and 
wisdom, represent ‘every type of library in- 
cluded in the survey study, and every kind of 
adult education service provided by libraries, 
as well as the related adult education agencies 
and library education. The committee helps to 


develop policy and define research areas. It 


acts as a testing and evaluation group. It 
gives critical attention to troublesome problems 
and essential details. It reviews and criticizes 


the reports and helps to formulate recom- 


mendations and suggested areas of needed re- 
search. | 
The two field consultants are librarians, and. 
will act as interviewers for the survey. They 
will visit libraries to collect new and supple- 
mentary material about adult education 
services through talking with librarians and 
observing programs. Secretaria] and clerical 
assistants complete the staff. Tabulation and ` 
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technical work is done by research consultants. 
_ It is hoped that the specific and detailed 
facts obtained will provide a reliable picture 
not only of what is going on in library adult 
education services and activities, but also how 
they have been developed, how they are or- 
ganized, and for what reasons. Such a picture 
would serve as a useful basis for future plan- 
ning, for the strengthening of existing services, 
for the organization of new services, for alloca- 
tion of funds to such services, and for better 








Librarians look over questionnaire at Midwinter 
Meeting. Seated, Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, 
Mrs. Florence S. Craig. Standing, Rutherford D. 
Rogers, Jerome Cushman, Mrs. Phyllis H. Clark. 
understanding of responsibilities of the staff 
required. The facts should be of value to 
citizens, librarians, library board members, li- 
brary associations and schools, government 
officials, trusts and foundations. 

The survey study is concerned with broad 
areas of the public library’s educational services 
for young adults and adults, including services 
provided to adult education agencies and to 
informal community groups, and the library’s 
own programs and activities. The latter seem 
especially important, and e consideration 
is being given to types of programs offered, 
their subjects, purposes, characteristics, re- 
sources, and methods. It seems of particular 
value to learn how the librarian looks upon the 
activity—what is his judgment of its success, 
and of the effectiveness of materials and means. 

What are the services and what are the 
materials, means, and persons used in render- 
ing services to such agencies as agricultural 

=o extension service, adult schools and colleges, 
_ other libraries, government departments, Y’s, 
= art galleries and museums, health, leisure and 
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In tHE spring of 1952, the Adult Educa- 
tion Board of the American Library Associ- 
ation, in cooperation with representatives 
from other boards and committees of the 
Association who are interested in adult edu- 
cation, proposed that the American Library 
Association conduct a survey of adult edu- 
cation activities of the public libraries and 
state library extension agencies, in order to 
establish “statistical and descriptive facts” in 
this area of library work. “There are indica- 
tions,” the Committee stated, “that public 
libraries, within the past ten years, have 
sought and reached improved levels of plan- 
ning and action to provide various effective 
means for continued learning by adults.” 
The proposal was submitted to the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent organiza- 
tion established by the Ford Foundation, for 
financial support. In July, 1952, a grant 
from the FEA made possible the organiza- 
tion of the project under the Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Library 
Association, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


recreational agencies? What services are pro- 
vided and how are they provided for parents’ 
organizations, young adult clubs, missionary 
and church groups, women’s clubs, labor 
unions, farm organizations, industrial groups, 
fraternal and cultural organizations? It is to 
these and similar questions that librarians are 
furnishing answers. 

The study is statistical and fact-finding, and 
in no way evaluative. It does not attempt to 
judge whether services and programs are good, 
bad, or indifferent. It is unique in that, for 
the first time, a study of a library service is 
being made based on an almost complete total 
of all public libraries. 

The breadth and inclusiveness of the survey 
as a whole, in which 4096 libraries are in- 
cluded, matches the detail with which many 
aspects of the subject are examined. An 
essential and complicated first phase of the 
study was the assembling of information and 
statistical background about the public li- 
braries.1| Among the total group may be found 
every type of library—village, town, city, 
county, regional, and state extension—in rural, 

{Spotlight . .. Page 202) 


îi Sources of information were primarily: American Library 
Directory, 19th Editien (R. R. Bowker Co., New York, 1951); 
1950 Census of Population, Advance Reports, Oetober 4, 1951—- 
U, §. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; State Asso- 
elation and Agency Boletins and Directories (1950-1952). Jne 
valuable help was given by Mate. Library Extension Agencies 
through up-to-date information supplied, 
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Catalogers Plan to Increase Service — ce 


BENJAMIN A, CUSTER 


THOSE SUPPOSEDLY modest country-cousins, 


the catalogers, have in recent years been tak- 


By ing a distinctly big-city view of their organi- 






ational capacities and of the importance of 


: their particular talents within ALA. 

The Division of Cataloguing and Classifica- 

tion, which celebrated its 50th birthday in 

Te 1950, has long been an industrious and enter- 
prising group commanding the loyalty of its 

~~ members and the respect of its friends, as is 
-> evidenced by its golden anniversary history, 

In Retrospect. In her “Report on ALA Head- 

quarters; M. Ruth MacDonald says, “It is pri- 

=. marily and actively concerned with professional 
-.» activities in the field of bibliographic control 

_of library materials, This touches directly the 

or ganization, activities and budgets of all li- 
braries whether large or small, school or uni- 
versity, public or private, general or special. 
The amount of time and money spent on this 

_ phase of library work and the effectiveness with 
which the work is done concerns not only 
every libr ary, but every librarian, and every 
library user.” 

The Division’: eive have been pursued 
with a long list of publications, projects, and 
activities, among whch the following are typical 
in recent years: 1) State author heading lists, 
prepared under the Division's editorial super- 
vision; 2) ALA Catalog Code, representative 
of the field of descriptive cataloging, in which 
the Division works in ever greater cooperation 
with the Library of Congr ess; 3) Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification, an area in which, through 
its Special Advisory Committee, the Division is 
assuming increasing responsibility; 4) Estab- 
lishment of the Board on Cataloging Policy 
and Research, whose current major attention 
is devoted to the tangled problem of corporate 
entries; 5) Co-sponsorship of the Institute on 
Subject Analysis at Columbia University in 
June 1952; 6) Committee studies on cataloging 












processing director of the 
Detroit Public Library, has 
been active for some years 
in the affairs of the ALA Di- 
vision of Cataloging and 
Classification. He is chair- 
man of ALA’s Membership 
Committee, and contributes 
occasional pieces to library 
periodicals. 
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personnel, on multiple-copy orders forms, o 
methods of catalog card duplication, on th 
services of the LC Card Division, etc.; 7) Such 
publishing projects as the pamphlet on recruit- 
ing Cataloging as a Career, establishment of 


the quarterly Journal of Cataloging and. Clas- 5 
sification, and a monographic series now under 
consideration. Concurrent with a program ex- 
pansion of such magnitude has been a steady 
growth in membership year after year. 

All these activities, together with the house- 
keeping chores which keep the Division operat- 
ing smoothly, have been accomplished by vob 
unteer assistance at every level. At no time >. 
has ALA been able to offer, through specialists 
at Headquarters, the same kind of assistance 
to librarians for solution of their cataloging and 
other processing problems as has been offered 
for aiar of other categories of professional 
problems by specialists in publie library work, 
college library work, school libraries, “library 
service to children and young people. Leaders 
of the Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
anxious to make available to the ALA mem- | 
bership and the profession at large an adequate : 
direct service in the solution of problems inm- 
the Division’s special fields of competence, have __ 


(Catalogers . . . Page 204, 
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-.. We trprartans know we cannot stay in the 

<= stacks, or remain behind our desks in splendid 

(or boring) isolation. We are pulled into the 

stream of our communities, whether we want 

to be‘or not. We are forced, by the fact that 

= we are librarians, to make its concerns our 

< concerns, its problems our problems, its in- 
terests our specialties. 





A Anew aid for librarians in the field of Adult 
f Education 








If some young, or not-so-young, people be- 
- come excited about square dancing—or Chinese 
~cooking—the librarian knows where to find out 
‘about it. If people are interested in world 
affairs, the librarian steers them to books, 
_ pamphlets, movies, speakers, or helps them set 
up a series of discussions. 
If local schools are overcrowded, the li- 






brarian supplies facts and figures, surveys and _ 


¿studies and reports on school systems and build- 
~ ings and financing. 
Whatever citizens are interested in, whether 
<o crime or local government or narcotics or the 
juvenile court or public health or how to lead 
a discussion or how to read a book or how to 
-make a hat, we are expected to be able to 
help. And, one way or another, we usually are. 
o Sometimes we wish we knew as much as 
people expect us to know. And many times we 
wish we Grew just where to turn for help and 
= guidance ourselves, not so much for subject 
~ matter, or know-what, as know-how. 


Valuable Resource 


->~. One resource, for working with others in the 
community that has proved particularly valu- 
able to me, and which is deserving of a great 

-= deal more attention from librarians, is Adult 
Leadership, the non-profit monthly publication 


ELIZABETH BUTCHER, librarian 
of Brookline Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass., is chair- 
man, Sub-Committee to 
Study Ways of Cooperation 
Between 
ALA Adult Education Board. 
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dult Leadership = 


ELIZABETH BUTCHER 


ALA and AEA, 





of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. 

When the first issue of Adult Leadership 
came out about a year ago, the ALA Bulletin 
said: 

“It is designed for the men and women who 
have—or will have—the job of planning a pro- 
gram, or lining up a speaker, or leading a dis- 
cussion, or teaching a class, or showing a movie, 
or asking or answering questions . . . at the 
speaker’s table . . . or in the back row.” 

This is still true. It is more true than ever. 
Issues this first year of publication have dealt 
with many themes important to librarians—pro- 
gram planning, the theory and practice of 
leadership, using resources, working toward 
goals, and the group in the community. Other 
significant themes treated include getting and 
keeping members, improving large meetings, 
member roles, social action, leading discussions, 
and evaluation. 

Of particular interest to librarians are the 
Tool Kit section~a monthly practical guide to 
action—and the “Resources” page, listing books, 
pamphlets, films, guides and services of special 
interest to adult leaders. 

Issues planned for second year of Adult 
Leadership should prove equally valuable to 
librarians. Starting with the May, 1953 issue, 
the themes include, work conferences and . 
workshops, leadership training, frontiers of the 
world adult education movement, committee, 
board and officer functions, social inventions 
for learning, handling controversial issues, and 
small groups at work. 

In addition to the examination of a central 
theme or problem, each issue of Adult Leader- 
ship will carry probing, penetrating treatments 
of such areas of common concern as “Finding 
Time For Citizenship,” “Why Freedom?” and 
“Democracy in Your Daily Life.” 

Our libraries are one of the major agencies 
through which men and women continue their 
education throughout their lives, as students 
seeking knowledge and as citizens learning to 
make themselves better people in a better 
world. And we librarians, as we work with 
them, are engaged in adult education. 

For the progressive librarian who takes an 
active part in community affairs—who is inter- 
ested in the best group methods for pies 
something accomplished—Adult Leadership fills 
a long-standing need. 
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= Special Libraries in Southern California 


MARGARET CRESSATY 


Mosr Prope in California think that their 
libraries are rather “special” and librarians are 
inclined to agree with them not only from the 
service phase, but because many of the public, 
- college, and university libraries have special 
collections or departments that bring them into 
the ranks of the special libraries. Although it 
is impossible to mention all of the special li- 
_ braries, there are many directories. The titles 
of a few of these are given at the end of this 
article. 

In a state that is growing rapidly, it is diffi- 
cult to keep up with the new libraries and no 
attempt to include them will be made. Four 
hundred eighty-three industrial expansion proj- 
`. ects were started in 1952 in Los Angeles 

County alone. A new “Instrument Park” is in 
the blueprint stage and already plans are being 
made for its cooperative research library in 
Pasadena. | l 

It would be well for those desiring to visit a 
special library to make arrangements in ad- 
vance unless a conducted tour is on the pro- 
gram. Many of the smaller libraries have one 
man staffs and their regular schedule of hours 
may be canceled because of attendance at the 
convention. Any library.of a company with 
government contracts may be classified and 
open only to those who have their credentials 
cleared in advance. Most of the aircraft li- 
braries will be in this category. 

From this brief introduction, here are a few 
glimpses of some of the special libraries. The 
hub of the aeronautical libraries, Pacific Aero- 
nautical Library, is also outstanding as a co- 
operative and is supported by various aviation 
companies. Its periodical collection is ex- 
panded by microfilm and by a union catalog of 
the holdings of other aviation and related li- 
braries in Southern California. It has reports 
and documents essential to the industry; among 
them are the microfilm of the captured German 


is librarian, College of 
Osteopathie Physicians and 
. Surgeons, Los Angeles. She 
has written a number of ar- 
ticles for library periodicals 
and has served as book re- 
view editor of The World 
Affairs Interpreter. 
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_ nautical libraries and at the California Institute | 








North American Aviation Library 


documents and the microcard reports of th 
Technical Information Division of the Library 
of Congress. Although most of the aircraft li- 
braries (Lockheed, Northrop, Douglas, North 
American, Hughes, etc.) are in or near Los. 
Angeles, some (U. S. Navy Electronics Lab- © 
oratory, Ryan, etc.) are as far south as San — 
Diego; U. S. Electronics Laboratory is on the — 
desert at Inyokern, China Lake; U. S. Naval- 
Civil Engineering Research and Evaluation 
Laboratory is at Port Hueneme; U. S. Naval — 
Air Missile Test Center is at Point Mugu, ` 
while Aerojet is in the now famous Azusa. As. 
a group, the aviation libraries are among the 
most ae ee and many librarians will be 
interested in their methods of routing, use of ~ 
punch cards, indexing, ete. | | 
Atomic research per se is featured in li- 
braries at North American Aviation, Inc. in 
Downey and at UCLA as well as in the aero- 


of Technology. p 

Closely related are the academic libraries on _ 
engineering. At UCLA, the Engineering Li- — 
brary also includes material on ceramic engi-. 
neering, traffic engineering, biomechanics, 
prosthetic devices, human engineering, and 
other new categories. Other allied collections _ 
on this campus, such as that of the Institute _ 
of Numerical Analysis will be open to visitors... 
The University of Southern California and the 
California Institute of Technology have ex- 
cellent engineering libraries, also. , 

The oil well derricks along the coast line, 
covering the hills, in backyards, and a few very 
early ones beside the Arroyo Seco Parkway be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena fascinate 
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those to whom they are new. General 
Petroleum Corporation and Western Oil and 
Gas Association in Los Angeles, Richfield Oil 
Corporation and Shell Oil Company Refinery 
at Wilmington, and other oil companies have 
libraries. Union Oil Company of California 
recently moved into a new building in Brea 
and is reported by other oil industry librarians 
as having a model library. 

Your hosts hope that there will be none of 
the much publicized smog to mar your visit. 
However, they will point with pride to the 
library of the Western Precipitation Corpora- 
tion where the late Anna F. Frey built an 
extremely useful library during her thirty- 
seven years of service to the organization. It 

should be mentioned that this company con- 
-structs installations and equipment for the re- 
covery of materials and liquids from industria! 
gases and does a world wide business from Los 
Angeles. 





The Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana 


From electronics, guided missiles, and other 
modern achievements, it is refreshing to look 
at the past. This can be done effectively at W. 
Everett Miller’s Library of Vehicles where he 
has collected three thousand books, two thou- 
sand automobile catalogs, two hundred fifty 
thousand clippings, much other information, 
_and illustrations of personal land transportation 
_ through the years. 

For those who would prefer to gaze skyward, 
the Mount Wilson Observatory Library in 
Pasadena is rich in rare books and a large 
working collection on astronomy. It has the 
distinction of having two branches at an eleva- 
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South end of reading room, Hancock Library of 
Biology and Oceanography, Allan Hancock 
Foundation, USC 


tion of five thousand seven hundred feet at the 
observatory on Mount Wilson. 

Those who are attracted to the native Cali- 
fornia plants and trees will want to visit the 
Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden in Clare- 
mont where Dr. Philip A. Munz, director, is 
rapidly building a library on botany and horti- 
culture. Dr. Munz approached the problem 
of selecting his books in the proper way—by 
finding out first what other libraries in the 
area had. To accomplish his purpose he com- 
piled the first botanical union list for this re- 
gion. The Henry E. Huntington Library and 
many other libraries have fine botanical collec- 
tions, too. | 

Agricultural librarians should include on 
their itinerary Agricultural Reference at UCLA, 
its Citrus Experiment Station Library at River- 
side, and the library at California State Poly- 
technic College. At Riverside emphasis is 
placed on citrus fruit, but the library also has 
material on chemistry, horticulture, and other 
biological sciences. Over four hundred periodi- 
cals in these fields are received regularly at 
this library. In line with the philosophy of 
“learning by doing’ and “earning while learn- 
ing,” the library of California State Polytechnic 
College in San Dimas has an extensive collec- 
tion on the application of modern investigation 
into all phases of agriculture, horticulture, ani- 
mal husbandry, and related subjects. Its 
Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch in nearby 
Pomona was given to the college for educa- 
tional purposes and the perpetuating and im- 
proving of Arabian horses. 

The Pacific Ocean with its rugged coast line 
is not only a tourist attraction, but also is the 
source of one of the state’s greatest (between 

{Special .. . Page 207] 
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Libraries and Unesco Gift Coupons = 


Doucias W. BRYANT 


LIBRARIANS SEEK new instruments to trans- 
mit knowledge and understanding among 
peoples of the world. ALA has worked with 
_ Unesco since the days of its first achievements 


an d has ‘aided in the development of Unesco 





techniques and programs. The Unesco Gift 
Coupon Plan (as distinguished from the Book 


<o Coupon Scheme) has been set up to encourage 
educational projects in countries particularly in 





> need of assistance. This is done by supply- 
ing a form of international currency to be used 
for purchasing needed equipment and tools. 
Voluntary donations from specific organizations 
in the United States and eight other participat- 
ing countries are thus channeled to permit 
> groups here and abroad to give intelligently to 
similar groups requiring educational materials. 
We find in it a freshness of purpose, a direct 
and personal means of giving, and another 
instrument for developing knowledge and 
understanding. The ALA International Rela- 
tions Board, therefore, has given its support 
to spreading knowledge of the Plan through 
public libraries during the last six months. 


Many Resources 

We began with many resources. Unesco 
supplied sample exhibits, photographs, and 
materials which would tell one story fully, 
which would represent the grave needs for edu- 
cational equipment in the least developed areas 
of the world. These resources lend themselves 
to the inspiration and the initiative of individ- 
uals. We have asked librarians to use the 
Unesco materials to illustrate the purposes of 
the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan. The Gift 
Coupons are thus being presented to com- 
munity groups as a means of assistance to 
people who, capable of self-help, will effec- 
tively put the educational equipment to work. 

Under the sponsorship of the International 


administrative assistant li- 
brarian, Harvard University, 
is chairman of ALA’s Inter- 
national Relations Board. 
Mr. Bryant, who formerly 
served in London as director 
of libraries, U.S. Information 
Service in the United King- 
dam, is a member of the 
U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco. 
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_ Unesco Office of International Voluntary As- 





























Relations Board, and the direction of Mrs. Rae 
Cecilia Kipp, ALA has sought to make librari 
aware of the Gift Coupon Plan and its pos 
sibilities for all kinds of community groups. 
An explanatory letter, exhibit materials, ideas” 
and layout sketches, and the experience of pilot: 
projects, have all been sent to libraries through-. 
out the country. An important element in the’ 
project has been provided by magazine articles, 
such as those by Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Francis R. St. John, and Edgar Dale. By these- 
means we have added to the Unesco resources: 


Plan Is Permanent 

As this promotion project closes, we wish to 
stress the fact that the Unesco Gift Coupor 
Plan is permanent. Facts, materials, exhil 
through which libraries are enabled to serv 
a community information function, have been. 
supplied. Let libraries make continued use of | 
Unesco resources and Unesco programs. This 
is an individual program, in which each li-. 
brarian determines his degree of participation. 
In the event that the library has not been able 
to participate during the period of our promo- 
tion, the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan exhibits can: 
serve as a reference source now; they may be 
used for exhibit or programming at some future 
time. The information role of the library and 
its responsibility to be informed on Unesco are . 
continuing functions. m 
Some of the suggestions on Unesco within 
the public library’s function might be closer to 
either professional or community interests. Li- 
brarians do need an individual sense of partici- _ 
pation and might well find it through adopting | 
library projects as staff enterprises. The- 


sistance has a listing of library needs for those — 
so interested. Many who are professional — 
people in less privileged areas need not only - 
equipment, books, supplies, but the recogni- 
tion and stimulation of fellow professionals in 
highly advanced countries. | | 
There is a request which we should like to - 
pass on, made by the Clearing House for 
Publications of Unesco in a recent letter to 
the International Relations Board. They ask 
that “ALA .. . draw attention to the specific 
book needs that are to be found in past and 
present issues of the Unesco Bulletin,” as a - 
possibility for special projects to be met 
{Unesco ... Page 210) 
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Help Wanted 


New assistants joining library staffs say that their library 
schools do not emphasize professional association mem- 
bership.. 


Too few administrators make any effort to tell their 
staffs such memberships are expected as an indication 
of professional interest... 


Membership is not taken into account when new staff 
members are engaged or promotions given... 


‘These comments indicate that the ALA and its Membership Com- 


mittee need backing and support for their work from library schools. — 


and library administrators. 


Chief librarians, department heads, and other library leaders can 
interpret without pressure the ALA’s services to the profession 
T honestly on their merits. 


Library school directors and faculties can help the ALA program | : | - 


to acquire unity and vitality if presented convincingly to those be- || 


ginning library work as a career. Special inducements to become | 


members are offered to library school students. 


A strong stable membership is necessary if the Association is to 
make its influence felt. There is a representative of the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee for every state, Hawaii, and every province of 
Canada. Additional representatives are in many of the large cities. 
They want your help in this work. 


Get in touch with the representative in your area or write tothe || 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





.  Read—Talk—Think—Then Vote! The ALA Nomi- 
“nating Committee is conducting its own Register 
and Vote Campaign. Here is your opportunity to 
do your duty at the precinct level. Ralph Ester- 
quest, chairman, says the committee is determined 
to seek broad participation in the officer-nominating 
activity. All Association members are urged to 
send suggestions for candidates for ALA offices, 
Executive Board membership and Council member- 
ship to Mr. Esterquest, Midwest Inter-Library 
Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, 
-Hlinois. 


. There has been a good deal of political talk in 
the nation the past few years about decentralization 
of government. ACRL is the first of the ALA 

- Divisions to take definite steps in this direction. 

They now have in nearly every state a State Repre- 

sentative who is widely known and respected by 

his fellow college librarians. These representatives 
are kept well informed on all divisional develop- 

ments, and copies of all correspondence with li- 


braries in their area will go to them. They will, in 


turn, represent ACRL at state meetings, suggest 
names for committee assignments and office nomi- 
nation, report needs and attitudes to ACRL head- 


quarters, and in general serve as a link between the — 


national office and the members in his area, We 
will hope that no States’ Rights Bloc develops from 
this. 


Eli Oboler, chairman of the new Library Periodi- 
cals Round Table, reports that they already have a 
membership of more than 70. All editors and 
business managers of any type of library periodical 
are eligible to join. (So far, no dues necessary— 
so Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!) 


“Public Libraries” for February carried the list 
of “Notable Books of 1952” with a companion 
piece “Choosing Books for Discussion from Notable 
Books of 1952” by Margaret Monroe. This juxta- 
position will undoubtedly suggest to many libra- 
rians new ways of bringing these books to the 
attention of their patrons. 


James Bryan, president of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association, reports an ambitious, but very 
sound program being undertaken by the Associa- 
tion this year. It includes efforts to establish a 
graduate library school at Rutgers; studies toward 
a program for compulsory certification of librarians 
and toward a library development program which 
would equalize library service and establish stand- 
ards for service and support; and a program to 
strengthen the State Library. What was that about 
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no more American frontiers? I don’t believe. 
Turner expected to find them in New Jersey. 0. 


ALA was asked by Roy E. Larsen, chairman of- 
the National Citizens Commission for the Pub 
Schools, to send two representatives to a conference: 
in Harriman, New York. We will be one of about. 
50 national organizations represented at this con 
ference which is to explore possibility of a continu- 
ing committee which would be helpful in develop- 
ing the school programs of individual organizations. — 
Of particular concern to the conference would be 
the pressures, both good and bad, brought to bear. 
on public schools from inside and outside the com 
munity, These are matters closely related to so: 


Ca 


of our own problems. 





The ALA Executive Board, at a Midwinter ses- 
‘sion, decided to ask the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee to make a full-scale review of the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of library service before Council at the Los 
Angeles Meeting. A sub-committee consisting of 
Emerson Greenaway, Sallie Farrell and Temple 
Phillips, met in Washington, March 30 to begin 
work on this assignment. Investigations in Re- 
verse? | E 


Like Janice Kee and the little boy with the poor > 
report card I’m “studying all new stuff this year,” 
and whenever anything comes along to help me 
with my homework I am very grateful. I found 
such a piece recently in a report by Ben Powell — 
covering the history and activities of the Board on - 
Resources of American Libraries. I hope this and » 
similar reports can be angled for publication in pro-. -> 
fessional journals, p 


There has been a 54 per cent return on the Sur- 
vey of Adult Education Questionnaire. Dr. Ber- _ 
nard Goldman, Survey Consultant, says this is. 
“quite good.” There is material for a book in the 
letters which accompanied the returns, letters ex- | 
pressing the widest possible range of opinion, proof ~ 
that though the cartoons may stereotype us, we 
certainly are not all cut off the same bolt. 


It was with all the pleasure of a proud parent : 
that we received the announcement from Mrs. Nell 


B. Wright, Librarian, Horton Branch Library, 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina, that her library 
had received an honor medal from the Freedom | 
Foundation for their American Heritage Discussion 
Group. The library had submitted for considera- 
tion by the Foundation the film strip which they 
had made of their group—a fine example of com- 
munity cooperation. 
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ean it do? 
<> Mississippi in the Citizens’ Library Movement 







By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


_ How libraries do get around! For instance, see 
Dakota Farmer for January 3, (“Reading for Da- 
kotans” by Marion J. Piper); Missouri Ruralist for 


.. Feb. 28 and Kansas Farmer for March 7 


(“Orange juice, cod-liver oil and a book” by Zelia 
J. French); Country Gentleman for March (“The 
Bookwagon bought with dimes” by Muriel Fol- 
lett); The Medicine Hat News for February 11 
(“Building library had own problems”); The Well, 
publication of the F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio for Jan.-Feb, (“Window for Ashland”). 
- Bond issue campaigns and anniversary celebra- 
tions were uppermost in the minds of some li- 


= brarians in April. The Milwaukee Public Library 


issued a booklet about its system, giving high- 


lights of its history, plans for improving the serv-, 


ice, reasons for a new building and whys and 
wherefores of a bond issue. Louis Nourse tells 
us in the article “A Fair income campaign” and 
Kate Coplan in “Pratt ‘Finishes the Job’ ” (Library 
Journal, March 1) how St. Louis and Baltimore 
publicized their tax and bond issue campaigns, 

Catalogers and others will be interested to know 
that the papers on “The Subject analysis of li- 
brary materials” presented at the Institute held at 
Columbia last summer are now available from 
the School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. They have been edited by 
Maurice Tauber. Also the revised edition of the 
Dewey Decimal classification has been published 
by the Forest Press. | 

Two new surveys are available: one on the 
Houston Public Library conducted as a project 
by the Graduate School of Library Science at the 
University of Texas. Six of the eight parts are by 
students and two by faculty members, The sec- 
ond one, on “Public Libraries” by Helen Jones, 
is volume 13 of the Metropolitan Los Angeles 
Survey made by the Haynes Foundation, It in- 
cludes the Los Angeles Public and County Li- 
braries. Paper edition $1.25 from the Haynes 
Foundation, Los Angeles 14. 

The Headquarters Library now has available for 
loan “The Road to Books,” a film about public 
library service in Sweden. This excellent library 
film was presented to us by the US State Dept. 

_ What is the citizens’ library movement and what 
Read what it has accomplished in 


j Handbook, compiled by the DeSoto County Citi- 
zens Library Movement Organization in Her- 


~~ nando. 


The Service to Libraries Section in the U. S. 
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The Road to Books 
-= Bond Issues 
Libraries in the News 






Office of Education hes prepared a statistical sheet 
on the “Status of Library Planning in the states as 


of September 1952.” You will want to see a 
copy and compare your state with others. 

- Speaking of state library plans several publica- 
tions on Wisconsin’s public library planning have 
been issued. The Fourth Institute on Public Li- 
brary Management was devoted to “Contemporary 
Library Planning.” The report, available from the 
Bureau of Government, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Madison 6, relates the experi- 
ences of librarians planning library services on a 
local, regional and state level. The Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission has gone further and 
prepared a Service Record’ on Wisconsin public 
libraries, giving statistics, standards, and plan for 
development. And part of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin for Jan.-Feb. 1953 is devoted to “Person- 
nel Problems of Wisconsin Libraries.” All of these 
items should be of interest to librarians outside the 
state as well, 

You must not miss “SR’s Annual Guide to Refer- 
ence Books” in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for March 21. One of the few histories of refer- 
ence service in libraries appeared in the January 
issue of Library Quarterly: “The Development of 
the concept of reference service in American li- 
braries, 1850-1900" by Samuel Rothstein. 

FYL—a new publication in the communication. 


field is Audio Visual Communication Review, pab- 
lished quarterly by the Dept. of Audio-Visual In- 


struction of the NEA~subscription price $4.00, 
single copies $1.25. This is a scholarly publica- 
tion devoted to research in the field. The first 
issue, Winter 1953, includes an article on “The 
Farmington Cinema Collection” by Andries De- 
INU 

Last fall the Chicago Association of Law 
Libraries had a workshop on “Law Library Prob- 
lems.” Proceedings are now available for twenty- 
five cents from Dorothy Scarborough, 357 E. 
Chicago Ave, Chicago 1]. Incidentally, the 
Law Library Journal for February included several 
articles on interlibrary loans, including a well- 
documented explanation of the new code by Mar- 
garet Uridge. | 

And to end with a pertinent quotation from The- 
Wonderful World of Books “All the wisdom of the 
ages, all the stories that have delighted mankind 
for centuries, are available to all of us within the 
covers of books—but we must know how to avail 
ourselves of this treasure and how to get the most 
from it.” 
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Overdue Finds 


i Tø Topeka, as a small child, my mother took me with her to the little vine-coveredl 
m the grounds of the capitol. There I first fell in love with librarians, and I have be 
ove with them ever since, . . . The silence inside the library, the big-chairs, and long t 
and the fact that the library was always there and didn’t seem to have a mortgage on it, or 
ort of insecurity about it~all of that made me love it. And right then, even before I was 
began to happen to me, in that after a while, there came a time when I believed 


oks more than in people~which, of course, was wrong.” 
YRICHT LOM) uy ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC, r. 26 k 
jitted by: Roy M, Mersky, assistant, THe AUT OBIOGRAPHY OF Laneros HUGHES | IN 


aukee Public Library, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin The Big Sea 











































The other day, depressed on the Underground, I tried to cheer myself De thinking over ‘the: i 

f our human lot. But there w asn’t one of them for which I seemed to care a button 
ine, nor Fame, nor Friendship nor Eating, nor Making Love, nor the Consciousness: of | 
“Was it worth while, then going way up in a lift into a world that had notes less trite 





‘hen T thought of reading--the nice and subtle happiness of reading, This was enough, this 
0 not dulled by- Age, this | pelle, and unpunished vice, this selfish,  serenece, b intox 


yRIicHT 1017 BY DOUBLEDAY & C0, 
ted by: Josephine Austin, Hbrarian, Eae © Locan Pe E ARSALL Ssma 
morlal Publie Library, Forest Park, REpois © AH Trivia 


A FREE MEMBE RSHIP in ALA gaod for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this departnient, To be validi 
quotations must be from non-Hbrary publications, Subject matter should generally be concemed with libraries, Ubrarians, books, o 
and allied subjects. ‘Length should be. between 50 and 250 words, Source must be stated in full. 
The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be able judge in the selection of quotations used, If duplicate quotations are received, prionitg £ 
on be given the one hearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, p 
TE a quotation submitted: by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
Sey, be member, Addresa quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Balletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 1, ni : 
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McClurg’s s; with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped. w serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library; School and c ollege book orders. 


We akame) your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 
E “Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. e Chicago 11, Minois — 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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SPOTLIGHT (from page 192) 

urban, and metropolitan communities. Fifty- 

two per cent of these libraries, or a total of 

2130, are found in communities in the popula- 
tion group from 2500 to 10,000. Twenty-three 
per cent, or 953 libraries, are in communities 
from 10,000 to 25,000 population. Seventeen 
per cent, or 721, are in cities or counties from 
25,000 to 100,000 population. The 100,000 
and over population-size group accounts for 
six per cent, or 244 libraries, in the country 
as a whole. Out of the total number 847 are 
county and regional libraries. Libraries in 
population centers under 2500 are not in- 
cluded, as this group was studied recently in 
the rural adult education survey under the 
direction of Ruth Warncke.* 
= Because of the size and scope of the study, 
the best plan seemed to be to use first a mail 
questionnaire to get basic information. De- 
signed for ease in answering and to meet 
_ practical considerations of tabulating, the ques- 
tionnaire is a combination of simplicity and 
: complexity that caused respondents to run the 
- gamut of emotions in the variation of responses. 
0 The director and consultant with the advice 


granmanman: 


© 2 Report on Study of Adult Education in Rural Areas by Kuth 
| Warnecke (MS copy) 





ae 





and counsel of librarians constructed it with 
particular attention and care regarding current 
adult education practices, terminology, and ar- 
rangement, and in a way to elicit as many 
answers as possible. Specific items are listed 
in detail to guard against inaccuracies, vague- 
ness, errors. The final format was determined 


in consultation with research consultants. An 
effort was made to make it attractive as well 
as practical. Pretesting made possible revision 
on the basis of expert comment and from facts 
learned by using it. Procedures for mailing, 
tabulation, and analysis were developed to 
establish efficient methods and permit later 
saving in cost, effort, and time. 

The questionnaire was sent in its final re- 
vised form to libraries throughout the country 
asking about young adult and adult educa- 
tion services from Maine to California, Alaska 
to Puerto Rico, Florida to Washington. The 
questionnaire with its 17 pages of numbered 
items, along with the bright yellow eight-page 
booklet stating 37 services libraries may provide 
in doing adult education, caused librarians to 
gasp and exclaim. Words of praise and blame 
flew about the country, and particularly to Chi- 
cago, by wire, letter, telephone, and in face- 
to-face discussions. Best of all, answers came 
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WE'VE LICKED THE “DROOP” 


You asked for Ht... a 
flexible plastic cover that 
will not sag when upright. 
Our NEW cover-—as new in 
design as °53 cars—has the 
‘nooket edge’? which holds 
cover rigid. 


I LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


E Eg 


MET BRO-DART INDUSTRIES S 


66 E. Alpine Street! E 
Newark 5, N.L i 
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THE ONLY 
Flexible 
< Plastic Covers 

3 which remain rigid when 
displayed in vertical racks 


in your library reading 
room! 


PLASTI-KLEER@ DELUXE BINDERS 


Crystal clear . . . smart looking . ... protective... 
the #520 De Luxe Binders are especially designed for 
use in vertical racks as pictured here, Covers are of 
completely transparent, heavy auy flexible VYinylte" 
plastic. Hard cover buckram back. 

"Single rod” lock-fast device holds magazine firmly 
in place, yet permits changing in 30 seconds. 


* Trade Mark of Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 


Write for complete information on our 
PLASTI-KLEER DELUXE BINDERS 
-Send for Prices and Order Form 


[J PLASTLELEER DELUXE BINDERS 
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‘paick quickly to ALA. Within a month over 
52 per cent were returned. 
Interviews through questioning and direct 
observation were the means used for getting 
more information after the questionnaire. The 
< director and field consultants visited libraries 
=. imall parts of the country. These libraries were 
selected because of particular services that 
were felt to be of interest to all the profession, 
and on as scientific a basis as possible to in- 
sure that every type of library and kind of 
service had an equal chance of being repre- 
sented. The main basis for selection of the 
_ representative libraries was the amount—none 
~ or a little, a medium amount, or a great deal— 
= of adult education going on and indicated in 
= the information on the questionnaire return. 
~. The size of the community and the part of the 
country in which the library is located were 
the two other factors considered -in making the 
2 choice. Final steps in the study involve the 
- analysis and interpretation of the great mass 
of information, after which reports can be writ- 
~ ten and published. 
_ Already librarians are asking what the results 
will be, what benefits will be received in re- 
turn for the time and effort expended in giving 
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PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


i Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 





A Glass-Clear Flexible Coating 
A tremendous time saver, Plasti-Lac provides a 
flexible, washable plastic coating for protecting call 
numbers, book spines, maps, prints, documents, post- 
_ ets, ete, It is non-inflamable, and DOES NOT DIS- 
; COLOR WITH AGE. 


< o Write for information. and Prices. 
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46 E. Alpine Street i 3 
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and acquiring the information necessary to the ae 
study. Uppermost in their minds is, what E 
contributions will the survey make to the fa- 
ture of library planning and developmen 

By summer preliminary findings based. 
data from the questionnaire will be tabulated 
and analyzed. It seems highly desirable to. 
have librarians participating at this critical final- 
stage of the survey. Plans are well advanced 
to mae it possible for the survey staff to 
report on and discuss the data with librarians, 
and in turn have the opportunity of learning 
the librarians’ opinions before making a final 
report. The Public Library Division’s meeting 
at the Los Angeles Conference in June will be | 
devoted to the survey. Preliminary findings of 
the study will be presented for consideration _ 
and critical discussion with special attention to 
the implications for the development of tħe 
public ibrary as an educational institution, 

It is planned to publish two reports—one a 
detailed study of interest primarily to head 
librarians, policy planners, administrators, adult 
educators, and students; the other a popular 
brief review presenting the highlights with pic- 
torial statistics for all librarians and persons- 
interested in libraries. = 






SURVEY PERSONNEL | 

Staff: Mrs. Helen Huguenor Lyman, director; 
Bernard Goldman, Psychology Department, 
University of Buffalo; Mildred Stibitz, and Mrs, 
Kathryn Sexton, field consultants; Could, Gleiss 
& Benn, Inc., marketing consultants, tabulation. 


Policy Committee: 


From ALA Aput Epucarion Board: Mrs. => 
Florence §. Craig, chairman; Jerome Cushman, 
Edmon Low, Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, Ruth 
Warneke. 

ALA Avpto-VisvaL Boarp: L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, chairman. 

ALA Pusu Liprary DIVISION: 
president. 

ALA Pusuic Lisrary DIVISION, LIBRABY EXTEN- 
SION Sections: Mrs. Lura Currier, 

ALA DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND 
Younc Propre: Jean C. Roos, Grace Slocum. 

Liprary Epucarion Divison: Bernard Van 
Horne 

Malcolm Knowles, administrative coordinator, 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. a 

C. Walter Stone, University of Ilinois Library % 
Science School. 


Ruth Rutzen, 










Make plans now to attend the ALA 
Conference in Los Angeles June 
21-27, 1953. 














-CATALOGERS (from page 193) 

made many efforts in the past decade to gain 
‘representation at ALA Headquarters. One of 
the first indications of real interest in the mat- 
ter on the part of ALA was shown by John 
Cory when in 1949, as Executive Secretary of 
_ALA, he invited Ruth MacDonald and Laura 
Colvin to spend two weeks at Headquarters 
‘at ALA expense. This visit served to empha- 
_size the importance of a specialist in catalog- 
ing and classification at Headquarters, but it 
did not result in the appointment of such a 
person. Consequently, up to the present, vol- 
-unteer help has continued to serve, in the past 
few years it has become increasingly difficult 
to find qualified persons who are willing to run 
for such onerous office. The present elected 
Executive Secretary of the Division of necessity 
_ spends a large share of his spare time on DCC 
business. At the same time his library, one 


of few which can afford to be so generous, 


= gives him many hours for DCC work, much of 
the time of a secretarial assistant, and travel 
time for frequent visits to Chicago, The latter 
~ would be out of the question for an Executive 

_ Secretary located, let us say, in California. 
Happily, the recently established 60-40 for- 
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From Korea to India, from folklore to economic prob- 
re Nae CALLING presents today's story of the 
ar East. 


With 20,000 readers in fifteen nations, ASIA CALLING 
monthly presents articles by well-known authors who 
me eds intimate contact with Asia's cultures and 
peoples, 


Asia today may decide the world’s destiny tomorrow. 


$2.00 per year (10 issues) 
FREE sample copy 


Visit Booth B-19 at ALA Conference 


Write: ASIA CALLING 
P.O. Box 853 
Santa Monica, California 
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mula for distribution of ALA gues has taken 


the DCC out of the stepchild relationship 


which has been its lot for so long, and enabled 
it, by husbanding its resources, to show a 
healthy financial balance, so that it, like other 
divisions of comparable size, may now begin 
to consider the concrete advantages which 
can be derived from the appointment of a 
salaried Executive Secretary, at least on a 
half-time basis, to be resident at ALA Head- 
quarters. 

In July 1952 the DCC Executive Board 
appointed a special committee to study the 
feasibility of establishing this office in the near 
future, and to plan, to recommend, and to di- 
rect the necessary action. This committee, con- 
sisting of Margaret Ayrault and Edwin Col- 
burn, former and present Executive Secretaries 
respectively, and of the writer, carried on a 
lively correspondence during the autumn 
months, and in December met in Chicago for 
three days to visit ALA Headquarters and 
address itself to the big question, What can 
an appointed Executive Secretary at Head- 





quarters do for DCC, for ALA, for the pro- 


fession at large? The Committee met with the 
whole-hearted cooperation of Mr. Clift and 
other members of the Headquarters staff, many 
of whom gave willingly of their time for dis- 
cussion of the advantages of the contemplated 
step and of the problems which it would be 
necessary to overcome, 

As a result of these conversations, it became 
more apparent than ever that much is to be 
gained by ALA as a whole as well as by the 
DCC. Among the important benefits would 
be the following: 1) Sharing of information; 
2) Mutual aid in handling special problems 
and questions sent to Headquarters; 3) Partici- 
pation in the evolution of the organization of 
ALA and its Divisions in a way not possible 
when the DCC Executive Secretary visits Chi- 
cago only once in each two or three months; 
4) Cooperation in such programs of mutual 
interest as, for example, subject heading lists 
for school libraries; 5) Membership promotion 
for both DCC and ALA, through the opera- 
tions of an expanded divisional Membership 
Committee, wcrking under the Executive Sec- 
retary’s direction, and through demonstration 
to non-ALA members of the concrete catalog- 
ing and classification problems which ALA can 
help answer with the services of a competent 
specialist at Headquarters; 6) Planning of con- 
ference schedules; 7) More direct and imme- 
diate service to ALA members in solving proc- 
essing problems, particularly the acute ones 
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of small libraries, whose needs have been per- 
force somewhat neglected recently because of 
<o the limitations of volunteer assistance with pri- 
marily large-library interests; 8) Occasional 
© visits by a processing specialist to libraries and 
<o library groups throughout the country, observ- 
~ ing at first hand and following up on inquiries 
< and problems; 9) Availability to the DCC Exec- 
~utive Secretary of material and information at 
ALA Headquarters Library; 10) A general 
= strengthening of the lines of communication 
_ between the DCC and ALA, and the DCC and 
< other Divisions. i 
= In view of the information and encourage- 
ment found at ALA Headquarters, the special 
committee recommended to the DCC Execu- 
tive Board at Midwinter meeting that the Divi- 
= sion proceed with the steps required for 
~ carrying through the project, and the immedi- 
= ate ones, two in number, were approved. The 
>o first was that the necessary enabling amend- 
=- meēnts to the Division’s Constitution and By- 
~~ Laws be submitted to the membership at Los 
Angeles in June 1953, with mail vote to follow. 
Since the Divisions financial resources, 
=o though vastly better off than they were a few 
years ago, are still insufficient to continue such 
present activities as the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification and the Board on Cataloging 
Policy and Research, and also to pay for a 
_ full-time Executive Secretary with secretarial 
help, the second step authorized by the DCC 
Executive Board was that the special com- 
mittee study the entire financial picture and 
make an effort to find resources adequate at 
once to support this office fully, so that it may 
more quickly realize its full potential in terms 
of growth of membership and income, and of 
improvement of service to libraries and librar- 
ians everywhere. , 

Should both these steps be successfully com- 
pleted, the committee anticipates that they will 
be followed promptly by others: preparation 
of a detailed outline of duties and responsi- 
bilities, search for a qualified candidate for the 
job, and actual appointment of an Executive 

© Secretary. While complete success is not yet 
assured, the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 

- fication hopes soon to be joining its fellow 
Divisions in that fine old mansion at 50 East 
< — Huron Street in the Windy City! 













Correction: 

In the Notable Books of 1952 which appeared 
in the March issue, the publisher of Speeches 
of Adlai Stevenson by Adlai Stevenson is Ran- 
dom House rather than Harper as reported. 
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"CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL, PUBLISHER — 
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ANNOUNCIN 


$250 POST PAID-§22CASH WITH ORDER | 






















7th Edition (1953) 


NEW FORMAT 





$7.50 CASH WITH ORDER 
WHO’S WHO 
UNITED NATIONS — 
$10.00 POST PAID 
$8.50 CASH WITH ORDER 





7th EDITION | 


WHO’S WHO 


COLO! RED 
$10.00 POST PAID 
$8.50 CASH WITH ORDER 








COMBINATION OFFER TO LIBRARIANS 
ALL THREE 











YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 









: | Latest News about 
| New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 





Something new in 
PAPER CUTTERS is a 
-revolutionary  “trim- 
- board” that features a 
-self-sharpening rotat- 
ing wheel-blade en- 
closed in a protective 

carriage. Easy to use, 
cuts heavy boards 
best, equally efficient 
_ for clippings. Write Rotkin Advertising, 345 Frank- 
_ lin St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Trim-board paper cutter. 








-o Fu» spruces that are permanent, with no over- 

. lap are produced by Presto-Splicer. It eliminates 

need for cementing, scraping, and makes a homo- 

` geneous bond without loss of picture or sound. 

Libraries doing considerable film work will find 

~ advantages in Presto-Splicer, Cost $500. For in- 
formation, write Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 37 33d St., 
- Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


-0o “Microwoop” is a thin shaving of wood, firmly 
~~ bonded to a paper backing. It may be stamped, 
~~ printed, painted, lacquered, waxed, oiled, and can 
oe) a affixed! with ordinary adhesives to book cover, 
~ display boards, paper board, metal, etc. The 
~~ manufacturers recommend it for book covers—we 

€ think it would have fine display possibilities for 

bulletin boards—you take it from there. It comes 
in rolls of standard widths, and ranges from light 
_ to dark shades of wood. For samples write to 
O. David Feldman and Associates, 504 Keith Bldg., 
< Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 






Underwood’s new 
TYPEWRITER, the 
Finger-Flite electric 
has just been released. 
i =" Improvements include 
ak fos greater visibility of the 
ae ae writing line, wider 
writing line, new car- 
riage positioning scale, 
push-in type variable 
line spacer, new im- 
pression control dial. From $355 to $455. See your 
dealer, or write Underwood, one Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. ; 


Catalogers! Does your carp copy holder stand 
off at the side of your typewriter, or are you dis- 
satisfied with it in any way? Check Demco’s new 

~ >< @¢atalog on page 8 for their new All-Metal Card 

>i Copy Holder. If you don’t have their new catalog, 

write to Demco, Madison 3, Wisconsin, or New 
Haven 2, Conn. i 


Finger-Flite electric 
typewriter 
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LARGE SCREEN TV (as big as a movie screen) is 
now offered by means of projection TV “which 
sells for much less than iola machines,” accord- 
ing to our informant. The Protojector features an 
F 1.9 Bausch & Lomb lens, portability, and projects 
a TV picture through a translucent screen or upon 
a movie screen, Further information may be had 
from Snaider Television Corp., 540 Bushwick ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


If youre FURNISH- 
ING a new library, let 
Brunswick tell you 
about their new line 
of advanced design, 
an example of which 
is the basic student 


chair shown here. 
The scientifically- 
designed, body-con- 


toured seat and back, 
provides a new con- 
cept of seating ease 
and comfort. Write 
to Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 623 5. Wabash, Chicago, TI. 


Maps: booklovers, literary, pictorial, all may be 
had from Denoyer-Geppert. Their 1953 catalogue 
lists such outstanding contributions to utilitarian 
decoration in libraries as Covarrubias reproductions, 
a UN world map in six colors, numerous literary 
maps in color, and decorative novelty maps de- 
signed by Ernest Dudley Chase. Prices from $1 
and up depending on mounting. Write to 
Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, TH. 


Gaylord’s new catalog (if you haven't received 
yours yet, be sure to write) describes a two-color 
stip Box which is invaluable for rare books, 
pamphlets, or other material that has more than 
transitory value. The box is constructed in two 
compartments, each made of sturdy box board, 
double thick on the sides for permanent rigidity. 
Write to Gaylord, 155 Gifford St., Syracuse, or 
check page 38 in your new catalog. 


Brunswick student 
chair 


Demand for high fidelity equipment without 
custom assembly is answered by California’s new 
portable AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPH Model 401. 
This new player offers the frequency range low 
distortion and tone selection of a custom installa- 
tion in an attractive portable unit, at a price of 
$169.50, plus Federal Excise tax. A brochure is 
available from Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore 
ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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< SPECIAL (from page 196} 


ai fourth and fifth place) industries as a visit to 
the library of the California State Fisheries 
© Laboratory at Terminal Island will show. The 


-Scripps Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla 


- also has much material on marine life, geology, 
and other phases. 


Of The Sea 'N Other Things 


‘The Hancock Library of Biology and 
Oceanography, Allan Hancock Foundation at 
the University of Southern California, special- 
izes in marine research, although it contains 
many rare and early works in the fields of 


-. zoology, botany, paleontology, and geology. 


- The library also has a large collection of sci- 
entific expeditions and some sixty thousand 
volumes of foreign and domestic serials. In 
1944 the Allan Hancock Foundation purchased 
the library of the Boston Society of Natural 
= History, which forms the basis of its present 
There are over forty additional libraries in 

the biological sciences in Southern California. 
Some of these, such as the Biomedical Library 


at UCLA are new, but growing so fast that 


their holdings in the biological sciences union 
list of the area are inadequate indications of the 
sizes of the collections. A jewel among these is 
the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana where 
© everything that the good doctor and his library 
staff could find on Leonardo da Vinci is pleas- 
_ ingly assembled. Pharmaceutical librarians will 


C? be interested in the library of the Rexall Drug 


Company and its subsidiary, Riker Laboratory, 
Inc., in its spacious, modern building. The 
main emphasis of the collection is on pharma- 
cology, medicine, and organic chemistry. 

A leader among the social sciences libraries, 
that of the Municipal Reference Department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library is centrally 
located in the City Hall and is well known for 
its services to governmental employees. Its 
two branches, the libraries of the Department 
of Water and Power and of the Public Health 
Division, are in two nearby buildings. Those 
of you who marvel how tł 
been turned into rich and productive farms and 
ranches will find the answer in the library of 
the Department of Water and Power. The 
City of San Diego also has an effective munici- 
pal reference library. | 

At the library of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research at UCLA will be found the 
basic publications for the research done there 
and also for the work done at the John Ran- 
_ dolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation. 
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| and development of the region. 
e arid wastes have - 
































fornia legislative history may now be exami 
at the Bureau of Governmental Research si 
the distinctive home of Dr. Haynes design 
by Robert Farquhar had to give way to the 
Harbor Freeway. | a 
The library of the Los Angeles County Civil - 
Service Commission is concerned with various _ 
phases of testing and placement while the li- 
brary of the Los Angeles Trade Technical —_ 
Junior College has books and periodicals for 
those learning the trades. It is especially 
strong on publications for the apparel industry 
since the design and manufacture of casual 
wear is a leading industry. Western Personnel 
Institute in Pasadena “maintains the J. G. Pros-. 
ser Library, a special collection of books, 
pamphlets, and research materials on personnel 
work in education” = 22222 lee 
- State reports some of which go back to t 
1850's; all 58 California county budgets, fina 
cial reports, tax rates, assessed valuations, 
salary ordinances back many years; an almost 
complete collection of city charters; large cit 
budgets and financial reports; special district 
materials; school finance and salary data; as. 
well as specialized materials in welfare, public | 
health, hospitals, and highways may be con- 
sulted in the library of the California Tax- 
search Department of the Security-First Na- ` 
tional Bank emphasizes banking; here, too, can. 
be found charts on the fiscal growth of Los > 
Angeles. cn | | 
The punch card file of union contracts and- 
many other items on relations between man- - 
agement and labor in the Industrial Relations — 
Library at the California Institute of Technol- - 
ogy and the material in the Industrial Relations 
Library at UCLA will-concern librarians in 
this field. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce Research Library gathered under the 
guidance of its now retired manager, Guy E. 
Marion, a wealth of information on the growth 
The Com- 
merce Clearing House maintains a library on 
commerce and related phases. | 
The new and rapidly expanding Law Li- 
brary at the University of California at Los 
Angeles brings the total of major law libraries 
up to three. The other two are the one at the 
University of Southern California and the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. The County 
with over two hundred fifty thousand volumes 
is the sixth ranking law library in the United 
States. This library is supported by an ap- 
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_ portionment from certain legal fees collected in 
_. the county. 

The von KleinSmid Library of World Affairs 
at the University of Southern California in- 
cludes in its collection the complete documen- 
tation of the League of Nations and of the 
United Nations, as well as other research ma- 
terials in international organization, law, and 
treaties. Geographical areas emphasized are 
Latin America, the Middle and Far East, and 
Russia. Books in Chinese and Japanese may 
_be found in this library as well as in the Hoose 
Library of Philosophy on the same campus, at 
Claremont Colleges, and at Berkeley and Palo 
-Alto in Northern California. 


Westward Ho! 


_ A visit to California would not be complete 
without a glance at the history and work of the 
Indians in California, This can be done effec- 
tively at the Southwest Museum and its library 


< | where research on western hemisphere an- 


: thropology, history of the Southwest, and West- 
-ern America is being done and where baskets, 
: costumes, weapons, tools, and other mementoes 
are displayed. The westward movement is 
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just one of the many subjects that can be 
studied at the Henry E. Huntington Library 
where much source material is available to 
scholars. 


Make-Believe World 


The motion picture libraries are varied in 
their resources, methods, and location, The 
historic phases of the industry itself are cared 
for by another cooperative, the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, with bound 
scripts, directories, glossaries of motion picture 
terms, material on color photography, televi- 
sion, microphotography, and files of elusive 
ephemeral material on the industry. The 
actual working details of the motion picture 
library may be seen at Paramount, where the 
dean of motion picture librarians, Helen G. 
Percey, holds forth; at Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Universal Pictures, and other major studios. 
The gag and cartoon file and the Hal Horn li- 
brary of thirty thousand printed jokes, all 
classified, and some rare old books of humor 
at Walt Disney Productions will astound even 
the most avid jokers. 

Since the motion picture industry works with 
varied subjects and backgrounds, its libraries 
depend much on the other libraries. A great 
deal of this weigh falls on the art and music 
libraries of which there are a great many as 
departmental libraries. However, mention 
should be made of the Los Angeles County 
Museum Library with its art, natural science, 
and Calitorniana collections including maps and 
early California newspapers. 

Lest the reader think that California li- 
braries are inbred and deal mostly with things 
Californiana, there are many fine public and 
private special libraries that look further away 
for their material. A visit to the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library of UCLA 
but housed in the delightful home of its founder 
will convince those who doubt this for there 
they will find that English civilization, 1640- 
1750, the age of Dryden, Oscar Wilde, find a 
place along with Bret Harte and Montana 
history. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of special 
libraries in Southern California was so huge 
that the writer tock as a line of demarcation 
those libraries that specialize in California 
topics, its history, and its economic, social, and 
political growth, with just the barest indications 
of a few of the many other splendid special 
libraries. 
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FOR THE RECORD 





~~ The following statements were adopted by Ex- 
< ecutive Board by mail vote: 


_.. March 4, 1953 for transmission to the Federal Com- 
< munications Commission- 

Educational Television Channels 

<o: The American Library Association, representing 
«libraries of various types throughout the country, 
~-vhas been very gratified with the action of the F ed- 
~ eral Communications Commission last year in re- 
_ serving 242 television channels for educational 
=c purposes. It is our firm belief that libraries can 
“play an important part in the dévelopment and 
utilization of these channels in their respective 
communities. As evidence of their interest, a 





“number of libraries have already undertaken pro- 


grams on commercial channels, 

‘Because the planning for construction and opera- 
_ tion of educational television stations is, in most 
< instances, a community effort, considerable time is 
being required to obtain joint action. For this 
< reason, the American Library Association wishes to 
urge that the present time limitation of June, 
1953, for the filing of applications be extended. 
Such action will enable libraries, as well as other 


. educational institutions, to reach a fuller under- 


standing of the potentialities of this new medium 
and to plan for effective community use. 

March 18, 1953— 

Policy Statement: ALA Support of Regional 

Library Association Foundation Projects 

© When regional library associations request 
American Library Association support of a founda- 
tion project, the nature of the support desired 
and the extent of ALA participation in and re- 
sponsibility for administration of the project will be 
carefully and thoroughly established. 

ALA's association with such a project may be 
that of 1. Endorsement; or 2. Joint Submission and 
Joint Participation. | 
_ When Endorsement is requested by the regional 
library association, the ALA Executive Board will 
determine if the project is one which the ALA 
wishes to endorse. If this is established, ALA will 
support the presentation of the project through 
advice and counsel and by written or personal ap- 
proach to foundations, making clear that this is not 
an ALA project. The project will be presented by 
and in the name of the regional association, ALA 
will have no responsibility for the project. 

When Joint Submission and Joint Participation 
is requested by the regional library association, the 
ALA Executive Board will determine if the project 
is one in which it wishes to participate. If this 
is established, the project will be presented to 
foundations as a joint project of the ALA and the 
regional library association. In this case, ALA 
accepts an administrative and evaluative responsi- 

bility with the overhead administrative costs thus 
-incurred to be borne by the project. 
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LED Nominees for Officers 
Vice-President-—President Elect | : oe 
Dorothy Deininger, head, Library Ser 
Bureau, Special Services Division, Burea 
Naval Personnel, U. S. Department of tł 
Navy, Washington, D.C. os 

James J. Kortendick, director, Department. of- 
Library Science, Catholic University of- 
America, Washington, D.C. 


Treasurer 

Helen M. Focke, associate professor, School of — 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, — 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Hazel A. Pulling, director, Department of Li- 
brary Science, State College for Women, .. 
Denton, Texas. se 


Alice I. Bryan, assistant professor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New- 
York. : oe 

James G. Hodgson, director, Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College Libraries, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. ai 

Marian C. Manley, chairman 
Nominating Committee, 
Library Education Division 


Library Schools Accredited 


At a special meeting April 3, 1953, the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship accredited — 
the following library schools under the Stand- ~ 
ards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA -> 
Council, July 13, 1951: a 

Florida State University Library School, 

Tallahassee | 

Indiana University Division of Library 

Science, Bloomington | 

University of Texas Graduate School of Li- 

brary Science, Austin _ 

This action is effective beginning with the 
current academic year 1952-53, but it is not 
retroactive, 


Director—( 1953-1956) 2 


LIBRARIANS !! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’'S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS, 













Suspension of Shipments to Foreign 

Ma ae International Exchange Service for transportation during the fiscal 
~~ year 1953, which ends June 30, will not be sufficient to permit normal shipment to foreign 
: exchange bureaus of packages of exchange publications received after March 16. Packages 






_ of exchange publications intended for foreign addresses and received after March 16 will be 
transmitted to the foreign exchange bureaus as soon as possible after the new appropriation 
_ becomes available. This will be no earlier than July 1, 1953. 

Packages of exchange publications received after March 16 will be processed and packed for 
© shipment as received. This will make it impractical to comply with any requests for the return 


= 1 of publications, unless such requests are received prior to the arrival of the shipment at the 
_. International Exchange Service. In those instances where it is possible to comply with request 


` for return of shipments, such return shipments will be made transportation collect. 
D. G, WittiaMs, Chief, International Exchange Service 


UNESCO {from page 197) 
through the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan. Li- 
_brarians should find this an idea worth trans- 


= mitting to organizations most interested in book 


- needs. 
~ A cultural program which sees Unesco ob- 


=` jectives as the international expression of 

© community objectives could be effective, The 
- library might draw on cultural groups in the 
~~. community for inspiration in securing a better 
=o understanding of other peoples. Libraries will 
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Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 
To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 
For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Ilinois 
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find that other educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural organizations are interested in a program 
which points up the contributions of other 
peoples and other countries to science and cul- 
ture, and indicates their needs in the twentieth 
century. Such a program could show the re- 
sources of local cultural and educational in- 
stitutions and what they have to offer Amer- 
icans who wish to study other nations. This 
entire effort could be related to this appeal for 
the Unesco Gift Coupon program. 
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HAVING TROUBLE ... 


Shelving your phonograph records, pamph- 
lets, periodicals and large flat juveniles? 
Our New ADJUSTABLE Shelf Partition Is The 
Answer. 





e Designed especially for the above 
problems. 

+ The unit slides into standard shelving; 
is built of plywood in light, dark or sof- 
tone oak finishes; comes in two depths, 
91/4" or LUA” x 7/3” tall x 35” long. 


Please specify depth and finish 
Write for complete descriptive folder 


$11.95 (with 5 partitions) 
Extra partitions 60¢ each. 
 F.O.B. Shipping Point 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 


500 Woodlawn Ave. Greensboro, N.C. 
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“Tentative Schedule of Los Angeles Open Meetings 


Note: Official Program will carry room assignments 
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Amer. Assn. Sch Las. 








f 
i 
j 
June | 
Monday Acauisition of L; Materials Bd. | GENERAL SESSION COUNCIL 
June 22 Amer, L: History R.T. : Calif. L, Assn. Work with Boys & | General Retepiion 10:00 
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72nd Annual ALA Conference 
Los Angeles, June 21-27 


Conference Theme: 






ee versity Extension 


America Looks West 


# 


Preconference Meetings 


; Division of Libraries for Children and Young People in Cooperation with the California Library Association, Section 
for Work with Boys and Girls, sponsored by the University of California, Los Angeles, University Library and Uni- 


Institute on Library Work with Children and Young People 


June 18-20, 1953 






: Registration fee $3.00. Final deadline for advance 
| registration, June 1, 1953. Send check or money 
“order made payable to the Regents of Univ ersity 
‘of California, Mail to Dept. of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Make hotel 
reservations with the hotel. Rate $12.00 a day, 
American Plan, tax and tips extra. 


Theme: Broadening Library Horizons 
Chairman: Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Public Li- 
brary, San Diego, Calif. 
Thursday, June 18, 6:30 p.m. 
i Meet the Authors Dinner 
Friday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 


Broadening Library Horizons—Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, Children’s Librarian 








GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


. Monday, June 22, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: “President Robert Bingham Downs 
Official Welcome 
Librarians Welcome 
“Introduction of Local Committee Co-chairmen 
The Scope and Function of Escape Fiction—Erle 
Stanley Gardner, author 





Second General Session 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


_ Presiding: President Downs 

- -The West in Fiction—James (Jay) Monaghan, author 

Books of the West~-William Bernard Ready, 
_ Acquisitions Division, Stanford University Li- 

= brary, Stanford, Calif. 

ie Introduction of Foreign Visitors 
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Huntington Hote! 


Conference 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Techniques of Group Process $ 
Friday, June 19, 12:30 p.m. 
“Discuss-it” Luncheon 
Friday, June 19, 2:30 p.m. 
Standards and Problems of Book Selection—Althea 
H. Warren, Librarian 
Friday, June 19, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner: TV~—a New Horizon—Jack Morrison, 
Theatre Arts, University of California at Los 
Angeles 


‘Saturday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Panel discussions, Youth Asks—Librarians Answer 


Saturday, June 20, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon: Future Horizons 


Meetings 
Third General Session 


Friday, June 26, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding: President Downs 
Resolutions Committee 
Election Committee—Ralph T. Esterquest 
Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Flora B. Ludington 
Challenge to Free Reporting—Chet Huntley, news 
analyst and radic commentator 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 22, 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, June 26, 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: President Downs 
Report of the President~Mr, Downs 
Report of the Executive Secretary—Mr. Clift 
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_ Awards Committee—Lewis F. Stieg 
Committee on Boards and Committees—Mrs. 
os Loleta D. Fyan 
~~ Committee on Constitution and Bylaws—William 
~~ R. Roalfe 
NEA-ALA Joint Committee—Virginia | McJenkin 
Federal Relations Committee—John H. Ottemiller 
Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 
_. Committee— Donald C. Holmes 
. General Reception under the auspices of the Local 
Committee will follow the Council meeting, 
Monday, June 22. — 












Erle Stanley Gardner, author, conference speaker. 


American Association of School Librarians. 


President, Mary Lee Keath, Library Service 

_ Department, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; 
executive secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield 
DeAngelo, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Co-chairmen, Local Planning Committee: Eliza- 
beth O. Williams, Library and Textbook Sec- 
tion, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 
and Lois C. Fannin, Library Service Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 


Sunday, June 21, 8:30 p.m. 

Open meeting of AASL Board of Directors with 
State Assembly, Division Councilors and Com- 
mittee Chairman | : 

Monday, June 22, 4:00-6:30 p.m. 

Calif. L. Assn. Work with Boys & Girls Sect.— 

AASL—DLCYP Joint Reception 
| Tuesday, June 23, 8:00 a.m. 

AASL Breakfast 

State Assembly Report 

. Tuesday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. 

Business meeting 

Wednesday, June 24, 2:30 p.m. 

Tour of School Libraries 
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Thursday, June 25, 2:30 pmo 

Presiding: Mary Lee Keath TT ai 
Program Chairman: Lois Fetterman, Library. 
Textbook Section, Board of Education, Li 
Angeles fee 
The School Library and Democratic Education— 
Dr. Lynn T. White, Jr., President, Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif, 


Friday, June 26, 8:30 p.m, 
Open meeting of AASL Board of Directors 


American Heritage Project — 
Presiding, Jack Spear, ALA Project 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 
Administrative Problems Clinic 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:30-9:45 a.m, 
Program Planning Clinic | 


Friday, June 26, 8:30-9:45 a.m, 
Leadership Training Clinic 


American Library History Round Table | 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, . 
Brooklyn, N.Y. , 


Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


A California Library Robbery—Lawrence Clark- 
Powell, William Andrews Clark Memorial Li- ~. 
brary, and University of California Library, Los -= 
Angeles , mee 

Cooperation Between British and American Li- 
brarians—Louis J. Shores, School of Library _ 
Training and Service, Florida State University, — 
Tallahassee : 


Association of American Library Schools , 
President, C. Irene Hayner, Division of Library ` 
Instruction, University of Minnesota, Minneapo-— 
lis; secretary, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, School 
of Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
Presiding: C. Irene Hayner 
Some Implications of the New Graduate Programs 
in Library Education 
Report of a questionnaire given to students in ac- 
credited library schools on what influences 
young people to become librarians 
Report on placement of graduates from accredited 
library schools~Donald E. Strout, Department 
of Librarianship, University of Denver 
Potential Personnel Needs in Libraries of Various 
Types—a symposium 
Chairman, Jack Dalton, ALA Board of Education 
for Librarianship 
Public Libraries—Emerson Greenaway, Free 
Public Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
County and Regional Libraries~Mrs. Carma 
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R. Zimmerman, State Library, Sacramento, 

Calif. 

School Libraries~Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, 
American Association of School Librarians 

College Libraries— 

Special Libraries—Melvin J. Voigt, University 
of California Library, Berkeley, and past 
president, Special Libraries Association 

Audience participation 

Association of College and 
Reference Libraries | 

President, Robert W. Severance, Department of the 
Army Library, Washington, D.C.; executive 
secretary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 

Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
General session, following dinner on USC Campus 
BumLpINGs COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Howard Royelstad, University of Mary- 

land Libraries, College Park 
Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, H. Dean Stallings, State Agricultural 

College Library, Fargo, N.D. 


Colored slides and discussion of: Arizona State 


College Library, Tempe-—Harold W. Batchelor 

Honnold Library, Claremont College, Calif.— 
David W. Davies 

University of San Francisco Library-- Rev, Wil- 
liam J. Monihan 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene— Carl W. 
Hintz 

Eastern College of Education, LaGrande— 
Donald K. Nelson 


COLLEGE Lipraries SECTION 


< Chairman, Donald C. Davidson, Santa Barbara 


College Library, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; secretary, Elizabeth Smith, Wittenberg 
College Library, Springfield, Ohio 


_ Program chairman, Edwin T. Coman, Jrs Uni- 
-© versity of California, Riverside 


Thursday, June 25, 9:00 p.m. 


: Setting Standards for the College Library | 
C Joint meeting of all section study groups to report 


on individual sessions previously held on Tues- 
day. 


‘Business meeting 


Jeunton COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Ruth E, Scarborough, Centenary Junior 
College Library, Hackettstown, N.].; secretary, 
Mrs. Thelma Vogt Taylor, Los Angeles Harbor 

Junior College Library, Wilmington, Calif. 


Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 


© a Standards for Junior College Librarians—a panel 


discussion 

Panel members: L. Herman Smith, Pasadena City 
College Library, Pasadena, Calif. and others to 
be announced, i 

Business meeting 
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Pure AND ÅPPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 
Chairman, Robert E. Betts, Texas Engineers Li- 
brary, College Station, Tex.; secretary, Nellie 
Larson, Peoria Branch, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Il. 





Jay Monaghan, author, will be one of the speakers 
at ALA Conference. 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 

Research in Oceanography—Dr. Rogert R. Revelle, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, 
Calif. | 

Film, “The New Frontier” 

The Library of the Allen Hancock Foundation— 
Mrs. Dorothy Halmos, Hancock Library of 
Biology and Oceanography, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Inspection of the Library 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Frances Stalker, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; secretary, Josephine M. Tharpe, 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Friday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Reels and Research—a panel discussion 

Panel members: George Makin, Research Depart- 
ment, Universal-International Film Corporation; 
Carl Millikan, Jr, Research Department, Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc.; Gladys Percey, Research | 
Department, Paramount Pictures, Inc.; and 
Frances Richardson, Research Department, 20th 
Century-Fox Film Corporation. 
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TEACHER res eee SECTION 


Chairman, Bernadine C. Hanby, Northern Illinois 
-> State Teachers College Library, De Kalb; secre- 
tary, James E. Green, State Teachers College 
Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:30 a.m. 


-Library Resources for Graduate Programs— speak- 
ars tol be announced ` 
us: HESS meeting 










UNIVERSITIES LIBRARIES SETOR 
Chairman, Arthur M. McAnally, University of 
_ Oklahoma Libraries, Norman; secretary, Neal 
_ R. Harlow, University of: British Columbia Li- 

brary, Vancouver | 


Tuesday, June 23, 2. :30 p.m. 


| Branch Libraries, Good or Bad?—a Panel Discus- 
sion of Creative Frustration~Lawrence Clark 
Powell, University of California at Los Angeles, 
cand other panel members to be announced, 

on 3 Business meeting 


Bibl iography Committee 


z Chinin Mrs, Mary T. Howe, Extension Divi- 
~ sion, Public Library, Evansville, Ind. 


Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
Co-chairman, Leslie W. Dunlap, Public Service 
Departments, University of Ilinois Library, Ur- 
bana 
Problems involved in organization of a major se- 
jected bibliography for a program such as the 





“Do you think Mr. Melcher will care if I don’t 
dress for the Newbery-Caldecott dinner?” 
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American Heritage Project : 
roe, ALA American Heritage ‘Proje 
Discussion 
UNESCO Bibliographical Program 
ter, Libraries Division, UNESCO (pape 
presented for the cata ae ae z 





Association: Join 
Chairman, Maud L. Mos : 
ington Library, Seattle 


Thursday, i June 2 ae Opm. 
Luncheon meeting = 05u ao 
Speaker to be announced- 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, David J. Haykin, : Library of Congres “88; 
executive secretary, Edwin B. Colburn, Pu 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio; chairman, - ‘Program 
Committee, Hazel Dean; University. of Southern 
California Library School, Los: Angeles, ne 


Monday, June 22, 10: 00 a. m. a 

ALA Rules for Entry: The. Proposed Re: 

A conference on the Lubetzky report, spon 

by the Board on Cataloging Policy and Hesea: 
Moderator: David ]. Haykin, Library. of Con 
Résumé of the Report ` o 
Evaluation of the Report bya administrator, a a 

cataloger, and a reference ag orota ee eae 

A reply by Mr. Lubetzky o 000 o 

Questions and discussion ae 































Work Simplification 4 in ‘Catalin 
ae Hazel Dean, Un 
fornia Library School, Los An: 
Principles of Industrial Engine 
Library Operations~A. 
Department, “Northrop 
thorne, Calif. = 
Case Studies of Small Libra es 
Case Study of a Large Lib: 
Preparation Division, Net 
Question Period a” 








Robert I E koga | 
Fae: Public ey 





Children and Young a 
Division of Libraries 
President, Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash.; executive secretary, Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago 


Sunday, June 21, 10: 30 am. 


Presiding: Marian C. Young, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Publie Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion of recommendations of Library of Con- 
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the Library of Congress 


| Monday, June 22, 4:00-6:30 p.m. 
Reception for authors and illustrators of children’s 
_ books, sponsored by California Library Associa- 
tion, Section for Work with Boys and Girls and 
by American Association of School Librarians 
and Children & Young People’s Division 


| Tuesday, June 23, 8:30-9:45 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 p.m. 


` Sharing the Pleasures of Reading—Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter, University of Southern California 


. Association OF Young PEOPLES LIBRARIANS 

Chairman: Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, Youth Serv- 
ice Department, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, Borghild I. Lee, Public Library, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 


Tuesday, June 23, 1:00 p.m. 


~~ Luncheon followed by business meeting 


Report of American Heritage Project Young Peo- 
-ples Discussion Groups—Hannah Hunt, ALA 
_ American Heritage Project 

- Report of Survey of Publishing Needs in the Field 
© of Young People’s Books—Mrs. Mildred Young 
=- Thompson, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Analysis of the Report of Publishing Needs— 
Speaker to be announced 


Thursday, June 25, 8:30-9:45 am. 


Joint discussion group with the Public Libraries 
Division on Results of the ALA Adult Education 
Survey which have Implications for Library 
Service to Young Adults 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


_ Chairman, Elizabeth H. Gross, Work with Chil- 
© dren, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Mrs. Laura Steese Pardee, Work with 
Children, Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
Beyond the Four Hills—Doris Gates, author 


Tuesday, June 23, 7:30 p.m. 

= Sierra-Pacific Ballrooms, Statler Hotel 

- Newbery-Caldecott dinner 

- Tickets, $7.50 including gratuities. Reservations 
with check or money order made out and sent to 
Mrs. Mildred Dorsey, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, 630 West 5th St, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Tickets not reserved in advance will be on sale 
at Newbery-Caldecott ticket desk near ALA 
ticket desk. 


3 Thursday, June 25, 8:45-9:45 a.m. 
© Business meeting. 
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-gress on the Sayers Report, Children’s Books and 








Friends of Libraries Committee — 
Chairman, Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Bureau of Li- 
brary Service State Library, Trenton, N.J. 


Wednesday, June 24, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Speaker: Carey Wilson, writer, director and pro- 
ducer, MGM Studios 

Friends of Libraries Groups—How They Began, 
How They may be Strengthened, and How to 
Program Their Activities—a panel discussion— 
Irving Lieberman, moderator 

Panel members to be announced 

Tickets, $5.00 including gratuities. | Advance 
reservations with checks or money orders should 
be sent to Mrs. Mary Murdoch, Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. until June 20. -Tickets 
for paid rservations will be held and may be 
picked up at Conference. After June 20 tickets 
may be purchased from ALA Central Ticket 

| June 23, 5:00 p.m. 


Desk unti 








William Ready and Chet Huntley, 
Conference Speakers 
Hospital Libraries Division 
President, Lorna Swofford, Veterans Administra- 

tion Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; secretary, 
Margaret Hannigan, Veterans Administration 
Hospital Library, Northport, N.Y. 
Tuesday, June 23, 12:30-2:00 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting. Send reservation to Lorna 
Swofford, VA Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan., 
not later than June 15 
Tuesday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Thursday, June 25, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Program meeting. Group discussion on biblio- 
therapy, administration, and the use and train- 
ing of volunteers. 
Insurance for Libraries Committee 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York 
Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting. 
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ce Junior Members Round Table 

- Chairman, Daniel W. Hagelin, Public Library, 
<c Lakewood, Ohio; secretary, James M. Hillard, 
Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, Conn. 


Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 
< Speaker to be announced 
Installation of officers 
< Chapter reports 
Placement service news 
Constitutional revisions 









Library Education Division 
President, William H. Carlson, College Libraries, 
© > State System of Higher Education, Corvallis, 
_. = Ore.; secretary, Marie M. Hostetter, University 
of Hlinois Library School, Urbana 


_ Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with the Association of American 
Library Schools | | 
For program see Association of American Library 
Schools 


Library Service Abroad Round Toble 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorcas W, Connor, University of 
Redlands Library, Redlands, Calif. 
E Thursday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. 
= The American in International Understanding— 
_ speaker to be announced | 
_ The American Librarian in International Under- 
 standing—a panel discussion © > 
-Panel members: to be announced — 


= Public Documents Committee 
Chairman, Carl H. Melinat, School of Library Serv- 
_ ice, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

© =œ > Tuesday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. 

Theme: Problems of Document Bibliography and 
Distribution. | 

Central Indexing and Distribution of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Documents—Roy B. Eastin, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Distribution and Indexing of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census Publications—Morris B. Ullman, 
Chief, Statistical Reports Section, U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D.C. 

State and Regional Participation in the Acquisition 
and Indexing of State Documents by National 
Agencies—L. H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City | 


Public Libraries Division 
President, Ruth Rutzen, Home Reading Service, 


“Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; executive secre- _ 


S, Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
The four sessions listed below constitute a work 
conference, sponsored by the Division and the 
Adult Education Section, Chairman, Violet 
Myer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
-= The purpose of the conference is to engage the 
public librarians of the country in study and dis- 
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cussion of the Survey of i Adu 
Public Libraries and to determine. th 
about the preliminary findings of t 





and the implications for libraries an 
cation. 7 : 
Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. : 
A symposium, What Do Libraries Have to Off 
to the Adult Education Movement? as 
Moderator: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Executive Secretary, ALA. | IA 
Speakers: Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, Director, ALA 
Survey; Dr. Bernard Goldman, Consultant, ALA 
Survey; and librarians to be announced, ©) 


Associate 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:30 p.m. | 

Discussion Groups. Equipped- with preliminary 
findings of the Survey, groups. will search for 
implications for public libraries in one or more 
of the broad areas of survey research: Adult 
Education Services, Services to Adult Edt 
tion Agencies and Community Groups, and. tl 
Library’s Own Programs and. Activities. _ 

Thursday, June 25, 8:30 am. 
Discussion Groups. Suggestions and recomm 
tions concerning the implications of the Survey 
and based on reports of preceding discussions ` 
will be prepared by the groups for the mem- 

bers of the final panel, gs 


Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. i: 

A Panel. How do the Preliminary Findings of. 
the Survey and the Reports of Discussion Groups- 
Relate to the Progressive Development. of the 
Public Library as an Educational Institution? _ 
Chairman and members to be announced ` 





Pupuic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Raymond E. Mahoney, Conely Branch 


Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Planning a Publicity and Public Relations Program 
for a Small Library—Speakers to be announced. 
REFERENCE SECTION aes 
Chairman, Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; secretary, Milton A. Drescher, — 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. = 
What Projects Should the Reference Section Un- — 
dertake? a 
Discussion groups 
Thursday, June 25, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon : 
Business meeting ; 
REFERENCE SECTION Business AND TECHNOLOGY j 
Chairman, Paul Wasserman, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. : gf 
Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
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Chairman, Thomas H. McKaig, 











Grand Rapids, Mich, © 


E Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m, 
an . ; Registration £ 
: :- General Session 










I The Library Trustee and the ALA—for our Mutual 


Benefit—speaker to be announced 


2 Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 
Discussion groups: 
«State Aid for Libraries, Type and Formation 
> Is the Library Trustee Necessary? 
The Trustee and Building Problems 
= Possible Extensions of Library Service 


Wednesday, June 24, 7:00 p.m. 
Dinner meeting — 
< Speaker—to be announced 

7 Thursday, June 25, 8:30 a.m. 
Membership business meeting 


T o $chool Library Supervisors, State, City and County 
_ Chairman, State School Library Supervisors, Mrs. 
-.. Ruth Evans Babcock, School Libraries, Division 
-© of. Elementary Education, State Department of 
. Education, Albany, N.Y. 
` Chairman, City and County School Library Super- 
visors, Annie Jo Carter, Library Service, Public 
- Schools, Nashville, Tenn. 


. Wednesday, June 24, 8:00 a.m. 
< Joint Breakfast Meeting 
_ Program to be announced 




















2 Serials Round Table 
Chairman, F. Bernice Field, Yale University Li- 
© brary, New Haven, Conn. 

Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 
Acquisition of Serials from Latin America—Nettie 
__ Lee Benson, University of Texas Library, Austin 
Acquisition of Serials from Eastern Europe— 
. Philip T. McLean, Hoover Institute and Library, 
_. Stanford University, Stanford, Calif, 

Policies for Analyzing Monograph Series—a panel 
= discussion 











’ AAU OE As. AAC INES Falo, N.Y; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 


College Libraries—Beatrice M. Quartz, Wellesley 
College Library, Wellesley, Mass, o o o 


University Libraries~Marian Harman, Univer- 
sity of Hlinois Library, Urbana 

Publie Libraries—Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 





a 


“How did they ever get so many of you authors 
here?” 

“My dear, our publishers simply sent us word to 
be here .. . or else!” 


Staff Orgenization Round Table 


Chairman, Mrs, Frances A. Griffin, Public Library, 


Buffalo, N.Y. = 4, 
Thursday, June 25, 2:30 p.m. 
Ideas, Incorporated—speaker to be announced 
Award Plan Winners to be announced 
Business meeting 
Fashion show 


i a a E oe : x £ a : : a * 
- Publishers and Libraries To Cooperate on Publicity 
`> The ALA Public Relations Committee has authorized the formation of the New York Area 
© Sub-Committee to work with the American Book Publisher’s Council as liaison between the 
_ ALA and book publishers. The aim is to achieve cooperation on the various levels of publicity 
_. and public relation available to the publishers and the libraries. 
= for a list of libraries which have access to radio and television time and to newspaper column 
Space. Those libraries which have such space are requested to notify the chairman of the sub- 
committee within the month listing the amount of time and space available, the station or 
„newspapers used, and the type of material used. This information should be sent to Harold 
L. Roth, chairman, N.Y, Area Sub-Committee, ALA Public Relations, Acquisition Division, 
New York Public Library, 5th Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y, | 


The committee’s first need is 
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School Library Workshop 

: ~ The School of Library Science, USC, an- 
x _ponnees a School Library Workshop to be held 
June 29-July 17, immediately following the 
, x Conierence 

This workshop will carry three units of 
-graduate credit and will have as consultants, 
- Sue Hefley and Alice Lohrer. Only school 
O librarians with at least 12 hours of library 
-science are eligible. Membership in the work- 
shop will be limited to thirty. For applica- 
< tions, which must be in by May 15, write to: 
assistant director, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
ce California. 





me Alumni Reunions 
O University of Minnesota Library School 
Alumni will hold its dinner on Thursday, June 
25 at 6:30 p.m. in Conference Room 5 in the 
Biltmore Hotel. Tickets will be $4.00 includ- 
ing tax and gratuity. Send reservations to 
Beverly Wilson, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
10th St, at Ximeno Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Tickets will also be sold at the ALA Central 
o Ticket Desk. 
>o University of Michigan Library School 
a Alumni will hold its dinner in Los Angeles at 


- Mike Lyman’s Grill, 751 S. Hill Street, Thurs- 
_ day, June. 25 at 6:30 p.m. Tickets will be 
$3.50. | | 


Mrs. Eva L. Thompson, 209 Milford St., 
Glendale 3, Calit., is the local chairman for 
this dinner. Mrs. Thompson will buy and hold 
tickets for alumni in advance, if requested and 
money is sent directly to her. Tickets will also 
be sold at the Central Ticket Desk. 

The University of Illinois Library School 
Alumni reunion in Los Angeles will be a dinner 
and theatre party. Dinner will be held at 6:15 
on Thursday, June 25 at El Coyote Cafe, 7312 
Beverly Boulevard. Turnabout Theatre, 716 
La Cienega Boulevard at 9:00 p.m. Dinner: 
$1.60; theatre, $2.40. Send theatre reserva- 
tions with check to Mrs. Dorothy M. Halmos, 
Hancock Foundation Library, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, by June 1. 


NASL Conference 

The annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries will be held in Los 
Angeles, June 19-23, at the Biltmore Hotel. 
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Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and. Dinner Tick 

As a convenience for conference deleg 
there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk f 
the sale during the Conference of tickets for 
all breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service by 
arranging for the sale through this central — 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed on 
sale, numbered consecutively and accompanied — 
by full information, should be in the hands of 
Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Office, 50 East | 
Huron Street, Chicago by June 1. : 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may. function” efficiently: E 


1. Name, date, hour, place, price | of functior 
and ticket number should Appear i on 4 
face of ticket. = 

. Tickets should be a convenient size , fo 
handling, preferably about 3 x 2K inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale _ 

for each function must be numbered con- 
secutively beginning at one, 5 
4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; 
only those ready for unrestricted sale are 
to be supplied. | as 
5. There should be only one price fee: all: 
tickets for a given function. It is advis- 
able to have the price of the ticket include 
tax and gratuity, and avoid odd cents. ~~ 

6. Sat will not be accepted at the ticket Ee 

des an 

. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: | 
a. Day and hour when advance sale should 

close, : 
b. Name of group apenaii authorized — 
to deal with the ticket desk. F 

8. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to — 

the authorized representative will be in cash. 


to 


=l 


Entertainment 


The Los Angeles local committee is arrang- 
ing for a concert by a fine local chamber or- 
chestra known as “Evenings On The Roof.” 

This special concert for the ALA convention 
will be held on Thursday, June 25 following 
the library school dinners. As it is scheduled > 
at the same time as the square dancing session, -~ 
also being planned, the concert will offer a 
choice of entertainment, 
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edical Library Association = 00 0 00o oo 
- Preceding the conference, the Medical Li- 
brary Association will hold its 52nd annual 
“meeting at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
= City, Utah, June 16-19, 1953. William D. Pos- 
~~ tell, Louisiana State University School of Medi- 
~ eine Library will preside. 


























-Hospitality Center . 
© Mss. Elmer Belt, chairman of the ALA Con- 
_. ference. Hospitality Committee, announces 
plans for a Hospitality Center to be established 
in the Los Angeles Public Library Staff Recre- 
ation Room from Monday through Friday from 
4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. during conference week. 
Hosts will be library staff associations in Los 
-.. Angeles and nearby cities; libraries participat- 
.. ing will be Beverly Hills, Glendale, Long Beach, 
_. Los Angeles City, Los Angeles County, Pasa- 
dena, San Marino, Santa Monica, South Pasa- 
dena, University of California, and University 
of Southern California. The Center will be 
<an informal place for visiting with friends and 
meeting new acquaintances. There will be re- 
- freshments: and a bulletin board where an- 
-mouncements and invitations of special Open 
House events in many Southern California li- 
_ braries will be posted. 


< Clearing House For Library Problems 

>- A Clearing House for Library Problems, 
sponsored by the ALA Headquarters Library 
will be located in the Renaissance Room, 
~~~ Booths R 10-11. It will serve as a center for 
those seeking information on various library 
_ problems and as a medium for appointments 
with consultants on library subjects. Helen 
_T. Geer, headquarters librarian, will be at the 
booth during exhibit hours to answer questions 
and to make appointments for consultant 
- service. 


~ Post-Conference One Day Tour 


Would you like to see something of the 
romantic Spanish and Mexican traditions of 
_. California? At Padua Hills the romance and 
- beauty of early California and the charm of 
< Mexico are brought vividly alive by a group 
_ of Mexican players. 

_ Aone day bus trip is scheduled for Saturday, 
June 27, to Padua Hills, where luncheon and 
~the theatre will be enjoyed. Both American 








~ food and Mexican dishes are served by the | 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


same Mexican boys and sefioritas who enter- 
tain during the meal and also appear on the 
theatre stage in the afternoon. 

Included on the tour will be a visit to a 
winery at Guasti, where the world’s largest 
vineyard is located. Vines were first brought 
to California by the Franciscan Fathers in 1771, 
who made wine for the church. 

Only 164 people can be accommodated on 
this trip, due to the size of the dining room at 
Padua Hills. Price for the day’s trip is $5.70, 
which includes bus fare, lunch, theatre, and 
trip through the winery. Tanner Gray Line 
buses will pick up passengers at 8:15 a.m. at 
both the Biltmore Hotel and the Statler and 
will return at 5:45 p.m. Tickets should be 
picked up at convention ticket desk not later 
than Monday evening, June 22. 

A deposit of $1.00 is required three weeks in 
advance by Padua Hills, so please copy or fill 
out the coupon below and enclose $1.00 and 
mail by June 1 to Helen Luce, librarian, San 
Bernardino County Library, 364 Mt. View 
Ave., San Bernardino, California. 


S o a e D E OERO A N dite ad a ee nn ne eee 


Reservation for Padua Hills trip, 
Saturday, June 27, 


1 enclose $1.00 deposit for Padua Hills. 


Library 


a a Se I a a a S 


Address ..........., Oe, DA a LAOS gg ae eS eh E a n EN 


m me o ld dae a, ie mh y I e A A O sb do bm iih mi p me ms ia 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberN ATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized. service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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ightseeing in Los Angeles 
ne 24th is The Day! 
Yes, your free afternoon during the ALA 
x Conference will be Wednesday, June 24. On 
that day your Entertainment, Recreation and 
“Sightseeing Committee has planned tours to 
give you an opportunity to see some of Los 
3 Angeles and vicinity with a library accent. 

‘Los Angeles is noted for its distances be- 
tween places of interest so to make those miles 


easier to cover there will be busses available 


-to take you along scenic routes to some of our 
_ Southern California libraries. 
A large variety of independent tours will be 
“available for your choice of recreation but on 
these specially planned tours it is necessary to 
- have your reactions to our suggestions at the 
earliest possible moment. If fewer than 40 per- 
sons indicate interest in any one tour no formal 
arrangements will be made for it. 
Please look over the following list of tours to 
see which one you may want to take. Check 
_ the coupon for your choice and send it to Zada 
Taylor, Hollywood Library, 1623 Ivar Avenue, 
~ Hollywood 28, California. 
~~ Afl busses will leave the Biltmore Hotel at 
2:00 p.m. and will return at 6:00 p.m. Each 
| tour will cost $1.75 per person, No deposit 
-is required but plans for transportation and 
‘guides depend on your interest. Tickets will 
Jë ivailable at the Ticket Desks through Mon- 
y evening, June 22, and may be purchased 
up to that time during the Conference. 
“Visitors driving their own cars may follow 
these same routes to visit all libraries’ except 
the motion picture studios. Reservations for 
~ the Huntington Library for those not going by 
bus must be made at the Ticket Desk by Tues- 
_ day noon, June 23. There is no charge except 
for tr ansportation. No admission to motion 
picture studios is possible except on busses pro- 
` vided by the local committee. 


Wednesday p.m. June 24, 1953 


I. Henry E. Huntington Libran y and Art 
Gallery 

The world famous Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery will give ALA visitors an opportu- 
nity to see “Pinkie” and “Blue Boy” as well as 
its collections of rare and beautiful books and 
manuscripts. The Library will be host to ALA 
members for refreshments in the magnificent 
gardens, 





II. University of California at Los Angeles 
This trip will take you out the Sunset Strip 
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host to ALA visitors for tea. 





to Westwood and the Los Angeles 
the State University. The main. lib ; 
some of its branches (Engineering, 

Chemistry, Art, etc.) will be cae 
The tour will return via the William Andie 
Clark Libr: ary where the University will be 


HI. Public Branch Libraries 

The latest in modern functional branch li- 
brary buildings may be seen on this tour, =~ 
Going out Wilshire Blvd. past the Veterans > 
Home and Municipal Airport to Westchester 
the busses will stop at the new Westchester 
Branch of the L. A. Public Library and con- _ 
tinue via the Pacific Coast Highway through 
the Palos Verdes Estates to the new North — 
Branch of the Long Beach Public Library. The |. 
Long Beach Staff Association will be host for ` 
tea at the North Branch. z 


IV. School Librari ies 


Different segments of three out of the adi e 
nary school libraries—Junior College. High- 
School and Elementary—will be included on 
this tour of the Los Angeles Harbor Area and 
Long Beach. Long Beach School Librarians k 
will be hosts for tea to ALA visitors. a 


V. Motion Picture Studios 


A very limited number of tickets will be = 
available to visit a motion picture studio lot and 
see its Research Library. | 


CONFERENCE TOURS 


No deposit required but the local committee 
needs this information to assure you of a good — 
time. Tickets will be available for purchase 
at the time of the Conference at the Ticket E 


Desks. Each tour is $1.75 per person. A 

p m e me e me me me e ma pa. aae e a mae e a an ae oa me e mae a a n a mn a a m 

E i 

i Wednesday—June 24 

_ 1. Henry E. Huntington Library and Art } 

: Gallery f ' 

1 .... IL University of California at Los Angeles i 

i .... HL Public Libraries ' 

1 .... IV. School Libraries i 

: . V. Motion Picture Studio ; 

O NAME: Fae cc een shi AER 

i i 

* ADDRESS: .i5-3405 nua raaa A | 

i CITY & STATE: sonari eerie i 
i 

: MAIL THIS COUPON OR COPY TO: t 

i Zada Taylor, Hollywood Library, l 

ı 1623 Ivar Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 4 

i i 

i 3 
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like a folding chair. 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid ~“ 

in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops--for parties, luncheon groups-~for 
stand-by or permanent installations. 
























Aubrey DeVere: Victorian Observer 
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wraps problem 


Put away, the 
: Checkerette stores 





® 
VALET RACKS 





a loaiad, industrial Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CT-2 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


112} WEST 37th STREET + 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA PRESS 


* * * 
Recent Titles 
Your Diabetes and How 
to Live With It 
Rogers and Leverton 
$2.50 
* 

Food Becomes You 
Ruth M, Leverton 
$3.50 
* 


S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C.S.J. 
$4.00 
* 
In Preparation: 
Art and Substance in 
George Meredith 


Walter F. Wright 
$3.75 (June) 


LINCOLN 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in 





CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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; e-Conference Meeting Ce 
The Intellectual Freedom Commitee, the 
Book Acquisitions Committee, and the Board 
on the Acquisition of Library Materials, are 
sponsoring the Second ALA Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom to be held in Los An- 
geles June 20-21, The theme will be “Book 
Selection in Defense of Liberty.” 

Speakers will include Harold Lasswell of 
Yale University; David Dietz, Science Editor 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers; and Joseph 
Henry Jackson, Book Review Editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

The $1.00 registration fee should be sent 
in advance to Hazel Rea, Library School, USC, 
Los Angeles 7. | 


Western Week Program 

The Mutual Broadcasting System will again 
put on its Western Week program May 10-16. 
During the course of previous programs, Mu- 
tual has offered to make available to public 
libraries posters about the program and to the 
library’s resources and reading in the field, and 
welcomes inquiries from librarians. Librarians 
interested in working out a libri ary program 
with the broadcasting program might wish to 
get in touch with their local MBS station. 


Facts from HQ 


In 7 months the ALA American 
Heritage Project shipped out over 43 
miles of film! Sent for vi iewing by dis- 
cussion groups, from September 1 to 
Mareh 31, 1953, this amount was handled 
by the Chicago office only. It does not 
include films borrowed from nine deposit 
collections maintained by the project. 

Jack B. Spear, director 
ALA American Heritage Project 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public. schools 

request us te make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


THE American Cotege Bureau operates in all 


divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fist Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university, Both or- 
ganizations are excellently e pi ped to render 
service to institutions that nee rans for we 
have a large library division ad T librarians. are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard | Chicago 4, Hi. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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Positions Wanted 


"Tl Positions Open PERSONNEL 





Positions Wanted 


© SCHOOL Librarian, young woman, desires sum- 
= mer position. High school, civil service, and col- 
lege teaching experience. Available June 15. B 
534, 

WOMAN, BSLS, MS, desires position as direc- 
tor of college library, preferably in Southeast. Ad- 
ministrative experience in high school and college 
libraries, B 535. 

-o SCHOOL Librarian, Library School graduate 
_ wishes position as Supervisor of School Libraries 
= or of Children’s Work. Experienced in directing 
work of Children’s Room and in organizing school 
libraries. Fine recommendations. B 536. 
EXPERIENCED librarian, woman, B.A. and 


B.S. in L.S. would like position in scientific or tech- — 


=o nical reference or special library. B 539. 

» “WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Illinois, whose experience 
includes six years as womans college librarian, 

_ wants librarianship of college, university or teach- 

ers’ college in Illinois, Indiana or adjacent states. 

Available Aug. 1. B 519. 

EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S. Hlinois. Ex- 

perience in reference, college, university and 
technical school libraries, wants position as head 
- eataloger in college or university within 150 miles 
“sof: Chicago or Indianapolis. Available July 1. 
B520. | i 
WOMAN, B.S. in L.S., past middle age, desires 
_. position as cataloger in university or public library 
“oras librarian in small public library, in Midwest. 
Experienced in both fields. Available July 1. 
B 543. 
MAN, 33, BA., B.L.S., addl. grad. stud., broad 
= educational backgrd., Soc. Sci, lang., extensive 
_ admin. and organiz. exper., south, midwest, west. 
B44, ` 









Positions Open 


~ JUNIOR librarian, immediately or July 1, New 
York State professional certificate or eligibility; 
_ good salary, regular increments; new library ad- 

jacent New York City. Peninsula Public Library, 
280 Central Avenue, Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—Stoekton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California, Expanding library 
system in fast growing section of California needs 
Senior Librarian—Extension Department ($306- 
$382), Branch Librarian ($323-$404), Junior Li- 
brarian—children’s work ($274-$340) and Junior 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of S0¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, 


institutions may advertise to fll staff positions. 
nuvi statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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wanted by university library in the Pacific North- 


Personal members may advertise for positiona for themselves; 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 










Librarian—bookmobile . ($274-$340). 37 
work week, vacation, sick leave, retireme 
service status. Apply Director of Library 

ASSISTANT librarian in city-county. libr 
gram, operating bookmobile and active adw 
cation program in growing community. Must hi 
some experience, and real interest in communit 
integration, A stimulating position, offering chal- 
lenge and opportunity. Knowledge of reference 
and cataloging necessary. Apply: Huntsville. — 
Madison County Library, Mrs. Claude H. Davis, 
Chairman, Huntsville, Alabama. 

ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. -~ 
Two new positions open. Branch library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. Be- 
ginning salary $3,200, regular increases. Vacation, —— 
sick leave, social security benefits. Five day week . 
and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for library 
school graduates. B510. | | oe 

CATALOGING position open July 1, 1953, — 
South Central medical school library. Library _ 
school graduate with medical library cataloging 
experience preferred, but cataloging experience in- 
a university or. college library acceptable. Some 
circulation work, 40-hour work week, no night 
work. Starting salary $3200. B., 542. — 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Progressive Chicago —_ 
suburb. 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation. Chance: 
for variety of work. Apply: Librarian, Glenview 
Public Library, Glenview, Ilinois. 


WANTED. Librarian I. San Bernardino | 
County. Starting salary $282, maximum $343. 


One immediate appointment to work in the schools — 
department, both high school and elementary ~ 
school work. Apply County Civil Service Office, —. 
236 Third Street, San Bernardino, California. og 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin~and it pays . 
well, too! New positions open up all the time. Put 
your name on the placement list of the Wisconsin 
Library Association Committee on Professional and: 
Personnel Problems by writing Box B 511. a ate 

CHILDREN’S librarian, start immediately, 37 -> 
hour week, near New York. In charge of Young > 
People’s Library building. Apply Helen Wheeler, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. College library, Ver- 
mont. Position open July 1, 1953. 89 hour week, 
11 months. Library school graduate. Salary de- .. 
pendent on qualifications. B 527. 

TWO professional assistants: Children’s librarian, 
cataloger. Retirement plan, 4 week vacation, sick — 
leave, 40 hour week. Library degree required. 
Beginning salary, $3,780. Apply: Librarian, Public 
Library, Aurora, Ilinois. 

ONE General Assistant and one Cataloger 


west. Good beginning salaries, excellent working 
conditions, chance for advancement, congenial at- 


Rates for 


Payments should net be made 
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mosphere, progressive staff, B528. 
_ PROFESSIONAL Positions: Openings as Assist- 


E 


ant Reference, Cataloging, Order and Circulation 
Librarians; also as Aeronautics. Dept. Librarian. 
Effective July 1. Midwest university; degree from 
library school required; offer month’s vacation, sick 
leave, retirement and faculty status (instructor). 
Salaries $4,100, B 530.  _ 
_ UNIVERSITY research library needs catalog 
assistant, also Order and Reference Bibliographer. 
Salary approximately $3,400. Write: W. Roy 
sa © | Holleman, Librarian, Scripps Institution of Ocea- 
i nography Library, University of California, La Jolla, 
| Calif. - o 


© LIBRARIAN wanted for Travelling Branch and 
< general circulation in a suburb of 75,000. Driver 
_and clerk provided. Library Science degree re- 
o. quired; experience not necessary. Minimum salary 
` $3,300. 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 days 
sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Evanston Public 
© Library, Evanston, Ilinois, 
«T'S funto work in a friendly city. We need a 
_ Head Children’s Librarian with L.S. degree. Re- 
_ sponsibility for book selection and community con- 
= tacts. Fine opportunity in pleasant surroundings 
_ for alert, capable young woman. 5 day week, 
 jiberal vacation, sick leave, retirement. Salary 
$3,420-$3,720 depending on qualifications. Apply: 
Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian to serve both children 
and adults in new County project. Salary open. 
For details write to County Librarian, Tulare 
County Library, Visalia, California. 

REFERENCE Librarian, County Library Sys- 
tem, in Central California. Salary open. For 
further information write to County Librarian, 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. 

CATALOGER-—training and experience re- 
quired; salary schedule, 39-hour, 5-day week, four 
week vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply: 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 

-o LIBRARIAN-—sole charge small village library 

+ thirty minutes from New York City. M.L.S, de- 

gree or State certification, 40 hour week. $3600 
salary, two weeks vacation, State retirement. 
Apply: President Board of Trustees, Pelham Public 
Library, Pelham, New York. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Chicago Suburb. Be- 
ginning salary will depend on qualifications. Mini- 
mum $3400, Applications from June 1953 L.S. 
graduates invited. Write Frederick Wezeman, 
Chief Librarian, Public Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 

PIED PIPER wanted! Fast growing suburban 
library needs enthusiastic children’s librarian with 
L.S. degree. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, sick 
leave and retirement plan. Salary range $3400- 
$4000. West Orange Public Library, West 
Orange, N.J. | 

ASSISTANT Librarian for midwestern state 
teachers college. Must have M.S. in L.S. degree 
and either teaching or school library experience. 









and salary. Retirement plan, sick leave, and paid 
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vacation. Write to Neal S. Gomon, President, 


Position open September 1, 1953. Faculty rating- 





Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. ae 
REFERENCE Librarian, in charge of Adult ~ 
Services in Library 45 minutes from New York 
City, 5 day week, professional vacation 4 weeks, 
sick leave, New York State Retirement plan. 
B 538. 

WANTED: Readers’ advisor and a_ reference 
librarian for a growing city. Salaries depend on. 
qualifications and experience. Parnily_ Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. © 

TWO openings August Ist, for Children’s Librar- 
ian and General Assistant in beautiful suburb of 
Chicago. Library seience degree required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Salary in neighborhood of 
$3800. B 540. 

LIBRARY school wants energetic man, Ph.D. 
preferred, interested in cataloging. Apply: Head, 
Dept. of Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. | 

CATALOGER: Temporary position (9 mo.). 
Training experience required. All college vaca- 

‘tions, minimum salary $420 per month. Apply: 
Librarian, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Illinois. ) 

MUSIC Librarian: Training and experience re- 
quired. New record collection to be cataloged. 
38 hour week, sick leave, retirement plan, college 
vacations, minimum salary $420 per month. 
Apply: Librarian, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Tlinois. 

HEAD cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 pop. 
3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hr, 5 day week. 
4 wks. vacation. Sick leave and retirement. 
Salary $3859. Experience necessary. B 541. 

TWO positions: Librarian, small branch; and 
children’s librarian. Grade I. Salary range $272 
to $336, depending upon experience. One month 
summer vacation, sick leave, social security, and 
pension plan, 37% hr. 5-day week. Apply: Library 
Association, Portland, Ore. , 

FIRST Assistant, in a branch library and also an 
opening for a CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Good 
salary. Apply: Librarian, Cleveland Heights Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

INDERSTUDY, preferably a man, to assume the 
Librarianship of The New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, Newark, N.J. Qualifications: Administrative 
ability, training and experience in archival work, 
including cataloging books and manuscripts, care 
and preservation of historical records, research and 
general library procedure. A knowledge of New 
Jersey history would be ideal but any experience 
in the local history field will be helpful. Salary 
open. Apply: A. J. Wall, Jr., Director, care of the 
Society at 230 Broadway, Newark 4, New Jersey. 

CITY of Richmond, California, population 
100,000, offers position as Jr. Librarian in modern, © 
new Library building. Salary range $295-$326 
monthly. Liberal vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. Interested applicants communicate 
with Personnel Office, City of Richmond, prior to 
May 22, 1953. 
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The long conveyor belts and stock shelves which make The Baker & Taylor Co. “book head- 
quarters” for thousands of libraries 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
BOOK SERVICE 


also 


Long Playing Record Service 
(Any Manufacturer) 


ood Discounts on Books and Records 





rite for New Juvenile Catalog 

Write for New L.P. Record Catalog 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Hillside, N.J. 
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COURTESY OF SCHOOL 


Now available! New teaching 


aids for Childcraft! 


School libraries and public libraries pro- 
viding special services to teachers will 
welcome our four new Childcraft booklets. 
They are designed for use in the kinder- 
garten through third grade and will help 
both teacher and child to get the most out 
of Childcraft’s wonders. 


Pre-tested! These new booklets are the re- 
sult of a successful 2-year experiment with 
Childcraft in daily use in representative 
school systems of different sizes and types 





AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


in various parts of the country. So the 
more than 2,000 references included have 
already proved their practical value in the 
classroom. Attractive illustrations add to 
their interest. 


Prepared under the direction of teachers 
from five major metropolitan school sys- 
tems, these booklets are ideally arranged 
for the teacher’s convenience. We feel sure 
you will want a set for your library. Fill 
in the coupon below... today! 


[rococo -- - - - -- - --------- 


garten through third. For your set, write 


3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Name 


CHU era State 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





EXECUTIVE 


FREE! Complete set of Childcraft’s 4 valuable 
new teaching aids sent free on request. There 
is a separate booklet for each grade -— kinder- 


Mr. 


William F. Hayes. Childcraft, Dept. 3155, Box 
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HEN I made reserva- : 

tions for a three-week 

stay at Kenyon Ranch 
in southern Arizona, I planned to de- 
vote myself exclusively to horse- 
back riding, swimming, sleeping, 
and gaining five pounds. I came 
back with six added pounds and a silver pin 
which I acquired by becoming a charter mem- 
ber of the Santa Cruz Historical Society. The 
Santa Cruz Historical Society, I will have you 
know, is a serious-minded group of light- 
hearted people and is one of the newly born 
organizations in the Southwest which are con- 
cerned with ferreting out, fitting together, 
and preserving interesting facts about local 
history. 

So far I have learned that Tucson was the 
only walled city that ever existed in the 
United States and that Tubac, which is no 
longer a post office, was once the largest town 
in Arizona. There is an interesting story 
about paper bills printed in Tubac by a man 
named Poston. Each denomination bore a pic- 
ture of a certain animal, such as a horse, a 
rooster, or a pig. These pictures were easily 
recognized by the Indians. If we could have 
similar paper money which would vary in 
value according to the commodity pictured, 
we might yet beat inflation. 

Really, this game of digging up local his- 
tory in a small region is far more fun than 


Canasta. I am all for it. Here on the near 





omment 


north side of Chicago in an area that 
can be covered on foot, the most 
amazing things have happened and 
at the moment I know little more 
about Chicago than I do about 
Tubac! That I have lots of good 
company in my ignorance is some- 
thing that a Chicagoan should not boast about. 
= It’s not too big a jump from local history 
to national and state flags. Never have we 
had such an enthusiastic response to a mail- 
ing as that which followed our gift to li- 
braries and schools of a reprint of our new 
article on Flags, and letters continue to ar- 
rive in every mail. 

This morning I renewed acquaintance with 
the striking Arizona flag, which combines a 
copper star with the old Spanish colors, red 
and yellow. While in Arizona I heard some 
interesting things about the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, so I looked that up in the Fact-Index. 
An informative Fact Entry sent me to the sec- 
tion on the Western Advance in the United 
States History article. There I not only read 
about the Gadsden Purchase but found a fasci- 
nating map showing all the blocks of territory 
in the United States annexed by treaty or pur- 
chase. 

New see where my membership in the 
Santa Cruz Historical Society has led us—all 
around the lot. And I almost forgot to say 
that I know the woman who as a girl made 


the first South Dakota flag! 
LIL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, HL, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 


amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 


25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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{los Angeles) in June 
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3-Dimensional Planning 
gives wings to the imagination— 
puts “NEW LIFE" in your library. 
It's done with exact scale models 
by NEW LIFE’s planning staff 


to give you a photo supplement 









to the draftsman's layout. 
It’s simple, accurate presentation. 
Thru the "window" of the photo, 


you can “see” it 






before you buy it! 












to see at L.A. (Booth 39-40); 
to use wherever you are 


NEW 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s Lit- 
erature. Lillian H. Smith. June 1953. 


Considers children’s books as literature, not as tools serving a 
secondary purpose. The author analyzes the qualities of certain 
classics in each type of children’s literature and thereby estab- 
lishes the criteria for evaluating children’s books of today. This 
book will help anyone—the librarian, teacher, parent, student of 
education—who wishes to increase his knowledge of how to pro- 
vide the best reading for children. 200p. $4.50 


Personnel Administration for Libraries; A Bibliographic Essay. 
Ralph E. McCoy. June 1953. 


Constitutes a survey of the large body of personnel literature in 
all its aspects (written primarily after 1935), with particular ref- 
erence to its application to large and small libraries—public, col- 
lege, university, school, and special. It is intended to give the li- 
brary administrator, and all who supervise, a guide to the solution 
of specific personnel problems. The essay presents a synthesis of 
concepts and techniques formed from the works it cites. Over 
450 works are included. Detailed subject index is appended. 


104p. $2.25 
RECENT 





Subject Headings for Children’s Ma- 
terials. Rue and LaPlante. 1952. Based 
on nation-wide curriculum research as 
well as school and public library surveys 
of what children ask for and how they 
ask for it. Designed for use in children’s 
rooms in public libraries and in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, this list 
will be a valuable tool wherever children 
and young people use subject headings. 

240p. $4. 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. 
Adamson. 3d ed. 1952. A buying guide 
of over 700 titles, priced at $1.50 or less, 
selected for suitability to public and 
elementary school library use. 40p. 65¢ 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Haebich. 
1953. Annotated lists of books, primarily 
biographies, under a subject index of 
more than 200 vocational subject head- 
ings. For use by librarians, counselors, 
and students themselves seeking books 
that will illuminate particular fields of 
work in the confusing world of many 
jobs. Material ranges from easy to schol- 
arly; includes some for the handicapped. 

64p. $1.25 


Salaries of Library Personnel, 1952. Tim- 
merman. 1953. Results of the March 
1952 survey by the ALA Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. Covers more than 
25,000 positions in 1024 libraries. 

60p. $1.25 


COMING 


County and Regional Library Development. 
Basic Reference Sources; An Introduction to 
Materials and Methods. (Shores’ 3d edition of Basic Reference Books) 


= AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 11 
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ah American Educator 


PROFILE] 


The 


American Educator 


Encyclopedia 


WORTHY OF YOU... and 


Your Reference Needs 


LIBRARY-SCHOOL PRICE, for the Ten 


Volumes . . $59.50 plus delivery 


MEANINGFUL! CONCISE! DEPENDABLE! 


MORE THAN 5,060 PAGES of 
enriching text and dramatic 
illustrations (many in coler) 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to visi? 
ws af Booth 8-49, ALA Conference, 
hes Angeles, June 21-27. 


“THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


® AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
& Norik Michigan Avenve 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 


FREE FOR ALL 





Self-contradiction? 


The Music goes round and round... 
And like Little Black Sambo’s Tigers . . . 
Is swallowed in its own thoughts. 
I refer to 
“Acceptance of an advertisement by the ALA 
Bulletin does not imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Association” and “Tell 
them you saw their advertisement in the ALA 
Bulletin.” 
Please . . . be not self-contradictory and dis- 
continue either one or both. 
Jor H, Bamery 
Box 364 Peabody 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Can we have that once more, pleaser—Ed. 


Magazine Article 


I am gathering material for a magazine article 
about the manifold services of the public library 
and would like to hear from librarians who are 
offering services to their community which, so far 
as they know, are unique. 

THEODOR SCHUCHAT 
1020 19th Street NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 
What magazine?—Ed. 


ALA Dues 


In answer to Mr. Ralph Hudson’s letter on 
raising of ALA dues in the March 1953 issue of 
the ALA Bulletin, should like to state that I think 
Mr. Hudson’s views do a distavor both to the 
ALA and the library profession at large. Un- 
doubtedly, as state librarian of the oil-rich state of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Hudson has his ALA dues paid for 
him and probably, since he is performing a capable 
job, the state would not mind paying a few dollars 
more if necessary. This halcyon state of affairs 
is not true unfortunately for all librarians—it is 
particularly the younger professional librarian, 
anxious to be active in the ALA who finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to pay rising dues which he must 
pay himself since salaries are not keeping pace 
with rising living costs. 

The point is not that ALA dues should be in- 
creased but rather that the ALA program should 
be tailored to meet the income now coming in 
from membership. In other words, as in our 
federal government, there should be a balancing 
of the budget before more ambitious plans are 
undertaken. It is easy to say that physicians pay 
$25 dues a year and isn’t our profession worth 
the same—it is indeed if everyone in library work 
were professional, but Mr, Hudson should re- 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 


closes and holds Microcards 


firmly and always in square.” 























Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 


of all models. 


oe 





NO EYE STRAIN, PA 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING 





Libraries, public or private, throughout. 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26times 
and centered on a screen 974” x 1014". 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 
The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 





READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


Arrangements bave been made with Kodak Lid of England to prodace a similar reader. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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LIBRARIANS SAY 
“IT’S TOPS” 


The 64th Edition 





VALUABLE REFERENCE 
BOOK—More than an Atlas 


* Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cover— 
400 pages—~beautiful colors. 

+ A new book—not just a reprint of a pre- 
vious edition of this famous Atlas. 

e An exclusive Cram product, result of over 
86 years experience in the editing and pub- 
lishing of Teacher Aids for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Libraries, 

e Indexes compiled to meet library require- 
ments. A new foreign index with locations 
‘indicated by latitude and longitude. 

+ Table of contents lists over one thousand 
references, 

+ Many other exclusive features too numer- 
ous to mention. Nothing published like it. 

+ Satisfaction guaranteed—~Price $25.00. 
Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 
703 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, ind. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


_ good wishes 


member that not only are there a small percentage 

of professional, library school-trained librarians in 

the profession compared to the many, many “li- 

brarians” in the field and also the salaries of li- 

brarians and physicians even in this age of in- 
flation are not comparable. 

Enka SCHNURMANN, head 

Public Relations Dept. 

Paterson (N.J) Free Public Library 


L A Program 


Believe me, the membership will rise up and 
call you blessed if you get the Los Angeles pro- 
gram into the May issue as promised. 

Dorotay Ersanyn Coie, editor 
Library Literature 
H. W. Wilson Co, 


More on the new "Bulletin" 


(Editor’s note: Much as we like and give thanks 
for the many commendatory letters we have re- 
ceived—and we hope they continue to come—we 
must after these selections cut the subject down to 
size. Exceptions: letters designed to improve the 
Bulletin or to cut us down to size.) 

My copy of the ALA Bulletin when I finish 
reading it these days is a sight to behold—a horrible 
example of physical desecration of the printed 
page; corners turned down, articles torn out, lines 
underlined! There is so much in it of real interest 
and USE, items I want to follow up in some way, 
that I am using it as a tool as I never have before. 
And “before” is a long time! Thanks so much. 

FRANCES CHRISTESON 
_ Chief ref. librarian 
Los Angeles County Pub, Library 


If your issues in the future will continue the 
good taste and excellent layout expressed in your 
past three issues, your Bulletin is made, It is 
certainly an improvement of 100 per cent. 

Wirttam P. WreEDEN 
Books and Manuscripts 
Palo Alto, Calif, 


In any event, I am glad for a chance, though 
it is but the testimony of an embryonic librarian, 
to say how thoroughly I have enjoyed the Bulletins 
and what a grand piece of work I think you are 
doing for-librarians. | 

Frep M. Corum 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


I find such a steady improvement that I would 
like you to know how I personally feel about it. 
In format and in content it has become increasingly 
more valuable for the membership. . 

Please accept my congratulations and continued 

for the job you are doing so well. 
WILFRED L. MORIN 

Public library consultant 
N, Y. State Library 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


: VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
..» large and small. 


= = 
E E Just off the presses, big new color- 
ma ee) fu] library bookstack equipment 


catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file 
systems, and accessories, Yours without obligation. 
Just write “new library catalog’ on letterhead or 
card, -vd mail today. Virginia Metal Products Corp., 
Dept. “A.g,1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Sherwood-Forest. ‘Library, Detroit, Michigan. Solid plate brackets shelves. 
Closed ends and top cover. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio.. 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves, 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ee AE also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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New Magazine? ` 
~.. I second the motion of Helen Jane Jones of the 
= Los Angeles Co, Law Library, that the name of 
the ALA Bulletin should be changed and her 


suggestion 
with mine. 


for a new name happens to coincide 


Tf the contents of the Bulletin might, in your 
_.- and others. opinion, not bear out the need for 
- such a new name, I suggest that steps be taken to 

bring out a badly needed magazine devoted to the 

COo “American Librarian”; a personality magazine. 

.. Librarians are interesting people. Have we not 

> the world at our threshold? Let us find some ways 
_ of knowing more about each other. 
: aa b = ‘Lee H. GREGORY 

County librarian 
( Mich.) Library 

:- Point 1, no comment. Point 2, note this issue, 


-o second in series “Living Librarians” and more to 
co o: come.—Ed, 





Presque Isle Co. 








“Coverage 
© . The Book Evaluation Committee of CLA is 
© most grateful to you for the splendid coverage of 
_ the “Distinguished Children’s Books of 1952” in 
` the April issue of the ALA Bulletin. Your layout 
_ staff is especially to be complimented on the attrac- 
>- | tive presentation of the list. The prominent an- 
=. nouncement on the cover, the well-chosen and 
well-placed illustrations, and the selection of type 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


333 E. Ontario St. 
& 
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| A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Chicago 11, Hl. 


will, we hope, attract the attention of many li- 

brarians in addition to the “naturally partial” chil- 

dren’s librarians. It is indeed’ n ia to see 

such interest in children’s books continued in a 

publication which must be bombarded with re- 

uests for space from the many sections and 
E 

Errm Lee Morais, chairman 

Book Evaluation Committee 

ALA Children’s Library Assn. 


Follow-up on endpapers 


“Dear Miss Morey: 
“|. . If the librarian has requested it, we in- 
clude the fly leaf, back and front, just as it is 
on the book with our white fly leaf, which is a 
continuation of the lining paper, preceding it. 
For this there is no additional charge. 
“If the endpapers are removed and placed or 
mounted otherwise there is an extra charge 
depending upon the time in removing and 
remounting. Hertzberg Craftsmen, 

Ernest Hertzberg” 


ANE Morey, librarian 
Duluth (Minn.) Public Library 


Continuations (Cont.} 
Me, too, on not carrying articles over to some 
distant page! 
Ruta H, GARRETT 
Durham, Conn. 
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VISIT McCLURG'S DISPLAY 


Ts Al Sranan 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE 
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JUNE 21 through 27 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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DOUBLE your Book s 


without increasing your floor space 


STOR-MOR 
BOOK DRAWERS 


Now—a practical, economical system of compact 
book storage. AMES STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS 
convert every other aisle into valuable storage 
space, adding up to twice your present capacity. 
Units are easily installed, a few at a time or a 
complete conversion, replacing the conventional 
freestanding or multi-tier shelving. 





© Adaptable to present libraries and new buildings. 
è Easy accessibility for reference and filing. 
e Effortless, trouble-free drawer operation. 


è Drawers interchangeable and adjustable to any 
desired height. 


© Rigid all-steel construction for the heaviest book 
loads. 


efore expanding your present library, or planning 
a new one, investigate the advantages and econo- 
mies of this readily adaptable system of compact 
Storage. Full details upon request. 


W.RAMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 HOOPER STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


See STOR-MOR Book Drawers at the A.L.A. Conference. 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel — Booths R-25 and R-26 
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AM ERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlino $ 





COVER 
-Harold L. Hamill (left) and John D. 


`` Henderson, are the co-chairmen, 
=o Local) Committee, Los Angeles — 


ALA Conference. They are shown 


Dus here during the planning period 
with a map of the Golden: State. 


Mr, Hamill is city librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library and Mr. 
Henderson librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Publie Library. Es- 
timates of conference attendance 
vary from 3000 to 4500. What- 
ever it may be, these gentlemen 
and their several committees have 
a welcome Jei for everyone. 





Acceptance of an PE by 
the "ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 


and those interested in the library 


. sworld,. It carries official news of the 


| “Association, dts. authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 


ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 


‘The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature” in the "Li- 
brary Journal,” “Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 
‘Manuscripts submitted for pibes 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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RETAIN THE ORIGINAL COVER APPEAL . 
IN YOUR REBOUND BOOKS 





*PUBLISHER’S ORIGINAL JACKET TREASURE TROVE REPRODUCTION 


Your rebound books need no longer look drab and uninteresting. Re- 
binding with beautiful Treasure Trove covers retains all the appeal of the 
publishers’ original illustrated covers and paper jackets which do so much 
to stimulate the impulse to read. 


The unique, exclusive Treasure Trove process was developed after years 
of painstaking research to adapt publishers’ graphic arts methods to rebind- 
F ing. Thus, Treasure Trove uses the same basic photographic, art, engraving, 
and printing techniques the publishers themselves use in producing illus- 
trated and design covers and jackets. The result is high fidelity reproduction 
of the artist’s original conception in fine detail, and brilliant colors. Truly, 
the most forward step in library bookbinding history, yet Treasure Trove 
Covers cost no more than ordinary covers. 





Treasure Trove Covers are available from leading library binders in the 
United States and Canada who are thoroughly experienced in their craft. 
For a list of these establishments and a sample Treasure Trove Cover, 
write +» & as 


BRARY BINDING SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 1413 Des Moines 5, lowa 
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Staff 


Our April note on packaged public relations brought both oral 


and written reproach. They say we threw stones at existing public 


EDITOR : l 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
` Mari Sabusawa 


relations services and discouraged the use of aids in public rela- 
tions work. Because a rereading shows that the note might be so 
interpreted, we want to deny at once any. such intentions. 
library public relation services we know about have been tried and 
proved valuable. Our intended pitch was {and still is) that the 


The 


package, no matter how well designed, requires some time some 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remiey 


loose upon the community. 

In reality a public relations package will 
demand the librarian’s time to a degree con- 
sistent with the desired result. In the case of 
the ALA-sponsored package of several years 
ago, it was our opinion that the base cost plus 
the librarian’s time and effort required to make 
it effective, all added up to a rather expensive 
service. Moreover, it seemed as if that time 
and effort could, even if one started from 
scratch, produce a creditable if a less thorough 
public relations program. By contrast, certain 
packages give a maximum result for a mini- 


mum of effort. Whatever it may be, the de- 


cision is the librarian’s. It is up to him to 
assess any package in terms of cost, effort, and 
results, When value is there, let him get on 
with it! | 


Another carry-over, this time from May, 
concerns our remarks on the splendid and 
comparatively rapid development of the Arkan- 
sas Library program. Along about the time 
those words were written, a book-loving resi- 
dent of Arkansas appeared at headquarters. 
We suspect that Arkansas librarians would con- 
sider the book circulating methods of our 
visitor as being at best unorthodox and per- 
haps not constructively helpful to the broader 
program now developing steadily within the 
state. It’s certainly not in support of unor- 
thodoxy of method or methods in any sense that 
we want to note Ted Richmond’s visit. 

The story of Ted Richmond, the Arkansas’ 
Wilderness Librarian, appeared some months 
ago in The Saturday Evening Post. It’s sec- 
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effort on the part of the librarian. Too often, it seems, the librarian = 
expects a package to do a tremendous public relations job all by ==> 
itself, as if it were a mechanism which one winds with a key and sets — 


ondary to our purpose that the story raised pro- = a 


test in some quarters and praise in others. We 
are interested now in the human element. 
Briefly, the story of Ted. Richmond is that of a 


man who, with no formal training, has spent the E 
greater part of his lite in an almost fanatical 
devotion to the cause of books and reading. — 


Using his back and his feet he has made books | 
available to many backwoods Ozark families — 
who might not en have had such an op- 
portunity so soon if Mr. Richmond had not 
come along. 

When, during his visit here, we talked about 
some of his experiences, one couldn't help wish- 
ing that a little of his devotion to the cause 
could be spread among potential library re- 
cruits. 

“One day,” he said, “I found I had about 
enough money to eat for seven weeks. At the 
same time there were some books I'd been aim- 
ing to get—some we needed badly. Pretty soon 
we had the books.” | 

“And you ate?” we asked. . 

“Berries,” he said. “For seven weeks I lived 
on the woods. Tried some new dishes, too. 
One of ’em was that burr—what is the name of 
it? Anyway it was bitter. Berries and bitter 
burrs.” 

We repeat that we have no particular taste 
nor knowledge for cataloging the goods and 
evils of Ted Richmond’s methods or his results. 
A life so dedicated to the service of books is in 
itself sufficient recommendation to the Valhalla 
of book-lovers and librarians. 

R. L. R. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


The Fund for Adult Education began, in September 1952, an, 
experimental program of Internships, Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships in the field of adult education. ALA was invited to 
name a candidate to participate in the 1952 program. Miss 

- Rebecca Camp, Assistant Secretary, Vermont Free Public 

= Library Commission, was nominated and received a grant for 
three months observation in the adult education departments 
of several libraries. The Internship, Fellowship and 

_ Scholarship Program is now a permanent part of the program of 
= FAE and the Fund's Board has set up a National Committee on 
Study Grants in Adult Education. This Committee will 
initiate and administer a full-scale program of fellowships, 
scholarships and other training grants. Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, has accepted 
appointment as a member of this Committee. The Committee's 

= first meeting will be held shortly in Chicago and will soon 
be able to offer full information on the program. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM NOTES 


All awards will be made together in a general Awards 
Ceremony at the Second General Session, Wednesday, Jime 24, 


at 10 a.m. 


“Evenings on the Roof," a concert of contemporary chamber 
music, will be given in the Biltmore Music Room, Thursday 
evening, June 25. The same evening will feature a "Western 
Square Dance" in the Pacific Ballroom, Statler Hotel, with 
Bob Osgood, one of the country's leading callers, and the 
music of Jack Barbour and his California Clippers. Refresh- 
ments for dancers and onlookers will be provided by the 
Hospitality Committee. 


LOS ANGELES PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

An Audio Visual Workshop will be held in Fowders Hall, USG 
Campus, Jime 19-21. This is under the sponsorship of the 

ALA Audio-Visual Board, the University of California School 
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of Librarianship, and the School of Library Science, USC. 





Institute on Library Work with Children and Young People, 
June 18-20 - see May ALA Bulletin for details. 







- “Whittier College, Whit 
of the Conference will : 

Liberty." A A eee ater AEA. GomaZiet go Tatelleoe 
tual Freedom, ALA Book Acquisition Comilttes, and ALA Bo 
on Acquisition of Library Materials. aes 











Especially. Recommended Readin in this issue: Th 

experiment of the Cleveland Public Library so ¢ 
presented by Fern Long and Ramon Elias. Many o 
also be interested in the second in the series. 








A Joint Conference on Intellectus Freedom will 2. Th ‘a 


Librarians, the Pore. on Mr. Graham by Lawrence S, Thompson. 





advertising Droit ou campaign is ao uer ae. = 


The ALA Federal Relations Committee has secured Phillips 
Temple, Librarian of Georgetown University, as its Re. 
Assistant to assist in the preparation of the Committee's 
review of policies and programs of U. 5. Government Agencies © 
in the development of Lib: 












brary service throughout the coutry. 
The Committee is ae a presenting such a imation Dotore 
the Council. — | | 





The Federal Goverment of Germany has again invited the ALA to 
name librarians for inclusion in a four-weeks information tour 
of Germany under the sponsorship of the Federal Government. 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman and Mr. Jack Dalton participated in a 
similar trip last year. Present plans call for the tour to 
take place in February 1954. 








David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
May 15, 1953 
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Chere’s None Finer... 


BOOTHS F-7, F-8-FOYER 
ALA CONFERENCE 
Biltmore Hotel » Los Angeles, Calif. 





Public Library Installation, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


These illustrations of a recent installation speak for themselves. Here is 
modern comfort and efficiency, plus the soft, warm natural beauty found 
only in wood library furniture. 


Note the new “Innovator” table. Constructed without the usual wide apron, 
readers enjoy new comfort and convenience. Adjustable glides in each leg 
permit positive leveling on any floor. 


Located in the heart of the greatest concentration of wood furniture manu- 
facturing in the world, The Myrtle Desk Company has been creating fine 
wood furniture FOR OVER 50 YEARS. In Mid-Century Library Furniture you 
will find the hallmarks of quality that only skilled craftsmanship based on 


long experience can produce. 


See your nearest dealer — or for free literature write direct te — 


“MYRTLE DESK COMPAN 








HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA: 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Cape Town— 
Chicago— 
Belgrade 


Orro H. Srour 


In DECEMBER 195] I Lerr the University of 
Cape Town Library on my first study tour over- 
seas. Then I did not imagine that I would take 
up an appointment as an UNESCO Technical 
Assistance expert in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 
the later part of 1952. That I would write these 
lines in a hotel called Balkan, spelled Baxan, 
that down on the small market in the Ulica 
Marsala Tita (Marshal Tito street) hundreds 
of New Year’s trees are for sale, that the flags 
have the hammer and sickle, that I would see 
in the quaint orthodox churches all the many 
hundred candles lit for Slava, one of the great 
national days of the Serbian Orthodox church— 
that the church bells are ringing everywhere on 
Sundays and that the wireless signature tune of 
Radio Belgrade is the opening bar of the “In- 
ternationale.” 

I must have travelled some miles in this last 
year, Often American librarians received me 
with the friendly greeting “you are sure a long 
way from home.” I often feel now still further 
away than when I spent a few days with a 


is assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Capetown Li- 
brary, South Africa. A na- 
tive of Germany, Dr. 
Spohr studied at Heidel- 
berg, Berlin and Vienna. 
He migrated as a political 
refugee to England in 
1934 and then to South 
Africa. In 1952 he was 
awarded a Carnegie 
scholarship to study mod- 
ern duplication methods 
in Europe and the United 
States. Here he relates 
informally some of his 
travel experiences. 





OTTO H. SPOHR 
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“Glamoé’—a Serbian folk dance, here performed — 


by members of the Serbian ensemble of the Yugo- 
slav National Ballet. This ensemble, under Mdme. 
Olga Skovran, made a successful tour of Paris, 
London and Monte Carlo in 1952, and is scheduled 
in the United States for an extended tour early in 
1954. 


friend of mine from varsity days in a small col- 
lege town in Ohio. There in the house of a 
professor I saw an amazingly fine private li- 
brary. We would talk there of old days we had 
together in Berlin, Heidelberg and Budapest, of 
my old love for the South East of Europe, to 
which I was to return for the first time again 
after 20 years. 


Four Continents and Fifteen Countries 


In less than five months I “covered” nearly 
four continents, “did” more than fifteen differ- 
ent countries, visited more than a hundred li- 
braries and institutes. To be honest, Asia I 
barely touched, but for the few hours we went 
ashore in Aden, when the boat refuelled. We 
went to do some sightseeing in this outpost of 
the Orient. I missed seeing a library there, but 
there was a street, where innumerable dentists 
advertised their skill with bloodeurdling pic- 
tures and the story in English, Chinese or 
Arabic. 

The most Southern point was my “home” li- 
brary in Cape Town, the most Northern the 
bookstall on the airport in Iceland, the most 
Eastern library I saw in Zanzibar—and a nice, 
fairly large public library at that; the most- 
Western was the library of Monmouth College 
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in Illinois; the hottest in an excellent museum 
in Dares Salaam; the coldest was the newsstand 
in Goose Bay, Labrador; the largest the Library 
of Congress and one of the smallest the four- 
lingual ship’s library of the boat that took me 
round East Africa through the Mediterranean 
to Europe. 


Cologne 


There was that day when I had visited the 
first new German Central Catalog and Bib- 
liographical centre for Northwest Germany and 
the Rhineland, in the University library of Co- 
logne. There they had enough staff, but hardly 
any e le a so that much of the catalog 
has to be written by hand. There is no money 
for photographic methods. On coming back to 
my hotel there was a letter from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. It informed me, 
that despite my late application they were sup- 
porting not only my study tour in Europe but a 
visit to the United States as well. I was so ex- 
cited I hardly noticed that ice cold wind com- 
ing over the Rhine—my first real winter again 
after 18 years in South Africa. Then all the 
planning where I would go and whom would 
I meet on my first visit to the States. 


Yugoslavia 


It is now quite an experience that I should 
exploit the fruits of my study trip in a country 
= which has been termed an “underdeveloped” 

one. I am not so happy with this word. Yugo- 
slavia had the rough edge of West-East-Euro- 
pean history ever since the Roman and Byzan- 
tine empires broke up. It became one of the 
battlefields of East and West, and again today 
faces hundreds of miles of Iron Curtain. An 
incredible mass of opposing influences; overrun 
again and again by invaders, dominated by 
foreign conquerors for many hundred years. 
Peoples of various origin, of conflicting religious 
creeds, with a multitude of languages today 
strive for unity. - Through the centuries the 
Slaves of the South struggled for freedom and 
independence. Today the Federated Peoples 
Republics of Yugoslavia present culturally as 
rich and colorful a picture as most of their 
fascinating folk-costumes; often as poor and 
sad as some of their tragic sounding folk melo- 
dies. But there seems to be a hard and unre- 
lenting spirit to unite this country, to free it 


from the shackles of its past and to lay the ~ 


foundation for a better future. 

That is where the Technical Assistance 
Board of the United Nations through its vari- 
ous agencies like UNICEF, WHO, UNESCO 
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and others gives a helping and guiding hand. 
That is where I have been seconded to an 
UNESCO mission to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of a technical and scientific 
documentation centre. 


New York 

It was a great day when the first BOAC 
Tourist plane touched down in Idlewild, New 
York, on the first of May 1952 and friendly 
American officials rushed us through passport 
and customs formalities—and there I was an 
hour later in the big town of New York. I shall 
never forget the homeliness I felt, when the 
Carnegie Corporation received me as a friend. 
Here all financial, travel arrangements, all ap- 
pointments were already made, before I could 
even mention them. There was some real cor- 
diality, when the various librarians showed me 
the New York Public library and its many di- 
visions. I could hardly grasp how this vast 
organization runs so smoothly and efficiently, 
how it retains such a strong, learned and quiet 
atmosphere in the midst of an enormous, loud 
and busy city centre. 

This American friendliness is something we 
know too little about outside the States—I felt 
it is a human achievement greater than many 
a thing one commonly praises the States for. 
No wonder that such spirit has helped to build 
up a library service, hardly anywhere else to be 
found. I was fascinated to go over some of the 
libraries at Columbia. It was good to meet 
Miss Winifred Linderman again, now teaching 
at the Columbia Library School, and who some 
years back started the United States Informa- 
tion Library in Cape Town. We talked of 
mutual friends in far away South Africa over 
my first real American lunch in the pleasant 
Ladies Club at Columbia. 


Belgrade 

There is a very active United States Informa- 
tion Library in Belgrade—its windows pla- 
carded with dozens of photographs depicting 
America with neat captions in the strange look- 
ing Cyrillic—Serbian script. The reading rooms 
are always crowded; the neatly bound, clean 
books carry America’s writing in many a Yugo- 
slav home. 

I met the librarian, Miss Helen Beko and her 
assistant, Miss Nancy Anderson at a party given 
by the Bibliographic Institute, happily joining 
the Kolo, the national folk dance of Yugoslavia. 
Here, where during the days for the last few 
years with great energy and enthusiasm great 


[Capetown .. . Page 270} 
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Recipe for Respect 


June ADAMS BIERMAN 


AS A PRACTICING LIBRARIAN of the postwar 
vintage, I am in favor of a bold new effort to 
break down the stereotype for librarians which 
is, if not the most enduring, at least the most 
unendurable part of our heritage. Maybe we 
cannot become what the idealists would have 
us. I do not see librarians the very pastiche of 
a page of Vogue or Esquire. I do not see them 
always smiling, relaxed, the masters of the 
right word to the right person. I do not see 
them as the archetype of the cultured intellect. 
But I do see them accepted into the community 
of professional people with equal respect and 
equal dignity. | 

To achieve any kind of a new look in librar- 
ians we must first face up to things as they are. 
Let us admit right off that the term “librarian” 
has come to be used by some more as a label 
than a title. The young lady who dons a tailored 





Let's start cooking! 





jacket and a mannish shirt may be told she is 
“dressed like a librarian.” I myself have been 
guilty of “acting like a librarian,” as one of our 
most book-loving instructors put it, when he 
caught me trying to camouflage some un- 
processed books, in a vain attempt to keep 
them out of the hands of the faculty until they 
had made their official debut into the collec- 
tion. To be called a librarian in a certain tone 
of voice is a slur, indeed. It well beseems us 
to wipe clean our title and polish up our 
nameplates, We are the same proud guild 
which was discovered so appreciatively by 


librarian, Valley Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles City Junior 
College District, was an in- 
structor in Spanish before 
she entered library work 
some four years ago. “This 
is my first library position,” 
writes Mrs. Bierman, “and 
one which keeps me on the 
enthusiastic side of life.” 





JUNE ADAMS 
BIERMAN 
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Langston Hughes and which now and again 
is held to possess all the knowledge in all the 
books. 7 

For my part, I would say that it is not the 
kind of shoes which have done us so much 
harm as the harried look and the negative 
reply. Is there something so innately deaden- 
ing about the card catalog, something so hope- 
lessly weighty about circulation statistics that 
all personal spark and verve are immediately 
precipitated out of the library recruit? Library 
organization can be overwhelming enough to 
the casual borrower without adding the hazard 
of an unapproachable staff. Nine patrons out 
of ten would prefer to put up with an occa- 
sional filing error in the card catalog in ex- 
change for an optimistic and inviting look in 
the eye of the librarian. We need the heart 
“—how shall I say?—too soon made glad” rather 
than the high priestess’ competent gleam. 


Perelman and Plato 


In a place which houses Perelman as well 
as Plato, there is bound to be a modicum of 
friction. In a place which aims to serve all 
the people all the time, you will have to say 
no to some of the people some of the time. 
But “no” is one word too many of us say too 
often and too well. It is our booby trap. We 
organize. We set up rules and routines. We 
become protective and restrictive. We feel 
maternal about our collections. We find our- 
selves being called “custodians of books,” when 
we should be known as “catalysts of books.” 
Perhaps the best advice we can pass on to the 
library school graduate is to use the word 
“yes” with almost gay abandon. He will be but 
giving the patrons what is rightly theirs. Let 
us never forget that all the materials in libraries 
are not ours, but “theirs.” 
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Stop 
Being 
Atlas! 


MONA 





HARROP 


STRONG 


I, Mona Harrop Stronc, being sound in 
mind, memory, and body so that the years of 
retirement just beginning are eagerly antici- 
pated, have little to bequeath to my fellow 
librarians except some observations about 
librarians, the deductions drawn from them, 
and an exhortation. 

The exhortation: Stop being Atlas. Especially 
if you are forty-five or past. You are going to 
retire some day, so prepare for it; and with all 
my heart I hope you have an adequate pension, 
or a nest egg, or both, Not that I believe the 
best things in life carry a dollar and cents sign. 
The good life that Plato wrote about and the 
virtues that Aristotle urged men to live by 
and the Golden Rule speak of values that can- 
not be measured by the gold standard. But the 
dollars and cents help when you need bread 
and butter and an aspirin. 

Granted your spirit is young and your health 
robust and you feel like a million and the 
weight of the heavens is a cheerfully assumed 
burden and you love every minute of your 
responsibility. What I don’t grant is the idea, 
inferred by your attitude, that your library 

(department, division, bookmobile, — ete.— 
_ strike out the inappropriate words) will dis- 
integrate into rubble, that the books will 
vanish into hands of borrowers who never 
return them, or that your co-workers will go 
off chasing butterflies or the tail of the rainbow 
if you shift the burden a bit. 

Consider Atlas: his older brother was Pro- 
metheus (“Forethinker”), another brother was 
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Epimetheus (“Afterthinker”). Atlas himself, 
obviously not a brain, sided with the Titans in 
a hassle with Zeus and as punishment was 
condemned to hold up the heavens for the rest 
of enternity. I doubt if anyone in all these 
centuries has said “Thank you” to Atlas. 

Looking back over my years in the library 
world, I recall with lively appreciation three 
different types of librarians. When I was 
young and green and anxious to try some of 
the ideas gleaned in library school, I used to 
make suggestions to Miss A., head of the de- 
partment in which I worked. Usually, she 
greeted my ideas with a skeptical “ll have to 
think that over.” Usually, shed say: “That 
idea you had yesterday ... I believe it might 
work. Don't you want to try it?” Of course I 
wanted to try it, and of course, when she 
turned down an idea with a fair logical ex- 
planation, I accepted her decision. | 

Then there was Miss B., a woman of such 
vision and understanding that even when she 
explained why one’s ideas were not practical, 
she encouraged one to fresh efforts. I've 
thought about her often; how she instilled faith 
in themselves into the faltering and down- 
hearted and how, more by example than by 
words, she made one think of library work as 
infinitely rewarding to the librarian. 

With particular delight I recall the third 
type of librarian, Mr. Z., a wise gentlemen 
who knew full well just what words make me 
go all out to prove my point. When I went 
to him with a new idea, hed say: “I don’t 
think it will work, but you try it anyway.” 
When the idea did work out well, as they 
always did, for he was adept at winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff, he would beam with 
happiness and tell me how pleased he was. 

Atlas may never had heard a “thank you,” 
but these three librarians have; and they are 
remembered with an appreciation too deep to 
put into words. Why? Because they knew 
when and how to shift a bit of the burden onto 
other shoulders. They knew there was more to 
this business of being a librarian than the end- 


head, Editorial Department, 
Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, has been editor of the 
“Guide Post” since 1934. 
Mrs. Strong, a member of 
the Cincinnati staff since 
1927, retired from her posi- 
ieee tion earlier this year. 
MONA HARROP 
STRONG 
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less counting of statistics, the answering of 
questionnaires and the making of surveys, 
that a really great librarian must develop other 
and younger men and women. He must give 
them every chance to grow in their work, a 
growth that comes only with responsibility 
conferred and accepted. He must be more 
than a good administrator or a bearer of 
responsibilities—he must be great enough to 
train people to succeed him. 


After You're Gone 


You shudder at the words “someone to suc- 
ceed you.” They brush too close to your deep 
and subconscious fear. What if your assistants 
succeed you before you are ready to retire? 
What if one of them takes your job from you? 
I believe this is almost impossible, for as you 
develop your assistants, you develop too. 
Some will teave you, going to other libraries, 
maybe to positions better paid than yours. H 
they do, rejoice, and take a quiet, and by all 
means unuttered satisfaction in the part you 
played in developing their talents. Remember 
you did not give them their talents—those 
came from God—you provided the opportunity 
for their development, so be proud and humble 
at the same time. 

Need I mention what sort of a person the 
librarian should not be? Remember those who 
hampered you; who criticized every move you 
made and never a word of praise for your hard 
and often good work; who gave you work to 
do but, by overseeing every step you took, 
deprived you of initiative. Remember those 
who crippled your spirit and killed your zest for 
your work. 

One of the saddest sights in this world is 
the staff of a library which has no pension 
system. Here one finds people working when 
they are no longer fit for it; when they are tired 
to the bone, half-ill, discouraged, frightened; 
when their minds can no longer grasp problems 
quickly. 

I wonder if the younger members of the 
library profession have ever thought how diffi- 
cult it is for older members to ask for a pension 
or to work for one. They stand in danger of 


being accused of self-interest. It seems to me _ 


that every librarian under the age of sixty 
might work for pensions for the whole pro- 
fession. 

For those who have narrowed their interests 
until practically nothing but their work is left, 
the thought of retirement is doubtless terrify- 
ing. As one of my co-workers said the other 
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day, “If I have to look for something to do to 
keep myself contented after I retire, I might — 
as well stay at the library.” The solution 
to her difficulty, of course, is to be found in 
those excellent guides which we librarians have 
been handing to library users for the past 
decade—the books on cultivating new interests 
after retirement. 

As I think about the retired librarians I 
know, it seems to me that, by accident or de- 
sign, they prepared for retirement for years 
before it began. They enjoyed many activities 
~-gardening, sketching and painting, member- 
ship in organizations which have a public serv- 
ice program, an intellectual interest such as 
Irish literature, all hobbies that take time and 
energy but not an outlay of much money. 
Retirement to them was welcome because it 
brought leisure to further develop interests 
they had nourished always, 

So hang on to your hobbies and your outside 
interests; cultivate new ones if you have the 
time and strength. 

Give young staff-members a chance to de- 
velop into top-notch librarians; shift some of 
the burdens onto their shoulders. 

Be receptive to the new ideas and at the 
same time remember how much you have to 
teach those who have spent fewer years at 
librarianship than you—not just the technique 
and the know-how, not statistics and question- 
naires and surveys which in their attempts to 
measure the results of our labor sometimes are 
so burdensome that one has little time to be a 
librarian; not just the intimate knowledge of 
the community you serve, but that intangible 
something which, for want of another term, I 
call the spirit of librarianship. This, too, it is 
our great privilege to teach the younger men 
and women, 

It is a generous spirit, one of giving and 
serving. It is putting the right book into hands 
that are eager for it, before eyes that hunger 
for it, before a brain that will take fire from 
it. It is to be a link in the long chain that 
comes down to us from Socrates and Plato, 
from Aquinas and Shakespeare and Galileo and 
Guttenberg, from Jefferson and Thoreau and 
Whitney, to the philosophers and scientists and 
artists and authors of our own day. It is a 
goodly company. We may well be proud of 
our place in it. 
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Living Librarians—ll 


Skip Graham 


LAWRENCE 5S, THOMPSON 


A Kentuckian may be a goateed colonel, 
a julep-sipping Bluegrass aristocrat, or a 
Winchester-toting mountaineer, but to the 
world of librarianship he is a jovial, quick- 
witted, imaginative fellow named Skip Graham. 
Most of Skip’s friends have to consult Who's 
Who in America to discover that his real name 
is Clarence R. Graham, but no one ever for- 
gets him as a personality on or off the job. 
In the decade that Skip has guided the desti- 
nies of the Louisville Free Public Library, 
books have begun to assume a role in Kentucky 
civilization comparable to that of thorough- 
breds, and readers have become as numerous 
as colonels. 

The source of Skip Graham’s competence 
as a librarian lies in his imagination, initiative, 
and cooperativeness. He doesn’t want a Bab- 
bitt warren of readers, even though no disciple 
of popular culture south of the Ohio has ever 
done a more effective job of bringing books 
and readers together. He visualizes constantly 
new cultural experiences for Louisvillians, and 
he lets no technical obstacles stand in his way 
to realize them. His tools are not only the 
machines of communication but also his own 
contacts throughout the city and region. Skip 
is as well known and as highly respected at the 
University of Kentucky in Lexington as he is 
at the University of Louisville, where he holds 
an important appointment as consultant. His 
opinions command as much attention in the 
government offices in Frankfort as they do in 
the chambers of Mayor Charles P. Farnsley, 
his fellow-plotter for a better Louisville and a 

eater Kentucky. 

A native of Louisville, Skip began his career 
at the same institution that has enjoyed the 
services of other noted librarians such as 


director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, last ap- 
peared in these pages a year 
ago with an article on books 
and libraries in Turkey. Al- 
ways active in publications, 
he shows here another side 
of his writing talent. Two of 
his forthcoming books are 
The Kentucky Novel and 
Waiblinger in Italy. 
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Clarence R. Graham 


R. B. Downs, L. R. Wilson, and Carl White. 
During these first years as a student assistant 
in the University of North Carolina Library 
he picked up some of the high ideals of public 
service that have contributed so largely to 
Chapel Hill's reputation as the Athens of the 
New South, but his subsequent experiences and 
his own intellectual development have yielded 
an individual whose principal debt is to Mother 
Nature. Like ancther famous denizen of the 
great interior valley, Skip might well say of 
himself, “I ’spect I growed.” 


The Liberal Background 


In 1934 Skip Graham received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Louisville, an- 
other institution whose liberal traditions have 
meant much for its region, in this case the 
Ohio Valley. He had served for four years as 
librarian of Louisville’s Parkland Junior High 
School, but now he was ready to be a “sure- 
nuff” librarian, and consequently he crossed 
the river and went to Cleveland to enroll in 
the library school of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. After receiving his professional library 
degree from Western Reserve, he served his 
apprenticeship in 1935-36 at the Louisville 
Free Public Library. This first professional 
post bore a conventional title, “assistant to the 
librarian,” but the man under whom he served 
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was no conventional librarian. From Harold 
Brigham, then librarian of the LFPL, Skip 
learned many of those high standards of pro- 
fessional action and thought which were later 
to distinguish the office of President of the 
American Library Association for 1950-51. 

For the next six years, 1936 through 1942, 
Skip learned things the hard way in his own 
shop, the National College of Education Li- 
brary in Evanston, Illinois. The Chicago ex- 
perience was a valuable one, for here in the 
nerve-center of American librarianship he came 
to know men, movements, and libraries of na- 
tional importance. The late Theodore W. 
Koch, Skip’s neighbor in Evanston, once told 
this writer that a year well-spent in a Chicago 
library was worth two in a library school. By 
this standard of informal education Skip had 
the equivalent of a doctorate in library science 
when he returned to his native Louisville in 
1942 as Harold Brigham’s successor in the 
LFPL. 


The Silver Lining 


If the Brigham era in Louisville was one in 
which a steady hand was needed to guide 
Kentucky's largest public library through the 
Par years of depression and the disastrous 
flood of 1937, then the Graham era was, ap- 
propriately enough, one of expanded services, 
new facilities, and general cultural enrichment. 
The relatively lean war years gave Skip time 
to win the confidence of his staff (abundantly 
proven on more than one occasion) and to 
organize the crusade for culture that has won 
the Letter Library Award, the George Foster 
Peabody Radio Citation, and the John Cotton 
Dana Special Award, and an enduring place in 
the cultural history of the Commonwealth. 

The Letter award, “for the humanizing of 
knowledge,” was granted to the LFPL “for 
unique advances in extending service through 
the newer mediums of communication, moving 
pictures, sound recordings, radio, and televi- 
sion and for successful establishment of 
‘neighborhood colleges’ set up in six branch 
libraries in cooperation with the University of 
Louisville.” Skip Graham’s friends and profes- 
sional colleagues might add a prayerful amen 
to this kudos for the humanization of knowl- 
edge. His personal repertoire extends from 
the choicest limericks to a special talent for 
convincing academic a that even an 
FM transmitter or a wire recorder can be 
harnessed to serve the humanities. 

Those of us who wonder what the South 
would be like today if General Lee had had 
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one atom bomb can lay aside idle speculation 
when we read reports of the effects of the FM 
transmitter, WFPL-FM. One day’s program 
from this powerful instrument for culture in 
the New South is more than the equivalent of 
one of “Marse Henry” Wattersons thunderous 
editorials in the Courier-Journal of the late 
nineteenth century. Indeed, the University 


_ of Georgia’s Journalism School, named for an- 


other champion of the New South, Henry W. 
Grady, saw fit to award WFPL-FM the George - 
Foster Peabody Radio Citation “for outstanding 
public service by a local station during 1950.” 
By way of commentary on natural development 
of educational radio broadcasting, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the outer peripheries of 
WFPL-FM and the University of Kentucky’s 


+ WBKY-FM are almost contiguous today. 


Skip Graham, master weaver of all the 
threads of public relations, has brought them 
into a single effective design that focuses all 
Louisville’s attention on the library which can- 
trace its origins to one of the most spectacular 
lotteries in American history. Today it is not 
a lottery with its brass bands and free beer but a 
combination of radio, television, film, and re- 
cordings, banded together as stout allies of the 
book, that attract readers. The latter instru- 
ment, by the way, is here to stay, according to 
Skip’s way of thinking, and he is none the less 
aware of the importance of the basic etymo- 
logical relationship: of “librarian” and liber for 
all his, work with the non-book media. Ap- 
propriately enough, however, these excursions 
into “progressive nonbook services” won LFPL 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Award in 
1948. The subsequent lustrum has proven 
abundantly, in the very concrete terms of ever 
increasing use of books, that the gadgets and 
devices of the audio-visual field supplement 
the book rather than compete with it. 


Books, Too! ; 

Along with the development of audio-visual 
programs, library service with books was 
stepped up, improved, intensified under aggres- 
sive leadership that could exploit every ally of 
the printed page. The vigorous interest of 
Charlie Farnsley, mayor of Louisville since 
1948, the active cooperation of the University 
of Louisville (where Skip has been a consultant 
since 1946), and the enlistment of such varied 
groups and agencies as the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Louisville Public 
Schools have made it possible for the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library to do many things 
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Carper Prada 


“Wondering why 1 have been unable to call a halt.” 


“Author, critic, and anthologist.” The first 
time I found these words attached to my 
name, I was as dismayed by the term antholo- 
gist as I was flattered by the terms author and 
critic. Was I to be linked henceforth with the 
lowly profession of compiling other men’s writ- 
ings? Was this not a harpy’s role in the wide 
expanse of literature, and must I play it hence- 
forth? Evidently I was destined for this in- 
glorious occupation, since I now have my name 
attached to twelve volumes of drama, three of 
films, and one of world literature; and I am 
committed “to the publication of several other 
anthologies. 

“Anthologizing” has levied a heavy toll on 
the seemingly nonexistent time I could spare 
during the past eighteen years of serving as & 
professor of English and drama, reviewing the 
Broadway theatre, heading the play depart- 
ments for the Theatre Guild and Columbia 
Pictures, turning out articles for periodicals, 
-and writing books. I feel as if I have been on 
a treadmill for nearly two decades, and I can- 
not help wondering why I have been unable 
to call a halt. Am I, in Freudian parlance, an 
“analerotic” individual with a “retention com- 
plex’? I don’t like to collect things more than 
most people do. Has the publication of so 
many books bearing my name poured balm on 
a lacerated ego? I doubt this, since I had 
a sturdy ego even before I started to publish 
anthologies, and since I have had a measure 
of success in other enterprises. The truth is 
that I never intended to become an anthol- 
ogist; the role was imposed on me by pub- 
lishers. But this is not the whole truth by any 
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“Other men’s writings” 


of an Anthologist 


Joan GASSNER 


means, for I have inaugurated some of the 
projects that resulted in bulky volumes, I have 
learned much in the course of editing the 
books, and I have been stimulated as well as 
irritated by the challenges and limitations in- 
herent in the work. And I have also come to 
consider it, from time to time, necessary and 
useful, 


The First Step 


My destiny was forged in the offices of 
Simon and Schuster. This enterprising firm 
conceived the idea of publishing a huge an- 
thology, a “Treasury of the Theatre,” in 1934. 
Clifton Fadiman, then editor-in-chief for the 
publishers, turned the project over to me. We 
had been classmates at Columbia University, 
I had performed minor editorial chores for S. 
and S. since leaving the university, and I 
had now been “playreader” for the Theatre 
Guild for a number of years. But a “name” 
editor was needed for the expensive under- 
taking, for I was not yet known as an author 
and drama critic. I suggested Burns Mantle, 
the dean of newspaper reviewers. We selected 
thirty-nine plays tegether by the simple process 
of my selecting the European and pre-modern 
English plays while Mr. Mantle chose the 
modern English and American ones. We didn’t 
see eye to eye on a number of the selections 
but we deferred to each other, while both 
of us found it necessary to defer somewhat to 
the practical wisdom of Simon and Schuster 
in the case of such selections as Of Thee I 
Sing, the Gilbert Seldes adaptation of Aristo- 


* 


phanes’ Lysistrata which had just had a suc- 
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cessful Norman Bel Geddes production. The 
publishers also urged us to include the phi- 
losopher Horace M. Kallen’s Book of Job As A 
Greek Tragedy. 

Publishers have to be heeded by anthologists; 
even a well-established editor has to throw 
them a bone now and then. In turn, the pub- 
lishers throw the editor a bone or two. I was 
allowed to include modernizations of two 
medieval plays, Everyman and The Brome 
Abraham and Isaac, which I had made for my 
own gratification. JI was also fond of the 
Japanese Noh Plays that very few people 
knew in the English-speaking world. (Yeats 
knew them and patterned several of his 
most distinguished short plays on them.) My 
exotic taste was indulged by the publishers 
with some headshaking but with the consol- 
ing reflection that my selection, Sotoba Ko- 
machi by the fourteenth century poet-drama- 
tist Kwanami, would occupy only a few pages 
of double columns in a book that ran to over 
sixteen hundred pages. Above all, I was vic- 
torious in my insistence that in addition to 
having a lengthy introductory account of the 
drama since the time of Aeschylus (written 
jointly by Mr. Mantle and myself, with the 
former attending to the post-Victorian English 
and American theatre), the book was to contain 
a separate, more or less scholarly, introduction 
to each of the thirty-nine plays. This enabled 
me to make the compilation a sort of running 
history and criticism of world drama. And 
having gone out on a limb in allowing me to 
swell the size of the book, the publishers in- 
dulged me further when I proceeded to add a 
lengthy appendix listing (by periods) and de- 
scribing well over a hundred other plays that 
had distinction or some special claim to signifi- 
cance. 

A Treasury of the Theatre by Mantle 
and Gassner became the largest and most 
thoroughly edited one-volume collection of 
the drama ever published in America~or, in 
the world, for that matter. Subsequently, in 
1940, it was broken up into two volumes and 
re-edited for use in the colleges. And in 1950- 
51, the sixteen-year-old sewn) underwent 
an expansion in three-volumes which provided 
the reader with sixty-five plays and completely 
rewritten and enlarged introductions amounting 
to a 250,000 word history of the stage and the 
drama “from Aeschylus to Arthur Miller.” 
Since Burns Mantle was deceased by then, I 
was forced to undertake the entire enterprise 
by myself, in addition to supplying my own 
English version of Sophocles’ Oedipus the 
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King and a modernization of The Second — 
Shepherds’ Play from the Middle-English, A 
college edition in two volumes was also pub- 
lished, and for that edition I provided a number 
of briefly but carefully captioned illustrations 
from the best available prints. The modern 
part of this edition has been a required text in 
about 250 university courses. 


Simple to Complex 

The above-given history of my Treasury 
serves to show how an anthologist may become 
entangled in a work that was originally con- 
ceived as an opportunistic venture by a 
publisher. A simple and seemingly routine 
undertaking snared me into making a gigantic 
Seis a entailing a research for the best 
available translations and making translations 
of my own; into integrating the entire field of 
the drama from the fifth century B.C. to 1950, 
and into writing introductory material which if 
it were not dispersed amidst the plays in the 
Treasury would bulk as a separate volume 
about three times as large as the average-length 
novel. I have no hesitation in now confessing 
that an originally humdrum assignment became 
an absorbing project for the editor. 

The original 1935 volume, moreover, led to 
another commitment that has bulked larger 
over the years than I could have possibly an- 
ticipated. In 1939, Crown Publishers, taking 
its cue from the Treasury, called upon my 
services when it decided to put out a bread- 
and-butter anthology of “best” American plays. 
At first, Crown wanted only my name, my ad- 
vice on making the selections, and an introduc- 
tion running to three or four pages. But I held 
out for giving the book a raison d'être, so that 
Twenty Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre became a unified anthology of the 
American theatre of the Depression period of 


Senior contributing editor of 
Theatre Arts Magazine and 
member of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle, is a 
professor of English at 
Queens College and Lec- 
turer in Dramatics Arts at 
the Columbia University 
School of Drama. Mr. Gass- 
ner is the author and editor 
of more than a dozen books, 
including Masters of the 
Drama, Producing the Play, 
A Treasury of the Theatre, 
and Our Heritage of World | 
Literature. 
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the nineteen-thirties, And instead of writing 
a few pages of cursory introduction, I prepared 
an eleven-thousand word essay, An American 
Decade. In it I developed both a short history 
of the decade and an argument to the effect 
that the American spirit, as reflected in the 
theatre, had not allowed itself to be over- 
whelmed by the economic depression and the 
desperate international situation. The book be- 
came the most successful anthology of American 
drama, and the essay was subsequently pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in Spanish and Portuguese 
by the Pan-American Union. I felt compli- 
mented when I discovered that the two other 
Pan-American pamphlets had President James 
Conant and Archibald MacLeish as authors. 


80 American Plays 


As the theatre rounded other periods, other 
anthologies seemed desirable—one on the war- 
period Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre: Second Series (1939-1945), and one 
on the immediate post-war period, Best Ameri- 
can Plays: Third Series (1945-1950). Both be- 
came Book of the Month alternate selections. 
These collections, supplemented by Twenty- 
Five Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre: The Formative Years (1916-1930), 
have made available to the reader 80 American 
plays, and comprise the largest library of plays 
from the modern American stage. They are not 
abbreviations or summaries, and therefore can 
be enjoyed and studied in full, as well as pro- 
duced by our community theatres. The general 
introductions to the four volumes, combined 
with separate short essays on the authors of the 
plays, adding up to another book of about 
80,000 words, comprise a short history of the 
American drama since 1916. Once more, a 
routine project became a major undertaking. 
I believe it has provided a perspective on our 
theatre, and it has helped to acquaint the 
public with American playwriting and to ac- 
custom people to read plays. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
volume, moreover, my publishers and I decided 
to anthologize American motion picture writ- 
ing. After some investigation I became con- 
vinced that good writing was being done for 
films, that there was a type of writing that 
could be presented as a “film play,” and that 
here was a new dramatic form hitherto ignored 
in our study of playwriting. Three books came 
out of this resolve to introduce. screenwriting 
as a form of literature, the first being a huge 
volume of 21 screen plays modestly entitled 
20 Best Film Plays. The twenty-first, and 
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the most valuable, was Pare Lorentz’s docu- 
mentary film about a maternity clinic for the 
poor in Chicago, The Fight for Life. It was 
the only documentary film ever to appear in 
print; and I supplemented the text with 
Lorentz’s highly instructive notes on the music 
and sound effects he required for that film. 


Shooting Scripts 

The problem of getting clearance permis- 
sions was extraordinarily difficult, and the edit- 
ing of the so-called shooting scripts was 
especially complicated. I acquired a collabo- 
rator in Mr. Dudley Nichols, the famous 
scenarist of The Informer and Stagecoach 
and the writing member of the John Ford, 
Dudley Nichols team. Mr. Nichols, whose 
knowledge of motion pictures was vastly 
superior to mine, lent prener to the project, 
gave me invaluable advice, and contributed 
valuable essays on the craft of screenwriting. 
But Mr. Nichols, whose highly remunerative 
services as a writer, producer and director were 
in constant demand, could not be expected to 
edit the scripts. I embarked upon this new 
and delicate operation on my own, and for- 
tunately found an able and tireless collaborator 
in my wife, once I succeeded in establishing 
the format. My objective was-to make the 
reading of film scripts recognizable and grati- 
fying as literature, and for this purpose I found 
it necessary to translate into descriptive direc- 
tions or word pictures the usually highly steno- 
graphie directions intended solely for the 
camera crew of a motion picture company. 
Moreover, I had to work this problem out in 
such a way that no camera direction or move- 
ment of the picture on the screen would be 
lost, for it was not my intention to destroy the 
character of a screenplay as a script for the 
special medium that screenwriting served. 

The book and the two yearbooks of “Best 
Film Plays” for 1943-1944 and for 1945 which 
followed it made available over forty screen- 
plays for reading and study. Motion picture 
departments at universities used these compi- 
lations as textbooks, and certain courses, I 
learned later on, were canceled after the first 
book went out of print. We are still hoping to 
bring it back into print, but rising costs have 
deterred the publisher thus far, and a project 
by the University of California Press to reprint 
the “Best Film Play” books has made no head- 
way thus far. Whether I shall find it possible 
to publish other volumes of film plays will 
depend on several factors~publication expense, 
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City of the Angels 


_ Because of variations in the pronunciation of 
the place name, Los Angeles, Laura C. Cooley 
: of the Los Angeles Public Library reports that 
the Hon. Fletcher Bowron, mayor of the city, 
proposed the determination of an official usage. 
He appointed a jury to consider the matter. 
The members of the jury, by a unanimous vote, 
decided the following: 
Loss An-juh-less 
Loss—Short o g 
An —Short a as in bat 
Juh —Short u as in jump 
Less—Short e 
To insure general usage, the jury will ap- 
preciate indication of the accepted pronuncia- 
tion in dictionaries, gazetteers and pronounc- 
ing vocabularies of place names. 


"Wonderful World of Books” 


How To Use “The Wonsderhal World of 
w in Discussion Groups and Classes is an 
page mimeographed guide by Eduard C. 
ie Small quantities are available free; 
50 or over at 24%¢ each from the American Book 
Publishers Council, 2 W, 46th St., New York 19. 
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PROMPT AND EFFICIE! 


Booklist Appointment 


Mrs. Julia Paine Pavloff joined The Booklist 
staff as first assistant on April 6. Mrs. Pavloff 
comes from the A. O. Smith Corporation Tech- 
nical Library in Mil- 
waukee where she pa 
was cataloger and fo 
indexer. She was 
head librarian at- 
Milwaukee - Downer 
College Library from 
1946 to 1952, and 
previously was con- 
nected with the Mil- 
waukee Public Li- 
brary as branch as- 
sistant and assistant 
in the Adult Educa- 
tion Department and 
in the Catalog De- 








Mrs. Julia Paine Pavloff 


partment, was 7 head librarian at the Clairton 


(Pennsylvania) Public Library, teacher-librarian e 


at the Glassport (Pennsylvania) High School. n 


Mrs. Pavloff received her B.A. from Milwau- 


kee-Downer College, M.A. from the University 43 


of Wisconsin, and B.L.S. from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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BOOK SERVICE 


also 


Long Playing Record Service 
(Any Manufacturer) 


Good Discounts on Books and 





Records 


Write for New Juvenile Catalog 
Write for New L.P. Record Catalog 
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Take a look at THESE 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


%& 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


... Complete 1950 U, 5. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East... 
new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, the Bible, 
NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other subjects of 
current interest... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own the 1953 Americana? 


We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books— 
those of you who appreciate the importance of education know-how 
in reference material—to write us today. 


Attractive trade-in allowances available to sehools, libraries. 


Americana Corporation 


(Educational Division) 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


30volumes 


AMERICANA CORPORAT 


por MRS Miera a TERIA AEE G A RR A A AE NID AMEE 






The 1953 ciate 
Encyclopedia Americana contain: 
... 58,284 authoritative articles.. 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hui 
dreds of maps and charts in cole 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pr 
nunciations, digests of books, pla 
and operas...and a 690-page alph 
betical and topical INDEX — key | 
more than a quarter of a million faci 


- / 


Fill out and mail cou- 
pon today for a beautiful 
illustrated booklet. 
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Unknown Messenger, Prometheus, Oceanus and Chorus, in Prometheus Bound, by Aeschylus 


Ars Gratia Populi 


Fern Lonc anp RAMON ELIAS 


EVER SINCE THE GREAT BOOKS Discussion 
Program was launched in Cleveland in 1946 
there has been the wish to see actually staged 
some of the classic dramas on the reading lists. 
The reason for that is obvious: plays are writ- 
ten to be performed and they have not at- 
tained consummation until they are actually 
on the boards with an audience out front en- 
gaged in the subtle collaboration which exists 
between it and the actors. 

Some of the existing local theatre groups 
were approached with the proposal that they 
experiment with presenting some of these 


supervisor, Adult Education 
Department, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, is a special lec- 
turer at Western Reserve 
University School of Library 
Science. She serves also as 
secretary-treasurer of the 
Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. 
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dramas, but there was an understandable 
dubiousness about launching out on an experi- 
ment which might not succeed from the box- 
office point of view. 

In the seventh year of the Great Books pro- 
gram, however, the mountain was dragged 
and pushed to Mohammed, and the Library 
itself embarked upon the venture which was 
named Theatre for Adult Education. 

Without budget, with limited physical facili- 
ties, but with the tremendous assets of un- 
limited human enthusiasm, ingenuity and will- 
ingness to work, two plays were produced: 
The Clouds, by Aristophanes and Prometheus 
Bound, by Aeschylus. With sets made of paper, 
the plays went on and played to crowded 
audiences. In the casts were people from the 
discussion groups and from the community. 
The tragic figure of Prometheus was played 
by a postman who scanned the great lines as 


publicity director, Cleveland 
Play House, is the volunteer 
director of the Theatre for 
Adult Education. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University, 
where his interest in theatre 
developed. 
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he tramped along his route; the chorus was 
made up of teachers, stenographers, reception- 
ists; Socrates was played by a public account- 
ant; Oceanus spent his days as clerk in a 
haberdashery, and so on. Something indescrib- 
able happened to this group in which differ- 
ences of age, religion, race, education and 
social background vanished as its members 
worked together on an experiment vibrant with 
its own life. And this is only the beginning of 
the effort to add a new dimension to an old 
enterprise, 


Because this was an experiment in theatre, 


the writers of this report have chosen the 
dramatic form to describe it: 


Strange Encounter 
The following is an imaginary scene which 
might be taking place somewhere beyond space. 
Scene: The Elysian Fields 
Time: 1953 
CHARACTERS; Aristophanes 
Aeschylus 
Socrates 


It is late afternoon of a bright Spring day. In 
the distance we see a grove of olive trees, and the 
Elysian Fields are dotted with asphodel. In the 
foreground are two bare rocks. The only sounds 
are the far-away howling of Cerberus and a flute 
playing slightly off key. 

Aristophanes enters in hiking clothes, smoking 
an unknown brand of cigar, reading between puffs 
of smoke the Cleveland Plain Dealer for October 
31, 1952, He is a large, lumbering man. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Reading from newspaper in puzzled amazement) 
By Zeus! (He reads) “Library group romps in 
Greek Classic.” By the lower depths of Tartarus, 
what's this all about? (Reads in silence for five 
minutes) What a wonderfully intelligent citizenry 





Member of the audience questioning Io, after 
performance of Prometheus Bound. 
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his reading) He’s so right! 








Just and Unjust Discourse delivering their lines 
in The Clouds, by Aristophanes. 


must live in Cleveland to produce the best play 
I ever wrote, The Clouds! A loud, sour note from 
the flute is heard.) (He reads) “There is still a 
good deal of bouncing wit in Aristophanes’ classic 
Greek comedy called The Clouds.” (He interrupts 
That play is still as 
good as the day I wrote it~whoever wrote a better, 
truer satire on the controversies between the new 
learning and the old school? (He reads) “Aristo- 


_phanes caustically lampooned the inconsistencies 


of sophistry, old Greek laws and Socrates’ phi- 
losophy.” (Several loud sour notes are heard 
again.) Well, this critic, Glenn Pullen, has come 
as close as anybody to being right~probably as 
much as I could expect. Yes, I must say, that 
was a rather good play... . 

(Aeschylus enters. He is a small intense man, 
bearded, abrupt in his movements, with the habit 
of twisting his rather large ears.) 


ARISTOPHANES 
This really proves that I always knew what I 
was doing. What other playwright would be even 
remembered after 2,000 years, let alone played? 
Look at young Shakespeare—even he is hardly re- 
membered any more. But after all, there was 
only one Aristophanes. . . . 


AESCHYLUS 
Thank Zeus for that! (twists his ears} 
ARISTOPHANES 
(Gives a shout) 
Oh, if it isn’t rabbit ears! Where’ve you been 
these last four months? 
AESCHYLUS 


I've been leading a Great Books discussion group 
on the other side of the Styx. But what are you 
all excited about? What’s new? 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Holding up the newspaper) 
Don’t you ever read the newspapers? These 
brilliant Americans have just produced my best 
play. 
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AESCHYLUS 
Oh 


ARISTOPHANES 


‘There is a new group at the Cleveland Public 
Library that realizes that 2,000 years mean noth- 
ing in the life of a great play. They have a 
cacophonous, formidable name—Theatre for Adult 
Education. TIl explain this for you, Aeschylus. 
(Aeschylus rests on one foot, resigning himself to 
a long speech) Theatre is, as you and I have al- 
ways believed, the best means there is for letting 
men know themselves and the world in which they 
live. These people in Cleveland are acting as if 
they've made a new discovery, but you and I and 
all the people of our time know that plays are 
written to be played, seen and felt, not only to be 
read, Theatre alone of all the arts does not really 
exist until the audience is there, and the final 
product is born of interaction between the work, 
the actors and the audience. 


AESCHYLUS 
(Wildly twists both ears) 
Really 


ARISTOPHANES 
It’s the truth. 


AESCHYLUS 


It’s not that I don’t believe you, but I just 
thought everyone knew that. 


ARISTOPHANES 
What an optimist! 


A¥SCHYLUS 
All this is very well and good, but why in 
Athene’s name are they giving plays in a library? 
Libraries are storehouses for books—at least that’s 
what they were in my day. Don’t they have books 
any more? 
ARISTOPHANES 
That just shows you don’t keep up with the 
times, Aeschylus, or else you're showing your age. 
Libraries are different nowadays from what they 
used to be. 
AESCHYLUS 


Oh 


ARBISTOPHANES 


Why, Aeschylus, nowadays people even go to 
libraries to watch television! (The flute music goes 
into a minor keg.) 

: ARISTOPHANES 

What's that you’re whistling? 

AESCHYLUS 

1 can't whistle. 

ARISTOPHANES 
Then it must be the birds. Remember that’s 
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the name I gave to one of my most illustrious 
plays. That’s one they shouldn’t miss doing in 
Cleveland . . . (Aeschylus has moved a few steps 
away, and is reading a letter) I wrote so many 
good plays, but whoever has a chance nowadays 
to see any of them except that farce, Lysistrata. 
(He suddenly notices that he is being ignored.) 
What are you doing over there, Aeschylus? 


AESCHYLUS 
Reading 


ARISTOPHANES 
Reading what? 


AESCHYLUS 
Just a letter. 


ARISTOPHANES 
I can see that. What’s in the letter? 


AESCHYLUS 


Oh, congratulations. (Totally indifferent to the 
whole thing, he resumes twisting his ear.) 


ARISTOPHANES 
Congratulations from whom? 


AESCHYLUS 
(Completely blasé) 
Oh, the Cleveland Public Library. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Triumphantly) 
Why, that’s the place where they produced The 
Clouds. There’s probably something in it about 
my play. Read it to me. 


AESCHYLUS 
(Putting on his bifocals, clearing his throat, and 
reading in a loud, bell-like voice) 
“Dear Sir: 

You will pardon the tardiness of this letter, 
but we have experienced a certain difficulty in 
securing your exact address. 

You will perhaps be interested to know that 
as its latest experiment, the Theatre for Adult 
Education produced your distinguished tragedy, 
Prometheus Bound. It was a production in 
which we are sure you would have taken great 
pride because we produced the play as you had 
meant it to be produced, as a Greek musical 
fable. Under separate cover we are sendin 
you photographs of this provocative production.” 
(Aristophanes gulps) Let me finish the letter now, 
Aristophanes. (Resumes reading) “The music to 
which we have referred was composed especially 
for this production by a young composer, Alfred 
Borelli, who was enthusiastic about your play. 
He scored his-music for piano, tympani, soprano 
solo and chorus. All the actors and actresses 

(Populi... Page 277} 
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Bookshops in the Los Angeles Area 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE in their booster 
advertising generally cite the number of 
schools, churches, and libraries as an index of 
community culture. J have never seen book- 
shops thus listed. Familiar is the antipodal sort 


of Southern Californiana, the satirical, debunk- 


ing novels which brittley proclaim that all things 
are worthless south of those Tehachapi Moun- 
tains which wall off Southern California from 
the rest of the state. Although many of this 
school of novelists privately rejoice over the 
number and quality of local bookshops, none of 
this joy brightens their work. 

For myself, I judge a city by its water re- 
sources (rivers, lakes, and fountains), its parks 
and museums, and its bookshops. Measured 
thus London and Paris, New York and Rome 
are great indeed, and San Francisco hardly 
less. 

How does Los Angeles measure up here? 
Pretty dry as far as water goes, its so-called 
river a Classic joke. Fountains? One beauty 
--the Mulholland, on Riverside Drive at Los 
Feliz. Parks? Fair. Museums? Good and 
getting better. 

Bookshops? Now here is where my story 
really starts! Outside of New York, Greater 
Los Angeles has the best bookshops of any- 
where in the country. What do I mean by 
best? Comprehensive and choice stocks, con- 
venient locations, comfortable quarters, compe- 
tent and cordial staffs. 

I am referring to antiquarian bookshops, for 
although there are several excellent new-book 
shops here (notably Vroman’s in Pasadena, 
Campbell’s in Westwood, and Pickwick in 
Hollywood), they carry the identical stocks 
found in similar shops in New York, Seattle, 
Chicago and Dallas. 

It is in the antiquarian booktrade that an 
owner's knowledge, judgment and flair, makes 


librarian, University of Cali- 
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Zeitlin and Ver Brugge Booksellers 


for great differences in shops only a few doors 
apart. 

The Southern California chapter of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association of America is 
one of the best of all chapters, numbering 
thirty members, currently presided over by 
Muir Dawson. The Southern California Chap- 
ters Directory is a model of its kind, giving 
thumbnail biographies of owners, locations and 
specialties. A list of California antiquarian 
booksellers, both northern and southern, will 
be included in each registration envelope. The 
chapter’s exhibit, and hospitality room, at the 
headquarters hotels should not be overlooked. 

West Sixth street in downtown Los Angeles 
has been the traditional home street of the 
second-hand bookshops, and in my Recollec- 
tions of an Ex-Bookseller, written in 1949 to 
commemorate the opening of Zeitlin and Ver 
Brugge’s new shop, I recounted some of the 
folklore of this area. 

Dawson's Bookshop is the city’s oldest anti- 
quarian establishment, founded in 1905 by the 
late Ernest “Father” Dawson, who was one of 
the most civilizing agents Southern California 
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has ever known. By his energy and discrimi- 
nation he built up many a public and private 
library, and influenced many beginning book- 
collectors to choose the good and the true from 
the trash. His sons Glen and Muir, and a 
veteran staff, recently moved the shop to 550 
South Figueroa Street, a block from the Statler 
Hotel, where librarians will find good hunting 
in a relaxing setting. 

Bennett and Marshall, at 612 West Sixth 
Street, have one of the most diverse and 
scholarly stocks in the entire area. Like the 
Dawsons, Bennett and Marshall are college 
graduates of wide experience. 

At 621 West Sixth Street the Argonaut 
Bookshop has been located for twenty years, 
managed by Ben Epstein, and stocked with 
a balanced antiquarian fare. 

In Hollywood, the Pickwick Bookshop of 
Louis Epstein has an enormous stock of per- 
haps a half million new and second hand 
volumes. Epstein began in downtown Los 
Angeles and moved to Hollywood about ten 
years ago. He resembles “Father” Dawson 
in the modest way he carries much learning, 
and in his kindliness toward both his customers 
and his colleagues, 

Between Hollywood and Beverly Hills, on 
La Cienega Blvd., is the Red Barn of Zeitlin 
and Ver Brugge, another shop which began on 
Sixth Street and worked west. Jake Zeitlin 


is one of the fabulous characters in the Ameri- 
can antiquarian booktrade. Poet, publisher, 
ballad-singer, amateur of science, connoisseur 
of art, he, his shop and his lovely wife, 
Josephine Ver Brugge, and their Red Barn, 
are not to be missed by ALA’ers interested in 
books and people in an exotic setting. 

The West Hollywood area also includes 
Mel J. Royer, a gold mine of information about 
Hollywood's collecting habits and specialist in 
art and orientalia; and F. N. Bassett, the local 
monarch of scientific serials. 

Beverly Hills boasts Harry Levinson, Ernest 
Gottlieb, Kurt Schwarz and Maxwell Hunley 
and Walter Nuemann—a sterling quintet of 
diverse specialists. Hunley’s shop, in the form 
of an Indian hogan, is intimate and charming. 

Those visiting the Huntington Library should 
stop en route at the Charles Yale Bookshop, at 
985 East Green Street, in Pasadena. Young 
Yale and Philip “Lone Wolf” Brown, a one- 
time Indian scout, have Western Americana 
and gastronomy as their specialities. 

Librarians are apt to take booksellers for 
granted and to ignore their contributions to the 
building of library collections. A good book- 
seller can be the librarian’s best friend, if the 
librarian has the wit to know it. Southern 
California should be as proud of its antiquarian 
bookshops as it is of its libraries, for both are 
among the country’s best. 


Decimal Classification, Edition 16 


A Special Advisory Committee on the Deci- 
mal Classification was appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification to consider policy decisions 
for Edition 16 of the Decimal Classification. 

The basic problems under consideration are 
the reduced schedules and the relocations in 
Edition 15. 

The Committee solicits your opinion and 
advice on their recommendations: Write to 
Janet S. Dickson, catalog librarian, Pennsyl- 
vania State College Library. 

The recommendations are: 


l. That Edition 16 be a sound classification 
system which can be applied by general 
libraries, large or small, whether those 
libraries use detailed or broad classifica- 
tion. 

2. That Edition 16 incorporate the best fea- 
tures of both Edition 14 and of Edition 15. 
That numbers for minute topics (such as 
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doormats for libraries, effect of baths, mild 
strikes) be eliminated from Edition 14. 
That the schedules for Edition 15 be ex- 
panded so that the resulting Edition 16 be 
suitable for any large general library. 

3. That all specific requests for expansions 
and changes be given careful consideration. 

4, That relocation of subjects be made spar- 
ingly and only upon overwhelming need 
and demand. That every reasonable effort 
be made to adapt the schedules as they 
stand and that when changes are proposed 
they be well publicized and opinion 
solicited, 
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OUR CARD CATALOG 


Sharp and Fox—Business Ethics 
Raper--The Tragedy of Lynching 
Reckless—Vice in Chicago 
Suggested by Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor, 
Library Literature, H. W. Wilson Co. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


ALL THE WINDS OF THE WORLD, and they were 
blowing in New Mexico, could not spoil the look 
of spring in Portales to a winter-weathered 
Chicagoan. (I hope my West Coast friends wit- 


ness the metamorphosis in that last word.) The 
New Mexico Library Association met in Portales 
April 9-10-11, a pleasant and stimulating meeting 
in the Student Union building of Eastern New 
Mexico University. We were completely entranced 
by the conveniences of the new library which 
James Dyke is fortunate enough to preside over. 
We remember particularly the informal reading 
centers in the open stacks with furniture by Aalto, 
Miller and Saarinen. The accent was on adult 
education at this meeting, the addresses at the 
three general sessions being on this topic. Dr. Per 
Stensland, Head, Adult Education Program, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, delivered 
the main address “The Librarian is an Adult 
Educator.” NMLA also voted to join with the 
Albuquerque Library Association in a practical 
move for recruitment—the establishment of a 
scholarship to be awarded annually to a graduate 
of a New Mexico college or university for graduate 
study in an accredited library school. 


Tue Hosrrrat Lisraniws Division has finally 
realized an objective of a good many years stand- 
ing—the publication of “Hospital Libraries, Ob- 
jectives and Standards.” This 19 page booklet 
represents “the thinking, the effort, and the sin- 
cerity of numerous members of the library pro- 
fession.” It is based on an outline drawn up some 
years ago by Perrie Jones, now Librarian of the 
St. Paul Public Library. The pamphlet is avail- 
able upon request from the Librarian, ALA Head- 
quarters Library. ... These HLD people have 
always stood out in a crowd, but wait until you see 
them in their new shoulder patch. 


A GOOD MANY PEOPLE who are not members of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification will 
be interested in the meeting of that Division in 
Los Angeles at 8:30 a.m. on June 24. The Divi- 
sion’s Special Advisory Committee, which is work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation, will report on its achieve- 
ments and solicit opinions from the audience con- 
cerning the things they want to see in the 16th 
Edition. Here is your opportunity to express an 
opinion or forever . . . etc., etc, etc. The date 
for Seymour Lubetzky’s report on the historical 
development of entries in descriptive cataloging, 
is now set for Monday, June 22. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION of DCC is 
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now engaged in a study of importance to the 
whole profession. This is a study of coordination 
of technical services, coordination between techni- 
cal services and public services, and the policies 
which govern this coordination. Results will be 
made available in a published report. 

THE ASSIGNMENT GIVEN To US when this page was 
hung around our neck—you get the reason now for 
the title-was to report on the activities of ALA 
Divisions, Boards and Committees and State Asso- 
ciations. This can surely be stretched to include 
the observation that Edmon Low, member of the 
Adult Education Board, has moved into a new 
library at Oakloma A & M which will be dedicated 
May 9. This library has the most stunning, and 
at the same time pleasing, combination of colors, 
materials and textiles we have ever seen in a li- 
brary. At the same time it seems to be as func- 
tional as the latest GE labor saver. 


THe JUXTAPOSITION of this page in the April 
Bulletin with William Carlson’s article “Crackpots, 
Oddities and Queer Ones” has had us a little 
worried, but to assure us that he has a serious 
side, at least, Mr. Carlson, President, Library 
Education Division, writes that they have estab- 
lished a committee which will take the necessary 
steps to set up the Division as a focal point and 
clearing house for all the activities of the pro- 
fession falling in the field of Library Education. 
This new committee will study the part ALA 
Headquarters is taking in accumulating informa- 
tion dealing with education, the work of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, the American 
Association of Library Schools, and other agencies 
or committees concerned with work in the library 
education field. 


A RECENT visir to the Young People’s Group of 
the American Heritage Project in Albuquerque, left 
us with the impression that there are two types 
of discussants that the leaders of these groups will 
not have to worry about. The uninhibited humor 
and pithy wisecracks of these young people soon 
puncture any stuffed shirt attitude or cut short any 
long winded dissertation, besides creating fun. 

IN RESPONSE TO THE MANY REQUESTS for showings 
of the NBC-TV program “The Librarian” which was 
televised as a part of their American Inventory 
series in December, we have the following report. 
Because of union agreements, network regulations 
require that all kinescopes be destroyed within 
sixty days. Consequently, this kinescope, which 
was shown at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, is no 
longer available. 
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BACKWARD 
BOOKS? 


Frank A. LUNDY 
Director, Nebraska University Libraries 


How do you browse through a magazine or 
a book? From the back to the front, no doubt. 
The next time you stop at the newsstand in 
the corner drug store check up on your brows- 
ing habits. The chances are that you will hold 
the magazine in your right hand and flip the 
pages with your left, looking at the pictures 
and reading some of their captions and noting 
article titles from the back to the front. Books 
are no exceptions. 

Perhaps our books are printed backward. 
We read through a book from left to right and 
across the printed page in the same way be- 
cause we have to. Our books are printed that 
way. But the Semitic languages are written 
from right to left and books in these languages 
are read from right to left. In either case it 
might be noted that both Indo-European and 
Semitic languages are written or printed across 
the page and the casual observer detects that 
as the head follows the eye from right to left 
or from left to right, dissent is clearly ex- 
pressed. The Chinese, in contrast, reads what 
is written or printed from the top down and his 
head nods assent as it follows his eye down the 
page. His is a happier approach to reading. 
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The author critically observes one familiar way of 
reading books backwards. 


By arguing less he must perforce absorb more. 

I have pondered this problem while watch- 
ing several thousand undergraduate students 
help themselves to 150,000 books on open 
shelves. A few timid approaches toward 
modifying our habits in book reading have been 
launched. Ace Books, Incorporated, is pub- 
lishing Double Novel Books, each containing 
two complete novels. These little paper- 
backed books with flashy covers can be read 
from either end. The novels meet in the center 
of the book. Among high-brow publications 
the Museum of Modern Art recently devoted 
one of its Bulletins to the work of Picasso and 
Redon, the pictures and text on Picasso to be 
read from front to back and those on Redon 
up-side-down and from back to front, or vice 
versa. It seems more appropriate somehow 
that George H. Doran should have published 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Isn’t That Just Like a 
Man,” to be read like any ordinary book and 
then, perhaps as an afterthought, to have in- 
cluded Irvin S. Cobb’s “Oh, Well, You Know 
How Women Are!” in the same volume, but 
upside down and to be read from the back to 
the front. 
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Msimangu opened the book, and read to them first from the book. And Kumalo had not known 
that his friend had such a veice. For the voice was of gold, and the voice had love for the words 
it was reading. The voice shook and beat and trembled, not as the voice of an old man shakes 
and beats and trembles, nor as a leaf shakes and beats and trembles, but as a deep bell when : 
is struck. For it was not only a voice of gold, but it was the voice of a man whose heart wa: 
golden, reading from the book of g golden words. And the people were silent, and Kumalo was 
silent, for when are three such things found in one place together? 


COPYRIGHT 1948 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S BONS p. 278 
Submitted by Mrs. Karl Neal, ex sec. and Librarian 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 


ALAN PATON 
Cry, The Beloved Country 


If lerning decaie, which of wild men maketh civill, of blockish and rash persons wise and godlie 
counsellors, of obstat rebels obedient and godlie christians; what shall we looke for eke but 
barbanine and tummult? 


Submitted by: Charles D. Kent, assistant Hbrarian 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ontario, Canada Holinshed’s Ch ronicle ( 1577) 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year wil be given for each submitted quotation weed in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library poblications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with Hbraries, Hhrarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be hetween 50 and 250 words. Source must be stated in full. . 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used, If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member js published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations ta “Overdue Finds, © 414 Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street. Chicago Hh, DL 





Are You Storing 
Periodicals This Way? 





Here's how they can be arranged 

at very low cost by using Gaylords’ 

Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 
Description and prices on page 37 of your new No. 


53 Gaylord Catalog. Or write direct. See our dem- 
onstration at the A.L.A. Conference in Los Angeles. 





© SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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BOOKS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND LASTING VALUES 








THE BRONTE STORY. By MARGARET LANE. A brilliant study of the Bronte 
family, in which the author adds new material and a modern perspective to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s magnificent life of Charlotte Bronté. $5.00 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Lattle, Brown 








REPORTERS FOR THE UNION. By BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. A robust and 
witty account of our first war-correspondents—a curious group of semi-professional 
adventurers who relayed the news from camp, garrison and battlefield to the big- 
city readers in the North. $4.50 











LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON., Edited by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, 
with WALTER B. RIDEOUT. 401 intimate and revealing letters to the greats in 
many fields, showing the origin of Anderson’s thought and weight of his contribu- 
tion to the intellectual history of the 20th century. With an introduction by the 
editor. June 8. $6.00 





A 


ONE MILLION ISLANDS FOR SALE. By ROBERT FROMAN. A pleasant, picturesque 
guide to the islands of the United States and Canada—how they can be bought or 
rented for weekends, vacations, retirement, to start a new life or simply “to get 
away from it all.” Duell, Sloan ‘& Pearce Little, Brown. June 8. 53.50 














WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD: Their Education and Their Dilemmas. By MIRRA 
KOMAROVSKY., A leading professor of sociology uses case histories, first-hand 
interviews and keen insight to explore the complexities of women’s role in society 
today. June 15. -$400 








NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS March 1944——-August 1944. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT MORISON. The eighth volume of Admiral Morison’s monumental History 
of the United States Naval Operations in World War IT covers five of the most 
eventful and decisive months of the war in the Pacific. 23 halftones, charts and maps. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. June 25. $6.00 











FOR MORE THAN BREAD. By CLARENCE E. PICKETT. The man who for 
twenty-two years was Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee combines the i inspiring story of his life with an informal history of the or- 
ganigation whose work in relief and rehabilitation won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1947. June 29. $5.00 








THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR. By BENJAMIN QUARLES. The story of the 
vital role played by Negroes in the Civil War—as soldiers and scouts, spies and 
propagandists, nurses and home-front defenders, abolitionists, crusaders and workers 
in the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 4 pages of photographs. August 10. 
$5.00 








THEY HAVE THEIR EXITS. By AIREY NEAVE, Lt. Col. DS.O., OBE, MC. A 
British war hero writes his own true story of high adv enture—his escape from the 
“eseape-proof” fortress of Colditz, his work as an espionage agent behind enemy 
lines, and his official dealings with the Nazi war-criminals in their cells at Nurem- 
burg. August 13. $4.00 











See These and Other Important New Books on Display at A.L.A. Booth B 38 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY +- BOSTON 
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Conference Notes 


Invitation to Railroad Hour 


New ALA members and others attending 
their first annual convention are invited to join 
the studio audience at the June 22 broadcast 
of the Railroad Hour which is sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads. This will 
be a special program at which it is planned to 
include a “Salute to Libraries.” The star of 
the program is Gordon MacRae; it will be a 
live broadcast and 75 seats are being reserved 
© for ALA members. Tickets will be issued in 
the order that requests are received. Two 
Tanner busses will be ready at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium at 4 p.m. immediately fol- 
lowing the first general session; there will be a 
charge of $1.00 for the bus fare to and from the 
studio in Hollywood. New members desiring 
to attend this program should write immedi- 
ately to Catherine Greening, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, 322 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Skip to m' Lou 


Come to the square dance on Thursday, 
June 25, at 8:30 p.m. at the Statler. Bob 
Osgood will be caller and music will be played 
by Jack Barbour and his “California Clippers.” 
There will be dances for beginners as well as 
for old time square dancers, Bring your flat 
heels, full skirts, and western shirts and join 
the fun. 


Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 

The dinner will be held in the Pacific and 
Sierra Ballrooms of the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Tuesday evening, June 23, 1953, 
honoring Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward. 
Dinner will be at 7:30, with cocktails served 
a la carte in the Terrace Garden from 6:30. 
Price of dinner $7.50, including gratuities. 
_ Reservations, with accompanying checks or 


money orders, should be sent and made out 


to Mildred Dorsey, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17. 
Guests who desire to sit together should indi- 
cate the fact with reservation requests. The 
tables seat 10. Tickets are to be picked up at 
the Convention, Local Ticket Desk. 


Conference on Intellectual Freedom 
The Second ALA Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom will be held Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Sunday morning and afternoon, June 
20-21, on the campus of Whittier College. 
There will be accommodations in the college 
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dormitories for 150 women, 90 men (no accom- 
modations for married couples). | 

Total cost for dormitory room Saturday night 
plus three meals on campus will be $6.50. For 
those not staying overnight, costs of separate 
meals will be: Saturday dinner, $1.75; Sunday 
breakfast, $1; Sunday noon dinner, $2. 

Total that can be accommodated at the Con- 
ference is 450. The registration fee, $1.00, 
should be sent in advance to Hazel Rea, USC 
Library, Los Angeles 7. Send her also a re- 
quest for reservation if you wish to stay over- 
night in a Whittier dormitory room. 


Personnel Clinic on Supervision 

A personnel clinic sponsored by the Board 
on Personnel Administration is scheduled for 
the Los Angeles Conference. The clinic will 
meet daily from Monday, June 22 through Fri- 
day, June 26 from 8:30 to 9:45 a.m. 

Louis J. Kroeger, well known personnel con- 
sultant, and John Hall Jacobs, chairman of the 
Board, will act as co-leaders of the clinic. The 
theme of the clinic, Supervision—the Key to 
Personnel Administration, will be of specific 
interest to all responsible for personnel admin- 
istration—the administrator, the personnel offi- 
cer and all supervisors. The daily topics for 
discussion are: Degrees and Kinds of Super- 
vision; Human Relations and Supervision; Or- 
ganization, System and Supervision; Communi- 
cation and Supervision; and Selection and 
Training of Supervisors. 

As space is limited, reservations for the clinic 
should be sent immediately to: Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, executive assistant, Board on Person- 


nel Administration, American Library Associa- 


tion, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. and 
should be accompanied by a check or money 
order for $3.00, the fee for the clinic. Reserva- 
tions will be accepted in order of their receipt. 


Bookmobile Service Workshop 

The workshop will be held in Los Angeles at 
the 1953 ALA Conference, Monday through 
Friday, June 22-26, 8:30-9-45 a.m. Subject 
will include cost accounting, planning service, 
staff, book collection, and special services. 


N.Y.L.S. Annual Meeting , 


The New York State (Albany) Library School 
Association will hold its annual meeting and 
reunion breakfast in Los Angeles Thursday, 
June 25, at 8:15 a.m. in the Statler-Cleveland 
Room. Tickets $2.30 including gratuity, at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
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will roll into 
Los Angeles 


on June 21 in the 


4500 years of printing and writing 
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MAGIC CARPET ON WHEELS 


The Grolier Society invites all ALA mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the famous 
Magic Carpet on Wheels... the dramatic 
mobile exhibit that tells all America the 
story of 4500 years of printing and writing. 


Designed to help teachers and librarians 
stimulate greater interest in good books, 
this fascinating exhibit includes speci- 
mens of cuneiform tablets... an original 
leaf from the Gutenberg 36-line Bible... 
rare examples of pre-Christian writing 
and dozens more ancient manuscripts, 
books, and bindings... a priceless pan- 


orama that carries the visitor through 
more than 4500 years of the art of com- 
munication. 


The Magic Carpet on Wheels will be on 
exhibit just a step from ALA convention 
headquarters: at the Savoy Auto Park, 
directly across from the Grand Avenue 
entrance of the Los Angeles Biltmore. 
Come any time from 2 to 6 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 21, or from 9 A.M. to 12 
noon and 2 to 6 P.M. during the rest of 
the week. A warm welcome... and a 
souvenir booklet...will be waiting for you! 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE AND OTHER REFERENCE WORKS, 
AND ITS AFFILIATED PUBLICATION, THe ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 
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Information Libraries 
Labor Films 
Library Trends 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 





April 19-25, 1953 was Indiana Library Week, 
so proclaimed by Governor Craig. What other 
state governors have drawn attention to the re- 
sources and services of libraries? , 

Catalogers will be glad to know that the Decimal 
Classification Section of the Subject Cataloging 
Division of the Library of Congress has made 
available the “Annotations on the Concurrent Use 
of the 14th and 15th Editions of the Decimal 
Classification.” These notes have been tested, 
corrected, and improved in daily use by LC. _ 

What effect is “the communications revolution” 
having on our educational and cultural founda- 
tions? Flora R. Schreiber has written about this 
very thing in “The Battle Against Print” in The 
Freeman tor April 20. i 

We have recently compiled a list of dues 
schedules of state library associations. Write us if 
you would like a copy. 

Attractive folders and leaflets on libraries and 
their services have come across our desk recently. 
They have been designed by Erma Graeber, who 
specializes in “library graphies.” Prices available 
from her, P.O. Box 322, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

School librarians will surely want to see Plan- 
ning Elementary School Buildings by Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt and Leggett (F. W. Dodge, $12.50). 
Besides having a chapter on “The Library,” which 
is recognized as an outstanding objective in Ameri- 
can education, this book is an excellent example of 
good bookmaking. 

Those with film collections will be interested 
in the lead article in the March-April issue of 
Library Service to Labor on “Labor Films in 
Libraries,” by Sally Parker. And speaking of 
films, have you seen the very swank catalog of 
“Films on Art” put out by the American Federation 
of Arts? 

All publie librarians will certainly be interested 
in the April issue of Library Trends, which is 
devoted to “Current Trends in Public Libraries.” 
With Herbert Goldhor as the worthy editor, and 
such notable names as Asheim, Brahm, Ridgway, 
Carnovsky, McFadden, Stone, Howard, Wight, 
Mohrhardt, McColvin, and Petersen as contribu- 
tors, this is one number you will not want to miss. 

Descriptive cataloging rules for recordings, or 
“phonorecords” as they are called, have been 
formulated by the Library of Congress. The pre- 
liminary edition of these are available from the 
Card Division of the Library. Comments by 
Morsch, Angell and Walter appear in the Music 
Library Association Notes for March. 
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Headquarters Librarian 


Instruction in the use of the library is con- 
sidered an essential part of a library program. 
Mrs. Mary Y. Hale has made a thorough study of 
the courses given in various college and university 
libraries. Her report appears in the April issue 
of Tennessee Librarian. | 

It is with modesty that we mention the bibli- 
ography on “Public Library Building Aids,” by the 
Headquarters Librarian in the May issue of The 
Bookmark. Reprints available at the Clearing 
House Booth (R 10-11) at the Los Angeles con- 
ference or from the New York State Library, Book 
Information Section, Albany 1. 

Do you know the difference between an en- 
larged edition, a completely revised edition, a new 
edition, and just a plain edition? You will after 
you have read the “Terminology Report” issued 
as Part II of the Subscription Books Bulletin for 
April. Compiled by the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee of ALA and the Reference Book Section of 
the American Textbook Publisher Institute, this 
report gives a clear definition of 31 terms used 
in evaluating and describing reference works. 
Available from ALA (1 copy 65 cents, 10 for 
$1.25, up to 5000 for $200). 

A new survey recently published is by Grinton 
I, Will on “The Free Public Library of Ridge- 
field, N.J.” Gretchen Schenk’s study and recom- 
mendations on the functions of the Michigan State 
Library has just been released. 

Since January 26, 1953 the various propaganda 
operations of the U. S. Government have been 
studied and criticized. Among these are the In- 
formation Libraries, whose activities are so well 
described by Henry James, Jr. in “The Role of | 
the Information Library in the United States 
International Information Program,” in The Library 
Quarterly for April. In addition, the State Dept. has 
issued a representative bibliography on the Program. 
for April. (Available from the International In- 
formation Center Service.) 

The Evansville Public Library has had an ex- 
tensive in-service training program this winter, 
including discussion of the “great books of public 
librarianship.” Read about the program in the 
March issue of Library Occurrent. 

“Librarian as Criminal”’—fancy that! J. L. Weir 
in “The Librarian and the Whodunit” in the 
Spring issue of The Library Review puts up a 
strong case for librarians as heroes or villains in a 
thriller. In fact, he suggests that “it is a proper 
theme for academic investigation, a ‘corker’ for a 
doctorate thesis”! 
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The ONLY authoritative, completely up-to-date, 





popular-priced desk size encyclopedia — a concise 
version of the great Columbia Encyclopedia. 


Over 1,000 pages * 30,000 articles * 1,100,000 words * Entries for 1,800 
living people + 8,400 historic personages * 12,000 cross references * 3,500 


U. 5. places identified and described * 


Useful detailed illustrations « Charts, 


tables, world maps * Basic essential information in all fields of knowledge. 


MAXIMUM INFORMATION FOR ITS SIZE: 

No waste words—helpful short-cuts—skillful com- 
binations of headings to avoid repetition without 
sacrificing clarity—-intelligent use of easily-recog- 
nized abbreviations. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Graphic full-page presentation of many subjects 

that can be explained more quickly in a picture 

than in words: 
Anatomy, mechanical processes, styles of 
architecture, furniture, musical instruments, 
vehicles (land, air, water), birds, insects, plant 
forms, étc., in meticulous line-drawings spe- 
cially prepared for this volume under super- 
vision of the editors. 


TABLES: 


Concise tabular treatment of many related sub- 
jects (National parks, Nobel prize winners, ab- 
breviations, weights and measures, languages of 
the world, etc.) packs much information into 


little space, and in the most convenient form for 
comparison. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON AMERICA: 


Designed for the American reader, this volume is 
directed to his particular interests. Articles re- 
lated to the United States, and likewise to Can- 
ada and South America, are given relatively far 
more space than in other encyclopedias. 


FORMAT: 

Beautifully readable page—easy to handle page 
size 67%" x 10°—~bulk 27, compact and solid. Pa- 
per of the same quality as the original Columbia 
Encyclopedia, with good opacity~special atten- 
tion to clear presswork—durable reinforced bind- 
ing—printed endpapers—real gold stamping. 


PRICE: 


The regular at $7.95 ($6.95 pre-pub. ); the thumb- 
indexed at $8.95 ($7.95 pre-pub.); the deluxe at 
$12.50 (special binding, thumb-indexed, boxed). 


Coming October 15th 
THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th St., New York 


Sevensma Prize 


The International Library Committee has 
announced the following subject for the com- 
petition of the 4th Sevensma Prize (1955): 
“Structure and organization of a union catalog 
in relation to its utilization.” 

The essay must analyze, for a given period, 
the kind of requests received by one or more 
regional or national union catalogs in relation 
to the character of the libraries included and 
that of the users, e.g., the proportion of new 
and old works, of books and of periodicals, 
and of books and periodicals in the different 
branches of science, etc. The essay can com- 
prise the whole problem or be limited to a 
special aspect, e.g., periodicals. 

_ The competition is open to any member of 

an association affiliated to the Federation who 
has not yet reached the age of 40 on the date 
of entry (31.12.1954). 

For further information write to the Sec- 
retariat of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, c/o Library of the United 
Nations, Geneva. Entries should be addressed 
not later than 31 December, 1954. 


Speaking of Recruiting 


How many of you reading this saw the 
fascinating little girl making her first visit to 
a branch of the New York Public Library in the 
movie, The Impressionable Years? This film, 
made by Peter Elgar for the State Department 
under the aegis of Frances Clarke Sayers cer- 
tainly gives to the observer a pride in the work 
done to enrich the lives of children by librarians 
working with children everywhere. Recently 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and the Children’s Library As- 
sociation each purchased a copy of this film 
which may be borrowed by library schools and 
libraries by writing Helen T. Geer at ALA 
Headquarters. It is the hope of the Division 
and the CLA that library schools will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and arrange to 
show the film early in the beginning semester. 

With recruiting for children’s librarians con- 
tinuing to be a major problem and of increasing 
importance, the CLA recently sponsored the 
distribution through ALA of a four page leaf- 
let, The Children’s Librarian showing a chil- 
dren’s librarian in all phases of her work. The 
article is a reprint from Camera Magazine for 
last August. Rita Connolly, a photographer 
became so interested in the work of Margaret 
Coughlan, the children’s librarian of Peabody 
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Heights Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, that 
she decided to begin her photographic series 
of professions with a children’s librarian “in 
action.” This leaflet is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for CLA’s pamphlet A Future in Their 
Faces which is now in its third printing and 
has sold 20,000 copies, but rather as a supple- 
ment depicting through natural photographs 
child and librarian, the satisfactions and im- 
portance of work in a Children’s Room. Either 
of these pamphlets, which can be purchased 
from the ALA Publishing Department could 
be used most effectively in presenting to pro- 
spective high school and college graduates a 
realization of children’s librarianship as a pro- 
fession, one fully worthy of their consideration 
now and in the future. 

All librarians participating in general branch, 
children’s or work with young people can sup- 
port the recruiting of children’s librarians by 
belonging to the ALA, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People (CLA or AYPL), 
for in numbers there is strength. 

Mary Peters, chairman 
Publicity Committee, Children’s 
Library Association 


Bulletin Wins Award 





ALA BULLETIN award for participation in the 
1952 National Non-Partisan Register and Vote 
Campaign. 
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IBRARIES 


V Scientific in Design 
ugged in Construction 
eautiful in Appearance 


Engineered Exclusively for 
Library Use 


Flexible and Economical—These 
Mobile Libraries cost less than one 
third of most motorized units of com- 
parable capacity. One driver can 
service a number of these units, using 
a panel truck, which enables him to 
transfer books and other equipment 
when desired. 

These Mobile Libraries have been 
accepted and approved by leading 
librarians and are now being used as 
an auxiliary branch, serving public 
schools. 

The interiors have shelves to accommodate from three to four thousand 
volumes and also include a desk and files for the librarians. 


An outside, integral, safety fuel tank is provided for cleanliness and the 
elimination of fire hazards. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR TESTIMONIALS, PHOTOGRAPHS, 


DETAILS AND PRICES 
Ai MOBILE-OFFICE, Incorporated 


MOBILE LIBRARY DIVISION 
30 NORTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 2, ILL, 
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| Latest News about 
| New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 





Exursits at the Los Angeles conference promise to 
be instructive and enlightening to librarians 
searching for ways to increase service, efficiency, 
save money, or make money. 

Cointyper, at Booth B-12, will show you an 
easy way to increase library income and at the 


same time increase your services to patrons. Li- 


< BRARY LIGHTING will be brilliantly displayed by All- 

-Brite of California at Booth R-14. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE and STACK EQUIPMENT dis- 
_ plays will be found in the Hotel Biltmore Foyer, 
Ballroom, and Renaissance Room. By the way, 
don’t forget to visit all four exhibit rooms—displays 
in each room have something to offer every li- 
brarian. | 

The Comeprvep Boox Exursrr will be found in 
the Galeria Room—check the floor plan in your 
Conference Program for its location. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin has taken an entire display room to 
exhibit latest publications of virtually every 
publisher in the U.S. 

BooxMosiLes cannot be gotten into the exhibit 
area but Gerstenslager has taken space R-5 as a 
headquarters for their front-line operations— 
they'll have bookmobiles in a near-by garage. And 
while you're there you can take advantage of the 
location to see the world from Grolier’s famous 
“Magic Carpet.” = l 

LIBRARY suppLIEsS®? You'll find them displayed 
in every exhibit room. If Gaylord, Demco, 
Marador, Delkote, or BroDart don’t have some- 
thing new to show you, we'll be very surprised. 

Maps AND GLOBES? You'll frid any kind of map 
that you may want in Booth R-9. Drop around 
and be pleasantly surprised by the decorative 
effects that may be obtained by a map or a globe 
in the right place. Useful, too, pit slar ly in 
reference rooms. 

We haven't mentioned sooxs at all yet. You'll 
find most of the big jobbers well represented in 
every exhibit area, 

Remember that you'll find exhibits in the Foyer, 
Ballroom, Renaissance Room, and the Galeria 
Room—all at the Hotel Biltmore. The exhibits 
form one of the most pleasant facets of the con- 
ference and you'll be amazed by their educational 
value. If you want to ask questions about any 
exhibit, don't think that you're doing a busy exhibi- 
tor a favor by walking past his booth. Laryngitis 
_is an occupational hazard enjoyed by each exhibitor 
and he doesn’t consider his exhibit a success un- 
< less he greets the Friday night closing with a croak. 


Vu-Graphics, published by the Charles Beseler 
Co., makers of the Vu-Grapn, offers users of the 
Vu-Graph a working manual without which the 
full potentialities of the projector cannot be 


realized. The manual is for sale for $1. Apply to- — 
-the Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Aves _ 


Newark 8, N.J. 
New TRANSCRIBING EQUIPMENT recently placed _ 
on the market includes two Pentron Industries 
products. “Dictorel,” provides for dictation and — 
transcription on one efficient low cost machine _ 
which has its own built-in loud speaker. It. 
is said to have twice 
the fidelity of any” 
other machine on the — 
market. It can be ` 
used for conference re- ` 
porting, telephone re- 


Dictorel 





cording, 7 
communication, and 
mobile dictation. — 


Price: $295, including F.E.T.. For musical tran- 
scriptions, Pentron Industries recommends their | 
new tape-recording machine, with compara- _ 
ble features, and play-back equipment suitable for. 
radio broadcasts. which sells for only $179.50. 
Write to Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 11, Illinois. _ | 
RELIEF MODEL MAPS are still new enough to be 
a center of attraction in any library. Try mounting 
yours under a side light to let the mountain ranges 
cast a dramatic shadow. Useful, too, for you 
can see the contours at a glance. 47 X 34”, 
lacquered, colored, with wooden frames, they’re 
realy to hang. Order from Denoyer-Geppert, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Don’t guess when you're planning to REMODEL 
OR BUILD. You can now lay out each room and 
get a visual conception of the completed library _ 
y using Sjostrom’s “Three-Dimensional Planning.” . 
Write to the John E. Sjostrom Co., Library Plan- 
ning Service, 1727 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. | 
Beautiful new-style PLASTIC-CERAMIC LETTERS 
for signs and displays have been introduced by 
Hernard Manufacturing Company. The new se- 
ries, which reflect the latest trends in letter de- 
sign, comprise a complete range of styles. Three 
types of letters are available: with steel pins, with 
sanded backs, track letters. The manufacturer 
states that scientific eye studies were the guide in — 
choosing styles with highest readability ratings. 
Catalog is available from Hernard Mfg. Co., 923 
Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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CAPETOWN [from page 242] 


bibliographical work is done, central catalogs, 
current and retrospective bibliographies had 
been pushed aside, files and typewriters cov- 
ered and the floor had been cleared to dance, 
music and song. 

Life is not easy in Yugoslavia. They all 
work long hours--they do not earn much, it 
is all for the common cause, done in the hope 
to build a better and happier country. But 
when they relax and when the drums and fifes 
call the old dance tunes, the feet start tapping 
the rhythm, and soon they all join hands hum- 
ming the tune, and lost to the beat of the 
music the dancers move faster and faster in an 
ever growing circle. | 

These were great days for me, being a some- 
what camera-minded and microfilm-infected li- 
brarian, when I met Dr. Shaw in Washington, 
Eugene Powers in Ann Arbor, Dr. Fussler in 
Chicago and Dr. Tate at M.LT., and to learn 
from them how photographic reproduction 
techniques and other technical aids to scholarly 
research had advanced in the United States 
and to listen to their suggestions how we in 
South Africa could benefit by these new de- 
velopments.* 

Was it not strange, when we came from 
lunch one day Dr. Tate pointed out to me one 
of the professors of the School of Architecture 
at M.L.T. and I recognized an old friend, I had 
not seen for over 18 years, when we parted in 
London, he to go with the Bauhaus to the 
States and I to try my luck in South Africa, 
eventually to become a librarian. The world 
is sometimes small. } 

And there was that evening in the home of 
one of the American Library Association ex- 
ecutives. Together we were frying some 
steaks, mixing some drinks and exchanging 


views on some of the more urgent American | 


and South African problems. The discussion 
broke up in the early hours of the morning. 
Some new intercontinental friends met. It is 
not so bad to be a librarian. 


They Dance the Kolo 


The Kolo goes on—on national holidays they 
dance it in the streets of Belgrade, too. There 


1Some findings of my tour of study will be published in the 
next number of South African Libraries /Cape Town/: some 
more general observations on photographic documents I could 
make during my journey were published in the September 1952 
number of the Nachrichten für Dokumentation, Frankfurt aM. 
Germany. 

At present I am collecting notes on documentation and biblio- 
graphical work in Yugoslavia to be published in one of the 
documentation journals shortly, 
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is a small stringband, often with instruments 
you have not seen anywhere before, over there 
is a couple of pipers and a drum, and round 


them the old folkdance catches the man in the 


street, the soldier, the officer, even the police- 
man. And to see one of the ensembles of the 
Yugoslav National Ballet is an unforgettable ex- 
perience. Do not miss them on one of their 
next tours of the States. 

A travelling exhibition of Yugoslav folk art 
and costumes has just returned to Belgrade— 
one of the most modern and delightful pieces 
of museum work I have seen in the last few 
years. It is scheduled to tour the States for a 


` number of years shortly. 


Technical and scientific documentation is 
somewhat less colorful, but direly necessary in 
a country which strains every ounce of energy 
to rebuild the colossal war damage, to wipe out 
illiteracy, to modernize agriculture and to de- 
velop its rich industrial resources. 

The federal documentation centre in Bel- 
grade and smaller centres in the capitals of 
the other republics have a wide net of cor- 
respondents all over the country. They use 
the technical and scientific knowledge as well 
as the foreign language abilities of their co- 
operators for the benefit of their countrymen. 
They bring out together an abstracts service in 
Serbo-Croatian from the principal foreign scien- 
tific and technical periodicals. Microfilm cam- 
eras and Microfilm readers help to make the 
most of the limited number of periodicals and 
books available in the country. Simultaneously 
special documentation and reference libraries 
are slowly but steadily growing at the various 
centres; information card indexes have been 
started and are to be improved. Some centres 
use 16mm documentary films from all over the 
world to awaken interest in new developments 
abroad. 

To establish closer exchange relations with 
libraries abroad and to bring Yugoslav peri- 
odical publications more to the notice of the 
world, the federal centre has just completed 
a list of such Yugoslav periodicals, likely to be 
of interest to libraries outside Yugoslavia.* 

There was that day when I entered the 
UNESCO building in Paris early in 1952, to 
make some preparations for a microfilm exhi- 
bition in Cape Town. I left the building 
slightly dazed after I had been asked, quite 
unprepared, if I had any objection that my 
name be submitted for a technical assistance 


2 Free copies can be obtained from the Director, Federal Centre 
of Documentation, Admirala Geprata 16, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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appointment in Belgrade. Then it still seemed 
quite unlikely to happen. 
=- I went to see that great organization, Le 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
where the Bulletin Analytique is issued, where 
microfilm cameras reproduce thousands and 
thousands of pages for research workers in 
France and all over the world. I was glad to | 
be able to see in London how the British Na- | 
tional Bibliography is made, how with a very 
small staff a great number of books are biblio- 
graphed every week; to watch in some Wash- 
ington and other American libraries how 
mechanical aids improve and speed up the dis- 
semination of our ever growing literature. Iam | 
now happy that with this experience I can con- | 
tribute in a small way to the great work the | 
United Nations Technical Assistance program | 
t 


is carrying out and to assist in this UNESCO 
project where Economics, Science and Culture 
meet. The libraries of Yugoslavia are anxious | 
to knit their ties with the outside world more | 
closely. May I hope that my message will help 
to further in our field international cooperation 
and mutual cultural understanding. 
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-GRAHAM (from page 247) 
that cannot be done with books alone. 
=~ Take, for example, Skip’s method of intro- 
ducing non-musical Louisvillians to music. In 
the average mid-western city of a half a mil- 
lion only the select few who have enjoyed 
formal training in music can make effective 
use of a collection of scores, the traditional 
= stock of the music collection. Skip Graham 
has no intention of restricting music library 
service to this group or even to the somewhat 
wider audience of record borrowers. He has 
arranged for actual demonstrations by mem- 
__bers of the Louisville Orchestra of various musi- 
-© cal instruments, showing their origin, develop- 
_-ment, and rôle in the symphonic whole. A 
< short concert by the group completes each 
lecture-recital. 


The “Film Forum” and the “Disc Theater” 


-are particularly noteworthy examples of Skip’s 
- flair for the dramatic. Now in its fifth’ season, 
the Film Forum meets regularly to view and 
discuss films on the arts, crafts, professions, 
sciences, and social issues. In each instance 
a local expert leads the discussion. The “Disc 
Theater” is a similar affair, except that these 
are theatrical productions on records. First- 
nighter Graham is always careful to adorn the 
lobby with original play-bills and cast pictures 
to lend the illusion of the Great White Way 
transported to the shores of Beargrass Creek. 

In all modesty Skip will emphasize that the 
Great Books program is not a Louisville in- 
novation, although it is now in its fifth season 
in the Falls City. A Louisville idea that rivals 
the Great Books in potential importance are 
the Neighborhood Colleges. The two-sentence 
history in the University of Louisville catalog 
tells a brief but eloquent story: 


In recognition of the importance of providing 
_ mature men and women with an opportunity to 
acquire a better understanding of the physical and 
social worlds together with their inter-relations, 
the University of Louisville and the Louisville Free 
© Public Library in September, 1947 established a 
Neighborhood College in the Highland Branch 
Public Library. In library classrooms, equipped 
-with modern teaching aids and study materials, 
courses in English, history, literature, music ap- 
preciation, natural science and social science were 
taught by the faculty of the University of Louis- 
ville. 


In each succeeding -semester additional 
neighborhood colleges have been established, 
and the neighborhood college idea has caught 
_ on as a device to provide new methods and 
procedures to meet the changing educational 
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expansion of the LFPL audio-visual program | 





E T e yep eae 
needs of Louisville. Today, through the joi 
efforts of Skip Graham and. the University 
Louisville many adult members of the Loui 
ville community have “an unusual opportunit 
to participate at their nearest branch library 
in an educational program which is specifically. 
planned to develop intellectual capacity as - 
individuals, and to assist them in becoming | 
more responsible members of society.” T, 

The professional “old-timers” particularly 
numerous in the states south of the Ohio, in- _ 
evitably shake their heads at many of Skip's _ 
progressive ideas. Like every forward-looking 
leader, Skip is the first to admit that some of _ 
his projects have not met with the success he — 
originally envisioned. Far more important than — 
professional scoffers, however, are the men _ 
responsible for Louisville’s government. Their . 
confidence in Skip is typified by such regularly . 
occurring announcements as one last January 
according to which Charlie Farnsley had 
wangled $60,000 for the improvement and. 


































as casually as a bureaucrat inks his mimeo- = 
graphing machine. a ee 
With accomplishments of this magnitude — 
under his belt, it would seem that Skipo 
Graham’s professional life would call for a — 
thirty-six hour day; but American librarians 
need not be told of his remarkable career as a 
leader in city, state, regional, and national t 
library associations. He has been successively 
president of the Louisville Library Club, the. — 
Kentucky Library Association, the Southeastern 
Library Association, and the American Library 
Association. During his presidency of the 
SELA that association distinguished itself by 
a complete reorganization which identified it 
as the most aggressive and progressive of all 
regional library associations, the only one with 
a regular fixed headquarters secretariat. In 
every instance when Skip has presided he has 
captivated his group with his ease of manner, 
his ready wit, and his sense of appropriate 
action. a | 
Although he comes from a border state 
where yankee smartness is tempered with 
southern charm, it is actually his own person- 
ality which wins him such a title as “Honorary 
Californian” from a bookish alchemist and 
captures the friendship of New Englanders as 
well as Texans. Despite a broad acquaintance 
with some of America’s best known practical 
jokers, Skip has never been caught off guard. 
Skip’s sense of professional responsibility is 
paralleled only by his community activities. 
He is a member of Louisville’s famous Filson 
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Club, the Arts Club, the Quindecim Club, and 
the Rotary Club. On a national level he hob- 
nobs with railroad presidents and bank execu- 
tives in the Newcomen Society of England in 
America. No movement for the betterment of 
Louisville or Kentucky in general is well organ- 
ized without the name of Graham among the 
sponsors on the letterhead, and his support 
is solicited just as eagerly for any national ac- 
tivity which relates to popular culture. 

Skip Graham’s assets are many: a good 
mind, a warm sense of friendship, a jovial per- 
sonality, a thorough knowledge of librarianship, 
and a brilliant career as a professional leader. 
But his most enviable asset of all is charming 
and gracious Esther Graham, who has set a 
standard for first ladies of the American Li- 
brary Association that will be difficult to equal. 
And at the risk of being charged with pre- 
varication, this writer will reveal that ever- 
youthful Skip and Esther have an equally 
charming daughter, Lynn, who will be a fresh- 
man at the University of Kentucky next fall. 


Make plans now to attend the ALA 
Conference in Los Angeles June 
21-27, 1953. 
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_ CONFESSIONS [from page 250} 

-the quality of films produced by Hollywood 
(which deteriorated after the book and has 
been improving only in the past two years), 
and time—that is, the time I can find for con- 
tinuing this exhausting labor. Whether or not 
I publish any more “Best Film Play” collec- 
tions, however, my objective has been attained. 
The books called attention to a new dramatic 
form and to the importance and dignity of the 
conscientious and properly employed screen- 
writer. 

I shall refrain from describing my other ven- 
tures as an anthologist in connection with two 
books ordered by the Book League of America 
_and Our Heritage of World Literature, a bulky 
textbook prepared with Professor Stith Thomp- 
‘son of Indiana University for university 
courses. The story is always the same. A 
need was recognized by publishers and my- 
self, and we tried to meet that need. Frus- 
trations were encountered, for it was often 
impossible to acquire the permission to reprint 
certain works. Thus, I was unable to include 
The Skin of Our Teeth in one of the play 
anthologies and The Informer in the first 
film collection. (Subsequently, I edited this 
screenplay and wrote an introduction to it 
in one of the issues of Theatre Arts Monthly.) 
Sometimes, too, I was forced to compromise 
with the publisher and exclude or include 
a selection against my wishes. On the whole, 
however, the results were considered accept- 
able by the best judges in the field. The 
anthologies have had their uses. They have 
made it possible for readers to acquire many 
plays at a small fraction of the price they 
would have had to pay for individual volumes 
of ae and in the case of the film plays, 
students and the general public could not have 
seen them at all for any amount of money. If 
they had been able to see the scripts I dug out 
of Hollywood’s files, moreover, they would 
have been able to derive very little satisfaction 
from the crude form in which most scenarios 
are mimeographed at the motion picture studios 
for the exclusive use of their personnel. 
Finally, the collections have provided perspec- 
tives in the fields-of drama, film, and compara- 
tive literature that individual volumes of the 
selections could not provide except in so far as 
an introduction by the author or by an editor 
referred to other works. And such references 
are by no means as convincing or illuminating 
as the procedure of giving the reader the actual 
basis for making relationships and comparisons 
by supplying the texts in a compilation. 
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Above all, however, I learned early to set 


myself a standard from which I don’t intend s : 
Any anthology, in my opinion, ` 


to deviate. | 
should never be a mere miscellany. It should 
have organic unity and should serve a well- 
defined and intelligently limited purpose. It 
should enable the reader to make enlightening 
connections and comparisons. It should pro- 
vide him with the works that best represent the 
field and the period, although the compiler and 
editor should never completely eliminate any- 
thing excellent but unrepresentative; for the 


excellent but unrepresentative work may point 


in directions that will be followed by others 
later on. | 

A good anthologist should be a path-finder. 
He should discern possibilities in the field that 


have yet to be exploited fully, as well as trace ~ 


a clear road through the jungle of numerous 
works favored in a given field and period. He 
should not make a fetish of his idiosyncrasies, 
but, at the same time, he should not be a 


sedulous Yea-sayer to popular taste. He should ` 


follow intelligently, but he should also lead. _ 
He may discover to his gratification later on 

that not only was he right in his judgment, 
but that he is receiving unexpected support. 


Less than a year after I included Tennessee 


Williams’ Broadway failure Summer and Smoke 
in a “best play” collection, the play became a 
notable success when revived by an off-Broad- 
way theatre. l 
The anthologist should be both an editor 
and a critic rather than a mere compiler if he 
has any conscience about his work and any 
regard for his reputation. He should not only 
select the material but prepare it in the best _ 


possible form, and he should annotate the text | 


whenever it has obscure allusions. Nor should 
he write a perfunctory little preface and call 
himself a man of letters ever after. On the 
contrary, he should seize the opportunity to 
have his say. And an anthology is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for making himself heard. H 
I had written my various introductory essays 
in the form of books of literary history and 
criticism, I would have reached a mere fraction 
of the many people who have become familiar 
with my literary and dramatic criticism in my 
anthologies. Moreover, now they can really 
know what I am talking about, because the text 
on which I have made some comment is right 
there beside the commentary. 

An anthology, to conclude, should be a use- 
ful work for the public and a creative one for 
the anthologist. If it is a creative job, it will 
be satisfactory to both the editor and his read- 
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“How far it will be creative, depends, 


cupational. mania for collecting stuff. He 
should be well informed, have taste, and 
possess discretion. He should have something 
to communicate in his own right instead of 
living on the fruits of other people’s imagina- 
tion and labor. He need not be a genius, but 
neither does he need to be a hack and parasite. 
His creativeness, if he has any, will manifest 
itself through his taste and critical judgment, 
his sense of organization, his capacity for mak- 
ing intelligent and revealing relationships be- 
tween the data in his compilation, and in—let 
us hope—his own style of writing. Ideally, in- 
deed, his introductions should be completely 
rounded essays that are themselves good litera- 
ture. And if he can write such essays he 
should not cheat the public or himself by re- 
fraining from writing them because his intro- 
ductions may be inconspicuously squeezed in 
between the writings of other men. 

If anthologizing is, in his view, not a dig- 
nified profession, it is up to him to dignify it. 
Tf the act of compilation is not by itself crea- 
tive, it is up to him to make it creative. A 
man does not cease being a writer when he 
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course, on the editor. Ideally, he should be 
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‘becomes an anthologist unless he chooses not 


to write. Nor should any writer feel that he is 
above the lowly profession of compiling anthol- 
ogy. If he has a good literary conscience and 
i ae its dictates, the lowly anthologist shall 
be exalted. They also serve who only stand 
and anthologize—provided they really stand on 
their own feet as writers and thinkers instead 
of trying to worm their way into the kingdom 
of letters by getting themselves a credit line 
on the front page of an anthology. As in every 
other human endeavor, there are distinctions 
to be drawn between responsible and irre- 
sponsible, hard-won and stolen, eminence. 
Ultimately, a mere compiler fools no one, 
neither the librarian nor the intelligent reader. 
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[we hope that you will not be too shocked at 
the idea of including women in the cast] wore 
modern evening clothes, and masks were de- 
`s ‘Signed and made by a famous Cleveland artist, 
o Fern Georgi. 
“Everyone associated with the production volun- 
teered his leisure time and effort for a period of 
three months. These were all citizens of the town 
of Cleveland, and represented many races, re- 
ligions, ages, occupations and social backgrounds. 
“There were three performances, we charged no 
admission [following your example] and the re- 
sponse of both the general public and professional 
<. colleagues in theatre, education and the press, was 
-~ -even more enthusiastic than it had been with our 
_ first attempt, Aristophanes’ The Clouds. Perhaps 
-you have heard of the latter play.” 






` ARISTOPHANES 
{Groans loudly) 


How ignorant can you get? 


AESCHYLUS 
| (Goes on reading) 
“Your play attracted audiences of over 600, 


while The Clouds drew some 400 people. Frankly, 
this surprised us, (Aristophanes smiles) for the 
prognosticators had assured us that adults were 
no longer interested in great tragedy in 1953.” 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Shakes hands with Aeschylus) 


Comedy or tragedy, you can’t keep a good man 
down! (They exit arm in arm. The music con- 
tinues for a moment and then Socrates, carrying 
his flute, comes out from behind the large rock and 
climbs to the top, barefoot as usual.) 


« SOCRATES By 2 
Thank goodness those two wind-bags have gone. 
But Til have to admit they did manage to write 
some good plays. (He pipes a cheerful tune and 
far away we still hear the howling of Cerberus.) 
A slow curtain. l | 
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Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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Salary Statistics 
Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, at $1.15 each: 
Salary Statistics of Large Public Libraries, a 
chart 17 x 19 inches including 1953 salary 
and 1952 operational statistics for twenty-four 
large public libraries. Address Publications. 


Driving to Los Angeles? 

If you are planning to drive to Los Angeles, 
you will be interested in Camp Grounds Un- 
limited, a camp ground guide listing locations, 
camping and recreational facilities for the 2000 
camp grounds (most of them free) in the United 
States and Canada, including the Alaska High- 
way Trip. The price is $1 postpaid. Write 
to Box 415-R, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


International Census 

The Modern Language Association is spon- 
soring an international census of the letters and 
other manuscripts of some 2000 significant 
American authors. At present the committee is 
actively surveying the manuscript holdings of 
libraries in the South and Southwest. The 
work has so far been financed by the Humani- 
ties Research Fund of the California Institute 
of Technology and by the Research Institute of 
the University of Texas. Arrangements have 
also been made to take a census of the holdings 
of the libraries of several hundred American 
private collectors, subsidized by a grant from 
the National Society of Autograph Collectors. 
Surveys of libraries in the remaining American 
geographic regions and of private and public 
libraries abroad will also be made. The census 
is being undertaken by the M.L.A. American 
Literature group, under the direction of a 
Special Committee on Manuscript Holdings, of 
which Professor Henry Dan Piper of the Cali- 


You are invited to visit the 
new location of 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


Antiquarian Booksellers since 1905 


550 SO. FIGUEROA ST. 


One block north of Hotel Statler 


LOS ANGELES 17 
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fornia Institute of Technology is acting chair- 
man. 


Subject Heading Code in Preparation 

David J. Haykin, whose Subject Headings 
a Practical Guide was published early in 1952, 
has begun the preparation of a code of rules 
governing the assignment of subject headings. 
The code is to consist of two parts, the first 
devoted to rules of general application, the 
second to specific groups and types of head- 
ings and to headings in various subject fields. 
He is planning to complete the code in about 
a year, and invites questions, problems and 
suggestions which would make the book more 
complete. (Please address him c/o The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.) 


CLA Membership 


ALA members who are interested in keep- 
ing in touch with library activities in Canada 
may be glad to know that the Canadian Li- 
brary Association offers to them an associate 
membership for $3.00 per year. This corre- 
sponds somewhat to the special $3.00 rate 
offered by ALA this year for Canadian li- 
brarians. It includes a subscription to the 
Bulletin and other privileges of membership. 
Dues may be sent to the Canadian Library 
Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


Facts from HQ 


There are 100 categories of regular ALA 
dues! Eleven of these are personal and 
89 institutional. 


Mrs, Margaret Blankley, supervisor 
Membership Records Dept. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
lf others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
D AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “to.cKk5° BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fieid. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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| Positions Wanted 





PERSONNEL 


Positions Wanted 


_ WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Illinois, whose experience 
includes six years as woman’s college librarian, 
wants librarianship of college, university or teach- 
ers college in Ilinois, Indiana or adjacent states. 
Available Aug. 1. B 519. 

EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S. Tinois. Ex- 
perience in reference, college, university and 
_ technical school libraries, wants position as head 
.._ cataloger in college or university within 150 miles 
© of Chicago or Indianapolis. Available July 1. 
_. SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in Ed., desires position 
_ in college or high school library. Ten years’ ex- 
_ perience in junior and senior high school libraries. 

WOMAN, B.S. in Ed., B.S. in L.S. with 8 
years’ experience in Extension Work; 4 years as 
County Librarian desires position as State Field 
Worker or other extension work. B 546. 

WOMAN, 45, A.B., M.S. in L.S, twenty-three 
years experience in public libraries, desires posi- 
tion as head librarian of a Midwest public library, 
or public library adult education work anywhere. 
Present salary $4860. B 547. 

WOMAN B.S., B.S. in L.S. with three years 
| Sieg experience in High School library work, 

esires summer position in College or Public Li- 
brary. Available June 1. B 548. 

JUNE candidate Master Library Science; has 
Ph.D., History and Political Science; reads six 
languages; five years typography and printing ex- 
perience; ten years public and private practice of 
law; single man; go anywhere. B 549, 

MAN. M.A. LS. Experience as reference 
librarian. Desires position in medium-sized pub- 
lic library in Mid-west. B 550. 

WOMAN, M.A.L.S.M.A. in special field, ex- 
perience in general library work and acquisitions, 
college and university libraries, desires position in 
acquisitions, or as special librarian. Available 
September 1. B 552. 






Positions Open 


ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 
Two new positions open. Branch library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. 
Beginning salary $3200, regular increases. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security benefits. Five day 
week and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for 
library school graduates. B 510. | 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 


BAL, cas 
CHILDREN’S librarian, start immediately. 37 — 


well, too! New positions open up all the time, _ 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box B>- 


hour week, near New York. In charge of Young 
People’s Library building. Apply Helen Wheeler, | 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ONE General assistant and one cataloger wanted 


by university library in the Pacific Northwest. 


Good beginning salaries, excellent working condi- 
tions, chance for advancement, congenial atmos- 
phere, progressive staff. B 528. | 
BOOKMOBILE Librarian to serve both chil- 
dren and adults in new County project. Salary 
open. For details write to County Librarian, 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. 
REFERENCE Librarian, County Library Sys- 
tem, in Central California. Salary open. For — 
further information write to County Librarian, — 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. : 
CATALOGER—training and experience re- 


quired; salary schedule, 39 hour, 5 day week, four È 


week vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 
PIED PIPER wanted! Fast growing suburban 
library needs enthusiastic children’s librarian with 
L.S, degree. 5 day, 37 hour week, vacation, 
sick leave and retirement plan. Salary range 


$3400—$4000. West Orange Public Library, West 


Orange, N.J. “4 
ASSISTANT Librarian for midwestern state 
teachers college. Must have M.S. in L.S. degree 
and either teaching or school library experience. 
Position open September 1, 1953. Faculty rating 
and salary. Retirement plan, sick leave, and paid 
vacation. Write to Neal S5. Gomon, President, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. | 
REFERENCE Librarian, in charge of adult 
Services in Library 45 minutes from New York 
City, 5 day week, professional vacation 4 weeks, 
sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement plan. B 538. 

WANTED: Readers advisor and a reference 
librarian for a growing city. Salaries depend on 
qualifications and experience. Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 

TWO openings August Ist, for Children’s Li- 
brarian and General Assistant in beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Library science degree required. 
Experience not necessary. Salary in neighborhood 
of $3800. B 540. 

HEAD Cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 
pop. 3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One 
assistant. 2 part time workers provided. 40 hour, 
5 day week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave and 
retirement. Salary $3859. Experience necessary. 
B 541. 


Norices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line: minimum $1.50.. Rates for nonmember 


institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum 82.25, 
advertise to fill staff positions. 
sent from the Bulletin office, 


JUNE, 1953 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselvea; institutions may 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be made until statement is 
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an d initiative. Population 14,579; library 














sane ore of Maryland. Oppor- 
tunity for varied experience, professional growth 


i udget 
$10,000; 1 bookmobile; 2 small branches. State 


retirement, vacation, sick leave. Library degree 
required. Salary $3400—$3800. Apply Director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, 400 


= Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


SUMMER work? Need two catalogers for 8 
weeks (June 15-—August 7) to help catch up on 
backlog. Liberal arts library of 85,000 volumes. 
Dewey classification. Salary open. Write for 
particulars. Augustana College Library, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

UNMARRIED male librarian for library of 
30,000 volumes in, boys’ boarding school. Write 
Henry C. Kittredge, St. Paul’s School, Conrad, 
N.H. 

HONOLULU needs a Bookmobile Librarian. 


~~ Modern book truck serves 25 rural schools. Drives, 


clerk supplied. Salary $3395-4015. Under civil 
service, vacation, sick leave. Library school gradu- 
ates with two years of children’s work required. 
Service to many racial groups in interesting planta- 
tion communities—you may live at Waikiki Beach. 
Apply: Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 


«13, Hawaii. 


FOUR attractive openings in historic Norfolk, 
Viriginia. Children’s Assistant and Circulation 
Assistant, Main Library; General Assistant, largest 
branch; Librarian for Negro branch. Salary range 
$3108-$3720. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five 
day week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 
No written examination. Apply Office of Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

PERSONNEL office, Milwaukee Public Library, 
beginning salary $5910 advancing to $6535. Uni- 
versity graduates with degree in library science or 
public adminstration and experience in personnel 
and training work wanted. Write City Service 
Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
information. 

TWO positions: Assistants, Music Room and 
Technical Department. Grade I. Salary range, 
$272 to $336, depending upon experience. One 
month summer vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and pension plan. 37% hour, five day week. 
Apply: Library Association, Portland, Oregon. 

HEAD, Circulation Department in West Vir- 


_ginia’s largest public library, open June 1. LS. 


graduation, experience, and obvious ability to 


. handle the job are required. Departmental staff 


6% people. Initial salary $3744-$4824, depending 
upon experience. Retirement, paid 3 weeks va- 
cation, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave. Write 
Librarian, Kanawha County Public Library, Lee 
and Hale Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 
EXPERIENCED extension head for supervising 
work and collections of bookmobile; county school 
libraries; and 3 hospital collections. $4000 and 
up. Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio. 
WOMAN librarian for psychiatric hospital. 
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HEAD Librarian, psg Anne's County Li- 
brary on the eastern s 





Work with patients in active treatment program. 
New position. Opportunity to develop patients’ li- 
brary. Well established medical library available. 
Starting salary $3100, with liberal increases as li- 
brary copa develops. Apply: Personnel Direc- 
tor, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 
WOULD you like a position as a general assist- 
ant in an ee pei brary system that would - 
give you a variety of professional duties including 
reference, circulation, cataloging, and branch 
work? Excellent opportunity to gain all-around 
experience, 37 hr. week, 5 day week. N.Y. State 
Retirement. Fifth year degree required. 26 days 


vacation. No experience required. Beginning 
salary 3600. Start July Ist, or August Ist. 
Apply ©, Aarestad, head librarian, Great 
Neck. 

ENTHL.C. Children’s Librarian to direct 


busy department in modern library. Congenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% 
hours from New York, Boston. L.S., degree, $3200, 
month vacation, 5 day week, customary benefits. 
Write Robert G. Newman, librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive Chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana. Month vacation, re- 
tirement. 

HEAD, Catalog Division in ideally located mid- 
western university library. Good knowledge of 
languages required; experience in a university li- 
brary preferred. Must be forward looking and 
acquainted with latest developments in cataloging. 
Social Securtiy, Blue Cross, group insurance, and 
TIAA. Salary $4400. Opportunity for interview 
at Los Angeles Conference. Apply now. B 551. 

CALIFORNIA County Library System has two 
openings for graduates from accredited library 
schools, These are particularly attractive oppor- 
tunities for persons interested in working with 
young people or children. One Senior Librarian 
requiring 2 years of professional library expe- 
rience, salary range $288 to $360 a month; one 
Junior Librarian, no experience, salary range $258 
to $322 a month. Work week 5 days, 40 hours; 
15 working days vacation; one day a month sick 
leave; retirement plan; group insurance; civil serv- 
ice status granted on credentials. Fresno County, 
located in Center of state, affords splendid cul- 
tural and recreational advantages and good living 
conditions. Apply to Fresno County Civil Service 
Commission, Court House Annex, Fresno 21, Cal. 

LIBRARIANS for work in large progressive 
county library system in Southern California— 


Childrens, Branches, Reference, and Catalog. 


Accredited library school degree but no experience 
required. Salary $259-$319 (five step plan). In- 
crease proposed for next fiscal year. 40 hours a 
week. No Saturday or night work. Two weeks’ 
vacation plus holidays. Excellent retirement plan, 
adequate sick leave, low cost health and life in- 
surance available. Apply to Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission, 501 N. Main Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 
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Free standing unit type Library Bureau steel book stacks with closed ends and clesed 
bases, in the Ellet Branch of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 


Thirty years from now the above photo- 
graph could be taken again with the same 
results — a picture of trim, firmly aligned, 
free standing book stacks. 


Reason: the Ellet branch of the Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library didn’t buy “price 
merchandise” when they installed new 
stacks — they invested in quality equip- 
ment by specifying Library Bureau “Type 
52” steel stacks — built to meet high 
standards of design and construction. 


Here's What L.B. 
High Standards Give You 


è New, actual unit stack. Sections can be 
added to or taken away from any part of 
a range without disturbing books 


® Stack uprights 20% stronger on the 
major axis 


@ Leveling clips attached to base brackets 
permit adjustment to conform to irregular- 
ities of level, overcoming transverse sway 


® Rubber pad (Isomode) on bottom of 
stack upright to prevent skidding and to 
protect floor 


è Shelving which can be changed from 8” 
to 10” depth (and back again whenever 
necessary ) 


@ More book space due to improved 
bracket design which also prevents “knif- 
ing” when books are placed on shelves 


An Investment That Protects Itself 


Choose Library Bureau book stacks and 
you'll have an investment that will pay 
steady dividends long after the original 
price has been forgotten. They give you 
so much for so little more. 





Room 2831, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Wings for young readers 


It is one thing to provide accurate facts on the 
fast-moving world of science (and World Book’s 
continuous revision by eminent scientists does 
that outstandingly well). It is another to make 
that scientific data come alive for young readers. 
World Book presents its material in a fascinat- 
ing, colorful way which interests and instructs. 
Outstanding illustrations supplement and en- 
hance the meaning of the text. More than 18,500 
are included in the 1953 edition. 


















Top scientists and educators have spearheaded 
the planning and writing of World Book’s sci- 
ence articles. Planned as units which conform 
to school curricula, they are interrelated with 
the whole field of learning by ineans of the com- 
prehensive Reading and Study Guide volume. 
More than 700 articles on medicine, more than 
100 on astronomy and more than 90 on aviation 
(to pick a few examples at random) are readily 
available within World Book’s covers. 


` 


Young readers or old—every age group among 
your patrons will find World Book heipful and 
inspiring. Its accuracy is one of the many rea- 
sons why World Book continues as first.choice 
among America’s librarians and teachers. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Jst Choice of America’s libraries and schools? 


Also publishers of Childcraft— America’s famous child development plan 
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= The President’s Letter 
= Library Equipment and Supplies 


July-August 1953 





re x 


How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal a : 
Products you secure greatest bene- OR oe 
fits in new construction or remodel- | Š 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function — 


in America’s newest, most modern University of Houston, Houston, Texas, U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 









libraries... large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization, The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 
the ultimate in functional beauty. 


Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
study room, 






ree Just off the presses, big new 

E S colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion, Just write “new library 
catalog? on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept. ALA-7, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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Published monthly excep! bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Su, Chicago LI. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Past Office at Chicago, UL, with an additions] entry at Menasha, Wis.. under Act of Congresa of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925. authorized on July ?, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included ‘a membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only, Single copies of pews issues 
25¢ each, PRINTED IN 0.3.4. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


First Edition of the Beautiful and sorn pietely New 


Prepared. under Editorial Supervision of EVERETT O. F ONTAINE 


An Ideal Reference Book for Every Library and Classroom 


n Eo 346: New Maps—160 i in full color with exclusive marginal indexes for o 
I each State in the U.S. —each Province in Canada and every important 


. geographical unit in the D 56 Business Section Maps of 
Principal Cities. 


Two 


Big Books E p Kew S ® ; LIST PRICE 
° (aaa q “37. 50 


To Libraries 
on $13.50 


480 pages 

Bound in 

Rich Blue Fabrikoid 
14% x 11% 


Also contains 266-page Gazetteer-Index listing over 75,000 entries—giving population, 
location, industrial, trade and historical data for thousands of cities, as well as lakes, 
mountains and rivers. . 


“COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS and GAZETTEER is divided 
into three parts, maps, —— a discussion of geography as a social 
science—-and a World Index and Gazetteer. — Maps show distribu- 
tion of mineral resources of the world; tables give political, eli- 
matic and economic information for individual countries. Highly 
recommended for clarity of maps, excellent format and wealth 


of material included.” 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 


For illustrated circular write: 
Library Division, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 5th Ave,, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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From the smartest, most functional library 
furniture and equipment to the newest library 
systems or supply . . . Library Efficiency Corp. 

can show you the most practical way to meet 

your library problems. Learn now how you can 
serve your readers more easily and more thoroughly. 
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NEW CATALOG WHICH 
IS BEING COMPILED. 30 
years of versatile library | 

planning are incorporated 

in the informative new | 

catalog which is now in | 

preparation. It is actually a 

textbook on library equip- ! new catalog as soon as it comes off press. 


Library Efficiency Corp. 
36 West 20 St., New York 11 


Gentlemen: 


Pleasé include my name on your mailing list for your 


ment, methods and supplies 
...a constructive guide to 
help you plan more effi- 
ciently and beautifully. 








LIBRARY 





MAIL. THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


ADDRESS 








| S GOTY ZONE _ STATE | 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 3 ALA 
36 West 20 St, New York I 








| 
NAME l TITLE | 
| 
| 
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The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children's Literature. Lillian 


Smith. June 1953, 


An authoritative and absorbing discussion of literary criticism applied 


to children's books, Considers them as literature, not as tools $ serving a secondar y 


purpose, Analyzes the qualities of certain classics ìn each type of children's 





: -literature and 





200p: $4. 50 


ablishes the criteria for evaluating the. ‘contemporary outpu 
An invaluable book selection guide. for the children's. librarian, teacher, paren 
student—anyone—who has the responsibility of guiding children's reading. 


Personnel Administration for Libraries: A Bibiographie Esay. Ralph E. McC 


Juhe 1953. 


A survey of the large body of current and rer o litera i 





| lover 450. titles included}. Extensive. commentary on the appl ation of al all pha 


ot the literature to libraries of all sizes and types. Gives the library administrato 


and anyone. who supervises, a guide to the solution of specific personnel prob- 
lems, Detai led subj ect index included. 104p. $2.25 


Promotion ideni x Public Libraries. Sarah L. Wallace. June’ 1953. 


An animated presentation of tried and true ways to dramatize the Wok 


and services of any library, small or large. Covers promotion through periodicals, 


newspapers, radio, exhibits, and cooperating’ agencies. 84p. $i 50 


and Double Check 


The Library of Tomorrow ........., EERE $2.50 
i _ The Language of the Foreign Book Trade. 2.25 
The Librarians’ Conference of a 3.00 
Pointers for Public Library Building Planners a 4.28 

Buying List of Books for Small Libraries EEE T kee 


American Library Pioneers {series} _ 
_ (No. 1-6, $2.75 each; No. 7, $3.50) 


= cb, John Shaw Billings. 
eee 2. Samuel Swett Green | 
3. Charles Ammi Cutter | 
4. Portrait of a Librarian, ` 
Wiliam Howard Brett — 
. John Cotton Dana 
. Melvil Dewey 
7. Charles Coffin Jewett 


om om 





The Amean Publie DE ‘Building. ere $7.00 : 


Buildings for Small Public Libraries ............. 1.25. 
Basic Reference Books, 2d edition ..... jects -.. 4,25. 
The Library's Own Printing ... = Maka bate fect oat 1.00. 
Replacement List of Fiction ..... PTEE EPENE O 100 
Book Selection ....... Rr ee ert ee ere ee 2.75 = 
List of Theological Subject Headings... Bt eee 10.00 
Bibliography of Post-Graduate: Masters’ Theses in | 
Religion uuaa AEE E te are 2.50 . 
American Library ew aces Aaa 7 et a ee 10.03. 
Conference on Intemational Cultural, Educational, Ta 
and Scientific Exchanges ....... OA eee 4.00 .. 
Experimenting Together | 
(Each, 75¢} 


The Librarian and the Teacher of Home Economics 
The Librarian and the ivorhes of Music 


_ AMERICAN LIBR; ARY ASSOCIATION «+ CHICAGO 1 
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WRITE Today For 
Free Sample of Actual 
Treasure Trove Cover. 
No Obligation, of 
Course. 


Box 34343 





LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, 











You get greater readership of your books when 
you rebind with Treasure Trove Covers because 
these beautiful covers take full advantage of the 
logical processes that result in readership. These 
famous covers feature design title panels on the 
spine to brighten your shelves with eye-catching 
color, attract readers, add extra interest to titles, 
stimulate the impulse to take the books off the 
shelves. Then Treasure Trove Covers themselves 
.. . painstaking, detailed reproductions of the orig- 
inal jacket and cover artwork used by publishers to 
sell the books ... multiply the interest and further 
stimulate the urge to read. 


And, because Treasure Trove Covers are printed 
on durable buckram by the same photographic, en- 
graving, and printing processes publishers themselves 
use, you get long wear, “enduring beauty. Yet, 
Treasure Trove Covers cost no more than ordinary 
covers. For the extra values in rebinding, have 
your books rebound with Treasure Trove Mlustrated 
Covers. 


INC. 


Des Moines. lowa 
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Foster & Futernick Co. 
444 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Kater-Crafts Bookbinders 
1332 N. Miller Avenue 
` Los Angeles 63, Cal. 


oe ‘Unive rsal Dixie Bin dery ‘ 


< ISAL E. Bth Street 


: Jacksonville, Florida 


| Edwin Allen Company 
1100 $. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 5, IHinois 


Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 
1751 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Library Bindery 
546 South Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
908 N. Sycamore Street 
North Manchester, Ind. 


Joseph Ruzicka 
606 North Eutaw Sf. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


J. S. Wesby & Sons 
44 Portland Avenue 


. Worcester, Massachusetts 


Nat'l Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park Street 

- West Springfield, Mass. 
The H. R. Huntting Co. 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Wagenvoord & Company 
310 North Grand Ave. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Your Nearest 
Treasure Trove Binder 





Déss & Talan Co., Inc. 
217 E. 144th Street 


New York 51, New York 


Joseph Ruzicka 
230 E. Market Street 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Weise-Winckler, Inc. 
27 W. Court Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


General Bookbinding Co. 
1766 E. 133rd Street 
Fast Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Universal Bookbinding, Inc. 


815 Avenue B 
San Antonio, Texas | 


Library Binding Company 
2900 Franklin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Texas Bookbindery 
138 N. Justin Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Hiller Bookbinding Co. 
255 South First West St. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Wise. Book Bindery, Inc. 
227 W. Mineral Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Washington Bindery 
2305 5. Wilkeson Street 
Tacoma 3, Washington 


Hertzberg Craftsmen 
Box 1413 
Des Moines, lowa 


Bookshelf Bindery, Ltd. 


Ridgetown, Ontario, Canada 














Letters from 
Our Readers — 





Credit the Library? 


Would it be feasible to add to the credit part 


of the dramatized TV programs some announces 


ment to the effect that the book (if such is drama- 
- tized) is available at the local library? Such pro+ 
grams as Studio One name the book at the end of 
the program and if the library is mentioned it 
might bring some timid souls from their homes in. 


our direction, It seems to me that hooking on to 


programs of such popularity we are better off than’ 
doing something on our own, considering the ex-. 
pense and the dubious appeal of straight educa-. 


tional programs. 


Public Relations 


Your leading editorial in the April Bulletin com- 
ments that a public relations package, to be efec- — 
tive, must be redesigned for local use, directed — 


into the proper channels and “maintained from 
start to finish.” 
That seems reasonable; but doesn’t your reason- 


ing jump the track at the place where you add > 
that since this three-step action represents “about 
nine-tenths of the total effort involved ... the li- 
brarian might better spend the first tenth reading: 
a book, consulting a specialist and designing his. 


own package?” That strikes me as a thunderous 
over-simplification. Consult a specialist? 


pr. is ostensibly designed? | 
My final comment would be aimed at the un- 
fairness and unwisdom of any professional organ- 
ization discouraging any effort designed to help 
the profession. 
Tuomas G. Brown, publications editor, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


For evidence that reader Brown's points are well 


taken, see June editorial.—Ed. 


Serendipity 


The word, serendipity, was originated by Horace 
Walpole and was brought to my attention by Free- 
man Tilden in his The National Parks, What They 
Mean To You and Me, Knopf, 1951. Webster 
gives us this definition: “The gift of finding valu- 
able or agreeable things not sought for. A word 
coined by Walpole, in allusion, to a tale, The Three 


Princes of Serendip, who in their travels were al- . 


ways discovering by chance or by sagacity, things 
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Manian Levin, senior assistant, 
Austin Branch 
Chicago Public Library 


Who, 
where, and at what expense? How many public ` 
relations specialists walk within buttonholing dis- — 
tance of the small-city library for whom packaged — 
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418 High St. 


Librarian Forbes had bleary orbs, 
Cramped digits, inflamed pleura; 

Until a friend, who feared the end, 
Tipped him off to CONTOURA* 


The Portable PHOTO-COPIER 


y% SAVES 80% OF COPYING TIME. 


Saves money, energy, errors . . . and 
nerves! Makes permanent copies of tabu- 
lar matter, magazine articles, excerpts 
from books, diagrams, charts, graphs, re- 
ports ... anything printed, written, typed 
or drawn. 


% LIGHT, COMPACT for ease of carry- 
ing. Fits in briefcase; stores in desk 


drawer. Take wherever your material-to- 
- be-copied is . 


| . . library, study or office. 
Copy anything, anywhere! 


% CONVENIENT..No need to lug 
heavy volumes. Contoura copies on-the- 
spot... even copies curved text near 
binding of thick volumes. Rids complica- 
tions of working with books that can’t 
be taken from library. 


Å SIMPLE—No experience nor dark- 
room needed., Use under normal in- 
candescent lighting. i 


% GUARANTEED accurate or your 
money back. Efficient, economical . . . in- 
dispensable to researchers. Order your 
Contoura to-day. Research Model 
(copies up to 8” x 10”) only $39. Legal 
Model (copies up to 814” x 14”) only $50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


makers of the only 
_ truly portable photo-copier 
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Deep River, Conn. 


they did not seek.” What. a. beautiful: ee 
and how we can apply to library experiences an 
service! In this connection I would like to quote 
a fellow librarian, Mrs. Sarah S. Lander: “It is 
not truth but faith that keeps the world alive.” 
Jonn Goopman, assistant librarian 
Clemson (S.C.) College Library 


Addresses 


The increasing number of . . . requests for 
current address of an individual received by this 
library leads me to believe that attempts are being 
made for using libraries to locate debtors or some 
similar nefarious purpose. | 

Our practice has been to turn these inquiries 
over to the individuals to do with as they like. 

We should like to know something of the ex- 
perience of other libraries and about their policies. 
If it can be shown that my suspicions are correct 
some steps should be taken to end this form of 
abuse of library service. Aside from other reasons 
the locating of debtors and others by this method 
is a violation of the Federal Trade Commissions 
ban on the use of skip-tracers. 

The kind of request we are talking about should 
not be confused with legitimate requests of well- 
known life insurance companies for addresses of 
persons who have small balances to their credit. 
We have made several local people very happy re- 
cently by supplying life insurance companies with 
their current addresses, 

Cuar.ces R. BrockMann, assistant director, 
Charlotte (N.C.) Public Library 


Either-Or? 


< We, who are working at the grass-root level 
probably have more opportunity to influence the 
public than anyone else and yet, we are so bogged 
down with techniques, that we are failing miser- 
ably. I am sure that, if I knew the book collec- 
tion well enough, I could change this community's 
ideologies any way I chose, because about one out 
of every five persons who comes in wants me to 
recommend a “good” book for them to read. They 
are so willing to be led, and I am so inadequate 
to lead. So I evade the serious issues and drag 
out my latest Damon Runyan find or something 
of the sort. I have a whole following of GI hus- 
bands who are eternally grateful to me for having 
called their wives’ attention to “Mr. Roberts.” It 
changed their concept of a librarian and then, 
when they come to the library, they find it is a 
friendly sort of place where they can relax with- 
out discarding their pipes, cigarettes, or even their 
vile-smelling cigars. All of which is fine—I feel 
that I have their confidence, but where do I go 
from there? Of course, I might take a sabbatical 
and catch up on my reading, but that isn’t very 
feasible with a staff of four. oo , 
FLORENCE B. Yoper, librarian, 

Rockingham Public Library 

Harrisonburg, Va. 
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DOUBLE your Book s 


without increasing your floor space 


STOR-MOR 


BOOK DRAWERS 


Now—a practical, economical system of compact 
book storage. AMES STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS 
convert every other aisle into valuable storage 
space, adding up to twice your present capacity. 
Units are easily installed, a few at a time or a 
complete conversion, replacing the conventional 
freestanding or multi-tier shelving. 
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e Adaptable to present libraries and new buildings. 
è Easy accessibility for reference and filing. 
o Effortless, trouble-free drawer operation. 


e Drawers interchangeable and adjustable to any 
esired height. 


o Rigid all-steel construction for the heaviest book 
loads. 


Before expanding your present library, or planning 
a new one, investigate the advantages and econo- 
mies of this readily adaptable system of compact 
storage. Full details upon request. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 HOOPER STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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TRAN SCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


: $ x Provision for 8 sets of headphones 
$% 3-speed heavy duty Varipole turn- 

$ table for continuous hard use 

* a staction pickup for greater rec- 
or 

a r concert speaker—cut in or out 


ae S tight weight for easy portability 
F Write for Catalogue ALA- } 


CALIFONE CORPORATION 


LOFI North Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 





ARE A LIBRARIAN 
WORKING 
WITH GROUPS 


ADULT 





iS A MUST! 





Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
“services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful-group activity, 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscription plan. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! 











F Piease enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIT + 
Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIT i 
at the ALA group rate of $2 (1@ of reg. $4 rate. oy 
ese Nov. 30. Enter as many as you want j t 

t 

T111 ENE TER ESE eg E TE ee E : 
Ciy ear ONE tate $ 
, M Alb" order, plus $2 for each subscription to A 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, C/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E, i 

Huron S:., Chicago 11. Orders must be processed by , 
ALA to qualify for $2 rate! J 

ou e e e oa am h er i A A A E N WE A M A e N A E E E 
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-Recruiter 


The following two ad are interested in join- 


> oing ALA. I tho’t a copy of your Bulletin for May 
1953 might hasten their joining and atone the 


convention, They are Virginia Minnig, 325 Ala- 


bama St., and E. M. Homer, 720 Adlyn Drive, 


both in San Gabriel, California. 
Lenore M. Gorpon, head 
Boys & Girls Library 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Thanks to recruiter Gordon. Bulletins were sent. 
Fed. 


Improvement 


There is one small detail—and only one—which 
bothers me in the May issue. I don’t like the 
combination of photograph and line drawing for 
ne Some of them look just plain odd, 

g. Helen H. Lyman on pg. 191 and Ben Custer 
a Ps: 193. I vote for straight photographs. 
Dorotuy Eruiyn Cove, editor 
Library Literature 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


So do we.~Ed. 


Glazed vs Unglazed 


Again “me too” in the matter of having un- 
glazed paper in the Bulletin. To be sure, pic- 
tures with the articles do make for a better-look- 
ing publication, but now that you have articles 
which are sufficiently readable without the bait of 
illustrations, how about having a glazed-paper 
section in the middle of the publication each 
month, with numbered illustrations concentrated 
there? The present method looks better, but I 
do hate to read thru a shine. And unglazed is 
cheaper, isn’t it? . 

Ruta H. GARRETT 
Durham, Conn. 


Actually, cheapness is available in both kinds 
of paper.—Ed. 


FOREIGN BOOKS & 
PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of-Print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P. ©. B. 352, White Plains, NM. Y. 
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for steel stacks 
it's Hamilton. 


Absolutely new— 
Hamilton Compo Stacks 


Only Hamilton offers the Compo Stack, 
an entirel if new type of book housing 
which utilizes a smooth operating drawer- 
ty type shelf in place of stationary sł elves. 
is ingenious equipment greatly increases 
stack capacity and utility, makes possible 
entirely new efficiencies in library opera- 
tion. Be sure to get farther information 
on Hamilton Compo Stacks. 





Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous 
Upright Stacks 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks 
are used in many of the country's finest 
libraries. All stack compartments ac- 
commodate shelves of various depths for 
greater flexibility. Simple, speedy vertical | 
adjustment of shelves in 14” increments - 
insures minimum space waste between 
shelves, maximum book storage. 

€ losed ends enhance smart, modern 
appearance. 





High on utility — 


Hamilton-Standard 
Stacks 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their 
popularity to a number of unique, 


patented efficiency features. Shelf depth 
adjustments, and shelf height adjust- 
ments in 42° increments can be quickly 
and easily made. Shelves can be sloped, 
upward in lower rows, downward 
in upper rows, to facilitate tide scanning. 
Rounded edges and closed ends 
eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 
smart, modern impression. 





No matter what your stack problems, no matter what 
your plans for building or modernizing, you can 
count on help from Hamilton. Hamilton’s engineers 
have solved hundreds of library planning problems 
and this fund of experience is available to you 
through Hamilton’s FREE Planning Service. To 

get further information on any type of Hamilton 
stacks, or to find out more about Hamilton's FREE 

` Library Planning Service, write today to— 





Manufacturing Company e Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
World’s largest manufacturers of professional equipment 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in square.” 



















Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 






NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. ot England to produce « similar reader. 
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COVER 


A ~ the final Council Meeting at Tor g 
> Angeles, President Downs read a 
a rah received from: the President 
iaf the United States on the freedom 
to read and the obligation of li- 
braries to serve the liberties of our 
nation—freedom of- inquiry, free. 
dom of the spoken and written 
word, freedom of exchange of 


` ideas. The complete text of the 
~ letter is givemon page 297. 





Acceptance. of ‘an. adetim ‘by l 
o the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 


American Library Association. agra 


The “ALA Bulletin" “publishes: E 
terial of general interest to librarians. 
and- those interested in the library 


world. it carries official news of the 

Association. Its authors opinions 

should be regarded as their own, unless 

_ ALA endorsement is specifi cally noted, 

The “Bulletin” {s a indexed in 
-- Library Li 





companied by return postage. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 





IERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Is Book Flow Too Slow? Mene pn Bio 


Free For Al +e enya w ae ee es ETES ae Ewi y + + + * & 


© Manuscripts “subaatted: is pbi 
Bon: cannot be returned unless ac- 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois 








July-August, 1953 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER7 






ARTICLES 


The President's Letter . 


Cr ee ee tik a a besre GESE * 














I Like Book Repairing, Bpwano A. D'Aressanpno 





Guide to Library pied sa Sü ies. ce es 


Trade Names ........ EPEN O 


oe E E E E E) 


ee a Etel 


er F eee RE ee i 
Editorial Pr ee a es ee eee ae x Paes oes x RoR a> + 





Memo to Members ....... TY © eave 

Overdue Finds ......... an 2 . _ o EEEE 
For Your Information ....... ET TA suelo PENT ; 
For the Record--ALA Elections ... oe : 
Personnel ......... ETE ee Te ee pene Dieii 
Official Report of ALA Election Returns ......... 


EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin 1s Nor COPYRIGHTED - 7 
‘UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED z 
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Publie Library Installation, Winston-Salem, N. 





These illustrations of a recent installation speak for themselves. Here is 
modern comfort and efficiency, plus the soft, warm natural beauty found 
only in wood library furniture. 


Note the new ‘Innovator’ table. Constructed without the usual wide apron, 
readers enjoy new comfort and convenience. Adjustable glides in each leg 


permit positive leveling on any floor. 


Located in the heart of the greatest concentration of wood furniture manu- 
facturing in the world, The Myrtle Desk Company has been creating fine 
wood furniture FOR OVER 50 YEARS, In Mid-Century Library Furniture you 
will find the hallmarks of quality that only skilled craftsmanship based on 


long experience can produce. . 


See your nearest dealer — or for free literature write direct to 
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Librarians interested in knowing how a Russian looks at ALA 
and U.S. libraries should read the article, “Libraries of the U.S.A. 
in the Service of Reaction.” Written by A. Kravchenko, it appears 
inthe Communist publication, Bibliotekar (1953, No. 2, p. 40-2). 
- From a translation we learn with interest that “American librarians 
are actively participating, especially in exaggerating the reaction 
_ toward a war psychosis, in intimidating the public with false alarms 

-of air attack, etc.” 


The article educates one rapidly. “For 
‘mind, processing’ of the public into subserv- 


dence to the American imperialist government 


special books are published, and programs of 
conversations and discussions are established. 


Particular attention along these lines is paid — 


to youth.” 

Librarians will welcome this addition to the 
lore of book selection: “At the beginning of 
1952 the regular winter conference of the 
American Library Association assembled in 
Chicago, at which the question of book selec- 
tion was again brought up. There was pro- 
posed but one criterion for defining the suit- 
ability of books for libraries, according to which 
books ‘reflecting unorthodox opinions’ are un- 
suitable for libraries, in other words, opinions 
in one way or another not compatible with the 
ideology of the American fascist bourgeosie.” 

All of us are aware of the communist line, 
the technique of distortion, and its application 
to the library field may strike us with its ab- 
surdity. It would be an amusing absurdity 
except for the fact that the article was not 
written for those of us in this country but for 
those who long since have been fed upon 
darkness. It’s about as amusing as the brutal 
and continued beating of a crippled child. 


The Guide to Library Equipment and Sup- 
plies, introduced with this issue, is a trial run. 
Reader comment on its usefulness will assist 
us in determining whether or not the service 


should be repeated. Suggestions for improve- 


ments, additional listings, and the like will 
be most welcome. 


Librarians traditionally worry about accum- 
ulating too much material—or too little. It may 
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Staff 








EDITOR oe 
Ransom L. Richardson — 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER = — 
A. L. Remley: — 


interest some of them to know that in mas 
accretion they rank at best a poor second t 
the lowly foraminifera. This minuscule 
creature comes to our attention in a comforting. 
passage from Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around. 
Us. Describing the “long snowfall” in ocean: - 
waters, she refers particularly to one tiny form _ 
of life, the foraminifera—how it proliferates in 
the upper ocean waters, lives out its brief span 
and then consigns its fragile hull to the heavy 
darkness below. Since the oceans began to be _ 
inhabited, the building of this strange snow 
drift has continued. Flake after flake, century _ 
after century, these tiny husks have steadily 
communicated something. of the sun-bathed 
world above to the profound desert below. 
Here, in a word, are holdings to make some ~ 
librarians green and others pale—holdings that — 
measure themselves in continental areas and 
miles of thickness. 


Now that the Los Angeles Conference is be- 
hind and dog days all around, we hanker for a 
northern retreat. The farther north the better. 
The editor’s mother always said that if extremes 
had to be taken she'd vote for the cold. That, 
she claimed, was easier to get out of. So our 
sweaty eyes keep turning now to the border 
states and on up into the provinces—the North- 
west Territories, the Yukon and Hudson Bay. 
Fishing would be in order, of course—those 
clear bronze lakes and cold clear brooks! But 
there'd be books, too. All those books weve 
always wanted to . . . But Ogden Nash said 
it immortally not long ago: 


Each June I make a promise sober 
That FH be literate by October. 


To the northward, mush! 
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. «+ AND PROPERLY SO 


Some people think that library shelving 

is something a carpenter brings along 

and nails to the wall. 

Books are piled in, 

and that's the end of it. 

Well, some shelving may be like that, 

but not Sjöström's New Life library shelves! 
They are definitely furniture. 

Librarians the country over 

are as proud of their handsome New Life shelves 
as of their modern charging desk. 

It's the New Life design that does it. 

It allows for many flexible arrangements 





like the popular alcove layout shown at right. 
Write for New Life catalog L-50. 








eee MODERN LIBRARY FURNITURE by 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS — 





| ? Conference registration totalled pradana 3200. President Downs, in a 
Tetter to the editor of the Daily Reporter, expressed the appreciation of ALA members, 
officers, and Headquarters staff for the excellent work done ore eo Committee under 
the co-chairmanship of John D, Henderson and Harold Hamill. 





. The attractive meetin room signs used in Los Angeles were provided. ‘through the courtesy 
: of the Port Wayne, Indiana, Public Library. The Headquarters Conference staff is grate- 
ful for this very helpful cooperation. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION AT LOS ANGELES == The Board considered a preliminary budget state _ 
-ment on the general program, including estimates of 1952-53 income and 1953-5), expendi~ 
tures. Directions were voted to the Budget Committee and the ALA Executive Secretary, ~ 
It is estimated that 1952-53 income in General Funds will amount to $222,000 as. SEE 
with $210,913 for 1951-52, These amounts come from membership dues, endowment income ` 
and ALA Pulletin income and are the net amounts that support the general Headquarters oS 
operation, In addition to the $222,000, approximately $80,000 will go to divisions from 
membership dues, This figure for 1952-53 was $7,259. Te 


Edwin C. Austin of Chicago was re-elected to serve as one of the three trustees of ALA's oo 
Endowment Funds. 


A proposal was received from the Division of Cataloging and Classification for a three © 

= year subvention of 315,000 to aid the Division in establishing a Headquarters Office with 
full-time staff, The request was held for further discussion and clarification at the 
Fall meeting of the Executive Board, 


The Board accepted, with the endorsement of the ALA Awards Committee and the governing  . 
_ bodies divisions of AASL and DLCYP, an Award offered by the Grolier Society, Inc. of New. 
York. This is to be an annual award to an individual librarian working with children -> 
and will consist of an appropriate scroll or plaque and $500. The Award will be adminis- 
tered by ALA and a special committee will be appointed by the ALA Executive Board to 

work out the details and select the first recipient, 


A sum of money sufficient to cover expenses was voted to the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration to the BPA to conduct an investigation into the dismissal of the Librarian 
of the Tacoma, Washington, Public Library, if a decision to investigate is reached by 
the BPA after it has requested information from the parties concerned, 


COUNCIL ACTION — The Council gave its unanimous endorsement to four important resolutions. 
These were: The Freedom to Read ~ a statement issued by a Conference convexed on May 

2=3 in Westchester, New 3 Overseas Information Libraries, offered by ALA's Inter- 
national Relations. Board; Postal Rates, presented by ALA's Board on the Acquisition of 

o Library Materials; and a Re solution of thanks to the Congressional sponsors of the Library 
Services Bill. These resolutions will be printed in full for the membership in the ALA 
-Bulletin or elsewhere. 






The Council approved Standards for the Microphotographic Reproduction of Newspapers. It 
heard a report from the Federal Relations Committee on the status of the Committee's  — 
study on Federal services to non-federal libraries and received reports from the Committee sa 
on Constitution and By-Laws, the NEA-ALA Joint Committee, the Committee Division Rela- 
tions, and the Board of Education for Librarianship on accreditation, 





David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 
July 1, 1953 
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Catalog Cases, The Huntington Beach Public Library, of Huntington Beach, Calif. 


A YEAR FROM NOW...what will you wish you had bought today? 


If you, like most librarians, must plan 
carefully, with the future in mind, you 
will want to get the facts on Library 
Bureau’s long-term-economy furniture 
and equipment, for this is a capital invest- 
ment. As Lylyan Mossinger, Librarian of 
the Huntington Beach Library says, “In 
effect, cur expenditures for better equip- 
ment in the past have saved thousands of 
dollars through the extended service these 
fixtures have afforded.” 

Some portions of the card catalog in 
the Huntington Beach Public Library 
were purchased 30 years ago. Other LB 
equipment, some of which dates back to 
1913, was considered suitable for their 
new library. 

It’s true economy when the equipment 
you buy minimizes repair and replacement 


costs. When you buy LB furniture and 
equipment you're not just buying so much 
wood or metal, you’re buying top quality 
craftsmanship and design ... and many 
years of trouble-free use . 

Remember, too, that the Library 
Bureau representative can help you in the 
choice of other quality Remington Rand 
products for your library ... typewriters 
and typewriter ribbons, carbon paper and 
many others. In short, we make every- 
thing for the modern lhbrary. Write or 
phone for booklet LB-604. 


for a lifetime of service — 





Room 2941, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











UNIV, OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


ALA President Downs presiding 


The White House 
Washington 
June 24, 1953 

- Dear Dr. Downs: 


Thank you for your letter of June fifteenth. I 
am glad to know of the annual conference of 
the American Library Association convening 
this week, and of the spirit of conscientious 
citizenship ruling its deliberation. 

Our librarians serve the precious liberties of 
our nation: freedom of inquiry, freedom of the 
spoken and the written word, freedom of ex- 
change of ideas. 

Upon these clear principles, democracy de- 
pends for its very life, for they are the great 
sources of knowledge and enlightenment. And 
knowledge—full, unfettered knowledge of its 
own heritage, of freedom’s enemies, of the 
whole world of men and ideas—this knowledge 
is a free people’s surest strength. 

The converse is just as surely true. A democ- 
racy smugly disdainful of new ideas would be 
a sick democracy. A democracy chronically 
fearful of new ideas would be a dying democ- 
racy. 

For all these reasons, we must in these times 
be intelligently alert not only to the fanatic 
cunning of Communist conspiracy—but also to 
the grave dangers in meeting fanaticism with 
ignorance, For, in order to fight totalitarians 
who exploit the ways of freedom to serve their 
own ends, there are some zealots who—with 
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The President's Letter 


more wrath than wisdom—would adopt a 
strangely unintelligent course. They would try - 
to defend freedom by denying freedom’s friends — 
the opportunity of studying Communism in its ~- 
entirety—its plausibilities, its falsities, its weak- _ 
nesses. ; 

But we know that freedom cannot be served 
by the devices of the tyrant. As it is an ancient © 
truth that freedom cannot be legislated into ex- 
istence, so it is no less obvious that freedom 
cannot be censored into existence. And any who 
act as if freedom’s defenses are to be found 
in suppression and suspicion and fear confess 
a doctrine that is alien to America. 

The libraries of America are and must ever — 
remain the homes of free, inquiring minds. To 


them, our citizens—of all ages and races, of all = 


creeds and political persuasions—must ever be — 
able to turn with clear confidence that there | 
they can freely seek the whole truth, unwarped 
by fashion and uncompromised by expediency. 
For in such whole and healthy knowledge alone 
are to be found and understood those majestic 
truths of man’s nature and destiny that prove, 
to each succeeding generation, the validity of 
freedom. | | 

Sincerely, 

(signed) Dwicur DD. EISENHOWER 


Text of telegram message sent in reply to 
President Eisenhower's letter: 


June 26, 1953—Los Angeles, California 
To: The President 

The White House 

Washington 25, D.C. 


It is with deeply-felt gratitude that I am privi- 
leged, by action of the council of the American 
Library Association to express our appreciation 
for your letter of June 24 which I read this 
morning at a session of our 72nd Annual Con- 
ference. Let me assure you that librarians 
everywhere will be cognizant of the greater re- 
sponsibility now come to us since you selected 
librarians to receive a message which surely 
stands for all the world as a splendid and ex- 
plicit statement of an American doctrine. 
Permit me, Sir, to express my personal heart- 

felt good wishes to you in these difficult days 
when you are called upon to lead and help free 
men everywhere to maintain democracy and 
accept its high challenge. 

Robert B. Downs, President 

American Library Association 
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. | L ike B ook Repairing m 






Epwarp A. D'ALESSANDRO 


Two YEARS aco, I gave up dispensing books, 
information, and service as a branch librarian 
in one of Cleveland’s busy branch libraries to 
go into one phase of processing known as bind- 
ing and book repair. Leaving the public serv- 
-ice side of the work, to join forces with the men 
and women who help make public service pos- 
sible, was a big step for me. I was going “be- 
hind the scenes.” Frankly, I did not know 
whether I would like it or not. I did not know 
if I would find the challenge that I had found 
while serving the public for ten years or so. 


-. . For a time, I was worried by the very disturb- 


ing thought that I was consigning myself to the 
dull, dry, dreary occupation of handling nothing 
but dirty, torn, and worn-out volumes. Could 
it be that I had sentenced myself to rattle 
around among the drying bones of the library’s 
grave-yard? 





ELVAJEAN HALL 


The past two years have been a revelation 
and an education. Instead of finding myself in 
a grave-yard littered with the broken backs, 
crushed spines, and dead bodies of books, I 
found myself in what verily may be called the 
library’s rehabilitation laboratory. Thus, the 
Book Repair Division has become for me a 
proving ground, and an experimental station, 


- wherein new equipment, new materials, and 
© new techniques can be tested, tried, and put 


into operation, not merely for the sake of 
change, but in the interest of library economy 
and better service to our public serving depart- 
ments. Our experience has led me to prepare 
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this article in order to pass on the information 
we have gathered so that other large and 
medium sized libraries may benefit from what 
we have learned. 


= Mechanization Cuts Costs 


These two years have been the gradual 
mechanization of our Book Repair Division. 
Electric Skil-drills are now doing much of the 
work formerly done by means of the hand awl. 
A Singer sewing machine geared to sew books 
under one-half inch thickness has replaced 
the time-consuming hand-sewing operation in- 
volved in the reconstruction of many books that 
fall in the “thin book” classification. Potdevin 
pasting machines, in varying sizes, take care 
of labeling, pocketing, magazine reinforcing, 
and cover gluing, in a fraction of the time 
formerly expended when such operations were 
performed by hand with paste brush and paste 
pot. Eastman tacking irons and a dry mount- 
ing press have removed the “messiness” from 
former uncertain mounting procedures, A 
cloth cutting device has enabled us to pre-cut 
book cloth in quantity according to sizes used, 
thus eliminating the tedious, slow-moving cut- 
ting with scissors. The large power cutter 
which belongs to our Printing Department has 
been used to a greater degree in the trimming 
of books and periodicals processed in our plant. 


New Materials 


New materials that have been tested and put 
into use have saved much time and improved 
our mending and binding operations. Various 
liquid plastic adhesives have been experimented 
with until one best suited to our needs was 
found. Liquick-Leather, another liquid plastic 
product, was tried and found to be excellent in 
the treating of crumbling and powdering 
leather volumes. Permafilm for simple tear 
mending has done away with the old onion 
skin, paste brush, and paste method, which 
ate up so much of our mending time. Today, 
Perafilm has made it possible for one mender 
to mend on the average of 300 books (in the 
simple tear category) in a day. Permafilm and 
the liquid plastic adhesives have not only cut 
mending costs, but also saved this library many 
hundreds of dollars in commercial binding 
costs. 
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The use of these new materials has also re- 
- sulted in new methods and techniques. For 
example, our experiments with plastic glues 
gave us the means and incentive to solve at 
least one binding problem. This was the prob- 
lem of lesser used periodicals and serials which 
could not be bound commercially due to in- 
-creased binding costs. With plastic glue, a 
simple inexpensive binding has been devised 
which has adequately taken care of this prob- 
lem in periodical preservation. 





In addition to being an adventure in the 
field of equipment, materials, and techniques, 
the Book Repair Division has become a clear- 
ing house for new ideas. Field representatives 
of the various supply houses have helped by 
bringing to us their new ideas and materials 
for trial. We have learned to test these ideas 
and materials thoroughly and objectively before 
accepting them as suitable for our use. We in 
turn have presented our ideas to salesmen in an 
effort to put across the thought that equipment, 
materials, and techniques must be produced 
to fit our needs. It has been our experience 
that an honest trading of ideas with library 
suppliers has not only produced better ma- 
terials, but also resulted in mutual respect, and 
hence better all around service. 


Use Commercial Ideas 


A productive, healthy exchange of ideas with 
our commercial library binder has taken us 
into one another's plants at regular intervals 
to pass on ideas, suggestions, and technical 
skills. This has resulted not only in greatly 
improving our own “know how,” but also in 
successfully training the binder to see and 
respect the library point of view. His knowl- 
edge and training in binding equipment, ma- 
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terials, and techniques, along with our pro~ 
fessional training and library skills, have been | 
joined in a cooperative effort that has been ` 
beneficial to both. We have helped him dọ 
his job better and he ours. A practical example 
of our binder’s willingness to give technical | 
advice and instruction freely, is the invaluable | 
aid he gave us in the setting-up, adjustment, 
and operation of our Singer sewing machine. 
On the other hand, our systematic checking and | 
correcting of the binder’s periodical patterns ` 
has insured the elimination of continuing costly 
binding and stamping errors. 
errors in periodical binding have dwindled _ 
down to an average of one to two out of ap- — 
proximately 250 periodicals bound each — 
month. In this and many other ways, we have _ 
helped the binder save time and money, 


savings which he in turn has been able to 


share with the library through fair prices, and 
a brand of cooperation that has secured for ` 
us better binding. a 


Ideas Are Important 


Yes, during the past two years, I have 
handled thousands of dirty, torn, and worn-out 
volumes. I have diagnosed and prescribed for 
the many wounds with which this library’s 
books are afflicted, not in the atmosphere of a 
burial ground, but rather in the climate of an 
“idea shop,” a rehabilitation center. In addi- 
tion, as you have gathered by now, I have had ` 
the thrill of working with new and different 
equipment, materials, techniques, and above all 
people, interesting people. ao 

There is much to be done in a library’s book — 


repair division by people with imagination. I 


know that I myself have merely scratched the 
surface in the short time I have been with it. 
Possibilities for future development are great. 
Dramatic changes are still possible as libraries 
become more conscious of the book repair di- 
vision as a library processing proving ground. 


chief, Book Repair Division, 
Cleveland Public Library, 
has “handled thousands of 
dirty, torn, and worn-out 
volumes.” Here he discusses 
some of the equipment and 
practical methods used in 
_streamlined book repair. 





EDWARD A. 
D'ALESSANDRO 
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As a result, > 
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Is Book Flow Too Slow? 


A Proposal for the Study of Library Processes 


THE IDEA THAT LIBRARIES might be losing 
money in their internal operations is neither so 
. novel as to be startling nor 50 revolutionary as 
_ to be dangerous. It has in fact been advanced 
> so: often as to be slightly tiresome, were it not 
< so important. It was implied in the original 
. plan for one of the five areas outlined for the 
_ study by the Public Library Inquiry: “It is 
- proposed that an expert industrial engineer 
be engaged to conduct studies in the flow of 
books ... through . . . libraries with an eye to 





independent, critical appraisal of the processes, — 


This will be a relatively costly project, but may 
pay back the social investment many times over 
_ in reducing library costs. Or it may not.” (Li- 
-brary Journal, May 1, 1947. p. 723.) 

= Whoever wrote that original plan for the 
Inquiry had, I believe, a good idea. It is still 
< a good idea. The fact that the phase of the 
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MEREDITH BLOSS 


Inquiry that was supposed to be concerned 
with technical processes turned out to be work 
measurement instead is something that may be 
discussed, but without fruit. The people who 
conducted the Inquiry found that. “the impli- 
cations of this directive are manifold and to 
carry all of them out would indeed have been 
both a lengthy and costly process.” (Lester As- 
heim A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry, 
p. 85.) and we have no reason to believe that 
their decision was ill-advised. In commenting 
on this part of the Inquiry, Professor Judson 
Neff of the University of Chicago noted that 
“the original objective presumably was to see 
what management practices could be applied 
which would offer a direct increase in the effec- 
tiveness of technical operation.” (Watson O'D. 
Pierce, Work Measurement in Public Libraries. 


p- 1.) 
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_ The only justification that I can think of for 
- suggesting that we look again to our opera- 
tions to see what can be done with machines 
_ and methods, is that the problem is still here. 
_ It may not be too much to say that until we do 
find a better and more economical means for 
organizing, controlling and processing this enor- 
mous flood of paper and print in libraries we 
shall all continue as librarians to be up to our 
ears in it and waving our arms helplessly. 


Paper vs. People 

A librarian friend writes to me to say that if 
she were not so “bogged down by techniques” 
she could have a great influence on the think- 
ing of the people of her community; they are 
so willing to be led, she writes; to have books 
recommended to them with which she could 
guide their thinking. I wonder too whether it 
isn't this burden of paper-work which turns 
library-school idealism and enthusiasm into a 
monotonous pedestrianism in so-called “actual” 
library work. We have, as librarians, a bigger 
job to do than paper work, but we have to 
solve the paper work problem first, or else it 
seems to me, we shall never get beyond it. 
Actual library work ought to be even more 
exciting than the library-school anticipation of 
it. [I am not suggesting that the burden of 
routines is the only obstacle to the free prac- 
tice of librarianship, but it is one of the great- 
est, 

If we may assume, then, that the flow of 
books through libraries to people is a process 
which could be studied and improved as to 
economy and efficiency, to provide more library 
service for the money and to release librarians 
for a higher level of productive work, who is 
going to do the studying and improving? 

Perhaps we sometimes think that the li- 
_ brarian’s craft is so mysterious, so intangible, 
that he can’t explain it to anyone else and 
that no one else can understand it anyhow. 
If that is true, it ought not to be. Although 
many librarians have made notable contribu- 
tions in the area of technical processes, most of 
us are not process-minded; we are more con- 
cerned with people and with ideas, and that is 
where our contribution should be made. 

It would seem logical, therefore, to suggest 
that we recognize the problem, as the Public 
Library Inquiry planners did; then recognize 
our own inability to deal with it, as almost any- 
one in modern industry faced with a similar 
problem would do, and then take the necessary 
steps to deal with it. The idea of a skilled, ob- 
jective observer, trained in studying the flow 
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of work and materials, was suggested by the — 
Inquiry people, too, as a matter of fact, and — 
they apparently never concluded that the idea 
was unsound, but simply that they didn’t have - 
the time and money to do the job. An in- 
dustrial management survey has been pur- 
chased by at least one public library in the past _ 
year or so, but there probably aren't more than - 
a half dozen libraries in the country that could 
afford this kind of a study on their own. Then, 
too, the flow of books through the library is- 
basically the same in one library as in another, — 
and processes developed by one library might 
well be applicable generally. There is no par- 
ticular reason for an individual library to have 
to pay the whole cost of working out a new 
circulation control system, for example, when a 
great many other libraries would benefit there- - 
from. a 


Cooperation Would Help 


Here is clearly a need for cooperative action — 
among libraries. All could benefit from more | 
efficient and economical methods for handling 
the flow of books. Many individuals and some | 
groups are working earnestly on the problem, - 
but many have other primary responsibilities 
to their institutions and the research and study 
necessary for a complete revamping of the flow 


of books process is difficult if not impossible m 
for the average individual librarian working — 


alone in such spare time as he can take from — 
his regular duties. It seems fair to reason 
that an organized and cooperative effort could 
get more accomplished on this matter in a 


shorter period than individuals could working ~ 


alone. 

All of this led me, as a member, to propose 
to the ALA Committee on Library Equipment 
and Appliances, at the 1953 Midwinter Meet- 
ing, that the committee sponsor or undertake 
to arrange a management study of library op- 
erations. This, it was suggested, would be an 
extensive, searching study by an industrial man- 
agement firm of all library routines and proc- 
esses, and including the formulation or design 


assistant librarian, Milwau- 
kee Public Library, is a fre- 
quent contributor to library 
periodicals, He last rA 
peared in these pages in the 
July-August issue, 1952. 
Mr. Bloss was formerly as- 
sistant librarian of the. publie 
library, Youngstown, Ohio. 





MEREDITH BLOSS 
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‘of whatever methods and machines would be 
“necessary to bring the technical processes of 
the library to a high level of economy and 
efficiency. 

The committee approved the idea and sug- 
gested that probably the first step would be to 
investigate means of financing the study, pos- 
sibly by a foundation grant or a cooperative ar- 
rangement among several libraries. Later com- 
mittee chairman Edwin B. Colburn of the 
Cleveland Public Library suggested to me that 
this particular issue of the Bulletin would be 
a logical place to explain the proposal so that 
perhaps some discussion of it might follow. I 
hope that this brief outline will lead others who 
are interested in the problem of applying man- 


oo agement practices to library operations to add 


. their comments and suggestions. We should 
be very glad to- hear an expression from li- 
brarians on this question: both as to the feasi- 
bility (or non-feasibility) of the proposal, and as 
_ to the steps that might be taken for putting it 
-into operation, if it ought to be carried forward. 
It occurs to me this project should be under 
the planning and close direction of library ad- 


¿= ministrators or staff members who have dealt 
~ + with these problems in their own libraries and 





who are furthermore able to communicate to 
an industrial engineer exactly what the li- 
brary processes have to accomplish and what 
some of the problems are. It would seem to 
me, too, that the study ought to take place in 
libraries selected for the purpose and at a fairly 
practical level, without concern for sociological 
implications. I would also suggest that it might 
be well to set up certain safeguards in advance 
to prevent the study from going off into chan- 
nels not originally contemplated. A manage- 
ment study of library operations by skilled, ob- 
jective observers seemed like a good idea to the 
planners of the Public Library Inquiry in 1947. 
It is still a good idea. 


Facts from HQ 


In one week the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary received 102 


pieces of mail. Of 
these 71 were first class letters.. During 
the same week, May 11-15, 1953, the 
number of memos or letters sent was 
65.—Office of Executive Secretary 


= Overdue Finds 


Day by day the social scene becomes more complex. It constantly changes. If the books 
of our civilization and of others, desirable as it is that they should be known and understood, 
are treated as more than steps in such an unfolding process, now dated and surpassed, they come 
perilously close to furnishing a basis for new schemes of orthodoxy through which to venerate 








“ SOPYRIGHT 1945 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS p. 57 
Submitted by: Mrs, Ruth Gagliardo, director 
- Traveling Exhibita State Teachers Association, Lawrence, Kansas 


: great authorities rather than to search out the living and vital truth. 


MARSHALL FIELD | 
Freedom is More Than a Word 


©- Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order 
the results of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the thought which they did not uncover to 
-their bosom friend is here written out in transparent words to us, the strangers of another age. 





Submitted by Mary M. Cobb, Biomedical Library 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 


RaLpH WALDO EMERSON 
Society and Solitude: Books 


_A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must. he from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with Hbraries, Hbrarians, books, 
. and allied subjects. Length should be between 50 and 250 words. Source must be stated in full. . 

. . The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. H duplicate quotations are received, priority 
a will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

-H a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, ni. 
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State Aid 
Diamonds 





Bookworms 





REPORTS OF ACHIEVEMENTS, accomplished by 
librarians for librarians, make the news. Read 
“Another Public Library Milestone” effected in 
Maryland (state aid for public libraries in four- 
teen counties and Baltimore City) in the Spring 
issue of Between Librarians and Hannah Hunt's 
description of the new vistas of public library 
service opened up to the young people of Albu- 
querque and Indianapolis through the American 
Heritage Project in her article “It’s Our America” 
in the Library Journal for May 1. 

“NO DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH would come out 
of the Congressional mill with more luster than 
this one.” So speaks J. T. Sanders, legislative 
counsel for the National Grange, of the Library 
Services Bill in his article, entitled “Diamonds in 
the Rough,” in the May issue of The National 
Grange Monthly. 

WHAT IS A PUBLIC LIBRARY? What is a public 
library board? What is a public librarian? Good 
concise answers to these questions and others are 
given in “Public Library Service: a Brief” in the 
Maritime Library Association Bulletin, Spring is- 
sue, State librarians might find these statements 
ueful for communities starting a public library. 

ANOTHER USEFUL PAMPHLET is “Using Free 
Materials in the Classroom,” prepared by the 
Liaison Committee on Instructional Materials 
(Mildred Batchelder was a member) for the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (1201 Sixteenth St, NW, Washington 6). 
It is a very practical tool for selecting, purchasing, 
processing, storing, filing and using such materials. 

The Wonderful World of Books made the Sears 
Roebuck Spring catalog. Quite an achievement! 

THOSE WiTH FILM collections will be interested 
to know that the Library of Congress has issued the 
second preliminary edition of “Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging: Motion Pictures and Filmstrips.” 
And at long last we have a new list of films on 
libraries. Bertha Landers compiled it for Film 
News (issues no. 3 and 4 of volume 13). Reprints 
available from the Headquarters Library. 

P.S. tro FYI for June. Concise and forthright 
comments on the U, S. Information Libraries were 
given by Ferdinand Kuhn in the Washington Post 
for April 2 in an article, called “Overseas Li- 
braries are Nation’s Best Show Windows.” 

SPEAKING OF BUILDINGS, the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute for Design in New York is to issue a brochure 
giving the report of its jury and photographs of 
the winning designs in the recent architectural 
competition for the design of a Municipal Library 
for a city of 200,000 population. By the way, 
did you see these winning designs at the Los 
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Thiru, 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 
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Angeles conference? The display was sponsored 
by PLD’s Architecture Committee. 

Ir you DID NOT HAPPEN to see the list of “Sug- 
gested Titles for Memorial Book Purchases” com- 
piled by Margaret Blakely and Irene Helland in the 
December 1952 issue of Illinois Libraries, you can 
get a copy from the Michigan State Library. It is 
a helpful list. | 

THE ADDRESS OF DR. NICHOLAS P. MITCHELL, as- 
sociate editor of The Greenville (S.C.) News, be- > 
fore the Adult Education Section, Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association, last November and now printed 
in the Bulletin of the Louisiana. Library Associatio 
Spring issue, is well worth reading. Its title is” 
“Opportunities Unlimited,” and indeed the chal-— 
lenge of adult education is. E 

A coop LIST of “ 





Suggestions for Reading to > 
Children” by Priscilla Edie and Eulalie Steinmetz, ~~ 
appeared in the May issue of Top of the News. _ 

lr YOU ARE FAMILIAR with Stephen Potter's Life- 
manship and One-Upmanship, you will delight in 
Stanley Snaith’s (S, Pottersnaith, pseud.) imita- 
tion of this author in “Lifemanship in Libraries” 
in the Summer 1953 issue of the Library Review. 

THE LATEST statistics from the Service to Li- .— 
braries Section of the Dept. of Health, Education - 
and Welfare covers public libraries in cities with _ 
populations of 100,000 and over. — | o 

SEE THE BACK COVER of Phi Delta Kappan for- 
June for a clear statement on “The Right to Intel- 
lectual Freedom,” prepared by the Committee on - 
Freedom of Inquiry of the Philosophy of Educa- — 
tion Society. 7 

Do you THINK that library periodicals are dull- 
reading? Or do you agree with Jean Colquhoun 
on “Dullness in Library Journals” (Ontario Library 
Review for May) that library writing can become 
more readable and interesting, so that it can be 
said, like The Tatler “It is to be noted that when 
any part of this paper appears dull, there is a de- 
sign in it.” | | 

“Bookworms AND HuckstTers” is an intriguing 
title of an article by Robert H. Muller, librarian 
at Southern Illinois University, in School and So- 
ciety for May 80. Do you just handle books and 
sell beef or are you a well-read librarian? 

“A Public View of the Library” (with apologies 
to “A Hole is to Dig”) found in the March num- 
ber of the L.A.P.L. Broadcaster (Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library Staff Association) is intriguing. It in- 
cludes such statements as: “A librarian is when you 
leave your glasses at home,” “A red book is what 
you were reading two months ago,” and “A book 
is what somebody else is reading when you want 
it.” (By D.L.S. and R.M.) 
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Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, $e eas and 


Gadgets.” 


Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the 


guide is sufficiently representative to be of general use. If it proves to be so, another 





therefore, will be most welcome. 


: edition may be published in the following year. Suggestions for improving the guide, 


Recognition and thanks are due the ALA Committee on Library Equipment and Appli- 


ances. 







-ADDRESSING MACHINES 
“ADDRESSOGRAPH—Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt 
= Rd, Cleveland 17, ©. 

> ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co., 
= Cambridge 39, Mass. 


143 Albany St, 


-lis 16, Minn. 


“ADHESIVES 
1 Cellulose acetate tape 

» Cloth tape 
Glue 
Paper tape 
Paste - 
Plastic 
oe 123 45 6 
=o DELKOTE, Ine, Wilmington 99, Del: 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc, Madison, Wis, and 
New Haven, Conn. 
-y.2 3.4 5 6 
GAYLORD Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stock- 
- yon, Calif. 
123 45 6 
-MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39, I. 


O a a a o 





2 . . 
UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co. Trenion, NI. 
3 5 
SINDERIES 


<> o This list of library binderies has been certified by 
=: the Joint Committee of the ALA and the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. 
E See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind used 
<i. books and pre-bind new books. 


E California 
O Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blyd., Los Angeles 
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= MASTER Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St, Minneapo- 


546 South Meridian St, 


Under the chairmanship of Edwin B. Colburn, Cleveland Public Library, the 
committee generously cooperated in making the list possible. 
Helen Geer, headquarters librarian, for her assistance in the preparation of the guide, 
~ and to the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. n 


Thanks are also due 


Colorado 
Denver Book Binding Co. 
2223 Walton Street, Denver 


Dister Bock Binding Co. 
1130 28rd Street, Denver 


Connecticut 


Peck Bindery 
P.O, Box 977, New Haven 


Georgia 


National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 


Illinois 


Book Shop Bindery ; 
306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago l 


Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 
1751 Belmont Avenue, Chicago 


New Method Book Bindery 
203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville 


Indiana 
Heckman Bindery, Inc, 


North Manchester 


National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
Indianapolis 


lowa 


Library Binding Service 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines 


Kolarik Book Binding Co, . . 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


Maryland 
Charles L. Elliot Co.. ne f 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 


Joseph Ruzicka | a 
606 North Euiaw Street, Baltimore 


ALA BULLETIN 

















assachusetts 
EJ Barnard & Co. - 

101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 
Dura Book Binding Co. 

202-Elm Street, Marlboro 
National Library Bindery Co. 
anh Park Street, West Springfield 


Wesby & Sons 
Portland Street, Worcester 





Banner Bok Binding « Co 


Hoss Gah Badon Bates Company i 

ee 27 New Market Street, Poughkeepsie 

: | Albert. Berger Company z 

<. J8 East 12th Street, New Yak 

re Chivers Book Binding: Company 

a (88 Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn » 

o Dess: & Talan Company 

219 East 144th Street, New York 

: Glick. | Bookbindery Company 
21 16 43rd Avenue, Long. Island cy N Y. 

Donald & Maier, Inc, 
















E „Mutual Library Bindery. Co. 
P.O. Box 542, Syracuse — | 


o Ridley’ s Book Bindery . 
104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 
_ Rochester Book Bindery 
165 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
| | North Carolina 
5 “Joseph Ruzicka O E 
mat 228 East Market Street, Greensboro a 


= Ohio 






Suild Bindery 

: East oth. Street, Cincinnati 

George. A. Flohr’ Company 

= : 809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 

oe General Book: Binding Company 

1766 East ‘133rd Street, E. Cleveland 

. a Kalmbacher Book Binding Company 

2 2830- -I3lst, Toledo | 

r National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 

>- 1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland _ 
i George H. Sand Company í 

1902 Colerain Avsousi: Gincimaan 
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Savidge & Erimmel 


2723. Ivanhoe Avenue, Ste tae nN 


68 East 13ist Street, New York — | Vas x 





Oklahoma 

Motter Bock Binding Company 
Box 767, Muskogee 
Pennsylvania 

Charles W. Fredd Co. 

849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 


Library Bindery Company of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia - 





232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia Ge 
Texas 3 2e 
Hill Book Bindery 
6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 
Utah ee 
Hiller Book Binding Come 
255 South First West Strest, Salt Lake > City 
Canada i RT ae 
Harpell's Press Co-Operative’ oe ae 
Gardenvale, P.Q. | 
BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 
Book | 
Magazine 
Music © 
Pamphlet 
Transparent 
12345 
BRO-DART, 66 E. Alpine St, Newark, NJ. 
1 2 4 5 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Ine., Madison, Wis., ond — 
New Haven, Conn. B 





cA um © DO me 
















1 2 4 § ae 

GAYLORD Brothers, Ine., Syracuse, N. Y., and Stock: 
ton, Calif. oes 
12 3 4 5> To fg ea ee = 

MARADOR Corporation, 1722 Glendale Blvd., los 
Angeles 26, Calif. a 
1 2 4 5 ' = 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Cò., T, “401 Tuscaloosa Ave. a 
S.W. Popundnam 11, Ala. : 

3 


TRANSPARENT Protection Co, 60 Paik Place, Newark 
2 Å NL 

UNIVERSAL TT Tne; 800 Block Ave. Son 
Antonio 8, Tex. 


VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif, 
BINDER’S BOARD 
(See Book Binding) 
BOOK BINDING 
(See also Book Repairing) 
l Cloth 
2 Equipment 
3 Supplies 
4 Wood Veneer 
123 4 


Bhs 
eS. 
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When librarians 
“talk shop” one fa- 


vorite subject is €x- 





tension facilities. 





This naturally brings 
up America’s “big name” 
in Bookmobiles— 


The Gerstenslager Co., 





of Wooster, Ohio. 





Gerstenslager 
, The Gerstenslager Co. 
Established 1860 BOOKMOBIL 


emaa uana a R anun niani eee e Aaaa a aAa ARUN LAURIN NE PINT 
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Booka ... and Serwice 
from McCLURG’ 








eClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 





Library, School and College book orders. 











We welcome your patronage . .. and the opportunity to serve you. 








© 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
<a “Since 1844” | 
os 333 E. Ontario St. © Chicago 11, Hlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











r. Y Cos 164 Laidlaw Ave, Jersey City, NJ. 
ELKOTE, Tai ; Wilmington 99, Del. 
i a g PA 


i FELDMAN, David & Associates, 504 Keith Bldg., Cin- 
; cinnati 2, Ohio 











in GANE Bros, & Lane, Inc., 1335 W. Lake St., Chicago 7, 
Th 
a 3 
A GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif. . 
123. 
HOLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 
oe | 
ie INTERLAKEN MILLS, Fiskeville, R.I. 
> a POTDEVIN Machine Co, 1221 38th. St, “Brooklyn 18, 
=s oN. Y ; 
_ o SPECIAL Fabrics, Inc., Saylesville, RI. 


eS BOOK. CONVEYORS 
Un ART. METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
4 ~ GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


VIRGINIA Metal Products, Ine, Miz First National 
- Bank Bldg, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 





©. BOOK DEPOSITORY 


=O BOARDMAN Co., P.O. 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
be “(Orive-up book return) - 






Hr CRIED ; Reading ERR A 1078 St. 
Bee oklyn. 13. NY. 
SCHOOL Book Bazaars, 351 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


‘John's PL, 


BOOK HOLDERS | ig 
BOOKMASTER Co, First National Bank Bida., Miami, 
- Okla. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., aaa N. Y. and Stockton, 
© Calif. 


e BOOK IMPORTERS 
BENTLEY, Robert, Co., 
Mass. 

BRITISH Book Centre, 122 E. 55th St, New York 22, 
aSa NY. 

: = PHIEBIG, Albert j., P. G: Box 352, ‘White Plains, N.Y. 

= - STECHERT-Hafner, 31 E. 10th St, New York 3, N.Y. 

ce TUTTLE, Charles E., 28 S. Moin St, Rutland, Vt. 


581 Boylston St, Boston 16, 


| BooK JOBBERS 
(See Book Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING—EQUIPMENT 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and 


New Haven, Conn, 
GAYLORD BROS., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif. 
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N Sales Inc., ae Ohio (Ford an id 


BOOKMOBILES 
1 Motorized 


2 Trailer type 
1 2 


a a Co., Wooster, Ohio 



















Chevrolet) 
l 


MOBILE-OFFICE, Ine., 30 N. La Salle St, 
un 
2 


BOOK RENTAL see 
McNAUGHTON’S, Altoona, Pa. 


BOOK REPAIRING | 
1 Adhesive tape- 
2 Binder cleth — 
"3 Cleaners 
4 Equipment | = 7 
§ Lacquer and shellac 3 
6 Leather. preservative 
7 Plastic adhesives 
123 45 6 7 
BRO-DART Industries, 66 E. Alpine St., 
N.J. 
1 3 45 7 l 
DELKOTE, Ine., Wilmington 99, Del. 
7 l 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., aoon: Wis., and 
New Haven, Conn. nes 
123 4 5 7 


DENOYER-Geppert, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chie 
cago 40, Ill. 
1 - 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. = 
12345 7 
LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead E Ra, 
Brooklyn 35, N.Y. 
6 


LIBRARY Y Eticiency Corp., 36 W. 20th St, New York : 


Chicago 2, 


Newark S 


LIQUICK Leather, 32 Hawley St, Boston 10, Mass. 
6 
MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., s 
Chicago 30, HI. 
1. ; 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., 
N.Y. 


Brooklyn i T 


4 


BOOK SHELVING 


Wood 
Steel 
Bracket-type 
Freestanding 
Sliding 
Storage 
123 4 8 & 


oo hm k NM pe 














IBRARIES 


V Scientific in Design 

V Rugged in Construction 

V Beautiful in Appearance 

V Engineered Exclusively for 
Library Use 


Flexible and Economical—These 





Mobile Libraries cost less than one 


third of most motorized units of com- 
parable capacity. One driver can 
service a number of these units, using 
a panel truck, which enables him to 
transfer books and other equipment 
when desired. 

These Mobile Libraries have been 
accepted and approved by leading 
librarians and are now being used as 
an auxiliary branch, serving public 
schools. 











The interiors have shelves to accommodate from three to four thousand 
volumes and also include a desk and files for the librarians. 





An outside, integral, safety 
elimination of fire hazards. 





MOBILE 





‘ell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


fue] tank is provided for cleanliness and the 


WRITE TODAY FOR TESTIMONIALS, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DETAILS AND PRICES 


OFFICE MOBILE-OFFICE, Incorporated 


BOX 348, MOBILE LIBRARY DIVISION 
30 NORTH LASALLE STR 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


ALA Bulletin 








MES, W. R 5: 150° ipai 8. ‘San Francisco a 






23 4 6 


EDUCATORS Furniture & Sapaly Co. Ine., 5912 R Si, 

E Sacramenta, Calif. 

1. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 

E Calit. 





Sore A ao 
: GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., 
a 123 4 6 
. HAMILTON Mfg. Co, Two Rivers, Wis. 
ee 23 4 5 6 
om ‘HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S. Wolcott Ave., 
vo» Chicago 8, IL 
1 4 
LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 20th St, New York 
LN. Ye 
p l 4 
- MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
ke», 4 
i REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 F ourth Ave., New York 
10,:N.Y. 
123 45 6 


SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, Philo 
delphia 22, Pa. 


Cincinnati 12, ‘Ohio 


1 4 
SLYD-IN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, 
N.C, 


l 3 4 (Circular) 
~ SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 
S.W. Birmingham 11, Ala. 
2 4 6 | 
VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc., 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 4 5 6 
VULCAN Service Co., Inc., 25 Taylor St, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 
2 4 6 


401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 


1112. First National 


BOOK SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


SLYD-IN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn. Ave., Cresnabors: 
N.C. 


BOOK STACKS 
l l Freestanding 
2 Multi-tier 
= AMES, W. R, Co. 150 Hooper St., 

Calif, 
1 2 

ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
1 2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
1 2 


HAMILTON Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
l 


San Francisco 7, 
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REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave,, New York : 
10, N.Y, 
1 2 


VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc, 1112 First National — 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
1 2 


BOOK STACKS—ACCESSORIES 
Book supports, plate 
Book supports, wire 
Card frame 
Index holder 
Shelf label holder 
123 4 5 
AMES, W. R, Co., 
Calif. 
123 4 § 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and o 
New Haven, Conn. - 


Cs om CO BD ome 


150 Hooper $t, San Francisco tee. 


1 5 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Sates: N.Y., and Stockton, 

Calif, 

1 5 as 
SUBSCRIPTION Service Co. 401 l Tusédloose Ave; 
one Birmingham H, Ala. Eas 
O aia Metal Products, Inc., 

Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

1 3 4 5 
VULCAN Service Co. Inc., 25 a St, 

cisco 2, Calit, 

1 


“ing First National S 


San From- > 


BOOK TRUCKS 


ART METAL Construction Co., Tee owe N. Yo 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc, T M Wis. " and 
New Haven, Conn,  _ l 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc. Syracuse, N. Ta and Stockton, 
Calif. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Cou Cincintiatt 12, Ohio er 

LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., 36 WwW. 20th St., New York, >; 
N.Y. E 

REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York ` 

MYRTLE peak Co., High Point, N.C. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sts, Oakland 7, 
Cali. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 
S.W., Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VULCAN Service Co., Inc, 25 Taylor St, 
cisco 2, Calif. 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New York 
19, NLY. 

STURGIS Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK WHOLESALERS . 


AMERICAN News Co. 131 Varick St, New York 13, 
N.Y. {or your nearest branch). . 
BAKER & Taylor Co., 1429 N. Broad St, Hillside, N.J. 
CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. Iohn's Place, 

Brooklyn 13, N.Y, 


401 Tuscaloosa Ave. — 


San Fran- 
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If you saw our catalog No. 53 you would 
recognize that we are large seale educa- 
tional map publishers. Most of our maps 
are mounted on muslin and in several 
different spring roller forms, but we can 
mount them in any form. In addition to 
our own mounting, we do mounting for 
colleges, universities, libraries and private 
individuals, l 

If you have maps to mount, write for 
circulars No. M7 and MfTa, and ask also 
for catalog No. 53. Please write on your 
school or library stationery. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Map---Globe-—Atlas Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 











millions 


of W. G. P's 100% Rag Library 
Catalog Cards have been in daily 
service for over fifteen years. 

High quality, low cost, precision, 
and prompt deliveries have made 
W. G. P.’s cards the favorite in so 
many libraries. . 

Have you tried them? Would you 
like samples and our price list? A post 
card or letter will receive our im- 


mediate attention. 


WALKER GOULARD PLEHN CO. 


450 PEARL STREET Se NEW YORK 38, NYG 


PRESERVE THE LIFE OF YOUR LIBRARY MATERIALS 
WITH THESE bro-dart PRODUCTS 


PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket Covers 
For books with publishers’ wrappers. 
Preserve life of books .. . brighten 
and enhance appearance ... increase 
circulation . . . reduce binding cost. 


BIND-ART Liquid Plastic Adhesive 

Transparent flexible mend for books, 
papers, pictures, etc. . . . Handy 
squeere bottle with new spout... 
Easy to mend hard-to-get-at places. 





PLASTI-KLEER Universal Covers 
For Circulating Periodicals. Trans- 
parent plastic covers give low cost 
protection... keep periodicals new 
looking as long as in use. 


BOOK-AID Embossed Tape 

For rebinding and repairing battered 
books at only a few cents each... 
Embossed grain cloth has easy writ- 
ing surface . . . Widths of % inch 
variations. 7 smart colors. 








PLASTI-KLEER Binding Covers 
For books without publishers’ wrap- 
pers. Crystal clear Vinyl plastic cov- 
ers brighten and protect bindings... 
Precision made for perfect fit. 


PLASTI-LAC Book Spray 

Time saver! Provides a flexibie, wash- 
able plastic coating to protect call 
numbers, book spines, pictures, doc- 
uments, posters, Does not discolor. 


PLASTI-KLEER De Luxe Binders 
Protection for all popular magazines 
in library reading rooms. Flexible, 
transparent, durable Vinylite . . . 
Easily changed in 30 ‘seconds. 


PLASTI-KLEER Protectors 

Transparent film welded to heavy 
paper backing. Protectors keep pic- 
tures, posters, documents, letters, ete. 
in perfect condition at slight cost. 


INTERESTED? Please write us for full information and prices. 


METI 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES i 





LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION, 6b E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 














EEK Co, Portland 4, Ore. 
NTTING, H. R, Co., 29 Worthington St, 
ield 3, Mass. 

AcCLURG, A. C, & Co, 333 E Ginis Shi 











PERSONAL Back Shep, 25: -Coumbo Arar Bes: 
ston 17, Mass. 


ST.. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 55 E. 6th Su. 


ae “St. Paul, Minn. 

Bo SCHOLASTIC Book Service, 351 Fourth’Ave., New 
2" York 10, N.Y. 

a SCHOOL Book Bazaars, 
- York 10, N.Y. 

z3 VROMAN, A.C., Inc, 383 S TN Ave., Pasa 
vc dena 2, Calif. 

ee “WILCOX & Follett, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
an A cake 


351 Fourth Ave, New 





_ toxes—eanona 
B (See Files and Filing Equipment) 


T ‘BULLETIN: BOARDS 
ae (See Display Panels) 






ee AUDIO-VISUAL 
4 See Files and Filing Equipment} 


CARDS—CATALOG 

See also Library Supplies 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
(York 10, N.Y. 

WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St, 
York. 38, N.Y, 


New 


CARRELL DESKS 

~ AMES, We R, Čo, 

oo Caii. i 

HS ART: METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y, 
-GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

SIOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc, 1716 N. Tenth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc., 1112 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7, 


CHARGING MACHINES 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madi- 
son Ave, New York 22, N.Y. 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 

“REMINGTON Rand, Inc. 


= New 
E York 19, NY. 


315 Fourth Ave. 
clocks 
(See Time Systems) 


DEODORIZERS 


SPECIALTIES Div., General Mfg. & Dist. Co., 
Mich. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 
. “AQUA-SORB Corp., East Orange, NJ. 


Quincy, 
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Spring- 


Chi- 


CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End Ave, ‘ 
New York, N.Y. A 


EBCO Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
FRIGIDAIRE Div., General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 





DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
(See Sound Recorders) 


DISPLAY CASES . 
{See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY PANELS . ae 

DEMCO© Library Supplies, Inc, Madison, Wis. and 
New Haven, Conn. a 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc. SARS, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif, 

MYRTLE Desk Co, High Point, N.C. 2 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn Ave., Gieanabor, E 
N.C. pn 

STURGIS Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


DISPLAYS Oo 
(See Promotional Materials) 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
Direct 
Gelatine 
Mimeoagraph 
Planograph 
Spirit 
1.23 4 5 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-Multigraph Corp. 
Rd.. Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
1 4 | | 
DAVIDSON Mfg. Corp., 1020 W. Adams St., 
cago 7, Il. 
4 a 
DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., eta 31, Pee 
IL. o 
123 4 § 


DITTO, Inc., Harrison & i Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, 
Ih. 


wom G ho we 


Chi: 


2 4 5 . 
HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, m. = 
2 § 
“OLD Town Corp., 750 Pacific St, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
5 
PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi 
cago, IIL 
3 


REMINGTON Rand, 
York 10, N.Y. 
3 
REX-O-GRAPH, Inc, 
kee 14, Wis. 
5 


SPEED-O-PRINT Corp., 
cago 11, IH, 
3 


Inc, 315 Fourth Ave, New 


Milwau- 


7882 W. Hicks St, 


161 E Grand Ave., Chi 


3il 


1200 Babbitt 








EXHIBIT C 


eau 





CHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave., Cov- 

ington, Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

SIOSTROM, John E, Co., Inc, 1716 N. TentH St, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


Wood 
Steel 
Card 
Envelope 
Film 
Map 
Microfilm 
Newspaper 
Pamphlet 
10 Periodical 
11 Recording reel 
12 Record 
13 Rotary card 
HM Vertical 
15 Visible 
123 45 6 7 8 $ 10 IRI 
CHM I5 i 


ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St 
Louis 8, Mo. 


oe 2M of im G2 ND me 


2 
14 
APEX Paper Box Co., 311 W. Superior St, Chicago, 
Ui. s 
9 
ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
2 6 8 
l4 15 
BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St, Brock- 
lyn, N.Y. 
2 § 7 


- DEMCO Library Supplies, Ince, Madison, Wis., and 
New Haven, Conn. 
1 3 4 9 


> DIEBOLD, Inc, 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E, Canton 2, 
Ohio 
2 7 
14 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 








12345 7 98W 12 
FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, IN. 
2 
14 
GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 2 3 6 8 10 o nB 
OMB 
GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St, Chicago 40, I. 
7 2 5 
- HAMILTON Mfg. Co, Two Rivers, Wis. 
2 56 8 
312 








HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 S. Four Mile Run Dr., Arling- 





ton 6, Va. 
9 
KROECK Paper Box Co, 1701 W. Superior St, _ 
Chicago 22, IH, 


9 
MAGAFILE Co., 2234 Eugenia St, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
| § 10 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
] 3 6 8 10 


14 


NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th 
St, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


9 l 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St, New 
York 18, N.Y. | 
2 5 7 | 


PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 41, IN . 
13 


REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 
1 2 3 
14 15 


SJOSTROM, John E., Co, Inc, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
1 
14 


TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co, 314 W. Superior St, 
Chicago 10, IN 
2 res 13 
4 15 
WALLACH & Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio 
2 12 


VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc., 1112 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 6 7 8 


1716 N. Tenth St, 


14 


1 Accessories 

2 Distributors 

3 Motion Picture 
4 Slide 

5 Strip 

123 4 § 


AVALON Daggett Productions, 441 N. Orange Dr., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif, . 
3 


BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave, Holly- | 
wood 28, Calif. 
3 5 
BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 513 W. 166th St, New York 
32, N.Y. | 
5 
BRANDON Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St, New York 19, 
N.Y. 
2 
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NEUMADE Products Corp, 330 W. 42nd St., 


-—-BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thitty-fourth St., Brook- 


“Ryn, N.Y. ; 
; F j : 
"EDUCATIONAL services, 1702 K St, N.W., Washing- 
2s" ton, DO, 
o 2 


Ae. ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 


Wilmette, IL’ 


~ Ave., 
-> 3 45 


-GOLDE Mig. Co., 4888 N. Clark. St. Chicago 40, I. 


l 4 


7 IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South, Water St, Chicago, 


H 
2 


T INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Ine, 57 E. Jackson 


- Blvd, Chicago 4, HL. 
2 


T Handy Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 


~ Mich: 
23 4 § , 
McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W, 42nd St, New York, 
N. Y, 
3455 


once Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 E. On- 
> tario St, 


ne) Tl. 
2 


NATIONAL Picture Slides, Inc, 134 W. 32nd St, 
New York I, N.Y. 
4 
New 
York 18, N.Y, 
l 


nooo Mfg. Corp., 27-37 33rd St, Long Island 


ap LN. i 


A PRINCETON Film Center, Inc., Princeton, NJ. 


3 


SOCIETY for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IN. 


364 5 
UNITED World Films, 605 W.. Washington St, Chi 
cago, MHL 
2 l 
YOUNG America Films, Inc, 18 E, 41st St, New 


York 17, N.Y. 
3 4 


FINE COMPUTER 


= GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 


- Calit. 


-FIRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 


= REMINGTON Rand, Ine., 


315 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10, N.Y. 


‘FLAGS 


ST. PAUL Book & Signa Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FURNITURE 
1 Wood 
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Steel 
Library 
Office 
Sound 
123 4 & 
ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

23 4 E 
EDUCATORS Furniture & ne Co., ndng, 5912 R: i 
Sacramento, Calif, 

12 34 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc, Syden, NY. and Stock 
Calif, 
1 3 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
12 3 4 
LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ke Aurora, p 
nL 


u am o BO 


2 4 
MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, , Conn, F 
5 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
1 3 4 


REMINGTON Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
10, N.Y. 

12 3 4 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
12 3 4 E 
SLYD-IN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn, Greensboro, N. c. E 
1 3 $ 
TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St ao 
Chicago 10, I. i 
23 4 


Inc, 1716 N. Tenth á; 


HAND CLEANERS 


KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar St. Compton, 
Calif. (Steno-Creme) ooo: 
INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS = 
PENTRON Industries, Inc, 664 N. Michigan Ave. © 
Chicago 11, H | ois Bee 
TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, IM, : 


JOBBERS , 
(See Book Jobbers) 


LABELING MACHINES 


POTDEVIN Machine Co; 1221 38th Si, 
N.Y. 


Brooklyn 18, _ 


LABELS 


+ 


1 Pressure sensitive 
2 Gummed 
1 2 
CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
i , 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Ine, Madison, Wis., and E 
New Haven, Conn. 
2 








Could you restore this o 


book for a few cents? 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY BINDERY 


S fpuiek-Leather 


is the 
answer” 


















e a Aa oro 
a on WX 5, > 
$ 
$ j t gee 
FA ie pent” 
Bee ee oe 
Rees ae 
pas ge wr 
ENR 
ie y eS 3 BH 008” 
pelea posed who cnet 4 oF 
ao oe Hip 
reas a ore AT 
eee si y wer vst we att ve 
eee Ger 4 sf a Fm owe 
as ¢ P A e gn? 
AETS S EAS OET ¥ ce ai “ape 
ee: pe oeh e Pres Wie 
EES ertr co a Worde pet 
Bee re rer a Mem 
SEEEN 9 a 
eee re so) 
ee oft : ave” 
BR ee, aere™ ge > c- 
uate | g1? Same 
SUBSE gi | 
ES, yes aE book one hour 
ace cs . y gY P Messe ater. . . after 
Liquick-Leather has to be good to win the ait MES Ciquick Leather 
recommendation of Fren C, WrepeMan. pir A ee restoration 
. * o. s H fsseseise 
He's binding production manager of 80 Mane ; 
Libraries at Harvard University. He s Cae aie No special tools are 
ene API ITI l i ’ ‘ 
knows book repairing. eg needed with Liquick- 


Leather. Anordinary artist’s brush, 
a heavy rubber band (or clamp) and a 


Jnduire about quantity ee erin see i an 
discount to Dealer dis- ee razor blade and you're set for any repair job. 
tributors. eee 


Put Liquick Leather to work SAVING Books and DOLLARS for you! 

Mend loose bindings, fix cracked, broken or detached hinges, renew frayed 
corners, restore powdery leather yourself . . . Make every book, leather, cloth 
or paper usable . . . Mends torn pages . . . Rapidly binds periodicals. 


iy uich- eath er $3.95 6, 





BY 


Halberstadt 32 Hawley Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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DENNISON Mig. Co., Frominghan ¥ Mass. 
oS 


ae EVEREADY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, 
NS. | 
2 | 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, NY, and Stockton, 
Calif, 


` LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


 LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., 
Brooklyn 35, N.Y. 

LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., 36 w: 20th St, New York 
11, N.Y. 


3 A ls 32 Hawley St, ‘asad 10, Mass. 


: ~ uerrens—pIsPLAY | 
{See also Promotional Materials) 


1 Ceramic 
2 Fiat 

3 Gummed 

4 Plastic 

§ Plastic-Ceramic 
6 Three-Dimensional 
12 93 4 6 & 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and 
New Haven, Conn. (Agents for Mitten Letters) 
1 2 6 


DENNISON Mig. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
3 


EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 2I1st St, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
. HERNARD Mig. Co., Inc, 923 Old Nepperhan Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
§ 6 
MITTEN’S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th Si, 
19, N.Y.. and Redlands, Calif. 
1 6 
STURGIS Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
4 6 
TABLET & Ticket Co., The, 1021 W. Adams St. 
cago, TL 
3 


New York 


Chi- 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library 
supplies. Catalogs are available and may be ob- 
tained by writing to the supplier. 


BRO-DART Industries, Inc, 66 Alpine St, Newark, 
NF 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc, Madison, Wis., and 
New Haven, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif, 

LIBRARY Bureau, Remington Rand, Inc, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. | 

LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 20th 8t., 

STURGIS Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


N.Y. 
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‘MAGAZINES——BACK NUMBERS 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
1 Fluorescent 
2 Reading room 
3 Stack 
1 2 3 


FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 3320 18th s 
San Francisco, Calif. 
123 


GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
3 


HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, _ 
N.Y. r 
123 


SOLAR Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S. Jefferson St., 

7, UL 
1 2 oe 
VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc., 1112 First National = 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. i 
3 





















Chicago | i ; 


LOCKERS 


PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago 41, IN. 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co, St. Paul 1, ‘Min 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R, Co., 150 Hooper St., 
Calif, 
ART METAL. Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y, 9 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1 Wis., and New. es 
Haven, Conn, n 
GAYLORD Bros., Ine., Syracuse; N.Y., and Stockton, — 
Calif. G 
GLOBE WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. we 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Ince, 1716 N. Tenth- $ 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. Er 
SUBSCRIPTION Service Co. 401 a asaiedde Avi 
S.W.. Birmingham 11, Ala. | 
VULCAN Service Co., Ine, 25 Taylor St, 
cisco 2, Calif. 


San Francisco 7, © 


San Fran- T 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
{See Binders (Protective}} 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


FAXON, F. W., Ceo. Inc., 83 Francis St 
Mass. 

MAYFAIR Agency, 32 N. Van Brunt St, 
N.I. l 

MOORE-COTTRELL Subscription Agencies, Ince., North .- 
Cohocton, N.Y. Š 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co, 401 Tuscaloosa Ave, — 
S.W., Birmingham 11,. Ala. 

TURNER Subscriptions, 30 Irving PL, New York 3, 
N.Y. 

VULCAN Service Co., Ine, 25 Taylor St. 
cisco 2, Calif. 


Boston 15, E 


Englewood, 


Sen Fran- 


ABRAHAM'S Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St, 
York 3, N.Y. 


New |. 
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“BLISS: P. & H: Middletown, Conn. 


CANNER, IL S., & Co, 46 Millmont St, Boston 19, 
Masa. 

FAXON, F. W. Co., Inec., 83 Francis St, Boston 15, 
Mass. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23d St, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. La Cienega Bivd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


MAILING BAGS 
JIFFY Mfg. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 

BOWKER, R. R, Co. 62 W. 45th St, 
N.Y, 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 

Bees cago 40, Ill. 

RAND, McNally & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL 


MARGIN GLUERS 


POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., 
N.Y. 


| © MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
é (See Sorting) 


MICROCARD READERS 
_ DIEBOLD, Ince, Norwalk, Conn. 
The MICROCARD Corp., La Crosse, Wis. 
- READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
tobi NY. 
= REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
. 10, NY 
UNIVERSITY Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





New York 36, 


Brooklyn 18, 





MICROCARDS 


0> MICROCARD Foundation, Middletown, Conn. 
TECHNICAL Microcard Publishing Corp., 112 Liberty 
St, New York 6, N.Y. 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

_ DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 

_ EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 713 Steuben St, 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 

















GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty S, New York 
aon 6, N.Y. 
 GRISCOMBE Corp., 50 Beekman St, New York 7, 
> se NYS 
- “MICRO-PHOTO, Ine., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio 


MIGEL Dist. Co, 118 E. 25th St, New York 10, N.Y. 
READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
UNIVERSITY Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICROFILM. SERVICES 
z GRAPHIC Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MICRO Photo, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 


3, Ohio 

NEW YORE Times, Times Square, New York, N.Y. 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

REMINGTON Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICROPRINT BOOKS : 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES 
(See Films) 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
{See Binders (Protective) ) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 


FISCHER, Carl, Inc., 165 W. 57th St, New York 19, 
N.Y.. and 306 S5. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St, New York 36, 
N.Y. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43d St, New York 17, NY. 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis, and New 
Haven, Conn. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 1716 N. Tenth St, 
delphia 22, Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave. 
S.W. Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VULCAN Service Co. Ine, 25 Tayler St, 
cisco 2, Calif. 


Phila- 


San Fran- 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

AMES, W. R, Co., 150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7, 
Calif, 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

SIOSTROM, John E. Co., Inc. 1716 N. Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 

VIRGINIA Metal Products, Inc., 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1112 First National 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


BATES Mig., Inca 18 Central Ave; Orange, NJ. 

BRO-DART Indusiries, Inc., 66 E. Alpine 5t, Newark, 
N.J. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and 
New Haven, Conn, 

FORCE, William A., 216 Nichols Ave., Brooklyn 8, 
Nov | 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif. 


ALA BULLETIN 











T-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

e ‘(Also see directorios of the Antiquarian Booksellers 
| | Assn. of America) 

ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St, New York 22, 

sea NY, 

< AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 

= R NY: 

eS BAKER & Brooks, Inc,, 3 W. 46th St, New York 19, 

aa NY. 

BARNES & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave, New York 3, N.Y. 

_ CENTRAL Book. Store, 36 S. Clark. St, ‘Chicago 3, Ill. 

J ~DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New 

York 11, NY. 

_ DAWSON’S Reseshen, 550 5, Figueroa St, 

oe Angeles 17, Calif. E 

< HUNTTING, H. R, Co., ‘Springfield 3, Mass. 

EVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

TIONAL Bibliophile Service, 20 Railroad Ave., 


Los 









-. Gloucester, Mass. 


- PHIEBIG, Albert J., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
`- PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

WILCOX & Follet Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chi 
<o gago 5, HL 
P ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. La Cienega, Los 
a pups 46, Calif. 


| PAPER CUTTERS 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison l, Wis, and New 
Haven, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y¥., and Stockton, 
Calif. 
_ ZEUS, Inc, P. O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif. 


_ “PEG-BOARD" 
Bee Display Panels) 


“PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 
1 Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 
1 2 3 
AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 2849 N. Clark 
St, Chicago 14, IH. 
. 2 3 
BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St, 
2 
COPY-CRAFT, Inc, 105 Chambers $t., 
N.Y. 


New York, N.Y. 


New York, 


2 3 
_ DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 
“EASTMAN Kodak Co. Rochester 4, N.Y. 


GENERAL Photo Products Co., 
Bldg., Chatham, N.J. 


Inc, General Photo 


1 3 
HALOID Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
2 
LUDWIG, F. G., Assoc., Deep River, Conn. 


l 3 
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. FIDELER, The, Co., 





OZALID Div., General Aniline & Fim Corp., Jobnso 
City, N.Y. k 
2 l Pan 
PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St, Rochester, N.Y. 
1 
REMINGTON Rand, 
York 10, N.Y. 
2 3 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


DENOYER- GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave. o 
Chicago 40, I i É 


Inc., 315 Fourth Ave. New. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 


BRAQUETTE, Ine., 17 Franklin St, Lee, Mass. 
POSTERS base 
(See Promotional Marea). TE 
PRE-BINDERS 
HERTZBERG, Ernst, &. Son, 1781 Belmont Ave., Chi 
cage 13, NL 


HUNTTING, H. R, Co., Springfield, Mass. 
IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St 
delphia, Pa. À 
LEIBEL, Carl J. 9639 Melon Ave. Les Angeles, : 
38, Calif. ae 
LIBRARY Binding Co. of. E A Inc., 212 N. o 
12th St., Philadelphia Te Pa 7 
LIBRARY Binding Service, Inc., 2134 E Grand Kis - 
Des Moines 5, lowa go 
NATIONAL Binding Co. of boia 2397 Peachtree ts 
St, N.W. Atlanta 5, Gas : 
NEW Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Hie 
PHILLIPS, Don R., Vandalia, Mich. oS 


PROJECTION SCREENS _ 1 
BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, $ 
Il. a 
DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, T 
Il. > 
RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chi- E 
cago, HL a 
RAVEN Screen Corp., 124, E. 124th: St, New York 35, ` 
N.Y. | 


PROJECTORS 


1 Ceiling 
Filmstrip 
Equipment 
Opaque 
Overhead 
16mm 

Slide 

12 3 45 6 7 


AMERICAN Optical Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

23465 7 | 
AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, 

HL 


ris | 


a Pa & wh 


2 3 6 7 
ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
2 3 7 
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Here’s how they can be arranged 
at very low cost by using Gaylords? 
Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 


rarest 







Magic-Mend now packaged in 
new 8 oz, plastic bottle with ap- 
plicator top— 31.95 postpaid. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


The World’s Largest Record Dealer 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR BOOKS ONLY! 


This is an opinion which becomes increasingly 
less valid with time. The library today is a cultural 
center disseminating not only the written word 
but the spoken as well. 











RECORDS ARE OUR BUSINESS! Providing the spoken word as well as the musical 
expression of our cultural heritage is our pleasure and our purpose. From our 
enormous inventory, complete in every respect (plays, poetry, literature, music, 
etc.) we offer to all libraries the opportunity to obtain regularly and consistently all 
recorded items on 33!/; speed at low prices. Discounts to libraries are more than 
30% below List Price. 











WRITE TODAY for full information about our special library offer, 
plus your FREE copy of the current issue of THE LONG PLAYER, 


the complete guide to long playing records. 





Address inquiries to Mr. Benjamin Rosen, Library Division 


S A M G Oo Oo D Y è 235 West 49th Street - New York 19, N.Y. 


SO O 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 















USCH & Lomb Optic Co. 638 St. 


oS Ni. } 
re ; 
i. BRUMBERGER Sales. Corp. 34 Thirty-fourth St, Brook- 
E ny NY. ae 














‘s. c Co., 4888 N. Clark St, 


O, 4401 w. North Aven Chicago | 39, 0L 

l a oe g 

NE UMADE Products Corp. 332 W. 42a St. Nee York, 
UN. Y, : 

a Books, inex ER Arbor, Mich. 

4 

< SOCIETY for Visual Education, . Inc 1345 Diversey 
i ekwor, Chicago 14, m. PERR 












$ ) n ension. oy 4555 wW Addison St, Chi- 
PE TL ie 


og a ne a a 


Geren Animatograph Corp., EN lowa 
o= 23 6 7 


VICTORLITE Industries, 
aa ee 43, Calif. 
3 5 
- VIEWLEX, eos Queens Blvd., Koni Island City 1, 
N.Y. 
2 


5350 eased Ave., Los 


| PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS - 
(See also Display Panels and Letters—Display) 


2 . Accessories 
2. Book Plates a 
8 -Notices - 
4 Posters 

 .§ Shelf Labels 

123 4&4 § 
BECKLEY-CARDY Ceo., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16, HL 


l å 
. BRO-DART Industries, 66 E. Alpine St, Newark, N.L 
E 3 4 
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Paul St, 





| BESELER, Charles, Co., o0 Badger Ave, Newark 8,- 


L Chicago 40, RL 


CHART-PAK, Ine., ne Lincolit Ave., Stamford; Con 
1 5 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and N 
Haven, Conn. 
123 4 5 oe 
ELLIOTT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. (Decorativ : 
Inserts) 
EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 21st St. à 
New York 10, N.Y. : 






















1 3.4 
FIDELER, The, Co. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
4 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. y, and Stockton 
Calif. 
1223 4 § 

STURGIS Printing Co., Sturgis, . Mich. 
12 3 4 § 


PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


RECORDINGS 

Equipment 

Ethnic 

Filing 

Historic = 

Language study 

Literature 

Miscellaneous 

Phonic te ae 

12345678 ae 

AMERICAN Hog Amoclation,. 50 E Huron se 
Chicago 11, iL. gooi 


O ~ O tr a O M w 





AUDIO-MASTER | Cae. A ‘341 Madison Ave, New — 
York 17, N.Y. OP a oe £ 
l 4 6 

BAKER & Taylor Co. ‘Hillside, NI. 
1 2 45678 . |. 


CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, Inc., 12 Warren St., New 7 
York, N.Y. : E 
5 Te ie 
CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John! s Place, i 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. = 
2 456 a. £ | a 
EDUCATIONAL Services, 1702 K St, :N Wa . Washing 
ton 6, D.C. me 
1234567 8 ~ 
ENRICHMENT Records, 246 Fifth Ave, ‘New York 1, i 
N.Y. 
2 45 6 7 a 
FISCHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St, New York 19, NY. 

1 2 4567 8 as 
FOLKWAYS Records & Service a 117 W. 46 Si, ee 
New York 30N F o ° l 

2 5 sng fk 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N, Y. ‘nd Stockton, 
Calif. : 

(3 
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Contact 
STURGIS 
for the 
UNUSUAL 
in 
-| LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
ik and 
DISPLAY 
AIDS 


STURGIS 


Box 552 — Sturgis, Mich. 





| the experience and skill of 
: : this company in the repair 
k 2 and preservation of the 
E a leaves of books, manuscripts, 
newspapers, 
scrapbooks, maps, and 
parchment documents. 
| Your inquiry will receive 
Ẹ our prompt and careful con- 
| Í sideration. 
THE ARBEE COMPANY 


Room BOF. as Park Row » New York 38, N.Y. 


broadsides, | 


Where e Did l So 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 
To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 


For more information and sample 
cards, write to 
Marie Bereren * MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 
— 585, Oak Park, Illinois: 





Huntting for Library Books !! 


è ADULT & JUVENILES 
® QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 
@ PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
© PUBLISHER’S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING | 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. 


Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive ar- 
rangement. 


If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for 


G sis iia JUVENILE CATALOG (6306 
titles 


SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 
' JUVENILES 


O HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 
BOOKS 


£] Tf your buying system requires formal” bids, 
please place us on your mailing ist. 


THE H.R, HUNTTING CO., INC. 
_ 29 Worthington $t. 
A Springfield 3, Mass. 





49 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











oa 45 6 7 8 


LINGUAPHONE Institute, 183 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
-. York; N.Y. 
— MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W., 48th St, New York 36, 


FINT 


- POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


; CR RCA Victor Div, Radio Sie; of America, Front and 
cee Cooper, Camden 2, NJ. 

“eh 8 & 86 7 8 

SCHIRMER, Ge 4 E 43rd St, New York 17, N.Y, 
ae oe 6 7 







WALLACH & Associates, 1532. Hilicrest Road, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio 
3 


. warmer Records, 150 Powell St, 
on Calif. 


San Francisco, 
4 5 6 7 8 


RECORD PLAYERS 
1 Equipment 
2 Headphone outlets 
3 Multi-speed 
4 Portable 
5 Symphonic 
12945 
ALLIED Radio, 833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, W. 
-1234585 


AUDIO-MASTER re 34) Madison Rees New York, 
N.Y. 
23 4 § ; 
CALIPHONE Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 
123 4 § 


EDUCATIONAL Services, 1702 K St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
. 345 
GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 43th St, 
| 
GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 S O, Chi- 
cago 33, I 
3.4 5 
= MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, Conn. 
— 12 3 4 5 
` McCLURE, O. J, Talking gah 1115 W. Wash- 
= ington Blvd, Chicago 7, H 
=- 123 4 5 | | | 
RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
-O NY.. 


or York 19, N.Y, 


123 4 § : 
RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and 


Cooper, Camden, N.J. 
1 3 4 5 
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GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


YDIN Shelving, 500 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, 





AMPRO ane 2835 N. Western ke. Chisago ` 18, 


2 









V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1 3:4 5 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 
E-Z Sort poles Ltd., 45 Second St, 








HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 "N. Los a 
Los Angeles 12, Calif... ergo TTA rE 

INTERNATIONAL Business Me 
son Ave., New York 22, 

McBEE Company, Smith St. 

REMINGTON Rand, inc. a 
York 10, N.Y. 





















Athena’ C Ohio ee 
315, Fourth Ave. go Ne 5 


SOUND RECORDERS : 
1 Disce © 
2 Sheet 
3 Tape 
4 Wire 
1! 23 4 
AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St, 


City, Calif. 
3 


“Redwoo 


m. 
3 


BRUSH Electronics Co, 3408 Perkins Aye, Clevelan 
14, Ohio 
GRAY Audograph Corp. 2 620° N. REA Blvd J 
Chicago 11, HL 
MONSON Corp., 319 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 ik n. 
YL ; 
PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664. N. ‘Michigan ° Blvd., o 
Chicago, Ill. : 
RCA Victor Div.. Radio Corp. of America, Front and i 
Cooper, Camden, NJ. | — 
REVERE Camera Co., 320. E 21st ‘St, E 16 s 
I. k 
2 


SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Kutsu St, 
4, Conn. 
i F 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO Corp., 5610 w. Bloomingdalo 
Ave, Chicago 39, HL 
3464 ? 
WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich. 
3 


SOUND RECORDERS —EQUIPMENT Ta 
l Accessories -~ o 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 
12 3 














ie ‘She v 





Our New ADJUSTABLE Shelf Partition Is. The 
Answer. 








¢ Designed pipet for the above 
problems. 

¢ The unit slides into standard sheng: 
is built of plywood in light, dark or sof- 
tone oak finishes: comes in two depths, 
U” or H” x 71/2” tall x 35” long. 


Please specify depth and finish 








Write for complete descriptive folder 


$11.95 with 5 partitions (holds 11). 
Extra partitions 60¢ each. 
F.O.B. Shipping Point 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 


"500 Woodlawn Ave, Greensboro, N.C. 












on Demco 
ALUMINUM 
BOOK 
SUPPORTS 










It's the bargain of the season! We 
are unloading our overstocks of 
gleaming Demco Aluminum Book 
Supports, with the special anodic sil- 
ver or bronze finish that cannot chip 
or smudge. Priced at cost and less! 
Regular Price Bargain Price 
Under 100 40g 25g 
100-150 35g 20¢ 
Over RO. 32g F 




















Write ‘Dept. A 


a our. ehovearech. taig ii e pam. l : : 
phiets, periodicals and large flat juveniles? 








i AUDIO pereas fie. | 144 Madison Ave. w yak 


22, NY. 
2 
MINNESOTA Mining and Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St, 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


1 2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St, New Haven 
4, Conn. 
1 


WALLACH and Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd., Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio 
3 


TYPEWRITERS 


1 Composing 
2 Electric 
3 Portable 
4 Standard 
§ Coin operated 
12 3 4 5 


COXHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 5, N.I 
1 2 


GRAMONT Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
5 


INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
1 2 


REMINGTON Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 
2 3 4 


ROYAL Typewriter Co, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 
23 4 
SMITH, L. C., & Corona Typewriters, Inc, 
Washington, Syracuse 1, N.Y, 
3 4 
TYPE-O-MATIC, Compton, Calit 
5 
UNDERWOOD Corp. One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 
2 34 


701 E 


«VISIBLE RECORDS 

ACME Visible Records, Inc. 
Chicago, HL 

DEMCO Library Supolies, Madison 1, Wis, and New 
Haven, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, 
Ohio | 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Zo, Ross and Carthage Ave., 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio | 

REMINGTON Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York ” 
10, N.Y. 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co. 
Chicago 11, IN. 


122 5. Michigan Ave. 


314 W. Superior Si, s 


(BY LEO TL SARL aaa WARDROBE RACKS a 
NSH OICA tae Sane Weed Cok a Co, 1121 W. 37th St, Chicago 
322 Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin ALA BULLETIN 

















AIRLINE —Office Furniture—-Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

ALL- -BRITE—Lighting Fixtures—Fluorescent Fixtures 
se of California, 3320. 18th St, San. Francisco, Calif. 
C CAPECO AUTOSTAT—Photocopier—American Photo- 

copy Equipment Co, 2849: W ‘Ciak St, Chicago 
14, IH. 

 AUDOGRAPH—Sound Recostiors~Cray Audograph 
o Corp, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

: AUTO-PAGE—Drive-up. Book Retuim—Boardman Co., 

. P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

a BALOPTICON—Opaque Projector—Bausch & Lomb 

-O Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St, Rochester 2, N.Y. 

T BIND-ART—Adhesive—Bro- Dart Industries, 66 E. Al 

CoO pine Si, Newark, N.J. 

a BIND-X—Pressure Sensitive Label—Cel- U-Dex Corp., 
L Main St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

= “BOOKOTE—Book Cover 

| “Wilmington 99, Del. 

k -BOOK-SAVER—Plastic Adhesive—Delkote, Inc., Wil 
mington 99, Del. 

BOUND TO STAY BOUND—Pre-binding—-New 
Method Bock Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, IL. 

CACTUS CLEANSER—-Book Cleaner—Demco Library 
Supplies, Inc. Madison, Wis., and New Haven, 
Conn. 

. CAROVAN—Chevrolet Bookmobiles-—Universal Sales 
= Inc... Delaware, Ohio 
| CELLO- -CLIP—Map and plan files—Globe-Wernicke 
- Co. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

CHECKER — — Wardrobe Equipment — ene Pacssea 
Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9, IIL 

CHECKERETTE—Portable Wardrobe Equipment— 
Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St, Chicago 9, 
fil. 

COINTYPERS—Coin Operated Rental Typewriters-— 
Gramont Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

COMPO STACKS—Steel Drawer Stacks—Hamilton 
Mig. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

COPYFIX—Photocopier—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

COPYSETTE—Carbon Paper-—-Demco Library Sup- 
. plies, Ince., Madison, Wis., and New Haven, Conn. 

Ne CONTOURA—Photocopying Equipment—F, G. Lud- 

--.- wig Assoc., Deep River, Conn. 

- DENSIWOOD—Library Furniture--Remington Rand, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

DICTOREL—Dictating Transcribing Machine—Pen- 
tron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, N. 

DISCABINETS—Phonograph Record Files——Wallach 
& Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Rd, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio | 


Protector—Delkote, oe 


315 
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-DUPLIGRAPH — Duplicating Equipment — Addresso- 


DUAL-RITE—Light and Bold Face Typewriter—Rem- _ 
ington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


graph-Multigraph Corp., 
land 17, Or io d 
EKOTAPE—Sotigd Recording Tape—Webster-Chi- OB 
cago Corp., SHO Bloomingdale Ave. Chicago 39, — 
i. 
ELECTRI-CONOMY-—Electric Typewriter—Remington — 
Rand, Inc, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. i 
FILMOSOUND—Sound Equipment—Bell & Howell Co., z 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, I. 
FINGER-FLITE -— Electric Typewriter — Underwood : 
Corp, One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Ta 
FLEXOLINE—Visible Files—Acme Visible Records 
Ine., 122 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I i 
FLO-FILM—-Microfilm and Photocopying Film-—Di 
bold, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. a 2 
FOLD-O-WAY—Typewriter Storage—Art Metal Con. : 
struction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 3 
GAYLO---Adhesive—Gaylord. Bros., 
N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. o 
GLOBEART-—Vertical Files—-Globe-Wernicke, Cincin 
nati 12, Ohio x 
GRAPHOTYPE—Embossing Equipment—-Addresso: ` 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve: a 
land 12, Ohio i: 
KEYSORT—Sorting Daviess Manes Co., 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. — 
KLENZ-AIRE—-Deodorizer—Specialties Div., 
Mfg. & Dist. Co., Quincy, Mich. 
KARDEX—-Visible Files—Remingion Rand, Inc., 315 = 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. E 
LEPCO-—Library Supplies—Library Efficiency Corp, - 
36 W. 20 St, New York, N.Y. 
LIBRARY BUREAU—Library Equipment—Remington 
Rand, Inc. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
LIBRI-POSTERS——Promotional Posters—-Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, 66 E. Alpine St, Newark, N.J. = 
LIQUICK LEATHER—Leather Preservative—Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. ? 
MAGIC-MEND-—Plastic Adhesive—-Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

MAGNESOUND—Sound Recorder for Films—Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

MICROWOOD—Wood Sheeting for Book Covers, 
Bulletin Boards, etc—David Feldman & Associates, 
504 Keith Bilda., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

MID CENTURY—Library Ee errs Desk Co., 
High Point, N.C. 

MITTEN'S DISPLAY LETTERS——-Display Letters—Mit- 
ten’s Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St, New York 19, 
N.Y., and Redlands, Calif. 


1200 Babbitt Rd, Cleve. _ 





Inc., Syracuse,. 


295 “Madi. 


General, 
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ge ROLODEX—Rotary Card Files—-Zepher 












(ULTIGRAPH—Direct pen Duplicator-—Addresso- 


 graph-Multigraph Corp, 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 


= land 17, Chio 

.. MYSTIK—Cloth Tape—Mystik Adhesive Products, 
2635 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago 39, IIL 

NEW LIFE—Library Furniture--John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1716 N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

NORBOND—Plastic Adhesive—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and New Haven, Conn. 

OFFICE-RITER—Typewriter—Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

PARAGON BINDINGS—Pre-bindings—Don R. Phil- 
lips, Vandalia, Mich. 


. ““PEG-BOARD"—Display Panel—isee Display Panels) 


PENNY PINCHER—Plastic Binder-—-Marador Corp., 
1722 Glendcle Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

PERMAFILM—-Cellulose Acetate Adhesive for Book 
Repairing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-5259 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


5 PHONO-GAED-—Record Player with Tamper-proof 


Canopy—-Grayline Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue 
* 0, Chicago 33, IIL 
. PHOTOCHARGER—Charging Machine—Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
o -PHOTORAPID--Photocopier—Copy-Craft, Inc, 105 
o Chambers St, New York, N.Y. 
~~ PICTOTAPES--Pressure Sensitive Tapes-—-Chart-Pak, 
E Ine., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
= PIONEER—Bookmobiles—Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, 
.. Ohio 
_ PLANFILES--Map and Drawing files—Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
PLASTI-KLEER—Book Jacket Covers—-Bro-Dart ii 
dustries, Inc., 66 Alpine St, Newark, N.J. 
_. PLASTI-LAC—Plastic Coating for Books—Bro-Dart 
Industries, 66 E. Alpine St, Newark 5, N.J. 
| PRESTO-SPLICER—Film Splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. 
Corp., 27-37 38rd St, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
_ POSTINDEX—-Visible Records—-Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
_ PROCEL—Mimeograph Stencils—-Remington Rand, 
< o nc, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
~ RECORDAK-—Microfilm Equipment and Services— 
~~ Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
i N.Y. 
et RECORDIO-—-Sound Recor iene WOT: 
lotte, Mich. 
ROBOT-KARDEX—Visible Records—-Remington Rand, 
Ooo Inen, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
ROLCUT—Paper Seer ice Inc, P.O. Box 177, 
Sausalito, Calif, 


Char- 


i American 
Corp., 537 W. 53rd St, New York 19, N.Y. 
 SAPE-T-STAK—Filing Equipment—Diebold, Inc, Nor- 

oo walk, Conn. — 
SAYLBUCK—Book Cloth—Special 
‘Saylesville, R.L 


Fabrics, Inc., 
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SCOTCH TAPE—Adhesive "Cellulose. ‘Jape—Minne- | 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900: Farquier St, St Paul 
6, Minn. (distribuied by Demco Library Supplies) 


SNEAD SYSTEM—Steel Book Stacks—-Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

SOUNDMIRROR—Scund Recorder-—Brush Electronics 
Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SPEED FILE—Vertical Files—Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


STENO-CREME—-Hand Cleaner—Kelly Products Co., 
813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 


STIK-TACK—Adhesive Discs—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and New Haven, Conn. 


STOR-MOR-—Sliding Shelves--W. R. Ames Co., 150 
Hooper St, San Francisco 7, Calif, 


STREAMLINER SQUNDGUARD—Steel Typewriter 
Desks—-Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


TALKAFORM-—-Magnetic Coated Paper for Sound 
Recording—Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, NL 

TECHNIPLAN-—Office Furniture—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 


te, 


TEXCEL TAPE—Adhesive Cellulose Tape—Industrial 


- Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. (distributed by 
Gaylord Bros.) 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL PLANNING—Library Layout 
Models——John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. Tenth, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


-TRANSCOPY—Photocopying Equipment-—Remingion 


Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

TREASURE-TROVE-—Pre-bindings—-Library Binding 
Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines 5, 
Iowa 

TYPE-O-MATIC—Coin operated typewriter—Type-O 
Matic, Compton, Calif. 

U-BAR SHELVING—Steel Stack Shelves—Virginia 
Metal Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VANETTE—-Ford Bookmobiles-~Universal Sales ine 
Delaware, Ohio 


VARI-TYPER—Composing Machine—Ralph C. Cox- 
head Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
NJ 


VERIFAX—Photocopying Equipment—Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


VERSALITE—-Stack Illumination—Fluorescent Fixtures 
of California, 3320 18th St., San Francisco, Calif. 
VIS-ETTE—Visible Records--Globe-Wernicke Co., Cir 

cinnati 12, Ohio 
VISION LINE--Library Furniture—Globe-Wernicke 
Co. Cincinnati 1Z, Ohio 


VU-LYTE—Opaque Projector—Charles Beseler Co., 
60 Badger Ave. Newark 8, N.I 


XeroX-—Duplicating Equipment—Haloid Co., 6 Haloid 
St, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


ALA Officers, 1953-54 


ALA officers for 1953-54 were installed at the 
4th General Session of the Los Angeles Conference 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium on June 26, 1953. 
The total number of ballots cast was 8877. 


President 


Flora B. Ludington, president-elect of the ALA, 
was installed as president at the final general ses- 
sion of the 72nd annual conference. Miss Luding- 
ton, who has been librarian at Mt. Holyoke since 
1936, formerly served as chairman of the ALA 
Board on International Relations. 

Miss Ludington has 
been a member of the 
ALA Executive Board 
and chairman of a num- 
ber of ALA committees 
and boards since joining 
the association in 1922. 

From 1944-46, on 
war leave from Mt. 
Holyoke, she served as 
first director of the 
OW!Ps U. S. Informa- 
tion Library at Bombay, 
India. In May of 1947 
she attended the 15th 
meeting of the Interna- 
tional Library Commit- 
tees in Oslo, Norway, and in 1948 Miss Ludington 
spent three months in Japan as a visiting expert on 
information libraries. 





Flora B. Ludington 


First Vice-President 
(President-elect) 


Quincy L. Mumford, director, Cleveland Public 
Library, was chosen 1953-54 first vice-president 
(president-elect) in the 
recent ALA election. 
Mr. Mumford, who has 
been an ALA member 
since 1932, has served 
as chairman of the fol- | 
lowing committees: Li- ` 
brary Administration 
Committee 1941-44; 
Photographie Reproduc- 
tion of Library Ma- 
terials Committee, 1944- 
46; Audio Visual Board, 
1952-53; Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, 1950- 
52; Local Committee 
ALA Cleveland Con- 
ference, 1950. He has been a council member 
through chairmanship of ALA boards and commit- 


Quincy L. Mumford 
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tees. Mr. Mumford served as president of the 
Ohio Library Association from 1947 to 1948 and 
was a member of the Ohio Library Association 
Executive Board in 1949, T 

He is the author of Account of the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Processing Department at the Library 
of Congress, Cataloging Problems in Research Li- 


braries, Wartime Adjustments and Economies in’ ` 


the Large Reference and Research Library, Weed- - 
ing Practices Vary, and History of Copyright. 


Mr. Mumford will assume the presidency of the — 
association at the close of the annual conference in — 


Minneapolis next year. 


Second Vice-President 


Laura Katherine Martin, associate professor of 
library science, University of Kentucky, in Lexing- 
ton, since 1940, has | 
been elected ALA sec- 
ond vice-president for 
1953-54. Miss Martin 
served as president of 
the American Associa- 
tion of School Librari- 
ans in 1951-52. She 
has been chairman of 
the DLCYP program 
committee ALA regional 
conference, 1948, and 
legislative committee, 
Kentucky Library As- 
sociation, 1950-51, 1952. 
She is a member of the 
American Association of 
University Professors and is past president of the 
Lexington branch AAUW, southeast Library As- 
sociation, Kentucky Library Association, Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools, NEA, National 
Council of Teachers of English and Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. She has been an ALA mem- 
ber since 1926. | 


Laura K, Martin . 


Executive Board 


Raynard Coe Swank, director of Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries in Stanford, California, and 
Charles Francis Gosnell, librarian, New York State 
Library and assistant commissioner for libraries in 
Albany, N.Y., were elected to the ALA Executive 
Board for 1953-57. l 


Council 


New members elected for 1953-57 are: Arthur 
H. Parsons, Jr., director public libraries, Omaha, 
Neb.; Richard Edwin Crouch, director and chief 
librarian, public library and art museum, London, 
Ont., Canada; Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, coordinator 
of Naval Libraries, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Lois T. Place, director, 


school libraries, board of education, professor of 


library science, Wayne University in Detroit; 
Arna Bontemps, librarian, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

For ballot results, see page 328. 
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Positions Open 





Positions Wanted 


WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Ilinois, whose experi- 
ence includes six years as woman's college li- 
brarian, wants librarianship of college, university 
or teachers college in Hlinois, Indiana or adjacent 
states. Available August 1. B 519, 

EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S, Illinois. Experi- 
ence in reference, college, university and technical 
school libraries, wants position as head cataloger in 
college or university within 150 miles of Chicago 
or Indianapolis. Available July 1. B 520. 

MAN, M.A.L.S., soon to be released from Air 
Force officer status. Research in state aid and 
two years experience, Desires position with a 
state library extension division or in reference work 
at a large public or university library. B 553. 

CATALOGER, B.S. in L.S., M.A., progressive, 
experienced university, college and public libraries; 
L.C. and D.C. classification; desires position in 
California. B 554. 

SCHOOL Librarian: B.A, and L.S. degree; 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of administra- 
tion and organization of school library work; ex- 
cellent references. Desire position in charge of 
school library or as supervisor of school hae 
system. Available September 1. B 555. 

WOMAN, B.S.L.S., M.A. desires position as 
director of college library or administrative posi- 
tion in university. Experienced in all phases of 
library work including teaching. Good language 
background. Prefer Middle West. Available 
Sept, 1953. B 537, 

MAN, with M.S. in L.S., wishes change. Ex- 
perience: orders and documents in a large uni- 


versity library, 7 years, and librarian of a small’ 


college library, 7 years. Good references. Will 
consider reference or departmental library work 
as well. B 558. 

YOUNG woman, A.B., M.S, in L.S., public 
library experience, desires position in reference or 
government documents work in college or univer- 
sity library. B 560, 

MAN, 37, BA, BS in LS, MA, Ph.D. subject 
field: Economics; broad soc. sci., legal, tech., re- 
search, milit., govt. and business backgrd. Two 
years college teaching. Extensive admin. and 
organiz. exper, B 561. 

CERTIFIED city-county librarian, male, B.A., 
B.S. in L.S., wants head librarianship.  $5,000— 
minimum. B 562. 

WOMAN--BLS, MA in music, graduate work in 
art, wants to head music or music and art library. 
Excellent experience. B 563. 

HEAD Cataloger’s position desired by woman 
with 10 years experience in catalog departments of 
university and public libraries. Library school 
graduate, good knowledge of languages, likes cata- 
loging and is interested in current trends. B 564, 
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Positions Open 

PIED PIPER wanted! Fast growing surburban 
library needs enthusiastic children’s librarian with 
L.S. degree. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, 
sick leave and retirement plan. Salary range 
$3400-$4000. West Orange Public Library, West 
Orange, N.J. 

FOUR attractive openings in historic Norfolk, 
Virginia, Children’s Assistant and Circulation As- 
sistant, Main Library; General Assistant, largest 
branch; Librarian for Negro branch. Salary range 
$3108-$3720. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five 
day week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 
No written examination. Apply office of Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Virginia. 

HEAD cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 
pop. 3 agencies. Book budget $15,000, One 
assistant. 2 part time workers provided. 40 hr., 
5 day week. 4 wks. vacation. Sick leave and 
retirement. Salary $3859. Experience necessary. 
B 541. 

ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
busy department in modern library. Congenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% 
hours from New York, Boston. L.S. degree, $3200, 
month vacation, 5 day week, customary benefits. 
Write Robert G, Newman, librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana. Month vacation, re- 
tirement. 

WANTED: Readers advisor and a reference 
librarian for a growing city. Salaries depend on 
qualifications and experience. Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 

REFERENCE Librarian, in charge of adult 
services in library 45 minutes from New York City, 
5 day week, professional vacation 4 weeks, sick 
leave, New York State Retirement plan. B 538. 

HEAD, Circulation Department, in West Vir- 
ginia’s largest public library, open June 1. L.S. 
graduation, experience, and obvious ability to 
handle the job are required. Departmental staff 
6% people. Initial salary $3744-$4824, depending 
upon experience. Retirement, paid 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave. Write 
Librarian, Kanawha County Public Library, Lee 
and Hale Sts., Charleston, West V irginia. 

ENTHUSIASTIC librarian wanted to develop 
audio visual materials and work with young peo- 
ple. Town of 36,000, close to Detroit. Sick leave, 
retirement, vacation, Library school required. 
Port Huron Publie Library, Port Huron, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, start immediately. 
Mornings in elementary schools, afternoons in 
public library. $2,700-$3,000, depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Georgia Spinney, Warren Pub- 
lic Library, Warren, Pa. 

GENERAL assistant for work in art-music de- 
partment and branch, Also Traveling Branch 
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Librarian. Library Science degree. No experi- 
< ence necessary. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, 
_ sick leave, hospitalization insurance, etc. Mini- 
o mum salary $3300. Apply Librarian, Evanston 
~ Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 
_ EXPERIENCED, full time librarian, for com- 
_ munity library at North Shore Congregation Israel, 
_ Glencoe, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. Good 
=- salary, pleasant surroundings, excellent workin 
_. conditions. Knowledge of general Judaica helpful, 
= not necessary, Reply with statement of training, 
experience and availability. to Eliezer Krumbein, 
_ Director of Religious Education, North Shore 
- Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Ilinois. 
_. CHALLENGING opportunity for public rela- 
~ -tions librarian, B.L.S. or M.L.S. Salary determined 
-by qualifications; 5 day week; sick leave; paid 
` vacation. Write, Great Falls Public Library, Great 
< Falls, Montana. 
_. TWO attractive openings: Children’s librarian 
= and a cataloger. Degree required. Experience 
-not necessary. Forty hour week; state retirement; 
one month vacation. Salary open. Apply: Li- 
. brarian, Chisholm Public Library, Chisholm, Minn. 
_ „ASSISTANT Cataloger: Library school gradu- 
- ate. Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of 
< French and German, 
.. decorative arts, architecture and ethnology. Five 
- day, thirty-five hour week, one month’s vacation. 
~ Letters, including education, experience and salary 
that would be considered to be sent to Mary 
orward, Librarian, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn 38, New York. _ 
~~ DOCUMENTS libn. and asst. cataloger. Two 
positions open now. $3400-$3600, depending on 
exp. and ed. New $750,000 library opening in 
spring, 1954. Write: Librarian, Idaho State Col- 
lege Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

TWO Positions: Cataloging, Readers Services. 
College degree and library school training re- 
quired, Young women preferred. Salaries $3100- 
$4200 depending on qualifications. Good working 
conditions, generous vacations. Start Sept. 1. 
_ Send complete information to: Librarian, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, start immediately. 36 
hour week, 30 miles from the Chicago Loop. 
Beginning salary will depend on qualifications. 
© Responsible for book selection and community 

contacts. Apply: Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Chicago Heights, IIL. 

_ ASSISTANT Librarian, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, Public Library. L.S. degree. Salary 
around $3000, 41% hours, 5-day week, 3 weeks 
vacation. Progressive public relations minded li- 

brary staff of 3, in university town of 28,000. 

_  HEAD-—School Department, county library sys- 
tem in Central California. Salary range $314-$392, 
depending upon experience. For further informa- 
.tion, write County Librarian, Visalia, California. 


WANTED: County Library needs Librarian H 
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Library covers fine arts, 





for schools work. Library science degree and two > 
years experience required. Beginning salary $282 - 
to maximum $343. Apply County Civil Service, — 


236 Third Street, San Bernardino, California. 
FIRST Assistant: Adult department, in a new 
and modern branch library. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. Good salary scale. 
Apply: Librarian, Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 
CHILDREN’S Librarian in new library soon to 


be featured in nationally-known architectural peri- 
Basic book collection excellent, but needs -© 


odical. 
expansion as do services to schools. 5 day wk., 


1 mo, vacation. Pension. Sick leave. Beginning 7 
salary $3500. Fifth year degree required. Beauti- 
ful L. I. town 38 minutes from N.Y.C. Ruth F. 


Cowell, Manhasset Public Library, New York. 


PUBLIC Library of Newark, N.J. invites in- = 
quiries from progressive young men and women 
holding Library School degrees, with or without 
experience. Interesting opportunities in adult and. — 
Revised salary plan provides. 
scale of $3430 to $3970 for Junior Librarian and. 
Interne; first step based on experience. -Civil 
Service examinations soon to be scheduled for 
several types and grades of positions. Temporary. 
appointments pending examination possible. For 
details write Personnel Office, Public Library, 
- Newark, N.J. E 


children’s work, 


VERTICAL file supervisor. 


editorial department of N.Y. publishing company. 
Library degree required; vertical file experience 
preferred but cataloging-reference background ac- 
ceptable. Salary $3640-$4160 depending upon 


qualifications; 5 day, 35 hour week. Give full | 
particulars, education and experience, first letter. 
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PIERCE County Rural Library System, Tacoma, 
Washington, has two openings for graduates from 
accredited library schools. One catalog depart- 
ment head, salary range $3840-$4320 annually. 
One bookmobile librarian, salary range $3300- 
$3780 annually. Forty hour, 5 day week, 12 days 
sick leave annually, 4 weeks vacation; retirement 
plan. Apply: Librarian, Pierce County Public 
Library, 502 S. 11th Street, Tacoma 3, Washing- 
ton. 

CATALOGER wanted by university library, Pa- 
cific Northwest. Beginning salary dependent upon 
previous experience. Good working conditions, 40 
hour week, one month vacation. B 559. 

NEW CASTLE, Pennsylvania, a friendly city of 
almost 50,000, needs a trained alert Children’s 
Librarian and a trained enthusiastic Branch Libra- 
rian. Vacation, sick leave, 40 hour week, con- 
genial staff. Salary depends on experience. Write 
Librarian, Public Library, New Castle, Pa. 


HEAD Librarian in fine Ohio town of 3,000. 
Attractive building with 17,000 volumes, 35 hour 
week, month’s vacation, and retirement. $3,600 to 
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Reorganize and — 
maintain file which serves reference service and 











| te | prise, Wellington, Ohio. 


_. travel within the state. 









, annual increment. E. L. Henes, The Enter- 


CONSULTANT in library management—Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. Special emphasis 
on work with library boards and trustees in de- 
veloping good community library services; library 
training and five years of experience including 
some Mey management work. Considerable 
Salary range: $4,860- 
$5,640 . .. Career service . . . good personnel stand- 
-ards .. . employee benefits. Inquire--Wisconsin 
Bureau of Personnel, State Capitol, Madison. 


CHILDREN’S Librarian to direct department. 
Live year-round in a vacation paradise, foothills of 
the Cascade Mountains. Progressive Library, 5 day 
week, 3 weeks vacation, retirement, sick leave. 
Begin $3300-$3600, yearly increases to $3960. 
Wentachee Public Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 


HEAD Circulation Dept. Requirements: Library 
degree plus three years library experience. Posi- 
tion now open, 5 day, 38 hour week, 4 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement. Minimum salary 
$3115, maximum $3689 plus 6% cost of living 
bonus. Apply Librarian, Robbins Library, Arling- 
ton 74, Mass, 


CHILDREN’S and Young People’s Librarian. 
Rapidly growing community and institution. 5 day 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Opening salary $3200 up 
depending on experience. Degree in Library 
= Science desirable. Apply Jean D. Cochran, Direc- 
tor, Augusta Library, Augusta, Georgia. | 
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Leth-0-Creme 
PRESERVES LEATHER 
Used by Leading Librarians 








Introductory Size Jar—$1. Prepaid 
(satisfaction or refund) 
LETH-O-CREME SALES 

1170 Sheepshead Bay Road 

Brooklyn 35, N.Y. 





| : E Official Report of ALA Election Returns 








-1953 
Total number of ballots cast ............ . 8877 
Total number of ballots for each candidate 
First Vice-President and President-elect 
Mumford, L- Quincy s126..ccdwsncaniaks 5029 
St. Jolin, Prancis Ri ics2ssancdenda sees ds 3747 
Second Vice-President 
Martin, Laura Katherine ................ 4495 
Rulsvold, Margaret I. jc sa0aa desea bea 4119 
Members of the Executive Board (For term 1953-57) 
Clapp, Verner W. wwscccdas ce cwetdaeess 4202 
Gosnell, Charles Francis ...........20005 4457 
Low Edmon pics eon 8s a a eed ew ee 3530 
Swank, Raynard Coe .......... 0.0.0 ees 5018 
Members of the Council (For term 1953-57} | 
DORM PS) ANIA cade sews Be EES 5620 
Castagna, BAW 054 5y0s4w2aae hee kes 3629 
Crouch, Richard Edwin ..............-. 4788 
Foy- Bernard- jess aire din oe ea 4179 
Gscheidle, Gertrude E. .. 0.0... ccc 4335 
Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H. .........0..0.005- 4337 
Koonce, Annabelle .........-..0.005. ,. 2750 
MacRae, Lachlan Farquhar ............. 3604 
Parsons, Arthur HL, Jr. .......... beady Jon iain as A827 
Place, Mrs. Lois T. 2.0... . cc cece ee ees - 4753 
Reason, Joseph H. ...........00.00..54. 2987 
= Rice Mary Canter ars tens van dec cnate sen 4249 
Ballots voided as invalid .............05 6 


ALA Election Committee 
David Maxfield 
Andre Nielsen 
Ralph Esterquest, Chairman 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
if others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^S BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this feld as pioneers has 


enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y, 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





Szyk Reproductions 


Available to libraries, at cost, are reproductions in full color of the Declaration of Independence, 
illuminated by the late Arthur Szyk, noted artist. This reproduction formed the central portion 


of the award presented by the American Heritage Foundation to the American Library Association 
_. for outstanding accomplishment during the non-partisan Register and Vote Campaign. Li- 
= -brarians may receive information on how to obtain the Szyk reproductions by writing to the 


Fol American Heritage Foundation, 25 West 45th Street, New York 86, New York. 
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“Traveling Branch” costs at 


The Bookmobile features steel shelving for 1000- 
1100 books, removable charging table, cocoa mats in 
stepwells, heavy-duty linoleum floor covering and 
two storage closets. Adjustable steel shelves have 3- 
inch upward tilt at front to prevent spillage; no straps 
or bars required. Adjustable book retainer. In addi- 
tion, Universal offers superior quality construction 
throughout—fibre glass roof insulation, undercoating 
of metal underbody and inside of outer panels, 
alumelastik-filled body joints, heavy steel wrap- 
around rear bumper and tubular rubber door seals. 
Mounted on Ford or Chevrolet parcel delivery type 
chassis. For complete specifications and prices, see 
your local Truck dealer or mail coupon below. 


Universal Sales, Inc., Dept. ALA-2, Delaware, Ohio 


Dent. ALA-? 


an absolute minimum with 


UNIVERSAL BOOKMOBILES 





Note convenient charging table. 
{Right side swivel seat, heater, fans 
extra.) 





Plenty of headroom here ... 70 
inches from floor to ceiling. 


Please send me compicte 


NAME 9363 anaes 
NAME OF LIBRARY . 


ADDRESS ............ 
CU E ees 


AR ore MU me Oi oe tral Par ee te et ee ee ne ee ne 
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information on the UNIVERSAL BOOKMOBILE. 





Adjustable book retainer, a real 
meei convenience, 


manec 
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COURTESY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Now available! New teaching 
aids for Childcraft! 


School libraries and public libraries pro- 
viding special services to teachers will 
welcome our four new Childcraft booklets. 
They are designed for use in the kinder- 
garten through third grade and will help 
both teacher and child to get the most out 
of Childcraft’s wonders. 


Pre-tested! These new booklets are the re- 
sult of a successful 2-year experiment with 
Childcraft in daily use in representative 
school systems of different sizes and types 





AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


in various parts of the country. So the 
more than 2,000 references included have 
already proved their practical value in the 
classroom. Attractive illustrations add to 
their interest. 


Prepared under the direction of teachers 
from five major metropolitan school sys- 
tems, these booklets are ideally arranged 
for the teacher’s convenience. We feel sure 
you will want a set for your library. Fill 
in the coupon below... today! 





FREE! Complete set of Childcraft’s 4 valuable 
new teaching aids sent free on request. There 
is a separate booklet for each grade — kinder- 
garten through third. For your set, write Mr. 
William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3156, Box 
3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Name... CENE ES PERS, SEEEN ee Y 
Address 


City. SIGTE iina 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Good Book in Religion 
Photo Essay—Freeport Bookmobile 
Ludington—Taproot, Trunk and Branches 


September 1953 





How to make your new library more functional, 
less money! 





more beautiful... for substantiall 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 


and book conveyors now function 


in America’s newest, most modern University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 









RR ang ey 


libraries... large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 


the ultimate in functional beauty. Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
~ study room. 





=re ie Just off the presses, big new 

BWI eoloriul library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carreis, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog? on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept. ALA-9, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames, 
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Published monthly except bimonthly Joiy-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. Entered as 
+ bi $: i 

second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Hl, with an additonal entry at Menasha, Wis, under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1195, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subseription price $1.50 a vear, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly io members only. Single copies of news issues 
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GRADE “A” QUALITY 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


IN THE HANDY PLASTIC 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 





Bind-Art Liquid 
Plastic Adhesive 
In Plastic Squeeze Bottle 





8 OUNCE SIZE ANOTHER BIND-ART “FIRST” 


Cost/Bottle Quantity f l. First W ah the handy plastic squeeze 
betile. 
$1.40 4 doz. 2. First with the Applicator Spout, making 

50 | doz it easy to apply Bind-Art. 

i a 3. First to reduce prices, as shown at left. 
1.65 & bottles ; i 
1.70 3 botti We want to thank you for your splendid re- 

. otties ception to our product, Bind-Art Liquid 
1.80 | bottle Plastic Adhesive, Your mecreased purchases 


of Bind-Art in the last few months have 
lowered our production costs, enabling us, 


QUART SIZE in return, to lower prices to YOU, in all 






Plastic Bottle without spout Saou 
Cost/Bottle Quantity Many Uses 
$4.75 4 bottles è With long spout, you can ` ‘funnel’ 
5.00 ib ttl adhesive into louse bindings and torn 
Vi | DOTLE hinges @ You can bind groups of periodi- 
, i cals, booklets or stacks of loose sheets 
For information on our Grade “B” into one volume © Mend torn pages @ 
Bind-Art, supplied in gallon quan- Tip in loose pages © Adhere Plasti- 
tities, please write. Kieler Book Jacket Covers to books, - 
BRARY SERV (E DIV SION 1 LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION, i 
1 BRO-DART INDUSTRIES l 
Aj t 4 ay . : : 
B R 0 ~ + ART iN D U STR i ES 54- ERSA i Kindly ship .... bottles of Bind-Art in .... size. , 
éa E, Alpine Street a a i AttOAhON: o aonana a desde se saad eee hed eaa i 
INDUSTRIES t i 
Newark 5, N. J. s E E es lee E TE À 
j 3 
Ge th A N EAEI EEEE E A E EEE EE 
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High on utility— 
Hamilton-Standard 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their popu- 
larity to a number of unique, patented effi- 
ciency features. Shelf depth adjustments, 
and shelf height adjustments in 15” incre- 
ments can be quickly and easily made. 
Shelves can be sloped, upward in lower 
rows, downward in upper rows, to facilitate 
title scanning. Rounded edges and closed 
ends eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 


smart, modern impression. 
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This free circular was 
prepared for you! 


It gives further details on 
the stacks shown here, and 
on Hamilton’s remarkable 
new Steel Compo Stacks— 
the drawer-type stack for 
greater efficiency. Write for 
your copy today! 
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Stacks 





Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous Upright 
Stacks 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks are 
used in many of the country’s finest libraries. 
All stack compartments accommodate 
shelves of various depths for greater flexi- 
bility. Simple, speedy vertical adjustment 
of shelves in }4” increments insures mini- 
mum space waste between shelves, maxi- 
mum book storage. Closed ends enhance 
smart, modern appearance. 


Steel stacks for the library by 


Hamilton. Manufactuning Company 


Library Equipment Division * Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


a Se eo eS a r r 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
.... Please send me your Circular AR-2. 


-Without obligation, please have a Field Engineer contact me. 


Institution 
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APRONLESS 
1716 North Tenth Street 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM CO. 
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ACRL Monographs 


No. 8-—60c 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STYLE 
MANUALS: 
A Guide to Their Use in Documentation 
and Research 
By 
MARY R. KINNEY 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
Simmons College 


No. 9—~75¢ 


A RECOMMENDED LIST OF BASIC 
PERIODICALS IN ENGINEERING 
AND THE ENGINEERING 

SCIENCES 


Prepared By 
A Special Committee of the ACRL Pure 
and Applied Science Section under the 
| Chairmanship 
oe of 
>- WILLIAM H. HYDE 


Librarian, Illinois Institute of Technology 





Place a standing order to receive all ACRL 
MONOGRAPHS promptly as published, 
and be billed at convenient intervals (No. 
1-9 only $4.85). Or send cash or stamps 
in advance for single issues. Make checks 
payable to Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries. Address all orders to: 


ACRL MONOGRAPHS 


c/o University of Ilinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 









H. R. 5106 

Librarians whose institutions engage in any size- 
able amount of foreign book buying would do well 
to urge support for Section 17 (e) of H.R. 5106 
(Customs Simplification Act of 1953) by writing 
to their own senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, This bill would dispose of hampering and 
valueless limitation by giving authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for prescribing rules and 
regulations for the declaration and entry of these 
library materials. 

Since this would expedite the arrival of foreign 
books and also save libraries the cost of extra fees, 
the propòsal seems entirely in the public interest. 

Ropert Vosper, director of libraries 
University of Kansas 

Late information: Bill signed August 8—now 

Public Law 243.—Ed. 


Librarian at Coronation 


... A few days before the Coronation I was 
one of nearly 7000 people who attended a Garden 
Party given by the Queen in the grounds of Buck- 
ingham Palace and was fortunate enough to enter 
by one of the smaller gates, which meant that I 
had to walk through the beautiful gardens, past the 
lake with its wildfowl, before reaching the lawns 
where the guests were assembled. It was a glorious 
sunny but cool day and the scene was gay indeed, 
as in addition to those who wore correct formal 
attire there were people in the most brilliant and 
startling native dress, outstanding amongst whom 
were two West African chiefs under their cere- 
monial umbrellas which made huge splotches of 
gaudy color on the lawns. All those who wore 
their native dress looked much more dignified 
than those who tried, with varying degrees of 
success, to wear our idea of formal clothes, even 
those who were barefooted and the woman I saw 
whose lips were painted bright blue to match her 
headdress! 

The Queen and her party moved about amongst 
the guests and many people were presented to her 
but I was unlucky enough not to see her until they 
were all on the way back to the Palace at the end 
of the party when I had a wonderful view, thanks 
to one of the ducks from the lake, who waddled 
across their path and halted them just in front of 
where I was standing. l 

_.. Of all the stories . . . I like best the one 
about a group of men who were drinking the 
Queen’s health in beer; one of them, a Frenchman, 
had proposed the toast so often that an Englishman 
said, “Anyone would think that she was your 
Queen.” Whereupon the Frenchman solemnly 
rose again and proposed “The Duchess of Nor- 
mandy,” referring, of course, to the fact that the 
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Jueen is a descendant of William the Conqueror, 
who was Duke of Normandy. Then an American 
got-up and said “You need not think that you can 
< keep a girl like that all to yourselves!” This may 
be only a good story but it certainly epitomized 
= the feelings of all who saw the young Queen on 
her Coronation Day. 

Avice Emity Gosc, librarian-secretary 

The Bermuda Library 





Rewrite Dialect? 


Although many librarians may be staunchly 
opposed to the rewriting of adult classics for 
children, a case can be made for the rewriting of 

© children’s dialect classics. Take Uncle Remus as 
< an example. Librarians know from telling and 
eta such stories aloud to children that they 
have definite appeal even though the youngsters 
~--eannot read them in dialect at all. | 
~The rewriting of such children’s dialect classics 
is a definite service of the same general order and 
acceptability as the translation of a classic from 
the original tongue into many other languages to 
make it available to a worldwide readership. Stand- 
ard language versions of dialect classics for children 
removes any necessity for schooling young folks 
in the intricacies of regional, occupational, or 
ethnical speech patterns. Much emphasis on such 
subdivisions of American speech can amount to a 
partial “unlearning” of the national language. 

Moreover, the rewriting of children’s dialect 
classics into standard language will show whether 
such books are really “classic” or have unduly 
profited by reason of their curiosity of jargon. 
Standard language versions can also remove any 
social stigma that may attach to minority groups 
which are always thought of by the intolerant or 
uninformed public as wearing funny clothes, 
having funny customs, and speaking some out- 
landish gibberish. Dialect classics may play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who wish to practice 
social discrimination by confirming popular notions 
about the “queerness” of minority groups and their 
failure to fit majority group norms. 

Of course, there is no good reason why books 
should not be written in dialect and read therein 
by adults or scholars who savor the particular flavor 
of a people or region through the meticulous mas- 
tery of folk speech. 

ELIZABETH Pikant, assoc. professor English 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 











FYI 


Helen Geers column “For Your Information” 
that now appears in the ALA Bulletin meets with 
our warmest legs It is pertinent and brief 
and very helpful in calling attention to material 
available from headquarters. 

Wessie ConNeLL, librarian 
Cairo (Ga.) Public Library 
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Courtesy of Portraits, Inc. 


#| Picture Frame 
for Library Exhibits | 


Here's why libraries use more than 50,000 
Broquettes! In 10 seconds you frame any pie- 
ture up to 36” high. In 10 seconds more you 
change Braquette to another picture—adjust 
Braquette to fit a different size. 





With a dozen to 50 Braquettes you hang any 
art or photography exhibit—easily, quickly, the 
way the finest modern galleries and libraries 
do. 


ONE CENT PER FRAMING 


Use each Braquette at least a hundred times! 
At the library cost of a little more than a dollar, 
each framing costs you a cent or less, 


Retail Price, $1.50 each. To libraries, $13.50 
per dozen (minimum). In Crystal Lucite or Stain- 
less Steel. Order now and forget all your fram- 
ing problems! 


r= for BRAQUETTES -= 


l  BRAQUETTE, Inc., Dept. AL - 
E17 Franklin St., Lee, Mass. a 
- | enclose $. (check or money order} E 
i Please send ...... wud ogee i CAR :Braguettes ~ 
T C] Stainless Steel 7] Lucite 5 
mi @ $1.50 each. Or send...................dozen M 
Į @ $13.50 per dozen. i 
Bo Name... cee cece tere eateneenanenenesennens . F 
De. hire hela oe teal - 
- City, Zone, State............... RT er aS E 
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May we send you 
a FREE copy? 


This 16-page illustrated booklet explains how the 
IBM Method of Circulation Control speeds and 
simplifies the process of loaning and returning books 
and preparing overdue notices .. . without book 


cards, processing of pockets, slipping of books, or 
costly supplies. 





Whether your library is large or small, you’ll be 
interested in reading how the IBM Method saves 
you time and effort in routine record keeping, en- 
abling your staff to devote more time to professional 
services. Write for a complimentary copy. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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: The formal pattern bat a university 
library. window suggests the sea- 
mal return to the disciplines of 
ducation. — This second floor 
vindow stands above the main en- 
trance to the new library at the 
<: University of Mi ississippi. Its deco- 
= rations are printers’ marks, sand- 
- blasted on the glass. The building 
across the way, an historic Ly- 
~.ceum, is the oldest (1846) building 
i : Ole Miss, while the library is 
newest and the first to exceed 
100,000 in cost. Dr. Forbes of 
Iniversity Journalism Depart- 
me took. the shot. The Bulletin 
Es uses it through the courtesy of 
© Samuel J. Marino, assistant library 
director. 











Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. fts authors’ opinions 
- should be regarded as their own, unless 
o ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
i The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
~~ “Current Library Literature" in the “Li- 
brary Journal,” “Education Index," and 
"Library Literature.” 
‘Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion. cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage, 
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TREASURE TROVE ILLUSTRATED COVERS 





WRITE Today For 
Free Sample of Actual 
Treasure Trove Cover. 
No Obligation, of 
Course. 








You get greater readership of your books when 
you rebind with Treasure Trove Covers because 
these beautiful covers take full advantage of the 
logical processes that result in readership. These 
famous covers feature design title panels on the 
spine to brighten your shelves with eye-catching 
color, attract readers, add extra interest to titles, 
stimulate the impulse to take the books off the 
shelves. Then Treasure Trove Covers themselves 
.. , painstaking, detailed reproductions of the orig- 
inal jacket and cover artwork used by publishers to 
sell the books ... multiply the interest and further 
stimulate the urge to read. 


And, because Treasure Trove Covers are printed 
on durable buckram by the same photographic, en- 
graving, and printing processes publishers themselves 
use, you get long wear, enduring beauty. Yet, 
Treasure Trove Covers cost no more than ordinary 
covers. For the extra values in rebinding, have 
your books rebound with Treasure Trove Ulustrated 
Covers. 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC. 


Box 1413 


Des Moines, fowa 
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EDITORIAL 





Since the Eisenhower letter and the Freedom to Read statement 
hit the headlines, the libraries of this country have never been 
more within the consciousness of the American public. The news- 
paper and periodical clippings received at ALA headquarters are 
. remarkable in their multitude and exciting in their overwhelming 
`- approval of the principles expressed in those documents. 
leaders and private citizens, many of whom have sent messages of 
congratulations and approval, have put themselves on record in 


full support of what promise to become historic 
statements. 

The evidence indicates that a great many 
people have suddenly realized for the first time 
what the library stands for and how much it 
means to them. Suddenly they know that the 
library, which was always “there,” far from 
being simply a collection of books, is one of 
the great protagonists of our American free- 
doms. Suddenly they are aware of the library, 
like an old star newly fanned to brightness in 
the sky. 

The implications seem clear. Librarians, 
singly and collectively, now have not only the 
opportunity but the obligation of striking 
effective blows for democratic freedoms. The 
charge is a double assignment: Stop the in- 
roads of censorship, spread the library idea. 
And to this charge this page of history will 
hold them accountable. 

It is no longer enough to wait until censor- 
ship attacks the library; whenever possible it 
must be challenged the moment it raises its 
head and begins to creep. For in these days 
that dragon multiplies himself fabulously 
overnight; the librarian who doesn’t slay him 
at dusk must battle a thousand of him by 
morning. Censorship must, in fact, be antici- 
pated: This can best be done by positive 
action, by stepping up the effort to establish 
concrete expressions of the library idea in 
village, city, county, region, state and nation. 
It can best be done by laying that library 
cornerstone in Everytown, by setting up that 
regional library program in Anystate, and by 
getting the national library bill written into 
law. It can best be done by showing to all 
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available persons that in reality theirs are the - 
need, the desire and the will to do these things. 
More libraries and more improvements of. 
existing libraries can correct censorship born: 
of ignorance; more books made more widely — 
available must strengthen the meaning of the ~ 
freedom to read. | 
The need is pressing and ubiquitous. For, 
it is the truth, however, unwelcome, that in 
the United States the book and the freedom to 
read it stand in the shadow of the trial bar. 
To those who have seen and felt the evil forces 
steadily shaping this clay, it is a fearful thing 
to imagine some version of the following quota- 
tion ever becoming applicable to American 
libraries: Í 
Since “old books, those written before the 
coming of the Communists, are nearly all 
likely to contain at least a degree of heresy, 
the regime makes special efforts to withhold 
them from the public. At the present time, 
libraries are forbidden to circulate them, and 
it is expected that before long the various 
bookstores will be required to deliver into 
state collection centers all volumes not author- 
ized by the censors.” 


No one can afford to wait. Now is the time 
for libraries and library associations to put 
into action widespread, hard-hitting programs. 
Now is the time for the individual librarian, 
in city and crossroad, to realize that in his own 
person he is truly a power potential, a public 
relations program, the son of a Sire heritage. 
The public is stirring into wakefulness; the 
librarians have the initiative; the time is now. 

*From ‘Cultural Life in Satellite Hungary” by George B. 
Strem, Pacific Spectator, Winter, 1953, p. 26. 
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A Special ALA Committee on the Appointment of the Librarian of Congress was 
established just prior to the Los ångeles Conference., The Committee members 
are: President Ludington, Past Presidents Keyes D. Metcalf, Ralph Munn, Paul 
North Rice, Ralph A. Ulveling, and Louis Round Wilson. President Ludington, 

= Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Munn, and Mr. Rice met in Washington July 14-15, called upon 
— & number of. Senators and Representatives, and presented and discussed the fol- 
 lewing statement of qualifications for the position at the White House with 
Charles F. Willis, Jr., Special Assistant to the President: 


The Library of Congress is, of course, primarily a reference and 
research agency for the members of Congress. As a direct result 
of the provision made for it by Congress, however, it has also be- 


come the National Library. 


Through its bibliographical and loan services it supplements local 
libraries in aiding scholars throughout the country. Because it is 
the world's greatest governmental library, librarians and scholars 
throughout the free world look to the Library of Congress for ad- 
vice and counsel. 


The Librarian of Congress should possess both administrative ability 
and scholarly competence. Special qualifications should include: 


1. Demonstrated ability in the administration of a large 
library. 


2. Expert knowledge of the acquisition of materials and 
in making them available for use. 


3. Scholarly aptitudes with an understanding of biblic- 
graphical resources and research methods. 


4. Good judgment and qualities of leadership which will 
“assure the confidence of the Congress in its library 
and the fulfillment of the greatest usefulness of the 
Library to the government and the coutry at large. 


5. Knowledge of library development and needs throughout 
l the United States, and a sympathetic approach to 
library affairs abroad. 


6. High standing in the library profession to help him garry 
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to him automatically by virtue of the office. 
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A new grant of $100,000 to the ALA from the Fund for Adult Education is described _ 
elsewhere in this issue. The ALA Executive Board has accepted a further grant => 
of $15,000 from the same Fund which will be used for support of the new ALA 
Office for Adult Education for 1953-54. This Office was alee ie and 
ois. described in the For the Record column of this issue. 


‘National Havenavor edk; oekener 1-8, will be observed by dailies. E EEE 
throughout the country. The theme will be "Freedom of Information" and the — 
` glogan, "An informed Press Means an Informed People." This program is directly = 
-related to the stand taken by the American Library Association at Los Angeles 
on the Freedom to Read. Librarians may wish to get in touch with their local- 
a to plan joint displays, prograns, and events. | 





< Yol a special. attention in this issue is called to President Ludington! s Tosugur 
ee ~ "Taproot, Trunk and Branches" and to Mr. Morris' article, "The Good > 
: Book in Religion." ' The latter appealed to me as being of interest 4 to both the 
` general and special librarian. 


“Mrs. Ruth French Strout, University of Denver School of Librarianship, and Miss 
` Anne Marie Smith, University of British Columbia Library, have accepted appoint- 
ment to the Japan Library School for 1953-54. 








` Fron. August 17-28 I shall be in Costa Rica attending a poeta: of the Workshop 
for Latin American Agricultural Librarians to be held from August 17 t 
September 4 at the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba — 
Costa Rica. I am looking forward very much to this opportunity: to meet with oe 
the librarians of Latin America. 


Ea David H. Clift 
. August 14,.1953 | Executive Secretary 
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SPACE-SAVING flexibility is the prime ad- 
vantage of G/W Techniplan equipment 
for library installation. The interchange- 
able interlocking units provide maximum 
user comfort, convenience, within mini- 
mum space. This releases additional space 
for public use. 


IN EITHER private or open office areas, 
Techniplan improves work efficiency. 
Standard modular units meet special re- 





VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





FOR LIBRARY WORK AREAS 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





This Techniplan installation 
gave 30% increase in worker 
facilities . . . and comfortable 
efficiency. 





quirements of every type of work. Full or 
partial privacy, if desired, is provided by 
interlocking partitions in wood or steel. 


TECHNIPLAN augments the G/W complete 
line of library equipment which includes 
Vision Line equipment and the Snead 
System of Steel Bookstacks. 


WHEN BUILDING OR MOD- 
ERNIZING your library, consult 
G/W Library specialists. 


G/W Techniplan and Library 


Equipment catalogs free on 
request. 
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| UUN Ir was my good pleasure to talk 
Pty one of our better publishers when he was 
: commenting on the need for good books in 
religion. “Where can I go,” he said, “to find 
a manuscript on religion which will give the 
reader a lift and lead him to see that not 
everything is going to pot?” His query further 
qualified that the manuscript would need a 
style suitable for its purpose—a style that was 
interesting and even attractive, and that it 
should be understandable to the reading 
public. 

_ This poses a fair question. 
~ course, have an answer. The question will not 
_ be easily answered, or, perhaps, it cannot be 
- answered in just the form requested. We do 
need books to give us a lift~yes, and religious 
faith has the inherent power to do this; but 
_ perhaps there is no lift or hope apart from 
`- commitment and discipline. “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you, 
is a universal law in religion whether C hristian 
or Jewish. Some things last on and endure, we 
can hope; but, also, other things dear to our 
hearts must pass away. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

But questions concerning worthy books in 
religion are in order to the embar rassment of 
the librarian in his work. Here is a great need 
which librarians are willing and anxious to 
meet if they are able. They must do so most 
imperfectly because the book is not at hand. 
Too many unworthy books in religion get pub- 
lished. Of those published how few measure 
up in quality, worth, integrity, or suitability? 

There are some obvious reasons for this. 


It is of the nature of religion that it is sus-` 


ceptible to misuse and abuse. With some 
unkindness, but with no little truth, a philoso- 
pher once referred to the books of his col- 
leagues as towers of speculation “where there 
is usually a great deal of wind.” Much the 
. same may be said of some books of religion. 
5 -But the latter are even more grotesque because 
-- in our minds we associate with religion that 
= which is high and holy and which is lifted up 
© above failures of human limitations. “Lilies 
~~ that fester smell far worse than weeds.” Usu- 
< ally, though not always, the astute mind can 
detect such books. 

= More difficult to appraise is that volume of 
religion which in fact exploits human need. 
This is made more difficult because the exploi- 
tation is usually not intentional but is unwit- 
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The Good Book in Religion 


I did not, of 





RayMonpD P, MORRIS 


tingly done. Not infrequently K 
titles which reach the “best seller” list. These 
are the books which give us what we want in the- 
way that we want it. Someone once referred 
to a fellow writer with these words: “You feel 
as though you were at a country fair. 
buy from him anything you wi ant—freedom of 
the will and the captivity of the will, idealism 
and a refutation of idealism, atheism and the 
good Lord.” It is human nature to seek for 
bargains on the market place. Most of us 
want something for little or nothing. We 
prefer happiness to sorrow, health to sickness, 
pleasure to pain and life everlasting to death. — 
Ít is the nature of religion that it must deal with — 
all of these topics. But in doing so high- 
religion always stands under the judgment of 
reality, truth and integrity. Responsible > 
thought never stands free of fact, and there is- 
“nothing like a sordid fact to slay a beautiful 
theory.” Books written with integrity say- 
what can be said and no more. k 
There are other reasons why some books in 
religion are not suitable for the general reader. 
There is the technical book which is specialized 
and which requires background or imposes 
other limitations in interest. There is also the 
problem of restriction in doctrine. It is not 
too profitable to speak about religious view- 
points in general, or of common denominators 
in religion. Religions have some things in 
common, but, in general, their important dis- 
tinctions are those factors which they do not 
hold in common but which are peculiar to 
themselves. A book will be a good book to us, 
or otherwise, largely because of our disposition 
in doctrine and belief. For in religion we are 
dealing with both the high and the low, with 
dispositions in doctrines, with rigidities of 
absolutizing temperaments, with dark and 
elemental secrets of life—prejudices, antip- 
athies, frustrations, fears, wishful thinking, 


librarian, Yale University 
Divinity School, holds the 
title of Professor of Religious 
Literature. During the past 
two years, he served as presi- 
dent of the American Theo- 
logical Library Association. 
His article here was partly 
designed to accompany the 
list of religious books ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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psychology and pathology. There are cranks 
and there are saints. There are also people 
who are neither cranks nor saintly, but in- 
terested. The librarian must reckon with these 
factors. They present problems, but not in- 
superable problems for the library. The im- 
portant thing is that they represent human 
need and the place for service which in itself 
constitutes a true ministry through books. The 
kind of a book that our friend the publisher 
was looking for, and most librarians are looking 
for, is one to meet this need. Most frequently, 
the book they want is the simple confession of 
what faith has meant, a book which conveys 
an experience which speaks to human hunger 
and need. What are the criteria for such a 
volume? At least we may say these things: 

A good book in religion combines with a 
measure of success what has been described as 
a literature of knowledge with a literature of 
power. This is difficult and indeed it is rarely 
done. But it has been done. We would say 
that Plato did it for philosophy. We can men- 
tion John Henry Newman, though, perhaps, 
he was more successful in expression than in 
thought. A former colleague of mine used to 
say that he read Royce for thought and James 
for style. Some of the Psalms combine great 
dignity of literary style with suggestive reli- 
gious insight. So also the Prophets. Even the 
simple unvarnished diction of the Gospels 
enhances the majesty of their religious truth 
and drama. How suitable to the occasion is 
the artless simplicity of the Christmas story, 
the clarity of the parables, or the virility of 
PaulP Does not Augustine’s style match his 
Confessions? Does not Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Holy Dying clothe in timeless sub- 
limity the immortal dignity of man? 

The good book in religion possesses another 
quality difficult to attain. It must enter into 
the feeling and depth which the writer has 


experienced at first hand and it must com-. 


municate some idea of what this is like. Wil- 
liam James does this in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience. John Dewey does not in his A 
Common Faith. The former conveys the im- 
pression that he is dealing with concrete reality, 
the latter has an exterior quality. Also, the 
good book in religion avoids the “sonorous 
sounds of generalities,” and yet it is sufficiently 
universal in its appeal to gain an audience. It 
must tread the delicate line which divides the 
exaggerations of the numinous from the intima- 
tions of reality. In short, there is a skillful 
adjustment of experience to thought. We want 
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foibles and kinks as may be revealed by depth 






it to be honest. We hope it will be positive. 


It must appeal to the mind, but without “smart- 
ness” or sophistication. It should not “come 
to rest too quickly in belief before the thought 
is clear” about it. Yet we know that the con- 
fession of religicus faith is more than an intel- 
lectual or esthetic assignment. Rousseau 
insists that above the logic of the head is the 
feeling in the heart, and Pascal reminds us 
that the heart has reasons of its own which the 


’ head can never understand. In expression, the 


good book in religion will reflect always care 
and responsible thought. It will never be what 
Plato calls a “rabble of the senses.” Its thought 
and expression will always be controlled and 
disciplined. 

Further, we can affirm with the force of an 
axiom, that the mark of a good book in religion 
is its honesty and integrity. It is honesty and 
integrity which makes it relevant. When men 
approach the topic of religion, if they do so 
seriously, they do so with fear and anxiety as 
well as with praise and thanksgiving. There 
is about religion the solemnity of an awful 
purpose. This is not to deny what L. P. Jacks 
once termed the “radiance” of faith. The true 
believer is characterized by holy joy and peace 
of mind. But the solemnity of religion is rather 
an affirmation that it is no little thing for a 
man to be told that he is but a clod of the 
earth, or that he is of a “generation of vipers,” 
or that he is “a little lower than the angels.” 
It is not a little thing to be told that goodness 
is merely pleasure, or that goodness is judged 
by eternal righteousness. One does not lightly 
refer to the Law and the Prophets, or to the 
grace of the redeeming God. One proceeds 
with caution, if he is honest, to affirm that 
“what is highest in spirit is always deepest in 
nature, that the ideal and the real are at least 
to some extent identified, not merely evanes- 
cently in our own lives, but enduringly in the 
universe itself.” To affirm that this most high 
glory is within the reach of the most lowly is 
both audacious and great. 

Indeed the marks of the true confession of 
religious faith and belief are almost impossible 
to attain. Essentially the book stands or falls 
because it suggests truth or reality, because it 
possesses integrity. It becomes useful and 
exciting when there is a happy adjustment of 
expression to thought. It is never faith divided 
from practice. Brand Blanshard has found the 
right words of Professor Raleigh: “To write 
perfect prose is neither more nor less difficult 
than to lead a perfect life.” This is the in- 
solvable problem of the good book in religion. 
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~The Book Selection Committee. 


Reading from left to right are: Chairman William D. Joyce, 


Philosophy, Education and Religion Department, Milwaukee Public Library, now librarian, 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts; J. Stillson Judah, Charles Holbrook Library, 
Pacific School of Religion; Monsignor Harry C. Koenig, Feehan Memorial Library, St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary; Dr. Martin Rist, Iliff School of Theology; Edward C. Starr, Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library; and Herbert C. Zafren, Hebrew Union College Library. 


— Outstanding Religious Books, 1952-53 


Book Selection Committee, ALA Religious Books Round Table 


INTRODUCTION: WILLIAM D. Joyce 


To be a member of this committee is a 
unique responsibility. It means that each 
member must examine most of the important 
religious books published during the year and 
choose from among them those which he feels 
are of unusual significance. This year, as the 
committee concludes its work on the current 
list, it finds spread before it over two hundred 
titles from more than sixty publishers. 

It is an exciting panorama, and exploring it 
has been a memorable experience. Its features 
are clues to the problems and concerns of many 
people, for reader interest in religious literature 
continues to increase with religious books 
placing consistently high on bestseler lists. 

There are some trends in the literature this 
year which stand out boldly. One of the 
most important of these is defined by the large 
number of books which are devoted to ex- 
positions of denominational beliefs and cus- 
toms. They reflect the desire to know more 
about the way our fellow man worships God, 
and the wish of the religious denominations to 
foster understanding of their faiths. 

Each of the large religious groups is repre- 
sented by outstanding books. Roman Cathol- 
icism is dealt with in The Catholic Way and 
Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. 
The Protestant churches are represented by 
The American Church of the Protestant Heri- 
tage and the denominational statements ap- 
pearing in Intercommunion. Judaism is de- 
fined in What is a Jew? and further information 
is found in the Treasury of Jewish Holidays. 
These and several others are aimed at further- 
ing understanding among religious people. 
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This year the committee has made two 
unanimous choices in Archeology of World 
Religions by Jack Finegan and Intercommunion 
edited by Baillie and Marsh. All the other 
books on the list received the votes of two or 
more members of the committee. It can be | 
expected that some titles are included which 
would have been rejected by individuals. 

The ALA Religious Books Round Table 
wishes to emphasize that the following selec- 
tions are its own and do not represent endorse- 
ment by the American Library Association, 
itself. 

Baitey, Derrick S. The Mystery of Love and 

Marriage. Harper, 1952. $2.00. 

Bar.uie, DonaLp and Marss, Joun, eds. In- 
tercommunion. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 
Barnton, Rotanp H. The Reformation of 

the Sixteenth Century. Beacon, 1952. 

$3.75. 

BERDYAEV, Nicotas. The Beginning and the 

End. Harper, 1952. $3.50. 


Brapen, Caries S. The Scriptures of Man- 


kind. Macmillan, 1952. $6.50. 

Brinton, Howard. Friends for Three Hun- 
dred Years. Harper, 1952. $3.00. 

Broprick, JAMES. Saint Francis 
Wicklow, 1952. $5.00. 

Davies, J. G. Daily Life of Early Christians. 
Little, Brown, 1952. $3.50. 

Dawson, Viacrnia D. and Winson, Berry. D. 
The Shape of Sunday; an intimate biography 
of Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1952. $3.50. 

Ducasse, C. J. A Philosophical Scrutiny of 
Religion. Ronald, 1953. $4.50, 


Xavier, 
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Erus, Joas T. The Life of James Cardinal 
Gibbons; Archishop of Baltimore 1834-1921. 
Bruce, 1952. $17.50. In 2 vols. 

FERM, Verciiius, ed. The American Church 
of the Protestant Heritage. Philosophical 
Library, 1953. $6.00. 

Finson, FLroyp V. Opening the New Testa- 
ment. Westminster, 1952. $2.50. 

FINEGAN, Jack. The Archeology of World 
Religions. Princeton, 1952. $10.00. 

Frew, R. Newton, ed. The Nature of the 
Church. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 

Fospick, Harry E. A Faith for Tough 
Times, Harper, 1952. $1.75. 

Garr, Josera. The Lore of the New Testa- 
ment. Little, Brown, 1952, $5.00. 

Gotpin, Hyman E. A Treasury of Jewish 
Holidays. Twayne, 1952. $3.75. 

GRENSTED, L. W. The Psychology of Re- 
ligion. Oxford, 1952. $3.00. — 

Heriscu, Pave. History of the Old Testa- 
ment. Liturgical, 1952. $6.50. 

Herman, Stewart W. Report from Chris- 
tian Europe. Friendship, 1953. $2.50. 

THE InTerpreter’s Biste. Edited by Nolan 
B. Harmon and others. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1951. $8.75 each volume. Vol. I, 
1952. Vol. X, 1953. 

Irwin, Winitam A. The Old Testament; 
keystone of human culture. Schuman, 1952. 


Kapusan, Max. The Rabbinic Mind. The 
Jewish Theological Society, 1952. $5.00. 

KEGLEY, Cuartes W., and BRETALL, ROBERT 
W. The Theology of Paul Tillich. Vol. I 
of the Library of Living Theology, Mac- 
millan, 1952. $5.50. 

Kertzer, Morris N. What is a Jew? World, 
1953. $2.50. 
Luce, CrLare B., ed. Saints for Now. 

& Ward, 1952. $3.50, 


Sheed 


May, Herpert G. Our English Bible in the 


Making. Westminster, 1952. $2.75. 
May, RorLo. Mars Search for Himself. 
Norton, 1953. $3.50. 

MAYNARD, THeopore, The Catholic Way. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. $3.50. 
Merton, THomas. The Sign of Jonas. Har- 

court, Brace, 1953. $3.50. 


Morrison, Cuartes C. The Unfinished Ref- 
ormation. Harper, 1953. $3.00. 


Moyninan, James E. The Life of Archbishop 
John Ireland. Harper, 1953. $5.00. 
Mve.per, Watter G. Religion and Eco- 
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nomic Responsibility. Scribner, 1953. 

$3.50. 

NEILL, Srerpwen. The Christian Society. 
Harper, 1953. $3.50. 

Netson, J. Ropert. The Realm of Redemp- 
tion. Wilcox & Follett, 1952. $4.00. 

O’FaAoLain, SEAN. Newman's way; the odes- 
sey of John Henry Newman. Devin-Adair, 
1952. $4.50. 

OUTERBRIDGE, Leonarp M. The Lost 
Churches of China. Westminster, 1952. 
$3.50. À 

Pore, Husa. English Versions of the Bible. 
Rev. and amplified by Sebastian Bullough. 
Herder, 1952. $10.00. 

Posey, Warrer B. The Presbyterian Church 
in the Old Southwest; 1778-1838. Knox, 
1952. $2.50. 

RADCLIFFE, Lynn J. Making Prayer Real. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952. $3.00. 
REFORMATION WRITINGS oF Martin LUTHER; 
translated with introduction and notes from 
the definitive Weimar edition by Bertram 
L. Woolf. Philosophical, 1953. $6.00 each 
volume. Volume I entitled: The Basis of 

the Protestant Reformation. | 

Ricnarpson, Cyr C. Early Christian 
Fathers, Vol. I of the Library of Christian 
Classics. Edited by John Baillie, John T. 
McNeill, and Henry P. Van Dusen. West- 
minster, 1953. $5.00. 

Ross, Froyp H. The Meaning of Life in 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Beacon, 1953. 
$2.75. 

SCHNEIDER, Herset W. Religion in Twen- 
tieth Century America. Harvard, 1952. 
$4.25. 

SHIPPEY, FREDERICK A. Church Work in the 
City. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952. $4.50. 

Stace, W. T. Religion and the Modern Mind. 
Lippincott, 1952. $3.75. 

STUBER, STANLEY I. Primer on Roman Cathol-_ 


icism for Protestants. Association, 1953. 
$2.50. 
Tuomas, Dana. Crusaders for God. Wyn, 


1952, $3.95. 

Warp, Batpwin H., ed. 
the Bible and Christianity. 
$7.95. 

Wincery, ALBAN G. 
Harper, 1953. $5.00. 

Witiiams, Pau J. What Americans Believe 
and How They Worship. Harper, 1952. 
$5.00. 


Picture History of 
Year, 1952. 


What is Religion? 
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Inaugural A ddress—Los An geles, June 26, 1953 


Taproot, Trunk and Branches 


FLora B, Lupincron 


President, American Library Association 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO this September, 
the first library conference in the world was 
held in New York City. It therefore seems 
appropriate that we should review in brief 
the achievements of this hundred years, and 
_ pay heed to the continued growth of the root, 
- trunk, and branches of the organization we 
< represent, the American Library Association. 
The health of our organization is important to 
othe mental and spiritual welfare of the people 
of America, for in our libraries are the records 
of the past and the ever changing present. 
Out of these records will come the ideas to 
shape our future. , 

The 1853 meeting was called by librarians. 
The initial idea was probably that of Charles 
B. Norton, bookseller, and publisher of the 
Literary Advertiser. It is likely that Charles 
Coffin Jewett, the young librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, founded for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge, drafted the call. 
So indicative are his words of the combina- 
tion of idealistic purpose, with practical 
method, to which we still hold, that they de- 
serve to be quoted. “Believing that the knowl- 
edge of Books and the foundation and manage- 
ment of collections of them for public use, 
may be promoted by consultation and concert 
among librarians and others interested in 
bibliography,” and, “for the purpose of con- 
ferring together upon the means of advance- 
ment of public libraries and for the suggestion 
and discussion of topics of importance to book 
collectors and readers,” 

Eighty-two persons signed the attendance 
register, all men, for this was before the day 
when women were active in the professions. 
A majority of those who attended were not 
librarians, but friends of libraries from other 
walks of life, authors, clergymen, professors, 
journalists and others. Among these, were 
men like Henry Barnard, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Hartford and the Rever- 
end Edward Everett Hale, author of The 
Man Without a Country. Most of the librar- 
ians present came from scholarly libraries. In 


i Utley, G. B. The librariana conference of 1853, a chapter in 
American library history. Chicage, A.L.A., 1951. p. 131. 
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ALA President Ludington 


addition to Jewett there was Charles Folsom, 
earlier of Harvard, then of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, Reuben A. Guild, Jewett’s successor at 
Brown University, Samuel Foster Haven of the 
American Antiquarian Society, William Fred- 
erick Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, and_ 
Daniel Coit Gilman, then of the Linonian 
Library of Yale College, later president of the 
universities of California and Johns Hopkins. 
Half of those who attended were from New 
York City and Brooklyn, the others being 
mostly from the Eastern seaboard, although 
two were from Ohio, two each from Missouri 
and Louisiana and one from California, Ed- 
ward E. Dunbar, representing the newly 
founded San Francisco Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. . 

At the first session Jewett was unanimously 
elected as president. In accepting he spoke 
of “the quiet and unostentatious labors of our 
vocation” and stated that “we have no particu- 
lar set of measures to propose”... “We meet _ 

(Taproot . .. Page 3664) 
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Miss Atherton 


RICHARD SALMON 


For years, our little library was in the 
Gillman’s House. The L-shaped room was low 
of ceiling, beamed with polished ten-by-tens 
with white plaster between them. The walls 
were plastered, too, and their eighteen-inch 
thickness was pierced by small windows whose 
old and wavy panes seemed to let light out 
rather than to let it in. For the room had an 
inviting cheeriness, The plain-framed_ ele- 
phant Audubons and the big case of stuffed 
birds fairly sang your welcome. The collection 
of some bygone concologist asked to be fin- 
gered. The butterflies in their little glass- 
covered boxes, nestled into their feather-bed 
mountings and glistened like prisms. In 
winter, the dull glow of coals winked blue 
flames through the mica-glass of the shining 
parlor.stove, and the whole room, with its regi- 
_ ments of brown paper-covered books, its tables 
_ of fanned-out magazines, and even the Turkey 
~ carpet, made for a snugness, a hominess, a 
pleasurable quiet—and that is the way I like my 
libraries. 

But what everyone liked was the many- 
faceted gem that sparkled in this setting. 

Miss Atherton was a jewel. One would 
never suspect her magnetism. She had a sub- 
cutaneous light which penetrated her very skin, 
so that she wore, not only a halo above her 
trim, bisected brown hair, but the halation en- 
compassed her entirely and reflected up from 
her soft squishy, black calf shoes. She was 
tiny, small-boned, and brittle-looking. The 
thin skin of her high-cheeked face glistened in 
transparent tautness. The unwrinkled fore- 
head shined in unpowdered courage, and 
rivulets of fine veins tapered their sensitive 
branches under her temples. 

She had a high voice which had aged in 
soft-spoken words, yet it was not the guarded 
whisper of the librarian. It never disturbed 
a close-by reader trying to concentrate on his 
research. 

When she arrived at the library, early on a 
winters morning, Miss Atherton shook down 
the fire, awakening the slumbering coals like 
a mother rousting out her child, deep-bedded 
in a mound of crossword quilt. She fed the 
stove its black breakfast and watered the little 
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tank under the nickel-plated urn on its top. 
When the flecks of ash had settled, she dressed 
it with a brush from its shoulders to its feet, 
and the stove was as shiny as a schoolboy's 
face and as ready to do the day’s chore. 

As the room warmed, she took a glancing 
inventory, flushed her skirts from under her 
and sat in the high-backed chair behind her 
table . . . the table, maple moulded; whose 
hand-rubbed patina bounded green baize, On 
it were her gs arranged as neatly as the 
spots on a guinea hen. The long-necked tele- 
phone, whose funnel muzzle and cornucopia 
receiver had turned in rubber-senility to gray 
green; there were her file boxes, there stood 
her huge inkwell, the sun-fired ultra-marine 
sparks flashing from one cut-glass facet to an- 
other, under the silver cap. There was the 
tented calendar, and there a blotter, its pristine 
top keeping the secret of its dark thirst down 
under. 

I remember the little, long pewter tray. A 
few rubber bands, smooth and black, like 
slivers of grape skins rubbed of their must, 
curled on the dullest of all penknives. A gum- 
less one cent stamp, its edges turned up from 
soaking when it was peeled from its unused 
envelope. And there were twin pens, their 
polished natural wood tapered into corrugated 
throats which held fine, “Spencerian” nibs; 
and it was with these that Miss Atherton wrote 
her precise, copybook script in the five cent 
note books that are “The Diaries.” 

Her canarys name was David and he 
teetered and fluttered in his yellow enthusiasm. 
David, named for the Sweet Singer of Israel; 
the only library canary I ever knew. He fairly 
shivered out his long, breathless trills, and yet 


artist and author, was born 
in the hunting and fishing 
country of central Pennsyl- 
vania, Author of Fly Fish- 
ing for Trout, which is 
considered a definitive work 
on the subject, Mr. Salmon 
lives in Snedens Landing, on 
the Hudson, in an old house 
full of Audubon pictures, 


RICHARD SALMON rods, reels, and trout flies. 
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_ his song seemed never to interrupt the peace of 
_ the room—no more so than that of the wild 
--towhee in his black dickie on the hawthorn 
outside the window. 

-` Libraries can be fun, not only to those who 
= go there to get, but also for those who stay 
there to give. Miss Atherton had fun: and so, 
of course, did all of us. 





character in common. 
are sluggish; some are noisy, some are quiet; 
-. some are dark, some are light. Some exhibit 
- freshets and floods of exuberance and emotion, 
some are languid and tame. But when they all 
are drawn together they become one in pur- 

> pose, organization and direction. 

A few of our townsfolk were nurtured in 
high dignity among lofty groves, others found 
their sources in patches of scrub oak or in the 
dark ooze of bottom lands. There were gully- 
people that seeped reluctantly, others rushed 
in tinkling abandon. 

Mapped by Miss Atherton, the library be- 
came an attraction a$ irresistible to our people 
as the force of gravity is to the brook, and so, 
we were gathered into its river. There we 
mingled. We found ourselves flowing, and we 
made few sudden sallies. As the river moulds 
the mountains, gnaws the gorges, hews the 
hillocks and levels the valleys, so did the Li- 
brary fashion our thinking, our taste and our 
community manners. Those who found them- 
selves there became of the same waters as the 
Librarian, and as she drew in her tributaries, 
we grew in tolerance, wisdom and dignity. 

She was busy, always; yet she fad no 
conscious cause, no crusade, no argument, no 
sermon, no prayer. Hers was the righteousness 
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of rightness: she was as natural in her discre- 
tion as the quality of mercy, and there could 
be no question as to motivation. 

The charm of the library and its disarming _ 
mistress enticed us all as treacle tempts bees, > 
and the books from that little room salted and © 
peppered our food for thought with imagina- 
tive seasoning. There was hardly a soul from 
the very young to the very old who had not a 
well-stamped card. Taste in good literature 
was largely guided by the lady with the canary. 

One could almost see her think, “I wager 
the Whitneys havert ever read “The Knicker- 
bocker History,” and sure enough, they would 
get it and love it. “Pike County Ballads” 
would hint its way into the Fink’s to be read 
aloud; “L’Assommoir,” “Germinal,” “Nana,” “La 
Curee,” and the rest of Zola would parade _ 
in weekly installments under the lamps of six 
or eight living rooms. “The Roosevelt Bears,” 
the Oz books, spread their wondrous contagion — 
through the nurseries, and teenaged boys 
called themselves Natty Bumppo, Leather- _ 
stocking and Mowgli. ` i 

Miss Atherton was as motherly as a maiden ` 
Aunt Sally. Small wonder the children were. 
basted to her dark taffeta skirts and light silk 
words. For when on Saturday mornings; 
Robin and Susan and Tammy, and Sheila and 
Clay and Mousie rollicked up the hill as cow- 
boys and Indians to hear her read Uncle — 
Remus’ Tar Baby story, they came home with 
the soft voice of the Librarian. Children 
mimic the things they love, and they adored 
her. When she walked through the village 
she went like a toy locomotive, coupled hand 
by hand to a train of children; and when school. 
was out, the train usually stopped to take on 
the water of soda-pop and the fuel of gum- 
drops before it rattled down the rails. 

Although Miss Atherton stayed quite the 
same size, the added couplings of little cars 
and big cars, some with faulty brakes, some 
with none, some with hot-boxes, some with 
locked wheels; her train grew in length, yet 
it sped, clicking off time at the same pace, 
headed for the same destination. The library 
room looked smaller and smaller, the shelves 
higher and higher, and the card files fuller and 
fuller. Indeed, the duties of the librarian in- 
creased until she just wore out. Mr. Walden 
said, “She One Hoss Shayed on us.” 

Her wheels stopped suddenly. One day 
writing in the Diary, she put down, “June 
twenty-first, Nineteen and forty-eight. The 
Anniversary.” She had started her stint on that 
day in 1898. 
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Jacob M. Lashly 


Louis M. Nourse 


Jacos M. Lasuuy, one of the two recipients 
of the 1953 ALA Trustee Citations of Merit, 
received the award as the appropriate culmina- 
tion of 15 years of distinguished service as a 
library trustee. 

Born in Randolph County, Ilinois, Mr. 
Lashly received his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from St. Louis University before he was 
admitted to the bar in 1906, a year before his 
graduation from Washington University Law 
School. He has been practicing law in St. 
Louis continuously since that time. He served 
as president of the American Bar Association 
in 1940-41. 

His fundamental belief in public library 
service as an indispensable educational com- 
munity function has taken a practical and 
effective application in the realm of the law. 
He supported the first bill that proposed state 
aid to Missouri libraries in the State Legislature 
and made the principal statement at the hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Govern- 
mental Reorganization in February, 1943. In 
September, 1943, he spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri Library Association, while 
serving as president of the Citizens’ Council 
for Missouri Libraries which office he held for 
four years beginning November, 1942. The 
meeting was devoted to consideration of plans 
for getting library provision into a new state 
constitution to be drafted. During the next 
two months he appeared before three com- 
mittees of the constitution convention as the 
brilliant advocate of the free public library in 
a democratic society, and was the spearhead 
in getting two vital provisions relating to 


librarian, St. Louis Public 
Library, has served as presi- 
dent of the old ALA Public 
Libraries Division and more 
recently as president of ALA 
Library Education Division. 
He has worked in libraries in 
California, New York and 
Missouri. 





LOUIS NOURSE 
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Jacob M. Lashly 


libraries in the new state constitution. One 
provision made public library support a re- 
sponsibility of the State and made state aid to 
libraries mandatory. The other provision au- 
thorized a tax for library support beyond the 
over-all constitutional tax limitations. As state 
chairman of the Missouri Committee for the 
New Constitution, he led the way for its adop- 
tion by popular vote on F ebruary 27, 1945. 


Increased Library Income 


Upon the adoption of the new constitution, 
Mr. Lashly gave of his time unstintingly in 
getting the state library law amended so that 
the people of St. Louis could vote on an in- 
crease in the local tax rate. He enlisted the 
interest of the leaders in the state legislature 
by keeping in close touch with key figures and 
in attending and speaking at important hear- 
ings, both in 1945 when the library tax limit 
for St. Louis was raised from 35 of a mill to 3 
of a mill, and in 1951, when the Legislature 
again increased the tax limit from %5 of a mill 
to one mill. 7 

The next phase of the Library’s struggle for 
a more adequate income was led by Mr. Lashly 
when he served as chairman of the St. Louis 
Free Public Library Expansion Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1946 and again as chairman of the 
Library’s Fair Income Campaign Committee in 
1952. Under his leadership, both of these 
campaigns culminated in victory, so that, 
today, the public library has increased its an- 
nual income of less than $500,000 in 1945 to 
an estimated income of more than $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1954-55. 

Mr, Lashly has been active in civic, fraternal 
and charitable work for many years. He is 
president of the Municipal Theatre Association, 
vice president of the Metropolitan Church 
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+ Federation, a member of the executive board 
-of the Boy Scouts of America and a member 
- of the board of directors of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
-. Elected to the board of directors of the 
_ St. Louis Public Library in 1938, he has served 
as vice president of the Board and as chairman 
of the Administrative Committee since 1942. 

Throughout his tenure on the Board, Mr. 





Frank Adams Smith 


RELEASES sENT our by ALA during the 
summer, have told something of the emphasis 
Judge Frank A. Smith places upon books, and 
<- the creative use he made of the library during 

-his 16 years as Ordinary of a small rural county 
in northeast Georgia. The Rabun County 
Library is happy that ALA selected him for 
citation, for we have felt for a long time that 
there is something significant to America, and 
to the successful functioning of democracy 
anywhere, in this story of a local politician who 
put the establishing of a library first on his 
agenda in a far-reaching program for develop- 
ing the cultural and material resources of our 
county, and used it as a focal point for many 
later creative activities. 

We believe other librarians will share our 
interest in learning what part books played 
in Judge Smith’s early life, and in the formu- 
lating of the philosophy that has guided him 
in the imaginative and constructive work of 
his public life. We wondered what books 
helped him find his way to the belief that the 
strength of a democracy depends in large 
part upon the integrity with which it functions 
at the local level, and his conviction that a 
good library is essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of even a small community. So we asked 
him a few questions and have set down here 
what we found out. 

When Frank Smith was growing up in a 
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Lashly has not limited his interest to the legal 
aspects of the library’s problems, but he has 
been keenly interested in improving both the 
salary scale and working conditions of the 


staff. His expert knowledge of library affairs 


and keen judgment has always been available 
in the consideration of every aspect of library 
policy making. 


Frank Adams Smith 


Mrs. KATHLEEN M. May 


small North Florida town near the turn of the 
century, public libraries were almost non-exis- 
tent in the South, except in the larger cities. — 
But books, though never numerous enough, — 


were important in his family, and the room — 


where they were kept (his father’s and mother’s 
books, the cherished volumes left by his grand- 
father, the increasing number added by the 
nine children as the years passed) was always 
called “the library.” 

After an early reading of the novels of Defoe, 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, his interest 
quickly centered upon the essays of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Bacon, and the histories and bio- 
graphies, particularly those dealing with Jef- 
ferson, Lee and Lincoln. (Carl Sandburg’s 
Lincoln was later to take an important place 
on Judge Smith’s shelf of biographies.) These 
three men were his early heroes, and later 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
joined Jefferson and Lincoln in his mind as the 
great Presidents of the United States. He got 
the idea long ago that something of the spirit 
and philosophy of these men who did so much 
to establish and strengthen the ideals of democ- 

{Smith .. . page 373) 


librarian, Rabun County 
adopted Clayton, Georgia as 
her home 20 years ago. She 
and her husband have four 
daughters and maintain an 
interest in civic, religious and 
educational affairs. Mrs. May 
was assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this article by Paula 
Snelling, a long-time friend 
of Judge Smith. 
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THE BOOKMOBILE 
IN 
FREEPORT 


ELIZABETH F. KELLY 


Director, Freeport (L.L) 
Memorial Library 





After you're outside, you really begin to get into a book. If 
there’s two of you, so much the better. T hese two young men- 
about-town seem to be looking et Esquire, Jr. 


For one of the “stops” on our bookmobile route in Freeport, 
we had chosen a local factory. When the workers learned that 
the bookmobile planned to visit them after working hours, they 
immediately requested that it be changed to coinc ide with their 
lunch hour. Today it seems obvious that that hour, with its 
more leisurely pace, perfectly fitted the intent of the bookmobile, 
but in the beginning this, among other things, had to be learned 
the hard way. 

While we were making arrangements for the change at the 
factory, a voung office worker neues herself. 

“We were wondering what that was,” she remarked, looking 
out the window, “and if you had a car ad at the library, could you 
use it there, too.” 

We gave her the desired information and also described 
several typical bookmobile services. She became more and 
more Niro’: “Do you have a book on how to make slip 
covers?” she asked. “That’s s my next job!” 

The next week the bookmobile arrived at the factory at the 
noon hour, and the young office worker got the book. 

The story behind bo: Ab nalts service in Freeport is a simple 
one. In 1943, the Freeport Memorial Library established in one 
of the elementary schools a branch library serving both the 
school and the general public. During the next several years, 
increasing demands on school space Side it apparent that the 





Tilted shelves keep motorized books 
off the floor. This boy finds an attrac- 
tive book on the bottom shelf. 


The Bookmobile Librarian, Mrs. Carl 
Sutermeister, checks out a book to a 
young customer, while the next in line 
lets his attention follow his eyes. 





It’s sitting-down time for the bright eyed 
miss while the grown-ups browse. Adults 
discover that the bookmobile offers a sur- 
prisingly wide variety. 





Concentrated browsing. This boy is 
attracted by a book on the wonders 
of earth and sky. 








rea adn ing 





Twins exhibit a similar taste in books. Schools account 
for five of the 15 stops. The library card allows for 
borrowing from both the main library and the bookmobile. 


branch could not plan on permanent occupation. 


At the same time the principals in the other schools 
were asking about the possibilities of setting up 
similar library services for them, A survey of 
likely locations and costs showed that the library 
budget could not establish and maintain the three 
other branches necessary for village-wide library 
service. It became increasingly clear that only 
some kind of mobile service could offer a practical 
solution. 

We decided upon and bought a Gerstenslager 
fourteen-foot bookmobile on a two ton Chevrolet 
chassis. It carries 1200 books and has room for 
periodicals and records. The bookmobile librarian, 
Nancy Sutermeister, spends four days on the route 
and one day at the main library. At present the 
bookmobile makes 15 stops, five of these at schools, 
the other ten at residential and factory locations. 
It is true that the bookmobile is not as capacious 
as a permanent branch, nor can it provide extensive 
facilities for reference service, but the job it is 
meant to do, it does efficiently and well. The 
people of Freeport like their bookmobile and, be- 
{ause of it, more of them know about and use the 
services available at the main library. 


or out, it's 
that counts. 





The back window 
frames one small 
reader, left, while, 
right, another one fits 
comfortably on the 
bookmobile steps. 
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THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES HIM WANT TO READ 
Tell Them You Saw 














It starts with a question . . . just one. 

“How does a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. He knows 
| he will find the answer in 
THe Book or KNOWLEDGE. And in a few 
seconds he has it... in an article 

as technically correct as constant 

revision can make it. (Last year 

alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 

completely revised to keep this 

reference work modern.) But Johnny doesn’t 
stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 
news-type pictures, fascinated by the 

easy narrative style, he looks to see 

what the next article holds . . . and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked 

idly how an airplane flies is buzzing 

with facts on how an elevator works. 











a delightful habit. “By peice the 

way the child does, in ever-widening areas 
of interest . . . by stimulating 

the curiosity that is the librarian’s 

-greatest ally... THE BOOK or KNOWLEDGE 
helps to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 
effort. In 20 large volumes covering 

7,607 pages . . . with 15,000 informative 
| pictures (hundreds in full color), 

and over 31,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references and cross-references . . . 

Tue Boox or Know ence is proving itself a 
daily asset in libraries everywhere. Have 

you seen the new 1953 edition? 
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Write today for complete information 
on The Book of Knowledge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


_AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The ag heel ors Americana, Grolier ene The Book o of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Student Assistants 


Style Manuals 





Exerography 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Tue Garu? ror has revealed that “despite 
the fact that we have the highest level of formal 
education in the world, fewer people buy and read 
books in this nation than in any other modern 
democracy.” (Time, July 6, 1953, p. 64.) In the 
light of this, all will be interested in the special 
section on “Freedom to Read” in the Saturday 
Review for July 11. 

CATALOGERS WILL LOOK with interest on Sey- 
mour Lubetzky’s “Cataloging Rules and Principles; 
A Critique of the A. L. A. Rules for Entry and a 
Proposed Design for their Revision.” Prepared for 
the Board on Cataloging Policy and Research of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification, this 
booklet gives a “general analysis of the A. L. A. 
Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entry with 
special consideration of the rules for corporate 
authors, and a discussion of the objectives and 
principles which underlie a revision of the rules, 
together with answers to, questions raised by 


readers of a preliminary draft of the report.” 
Available from the Processing Department of the 
Library of Congress. 

Ir is sam that good things often come in small 
packages. Such a one is “Books and Values,” just 


issued by the Antiquarian Booksellers Association . 


of America (3 West 46th Street, N, Y. 36). It has 
all the answers to such questions as: How much 
is an old Bible worthP Where can I sell a set of 
Life Magazine? Is this book a first editionP How 
do I go about selling the books in my attic? ete, 
The Association indeed has given librarians useful 
information in this leaflet, which is available free 
in quantities of 100; (fifty cents for an additional 
100 copies). 

The July issue of the Library Quarterly is a 
fitting tribute to Pierce Butler, as it is devoted to 
the proceedings of the last GLS conference, 
- “Scholars, librarians, and Booksellers at Mid-Cen- 
tury,” planned and introduced by Mr. Butler. 
Single copies, paper bound, available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press for $2.50; cloth for $3.75. 

WHAT ARE THE AssETs and liabilities of student 
assistants? Read about the results of a question- 
naire sent to Michigan high school librarians and 
reported by Mildred Travis in the May number of 
Forward (the Michigan Association of School Li- 
brarians Bulletin). 

Resecca Camp, assistant secretary of the Ver- 
mont Free Public Library Commission, reports in 
The Bulletin of the Commission and State Library 
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YOUR INFORMATION 
By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


on her “Internship in Adult Education.” 

THE LATEST ADDITIONS to the ACRL Monograph 
series are “Bibliographical Style Manuals: A Guide 
to their Use in Documentation and Research” and 
“A Recommended List of Basic Reference Periodi- 
cals in Engineering and the Engineering Sciences” 
—two valuable reference tools. Available from 
David Maxfield, University of Illinois Library, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division for 60 cents and 75 
cents respectively. 

Tue Apri. issue of New Zealand Libraries 
carries the first part of an interesting description 
by F. Godfrey of “Friends of the Library” groups 
in this country and overseas, 

THE LONG awatrEeD report on the photoclerk, 
which was tried out by eleven libraries, has been 
published. Many are the management i ~ 
tions of this newest development in photo-dupli- 
cation. The report, called “The Use of Photog- 
raphy for Clerical Routines” by Ralph Shaw, can 
be obtained from the American Council of 
Learned Societies in Washington, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS OF sMALL libraries will be inter- 
ested in the highlights from a discussion on book 
selection problems by Maryan Reynolds before 
the Idaho State Library Association Spring Dis- 
trict meeting. These have been printed in The 
Idaho Librarian for July 1953. 

VERNER Crapp and Scott Adams have gath- 
ered a worthy company of authors for the July 
issue of Library Trends on “Current Trends in 
Libraries of the United States Government.” 

A MORE DETAILED and up to date pamphlet on 
Xerography in Reproductive Process for Libraries 
by James G. Hodgson has been issued in a limited 
edition by the author, to supplement the earlier 
publication on the subject. Developments in this 
process are brought up to about May 1953 in the 
pamphlet which is obtainable from Mr. Hodgson, 
Librarian of Colorado A & M College in Fort 
Collins. 

“ABANDON CUTTER NUMBERS,” “Use pseudo- 
nyms,” “Omit fiction subject cards,” “Reduce series 
cards,” and “Revise subject headings”—-these are 
some of the suggestions offered by Kenneth 
Duchac in his paper “Streamlining the Catalog” 
included in a symposium on the subject in the 
LL.A. Record tor June. 

Girpert anp SuLLIvaN fans will delight in 
D.T.’s parody in “The Chief of the Library” in 
The Lee and Book World for April. One 
can see Martyn Green singing, 

“I polished up those ink-wells to such a degree 
That now I am the Chief of the Library.” 
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1. For Libraries 

Libraries may now request funds for adult edu- 
Poa Sie la The Fund for Adult Education, 
2 dependent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation, has made a grant of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the American Library Associa- 
tion. This grant is for the purpose of stimulating 
the initiation and development of adult education 
services to adult, and young adult, community 
groups through libraries. This gives libraries an 
opportunity to initiate new programs or to develop 
current ones, and to demonstrate the fitness and 
ability of libraries to present meaningful and vigor- 
ous adult education service to groups. 

The aid to individual libraries will be in the 
form of sub-grants to the libraries from the original 
grant made to ALA. All libraries will be given an 
opportunity to present plans of adult education 
programs for consideration. The project will be 
administered by ALA’s Office for Adult Education 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
ALA Associate Executive Secretary. The ALA 
Adult Education Board will establish the policies 
under which this office will administer the project. 

` The Adult Education Board, in cooperation with 
members of the FAE staff, has established the 
following criteria for plans submitted by individual 
libraries requesting oe: 

The subject matter of all programs must come 
within the scope of the special interests of the 
Fund for Adult Education. These are, World Af- 
airs, Political and Economic Affairs, and the Hu- 
manities. 

The programs must be on-going, such as a series 
or a number of related activities. No single pro- 
gram such as one lecture or one television show will 
be considered. 

Since the FAE is particularly interested in the 
use of mass media, a in discussion, the incorpora- 
tion of these techniques will be a factor in award- 
ing the sub-grants. 

The program must not only be of significant 
value to the community which the library serves, 
but should, from the long term view, make a contri- 
bution to the field of adult education in libraries. 

Libraries should propose only those projects for 


~~ which they can see the possibility of continuation 


in some degree after their sub-grant is exhausted. 
Special consideration will be given those projects 
which contain original, dynamic ideas, and have 
possibilities of development into a national program 
such as the American Heritage Project. 

Project proposals must outline the purpose of the 
project, subject content, types of materials to be 
used, methods to be employed, availability of 
qualified staff, the amount of extra staff necessary, 
if any, give an approximate time schedule for ac- 
complishment, and a complete statement of budget 
necessary for completion of the project. 
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Grants Available in Adult Education 


Operation 


The ALA Adult Education Board will name a 
committee to screen project plans, and will au- 
thorize the sub-grants to libraries. 

An adult education specialist will be added to 
the ALA Office for Adult Education to handle ad- 


ministrative details, and to assist libraries receiving 


sub-grants, ie: 
In the interest of fair competition, libraries sab- 


mitting proposals will be grouped into six cates — 


gories according to size of population served. 
These categories are as follows: 


100—2500 35,000—100,000 
2500—10,000 100,000—500,000 
10,000-—35,000 500,000 and over 


State library agencies, regional and county libraries E 
and college and university libraries will be con- > 
sidered separately, > 

As nearly as possible the total funds will be — 
evenly apportioned among these five categories. - 
It is neither possible nor desirable to state that 
each sub-grant will consist of a given amount, 
since this would put too much stricture on types 
of proposals, er costs of programs may vary 


greatly; but careful consideration will be given to — 
the merits of each proposal as compared with _ 


others submitted, to insure variety in techniques, . 
organization, subject matter, and in types of li- ~ 
braries represented. i ee 
At the completion of each project a complete. > 
report of the activity must be made to ALA. ALA — 
will then submit an overall report to the Fund for- 
Adult Education. E 


Sub-Grants 


Funds received as sub-grants from ALA may be 
spent for materials for use in the program, for extra 
personnel needed to administer the program, for 
administrative costs, and for promotion. No funds 
may be used to provide for normal items in the li- 
brary’s aes Each proposal submitted must be 
accompanied by the budget considered necessary 


for the carrying out of that Sa eae Checks will 


be made directly to the body designated by each 
library to handle its funds, A report of expendi- 
tures must be made to the Comptroller of ALA 
upon completion of the project, and any funds not 
expended must be returned to ALA. 

All applications for sub-grants must be post- 
marked not later than October 15, 1953. An- 
nouncements of awards will be made not later 
than December 1, 1953. 

Applications should be addressed to Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


pi 


{Grants . . . Next page} 
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GRANTS... (irom page 355] 


2. For Individuals 


The Fund for Adult Education is offering ap- 
proximately 100 awards for academic study, super- 
vised field experience, or combinations of the two 
for the improvement and advancement of persons 
concerned with the liberal or general education 
of adults, These awards are the beginning of a 
continuing effort to help meet the recognized need 
for additional and more highly skilled leaders in 
adult education. The awards will be made by a 
National Committee on Study Grants appointed 
by the Fund for Adult Education to plan and ad- 
minister the program. 

The study may be undertaken with any agency 


American Heritage 


New Director Appointed 


The American Heritage Project has been 
renewed and for the third year will offer a con- 
tinuing program through public libraries of 
adult community discussion on the American 
Heritage and its contemporary application. 

Margaret E. Mon- 
roe, of New York, has 
accepted appointment 
as director of the 
project. Miss Mon- 
roe, who served as as- 
sistant ta the director 
last year, continues 
on leave from the 
New York Public Li- 
brary where she has, 
in five previous years 
supervised the discus- 
sion group programs 
there. Her experi- 
ence in this work has included program plan- 
ning, training leaders for book and film 





Margaret E. Monroe 


discussion groups, and in conducting a variety- 


of discussion programs. Her work with the 
project last year centered on materials and 
program planning. 

She succeeds Jack B. Spear who is return- 
ing to the New York State Library from which 
he was on leave to direct the project last year. 
On September 1 he will assume his new posi- 
tion there as director of Travelling Libraries 
under the Library Extension Division. Mr. 
Spear is president of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division. 

ALA Associate Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, who supervises the pro- 
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whose primary function is adult education. The 
recipient of an award may spend up to one year, 
on a full-time basis, in association with such an 
agency in a learning-by-doing situation or in a 
full academic year’s study at an institution of 
higher education. No specific sums are designated 
for any type of award, but varies with the pro- 
gram to be followed. For fuller information write 
to Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA Headquarters, 50 
East Huron St, Chicago 11, TL Requests for 
application blanks should be addressed to The 
Fund for Adult Education, National Committee on 
Study Grants, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Hl. The deadline for applications for study 
awards is October 1, and the deadline for applica- 
tions for scholarships and fellowships is November 
L. 


Project Renewed 


gram, announced that four new areas have been 
selected to receive major grants: Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Washington will conduct state- 
wide programs; and the Regional Library Serv- 
ice Center, Watertown, N.Y. The other areas 
in the project, making a total of 16, are: 
Alabama: statewide; California: Los Angeles 
County; Colorado: Denver and a statewide 
program; Georgia: Athens and a statewide 
program; Mississippi: statewide; Missouri: 
statewide; North Carolina: statewide; New 
York: New York City; Vermont: statewide; 
Wisconsin: statewide including a project in 
La Crosse. 

The Young Acult Program of the project 
will be extended from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico and Indianapolis, Indiana to include 
groups in Georgia, Wisconsin, and Colorado, 
as well as a three-library experiment in New 
Hampshire, including Concord, Manchester, 
and Nashua. It is especially designed for out- 
of-school young men and women between the 
ages of 17 and 21. 

The project is made possible by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. Public libraries participat- 
ing in the project on an individual basis are 
expected to expand in numbers beyond the 28 
communities of the past year, according to 
Miss Monroe who pointed out that applications 
for such participation may be submitted now. 
Any public library establishing discussion 
groups on the American heritage may receive 
guidance and assistance in organizing and 
planning such programs. Limited funds are 
available for purchase of materials.. 
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Staff Appointment 


Chase Dane has 
been appointed assist- 
ant to the chief of the 
Publishing Department. 





After attending Occi- 
dental College and 
UCLA Mr. Dane 


taught English in high 
school for seven years. 
He then became li- 
brarian of Hemet High 
School in California. 
a From California he 
© moved to Washington, D.C., to join the staff 
of the Scientific Library of the U. S. Patent 
Office as a cataloger. Before coming to ALA 
he was associate professor of library science at 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


ALA Books Cited 


The ALA has received Certificates of Award 
from the Chicago Book Clinic—leading Mid- 
west book craft group—for books shown at their 
2nd and 3rd annual exhibits. The titles met 
high standards of design, printing, binding, 
publishing, intention, and reader appeal. The 
periods covered by the exhibits date back to 
1950-1951 and 1951-1952 and plaudits were 
passed around at that time. But the Book 
_ Clinic has decided to materialize the paeans in 
the form of certificates of award. Busily catch- 
ing up on its backlog of aknowledgements, the 
Clinics awards to ALA recently arrived, and 
were mighty proud of our Publishing Dept. 

The books cited for their high productive 
standards are: An Ample Field, Guide to Refer- 
ence Books (7th edition), Librarians’ Confer- 
ence of 1853, and Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades. 





Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 


The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship for 
children’s librarians has been made national 
in scope. The scholarship founded in 1926 was 
a tribute by librarians and friends to one of the 
great pioneers of American librarianship, in 
special recognition of her creative work for 
children. 

The fund yields approximately $250 an- 
nually. Candidates for the 1954 award should 
submit applications and credentials not later 
than February 1, 1954 to Magnus K. Kristoffer- 
sen, librarian of the Hartford Public Library 
and chairman of the Committee on the Award. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


IF you 


ARE A LIBRARIAN 
WORKING 
WITH GROUPS 


wurleaderst 


iS A MUST! 








Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP | 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training: ~ 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- `> 
duct more successful group activity. | 


ALA has made special arrangements for members — ~ 


to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscription plan, 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! 


me 0 1 a ee ee ee We O Ge e ee te ee ee ese i e 
Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP 
at the ALA group rate of $2 (14 of reg. $4 rate. 
Deadline Nov, 30. Enter as marry as you want.) 


Name 
Fa Ca (0 CG Sse NA AE OA a ee 


CY erence LONE n SALE 

M Al your order, plus $2 for each subscription to 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, C/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E. 

Huron St, Chicago 11, Orders must be processed by 

ALA to qualify for $2 rate! 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 

if others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for pa 
| | AND HARD. ANAKE 
OUT-OF-PRINT “[ocke BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 

collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices, 

No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

P.S. Piease refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 


you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





RPA v A NERY A FA AN A lA RAH SAREE LLANE ei E NA At e rehire 


ERRATA 


The address of Albert J. Phiebig, foreign book 
representative, was incorrectly given on page 317 
of our July-August issue. Mr. Phiebig’s correct 
address is P. O. Box 352, White Plains, N. Y. 

Gertrude Gscheidle should have been listed as 
one of the elected Council members on page 325 
of the July-August issue. 

The biographical sketch on Laura K. Martin, 
page 325, July-August issue, should be corrected 
to show that the term “past president” applies 
only to Lexington Branch of the AAUW. 
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Films, and related educa- 


President Signs Audio Visual Postal Rate Bill ziona! material can now be 


mailed at book rates. At- 
tending the ceremony at the 
White House are, seated 
left to right: Congressman 
George (R, N.Y.) Sponsor 
of the House bill; the 
President; Congressman Rees 
(R., Kan.), Chm. House Post 
Office Comm.; standing, left 
to right: Ernest Giddings and 
James McCaskill, both of 
NEA; Senator Carlson (R., 
Kan.}, Sponsor of the Senate 
bill and Chm. Senate Post 
Office Comm.; Irving Ober- 
lin, Pa. State College; Julia 
Bennett, ALA Washington 
Office; James McPherson, 
NEA. 


Overdue Finds 


The founding of a library is one of the greatest things we can do with regards to results. It 
is one of the quietest things; but there is nothing that I know of at bottom more important. 
Every one able to read a good book becomes a wiser man. He becomes a similar centre of light 
and order, and just insight into the things around him. A collection of good books contains all 
the nobleness and wisdom of the world before us... . A collection of books is the best of all 
Universities. 

HALL ANB CHAPMAN, 1901, pp. 63-69 
Submitted by: Alice Thompson 


Department of Library Service 
New Haven State Teachers College, Connecticut 


Freperic Harrison, ed. 
Carlyle and the London Library 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from mon-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. H duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 
If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 13, TH. 


_LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING'’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful FOLDING CHAIRS 


commendations of book selecting organiza- f 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- OUTLAST ALL OTH ERS! : 
logs of New JUVENILES. 4 






Unequaled for strength, i 
comfort, safety, convenience 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 


send for your copy today. OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 4 

an g Write today for complete facts! 

THE H. R, HUNTTING COMPANY AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 183 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





Mrs, RACHEL DEANGCELO, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
American Association of School Librarians, has 
been asked to direct the School Library Workshop 
to be held in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Library Association, She will 
address the Workshop on Monday, August 29, on 
the subject “The School Library in Action.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN FILMS will be glad to 
know that the old “Film Reference Shelf,” for- 
merly available through the one-time “Office of 
Film Library Advisor,” has been revised, enlarged, 
and brought up to date. We are indebted to Miss 
Virginia Beard, Curator of Films, Cleveland Public 
Library, for this piece of work. This list not only 
includes the books, pamphlets, periodicals and ref- 
erence tools that are valuable for the administra- 
tion of a Film Reference Service, but also lists a 
number of books to be read by anyone interested 
in films—including librarians! Write to Miss 
Helen Geer, Librarian, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, for copies of the new “Film 
- Reference Shelf.” | 


SINCE THIS IS BEING WRITTEN very shortly after 
the completion of the Los Angeles Conference it’s 
something of a surprise to discover that in some 
quarters plans for the Minneapolis Conference are 
well under way. The Buildings Committee is plan- 
ning a pre-conference institute preceding the Min- 
neapolis meeting, one day of which will be devoted 
to building problems in all types of libraries. 


THe AASL COMMITTEE on PLANNING School Li- 
brary Quarters has secured from state, city and 
county school library supervisors in 21 states com- 
plete data on 160 new or remodeled school li- 
braries which are examples of good planning. The 
AASL Headquarters Office has a card file pre- 
pared by Raymond G. Erbes, fr., Chairman of the 
Committee (Librarian, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, IIL.) listing complete data for the 160 li- 
braries included, giving location, enrollment, 
librarian, superintendent, architect, seating ca- 
pacity, new or remodeled, company supplying the 
urniture and equipment, the outstanding features 
and features to avoid. Two hundred and twenty- 
four photographs, 47 floor plans, 27 blueprints, 
_ and 52 colored slides have been supplied by these 
libraries. This collection has been donated to the 
ALA Headquarters Library where the material is 
available for loan. 
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MARGARET SCOGGIN, A MEMBER of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People Inter- 
national Relations Committee was in Germany for 
the first half of July as ALA Consultant to the 
International Youth Library. The five-year Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants which have made this 
library possible expire in the spring of 1954. 
Important German financial support has developed, 
but this is not yet adequate for a minimum pro- | 
gram. Miss Scoggins observations and those - 
made by Douglas Bryant, ALA Intemational Rela- 
tions Board chairman, in a brief visit to IYL in 
June, will aid in determining plans for seeking _ 
assistance for continuation of the IYL and its | 
significant program under the direction of Mrs. ` 


Jella Lepman. 


Tue Pusiic Lisrarws Division and Division of - 
Libraries for Children and Young People will .. 
Š 2 a * ei * 

cooperate in distributing two new U. S. Children’s 


Bureau leaflets on juvenile acca bent Librarians — 


Can Help Youth in Trouble, and Books.and Films 
on Juvenile Delinquency. The former was pre- 
pared on ALA invitation by a committee of the 
Brooklyn Public Library under the chairmanship of 
Margaret Martignoni. Distribution of single copies 
will be made by mail to large libraries. Copies 
may be made available to state library agencies 
for them to supply to smaller libraries. If there 
is sufficient demand for either, it might be possible 
to reprint them for quantity sale to youth commis- 
sions and councils, libraries and other agencies. 


As A RESULT of the completion of the report by 
Seymour Lubetzky on “Cataloging Rules and Prin- 
ciples” the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion has appointed a code planning committee to 
investigate the wisdom of a revised edition of the 
code, and the problems of financing and of achiev- 
ing the necessary revision. In addition, each 
regional group affiliated with DCC has been asked _ 
to make the Lubetzky report the subject of meet- 
ings during the coming year, in order to get the 
thinking of as many people as possible. 


As A RESULT of activity on the part of the Execu- 
tive Board of DCC the Library of Congress is now 
discussing with Forest Press a possible plan for 
the assumption of the editorial responsibility for 
future editors of the Decimal Classification by the 
L.C. DCC has also appointed a committee to in- 


vestigate the need for a revised edition of ALA 


Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. 
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BETTER 
THAN NEW! 


° Repairs 
e Reinforces 
« Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
Mystik® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphiets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 144 to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


sedan Nitti eae AT atte Mate tite mtv Ie Alderete EAN To evar Ireirh O T A T I EAA E A EE OE AONA T a 








Write for information | SELF-STIK + CLOTH » 7 COLORS 
MARADOR CORPORATION l © MAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
1722 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles 26 EENE SE 
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Are You Storing 
Periodicals This Way? 








Here's how they can be arranged 
at very low cost by using Gaylords’ 
Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 






Boss 


ee | Fie CO . A 
oo oa Magic-Mend now packaged in 
oe new 8 oz. plastic bottle with op- 
plicator top — $1.95 postpaid. 


Gaylord Bras. 





@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





; - | Latest News about 
-~ | New Materials and 
_ | Equipment for Libraries 





STACK SPACE can be doubled in capacity by the 
use of Stor-Mor book drawers, Can be installed in 
your present library, used for new construction, 
and they can be freely interchanged with shelves. 
The all-steel drawers are on ball-bearing rollers, 
and they can be adjusted to any height. Write to 
W. R., Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, 

Calif. 

VISIBLE INDEXES on stands, panels, rotary bases, 
walls, telephones, and in trays, adaptable to almost 
any use, can be had from Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., or your local representative. 
Ask about Postindex. 

PRECISION PRINTING by multilith amazed con- 
ference delegates in Los Angeles. Called the 
world’s most versatile duplicating process, multi- 
lith reproduces type, typewriter, original art work, 
photographs, in as many colors as you desire. 
Multilith printing can be used for book lists, library 
news-sheets, book cards, catalog cards—almost any 
kind of printing. And the price is within the 
reach of most libraries. Write to Addressograph- 
Multigraph, 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, or 
see your local representative. 

PLASTIC BINDERS, at a price that you can’t afford 
to miss, are available for $1.95 in seven practical 
sizes. Ask for information about Penny Pincher 
binders, or more expensive binders from Marador 
Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


MULTIPLE copres can be made in 50 seconds 
per copy by using Verifax copying. It will copy 
practically any kind of an original up to 8% x 11 
inches. For more information, write to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

PHoTocHARGING that is speedy, accurate, and 
economical is offered by Recordak. Said to be 
three times faster than hand charging, photo- 
graphic book charging will pay for itself in im- 
proved public relations through more efficient and 
faster service for borrowers, Write to Recordak 
Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

A glamorous illuminated sHapow BOX DISPLAY 
that will be an asset to any public relations cam- 
paign can be simply made from an old carton and 
your Mitten Display Letters. For instructions, 
write to Mitten’s Display Letters, 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36, 

Liguick-LearHer, normally thought of as a 
preservation medium for leather bindings, is useful 
not only for leather, but is also a plastic adhesive 
which can be used for many repair jobs. The ad- 
dress is 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Maps AND PLANS can be filed safely and effi- — 
ciently by using Cello-Clips. The method permits 
hanging the large sheets rather than stacking one 
on top of the other. Advantages are prevention of 
folds, wrinkles, friction, dogears and visible in- 
dexing. Order clips, rod assemblies, and file” 
pockets from Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, 
or from your local outlet. a 

Simple transportation of your pHoro-coprer has - 
been made possible by Contoura’s new carrying | 
case. It is made of plywood, covered with black. — 
leatherette and fitted with brass hardware. Write _ 
to F. G. Ludwig Assoc., 40 High St, Deep River, — 
N.Y, tat 

1953 Book Werex Aims are now available from 
Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53d St., New Yorki- 
19. You can get posters, bookmarks, records, — 
streamers, plays, and films to help you make your 
Book Week publicity easy and effective. Book 
Week is November 15-21. 

CLOTHING RACKS in many different styles and 
sizes are useful in most libraries, either for the staff 
or patrons. Available are racks that can be posi- 
tioned for children or adults, and “knocked down” 
for easy storage or transportation. Information is 
available from Vogel-Peterson Co, 1127 W. 37th 
St., Chicago 9. 

LoOSE-LEAF SHEETS are reinforced and punched 
in one stroke with a new office machine sold by Bro- 
Dart, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N, J. Just press 
the lever and the sheet is ready for the binder with 
holes cleanly cut and reinforced with strips of 
tough acetate tape. 

A new DUPLICATOR by Copy-Rite features a new 
pressure control, that retains pressure setting when 
roller pressure is released. For complete informa- 
tion write to Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Dept. 138, 1203 Cortland St., Chicago 14. 

HAND CLEANER: waterless, greaseless, removes 
ink, carbon smudge, glue, and all other office 
dirt. Just rab it on, wipe it off . . . and Steno- 
Creme is rose scented. Write to Kelly Products 
Co,, 813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 


NEW CATALOGS 

Library and publicity materials by Sturgis. 
Sturgis Printing Co., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich, 
Effective promotional materials of all kinds, includ- 
ing new e letters. 

The Long Player. 
St, New York 19. 
playing records. 


Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th 
Complete catalog of long- 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The ALA Council took the following action at 
its meeting in Los Angeles, June 21, 25, and 26: 

Constitution and Bylaws: Preliminary action 
was taken toward amending the Constitution, 
Article VII, Section 2, to provide for the Finance 
Committee to report annually to the Association 
leaving the date to the Committee’s discretion, 
and the following amendments to the Bylaws were 


ratified: 


Article I, Section 1 (g): Special Members—Sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing and 
contributing—persons or institutions eligible for 
membership, except libraries or library schools, 
which elect to pay the dues specified in Section 2 
of this Article. 


Article I, Section 2, paragraph applying to Con- 
tributing Members: Contributing Members. Dues 
$25 annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bul- 


_ letin and Proceedings; and, on request, Member- 
ship Directory. 


Article I, Section 5: Unpaid dues. Members 
whose dues are unpaid on May 1 of each year 
and who shall continue such delinquency for one 
month after notice of the same has been sent, 
shall be dropped from membership. Lapsed 
members may be reinstated upon payment of dues 
for the current year. 


Article HI, Section 1(b): Such committee shall 
nominate candidates for the positions of president- 
elect and second vice e for the position 
of treasurer, whenever this is required by Article 
VII, Section 1, of the Constitution; for two mem- 
bers of the Executive Board for terms of four years 
each; for six members of the Council for terms of 
four years each; and to fill vacancies. 


Article IV, Section I(a): Amended by striking out 
the sentence, “Councilors shall be elected for a 
term of four years.” 


Article IV, Section Hb): Amended by striking out 
the entire subsection. 


Article IV, Section 2a): Twenty-four Councilors 
shall be elected by the Association at large, six 


being elected each year. 


Article IV, Section Xb): Amended by striking out 
the entire subsection. 


Article IV, Section 4: All Councilors shall be 
elected, except councilors representing affiliated 
organizations, who may be selected in some other 
manner in accordance with the terms of Article 
VI, Section 1(d) of the Constitution, and shall 
serve for terms of four vears or until their succes- 
sors are selected and qualified. 
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Article V, Section I: Amended by striking out the 
last sentence in the first paragraph. 





Article VI, Section 2(b): Each division shall be 
organized under a board of directors with over- 
lapping terms and with authority to make de- 
cisions between conferences or meetings of the 
division, with an executive secretary elected for 
not less than three years or appointed to serve at 
the pleasure of the Board of directors and with 
provision for the election of officers and repre- 
sentatives on the Council by mail vote. 

Finance Committee: The following members 
were approved to serve as the Council’s Finance 
Committee: Edmon Low, chairman (1955), Lucile 
Nix, and Pauline Seely, whose terms expire in 
1954. 

Intellectual Freedom: The Statement on the 
Freedom to Read was unanimously endorsed, and 
received national publicity. Copies of the State- 
ment are available from ALA Headquarters and 
will be published in the ALA Bulletin, tentatively 
scheduled for the November issue. This State- 
ment was also endorsed by the American Book 
Publishers Counci, American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, and the NEA ap- 
pointed National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 

Photo Duplication: Council Approval was given 
to A Proposed Standard for the Microphotographic 
Reproduction of Newspapers drawn up by an 
ARL Committee on the Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of Research Materials and presented by the 
ALA Committee on Photo Duplication and Mul- 
tiple Copying Methods. 

Resolutions: The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


Overseas Libraries 


The American Library Association has been 
intimately associated with the overseas library 
program of the United States Government from 
its initiation. Under contract from the Govern- 
ment it established and operated in Latin America 
the first libraries opened under this program. 
Most of the librarians overseas and the profes- 
sional staff of the program in the United States 
have been members of this Association. The 
Association has been represented regularly on ad- 
visory committees and consultants’ group estab- 
lished to give guidance to the program. All told, 
hundreds of our members over the last ten years 
have had opportunity in one way or another to 
observe the operation of the overseas libraries at 
first hand and to make detailed professional judg- 
ments of their holdings, their services, and their 
effectiveness with foreign audiences. 

We believe that these libraries have been op- 
erated throughout the years with a single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the United States. 
With many impartial observers, we. believe that 
they are among the most effective weapons pos- 
sessed by the United States in the battle to pre- 
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"serve free men and free minds from the enslave- 


-= ment of Communist political and intellectual 


tyranny. We know that their effectiveness has 
-depended on the conviction among foreign users 
_ that here was a free and open source of truth to 
which they could turn with confidence for in- 
formation and enlightenment. 

We have been dismayed by the confused and 
fearful response of the State Department to recent 





> attacks upon this program. The hastily changed 


«directives, the delays in the purchase of books, 
the charges of book-burning, the fear to buy any 
books at all have presented a shocking picture 
abroad and have seriously damaged the effec- 
tiveness of the program. _ | 

_ We are, therefore, enormously heartened by the 
President’s recent vigorous attack on book-burn- 
ing. We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the indispensable 
value of free libraries as the enemy of enslaved 
minds abroad as at home and our confidence in 
the professional administration of the overseas 
o libraries. We welcome the opportunity given the 
new administrator of the proposed independent 

International Information Administration to reas- 


=- sert the integrity and effectiveness of this pro- 


gram, A decade of world-wide pa sane makes 
it clear that that integrity and effectiveness re- 
quire four things: 


1. The libraries must express in themselves and 
their services the ideas of freedom for which 
they speak, 

2. They must provide a service of uncompromis- 
ing integrity. Their usefulness to the United 

States rests on the assurance of their users that 

they are places in which to learn the truth. 

3. The Information Administration must be free 

© to use in its libraries what books soever its 
responsible professional judgment determines 
are necessary or useful to the provision of such 
a service. To deny itself the tools it needs to 
serve the United States for irrelevant reasons 
of the past associations of authors and in fear 
of domestic criticism is indefensible. 

4, Though no one could justify or would seek to 
justify the use of the overseas libraries to dis- 
seminate material harmful to the United States, 
it is unworkable to abandon the simple cri- 
terion of whether a book is useful to the pur- 
pose of the libraries and to substitute elaborate, 
irrelevant, and offensive schemes of “clearance” 
of authors. 


The American overseas libraries do not belong 
to a Congressional Committee or to the State 
Department. They belong to the whole American 
people, who are entitled to have them express 
their finest ideals of responsible freedom. In no 
other way can the libraries effectively serve their 
purpose, and in no other pattern can this Associa- 
tion aid their progress. 

Be Ir ResoLvep that copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States and 
to the Administrator of the International Informa- 
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tion Administration. 


In addition to the President and Administrator ~ 
of ITA, the resolution, upon suggestion of Council, 


has also been transmitted to Secretary of State — | 
Dulles and Senator McCarthy. | 


Postal Rates 


Wuereas it has long been the public policy 
established by Congress to facilitate the wide dis- 
semination of educational, cultural “and informa- 
tional material by favorable postal rates for read- 
ing matter in magazines and newspapers and for 
books and to give all regions of the country equal 
access to educational materials through a uniform 
national rate; and 

Whereas the present postal rates for books are 
more than twice as high as the comparable rates 
for reading matter in magazines and newspapers; 
and 

Wuenreas libraries, schools and other purchasers 
of books ordinarily pay transportation charges from 


the publishers and these charges are a major — 
budgetary item, especially to smaller libraries and 


schools in rural areas; and 
Wuenreas the Postmaster General has announced . 
his intention of reducing the present postal deficit . 
by requesting higher postal rates and increasing © 
the efficiency of the postal service; | 
Now THererorE Be Ir Resoivep by the Ameri- _ 
can Library Association in annual convention _ 
assembled in the City of Los Angeles, California, — 
on June 25, 1953, that a single unzoned and uni- 
form rate for reading matter—in books, magazines 
and newspapers—and for educational audio-visual 
materials should be the ultimate objective to be 
sought; and l 
Be Ir Furruer Resouvep that such a uniform. 
rate should be established on the basis of the 
educational, cultural and informational values of | 
a broad national dissemination of such material; 
and 
Be Ir Furruer Resotvep that copies of this _ 
resolution be sent to the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the Chairmen and Members 
of the Senate and House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


Retirement Income 


Wuereas the economic welfare of all members 
of the ALA is of vital concern to the Association it 
is especially concerned with the welfare of mem- 
bers in retirement; and 

Wuereas H, R. 5180 is a new exemption pro- 
posal for the retirement incomes of all groups, 
including retired librarians, to provide for tax 
exemption on incomes of $125 per month; and 

Wuereas the Board on Personnel Administration 
has studied this proposal and believes its passage 
would promote the best interest of librarians and 
individuals in the country at large; 

Now THEREFORE Be tr Resoitvep that the ALA 
Council endorse this proposal and urge its enact- 
ment into law. 
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Library Services Bill 


ResoLvep That the Council of the American 
Library Association in Annual Conference in Los 
Angeles, California, in June, 1953, express its ap- 
preciation to the sponsors of the Library Services 
Bill for their continued interest and support of this 
measure in the Congress of the United States and 
that this expression be covered by letter to these 
sponsors, “ 

Tue Councu, also heard reports from the follow- 
ing individuals or groups: The ALA President 
and Executive Secretary; Federal Relations Com- 
mittee interim report, NEA-ALA Joint Committee; 
Committee on Divisional Relations interim report; 
and the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

On June 26 President Downs read to the Council 
a letter from President Eisenhower, The reading 
of this letter was televised for news broadcasts and 
received wide press coverage. The letter was pub- 
lished in the July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin 
along with the reply to President Eisenhower which 
had the enthusiastic approval of the membership 
at the closing General Session in Los Angeles. 


rer rds 


The following Awards were presented or an- 
nounced at the Second General Session, June 24, 
1953: 

Newbery Medal: Mrs. Ann Nolan Clark for 
Secret of the Andes; Caldecott Medal: Mr. Lynd 
Ward for The Biggest Bear; Margaret Mann 
Award: Maurice Tauber; Trustee Citations: Jacob 
M. Lashly, St. Louis; Judge Frank A. Smith, 
Clayton, Georgia; Dewey M edal: Ralph R. Shaw; 
Dutton-Macrae Award: Mrs. Augusta Baker; Ober ly 
Memorial Award: Mrs. Dorothy B. Skau, Ralph 





A group of award winners at the Los Angeles 
Conference. L to R: Oberly Memorial Award: Mrs. 


Dorothy B. Skau; Dewey Award: Ralph R. Shaw; 
Letter Library Award, Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion: Mrs, Karl Neal; Lippincott Award: Marian C. 
Manley; Trustees Award: Frank Adams Smith. A 
complete list of award winners appears above. 
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W. Planck, and Frank C. Pack, for Bibliography of 
the Chemistry and o of Tung Products; 
Lippincott Award: Marian C. Manley; Letter Li- 
brarian Award: Sallie E. Coy; Letter Library 
Award: Arkansas Library Commission; Dana Pub- 
licity Awards: Enoch Pratt Free Library, Miami 
Public Library (Honorable Mention), Cleveland 
Public Library (Special Award); South Bend Pub- 
lic Library; Jackson (Tenn.) Free Library, Council 
Bluffs (lowa) Library (Honorable Mention), Horton 
Branch, Winston-Salem & Forsyth County Public 
Library (Special Award); Hew lett-Woodmere Pub- 
lic Library, (Hewlett, New York), Plattsburg (New 
York) Public Library (Honorable Mention), James- 
town (N.D.} Publie Library (Special Award); 
Fresno County Free Library, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library (Honorable Mention): Lee County 
Library (Tupelo, Miss.); Albany County Carnegie 
Public. Library (Laramie, W yo.); State Teachers 
College (Trenton, N.J.), Dartmouth College Li- 
brary (Special Award); South Hills High School 
Library (Pittsburgh, Pa.); Reese (Tex.) Air Force 
Base Library; Fort Ord, ( Calif.) Army Post Li- 
brary, ! Jjurnberg District, Germany, Special Serv- 
ices Libraries (Honorable Mention), Fort Mon- 
mouth (N.J.) Post Library (Special Award). 


IN ADDITION TO THE ACTION taken by the Execu- 
tive Board reported in the July-August Memo to 
Members, the following decisions were made dur- 
ing the Executive Board meetings in Los Angeles: 

Approval was given to a project for the Study of 
State Library Agencies which has been under de- 
velopment since 1950 by various groups within the | 
Association and the Executive Secretary was di- 
rected to seek funds for support of the project. 
The Board also approved a continuation and en- 
largement of our Foreign Translations Program: 
contract with the U. S. Department of State. 

The Executive Secretary was directed to explore 
the feasibility of holding the 1955 Annual Con- 
ference in Philadelphia or Atlantic City. The 
possibility of a joint conference in Canada with the 
Canadian Library Association in 1956 had to be 
dropped because. arrangements could not be made 
to house the combined “conference, 

The Executive Board voted to hold its Fall 
meeting in Chicago from October 19-21. 


THe Orrice For Aputt Epyucation has been 
established at ALA Headquarters. The office will 
direct and coordinate all ALA Adult Education 
projects resulting from grants for the better utiliza- 
tion of such project staff and funds. The ALA 
Associate Executive Secretary will serve in addition 
to her other duties, as chief of the Office. 


THE INVITATION from the Federal Government of 
Germany. that ALA nominate three librarians to 
participate, if wanted, in a four-weeks’ information 
tour of Germany in February, 1954, (announced 
in the June Memo to Members) has been accepted 
and the following named: Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
son, Donald Coney, and R. Russell Munn. 
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_ SEXUAL BEHAVIOR in the HUMAN FEMALE © 


Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin & Gebhard 





This is the “Kinsey Report” on women—the interesting, r 
very readable study of female sexual behavior, of the 
biologic and sociologic Í actors which influence it, of the 

ways in which it is similar to or different from male 
behavior, and of its social and legal implications. 


The material is based on a 15-year investigation that 
included interviews with nearly 8,000 women, considerable 
original scientific research, and an exhaustive study of the 
world literature on sex. 


This is the only report on female sexual behavior written 
or authorized by Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates 
at the Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University. 

846 pages. $8.00 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square - Philadelphia 5 
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| Write for illustrated catalog — 
gri | | 
EME LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 4, WIS. © MEW HAVEN, CONN., 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY ATLASES 


See pages 46 and 47 of our catalog No. 
53 for Atlases of various kinds. 


If you are a school librarian, you will 
be very much interested in the inexpen- 
sive atlases H91, H9la, H92 and H93. 
These are described and priced on page 
46 of catalog No. 53. 


Please write on your school or library 
stationery, when asking for catalog. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map—Globe——Atlas Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 
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TAPROOT (from page 345} 


to provide for the diffusion of a knowledge of 
good books, and for enlarging the means of 
public access to them. Our wishes are for the 
publice not for ourselves.” The Reverend 
Samuel Osgood of New York addressed the 
group on the importance of popular libraries 
then likely to be of the proprietary, subscrip- 
tion, Young Men’s Institute type. Although 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts had both 
authorized the establishment of town libraries 
(and the Boston Public Library, the first good 
sized tax supported municipal library to be 
open to all citizens, was well advanced in its 
plans), the speaker failed to mention the possi- 
bility of tax support. Statements and papers 
dealt with Library administration, government 
document distribution, indexing and interna- 
tional exchange of library materials. The sec- 
ond morning was devoted to Jewett’s exposition 
of his catalog system and the potentialities of 
the Smithsonian as a national library of refer- 
ence and research. (In 1853 the Library of 
Congress was just that—a library for the use of 
the members of Congress.) Before the confer- 
ence ended, resolutions were passed, and a 
committee of five appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion for a permanent association of librarians. 
This was to be presented at a meeting to be 
held in Washington. It seems probable that 
the committee never met. When Jewett fell 
upon evil days, the group lost its natural 
leader. A sense of professional unity which 
had been aroused was allowed to lapse, when 
the group made up, though it was, of able 
men, failed to grasp the immediate oppor- 
tunity to form then and there a stable organi- 
zation. 

Financial panic and the Civil War inter- 
vened and it took twenty-three years to bring 
about another library conference. By 1876, 
the year of the national centennial, the growth 
of libraries and the recognition of their func- 
tion in the community, had brought profes- 
sional standing to those who administered 
them. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion took this occasion to issue a two volume 
report on Public libraries in the United States 
of America, their history, condition and man- 
agement. This report provides our first cor- 
pus of professional literature. In addition to 
historical summaries, many practical articles 
were included. Justin Winsor of Boston wrote 
on buildings and on popular libraries; W. F. 
Poole of Chicago on organization and manage- 
ment; A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
on binding and preservation of books, on works 
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reference and on library bibliographies; 
harles A. Cutter, Melvil Dewey and others 
- on cataloging. Volume two of the report was 
- entirely devoted to Cutter’s Rules for a Printed 
-Dictionary Catalogue. Statistics were sup- 
-plied for 3647 libraries including colleges and 
< universities and some school libraries, each 
oldings of over three hundred volumes. 
; ontrasted with Jewett’s 1849 survey show- 
- ing 3,641,765 volumes, by 1876 the grand total 
had increased to 12,276,964 volumes, a figure 

now exceeded by more than one state and the 

District of Columbia. 
_ The Centennial exhibitions brought many 
= groups to Philadelphia in 1876. It was a 
~ natural time and place for librarians to con- 
> gregate. Of the 103 persons present, the great 
> majority were librarians, who had entered the 
profession from teaching, the ministry, publish- 
ing and book trades. There were no library 
_ sehools, Six had taken part in the 1853 con- 
. ference; 13 were women, though none of them 
< spoke, they were good listeners. On October 
~ 6 formal action was taken “For the purpose of 
< promoting library interests in the country, and 
_ of increasing reciprocity of intelligence and 
good-will among librarians and all interested in 
¿ library economy and bibliographical studies, 








the undersigned form themselves into a body 
to be known as the American Library Associa- 


tion”? This action gave shape and direction. 


to the library movement. The seed planted in _ 


1876 produced the taproot for a healthy tree. 
The first president of the American Library — 
Association was Justin Winsor. He, Charles 
A. Cutter and W. F. Poole were men of wis- 
dom and statesmanship. Melvil Dewey, the — 
first secretary, provided the organizing mind, _ 
and coined the motto “the best reading for the — 
greatest number at the least cost.” An avenue — 


of communication was provided by Frederick = ` 


Leypoldt, and Richard R. Bowker in the 


American Library Journal, the first issue of . | 


which appeared four days before the confer- 
ence opened. a 

To give some idea of the development of - 
the ALA since 1876, by the end of its first. 
year, sixty-nine persons had joined the Asso- 
ciation. By 1903 the number was 1478, in- 
cluding twenty-six Canadians and thirteen for- 
eign members, Today it is about 20,000. In 
1891 eighty-three registered for the first Pacific 
Coast conference held in San Francisco. Here 
in Los Angeles the conference registration is 


cana 


* American Library Journal 1:140 Nov. 30, 1876, 





-An impartial History of World War Hi from 1938 to 1948 Composed of Photographic 


ýx 


S -Reproductions of Actual Articles and Dispatches in 54 Volumes 


O MINNIE WY With. | © COMPILER 


. . a must for every large library, for the history department of every 


university ... for students of current affairs. . . .” 
—Hiram Motherwell in the New York Herald Tribune 


No Other History Includes All the Following Features: 


Declarations of War (all nations} Cartoons 

Casualties {all nations) 

Progress of the War (each campaign is. 
dexed in chronological order) 

‘United Nations Charter 


Pictures 
Editoriais 


Peace Treaties 


Atlantic Charter 

War Maps and Charts 
Pearl Harbor Investigation 
international Conferences 


War Criminal Trials and Executions 


A separate Chronological Table of Contents by date, volume and page from 1938 to 1948, elaborately cross indexed by subjects, coun- 
tries and names so that any given incident or development may be quickly and easily identified, and traced to its conclusion. 


The Diary of World Events has already been purchased by more than 300 
college, university, and public libraries. 


Only a few sets are left and the compiler wishes to place them where 
they will do the most good. If you cannot pay the full price of $2 per volume 
($108 for the set) NAME YOUR OWN PRICE and your offer will be given 
consideration. Write to J. A. H. Hopkins, Gorham Island, Westport, Conn, 
making your offer and mentioning the ALA Bulletin. 


YOU MAY SUGGEST YOUR OWN INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS © ORDER NOW 


PRAATTE AESOB iran en ee ee ee en en nn Tenner red 
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3275, In the year of the Niagara Falls Con- 
ference, 1903, 684 persons registered, and 
there were complaints of an over-crowded 
program and too little time for discussion with 
one’s colleagues. aera later this same 
year on The Purpose of Library Associations, 
John Cotton Dana pointed out that their chief 
object was not to hold meetings, but to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance, to increase our skill 
in working together and to teach the art of 
cooperation. He observed that “Every name 
added to the ALA list means one more per- 
son interested in her profession, more ready to 
take a broader view of it, more likely to do 
work for it outside the red-tape barrier of her 
own delivery desk. We need new members, 
not for the sake of the ALA, but for the sake 
of the members themselves, of the profession 


itself, of the things it is our business, profit and 


pleasure to do.” 
half century ago.) 

It is of interest to compare some of the mat- 
ters which concerned the Association fifty years 
ago with those of today. In 1903 one of the 
chief topics of discussion was the need for a na- 
tional headquarters, in spite of the difficulty re- 
ported by the secretary, James I. Wyer, of keep- 
ing expenditures within receipts. An adequate 
center was required, not only for an expanding 
publishing program, but also as a clearing 
house where data could be assembled on 
matters of concern to members, such as library 
buildings, administration, and the organization 
of all types of libraries. More assistance was 
needed in the area of book appraisal, and work 
with schools. Adult education was in need of 
expansion. Education for librarianship was 
in need of coordination. It was suggested that 
a million dollars would provide for a site, 
building and equipment. In supporting the 
proposal, Joseph Larned stated that the ALA 
was “A really organic body of people, united 
by common interests and common purposes” 
... a center of unity, a focus of influence.” 

A committee of five was appointed to 
formulate a plan for a Headquarters. Many 
suggestions were made. One of the most 
intriguing was for a center near Grand Central 
Station in New York which could also serve as 
a club house. The advantages of locating in 
the nation’s capital were pointed out. It was 
not until 1909 with increase in membership 
that the ALA achieved an office and only then 
when the Chicago Public Library offered free 


(As true today as it was a 


2 Dana, J, C. The purpose of brary associations, Library 
Journal 28:776, Dee. 1908. 

4 ALLA. Papers and proceedings, 1903. p. 161. 
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quarters in its main building. Our staff has 
grown and so have our demands upon it. The 
present building provides space for a library, 
a publishing department, and for four divi- 
sions and ultimately for others. It serves also 
as a center for various special projects. The 
proponents of 1903 would approve of the 
American Heritage Project as fulfilling their 
desire for a headquarters to guide and direct 
work in the field of adult education. It may 
not be too far ahead when larger quarters will 
be needed and perhaps there will also be, in 
addition to our present small office in Washing- 
ton, other regional offices in connection with 
regional associations. 

The first Constitution provided for an Exec- 
utive Board, to be made up of individuals 
who would transcend their special interests 
for the good of the whole Association. Two 
committees were thought sufficient to carry on 
the work; a finance committee, for financial 
problems have always been with us, and one 
on cooperation, admittedly the more important. 
With growth have come many cther commit- 
tees, charged with planning and directing 
much of the Association’s work. A task lies 
ahead in achieving better coordination of the 
work of ALA boards and committees with 
those of the Divisions. We no longer have a 
Committee on Cooperation, but cooperation 
has been a predominate characteristic through- 
out the life of the Association. 

In 1903 an extensive publishing program 
was well under way. The ALA had received 
its first substantial grand of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie. This fund is still used for 
this purpose. The ALA Catalog was being 
revised, the ALA Index was out. An edition 
of 1000 copies of Kroeger’s Guide to Reference 
Books, later Mudge and now Winchell, was 
nearly sold out. Total sales for the year were 
$6739, Our sales for the last fiscal year were 
$195,382. | 

By 1903 the custom of breaking up int 
smaller groups for purposes of discussion was 
well established. In 1887 Talbot H. Wallis, 
state librarian of California, had taken steps 
to bring the state librarians together. They first 
met in St. Louis in 1889 and held a pre-con- 
ference meeting in connection with the Cali- 
fornia conference of 1891. The college and 
university groups began to meet together in 
1889 to talk about mutual problems. Library 
trustees, those public . spirited persons who 
have done so much for libraries, came to- 
gether as a special group in 1890. They have 
always kept in close touch with the a in 
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th libraries, and are now organized as a Sec- 
m of the Public Libraries Division. Soon 
the catalogers, the children’s librarians and 
others began to hold section meetings. Under 
` our present organization, some of these sections 
< are now Divisions, others, like the Trustees 
- group, are sections of Divisions. And we also 
< have round tables, which give an opportunity 
= to. those interested in special aspects of the 
profession, to come together to talk about 
common problems and interests. 
_ Other organizations have developed: the 
Medical Library Association, the Music and 
Theatre Library Associations, the Association 
“of Law Libraries, the Association of Research 
< Libraries and others. For affiliated national 
> associations our handbook states in italics and 
“black type “the ALA recommends to those of 
zits members to whom such connection is ap- 
_ propriate, membership in these organizations.” 
Other non-affiliated national organizations re- 
ceive the interested support of many ALA 
=- members, and the ALA receives the support 
of many individual librarians who devote their 
primary energy to the work of their special 
associations. 
State and regional associations and library 
-clubs have long drawn together librarians of 
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Books... Sowie 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 


333 E. Ontario St. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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a particular area for reasons of friendship and 
common purpose. Regional associations like 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association, or- 
ganized in 1909, give further opportunities to 
exchange information on library matters. Four _ 
years ago regional meetings were substituted 
for an annual conference. By 1903 there were 


22 state associations and ten library clubs... 


There are many more today. Affiliation is” | 
open to these groups and there are now over 70) 
ALA chapters, including several in Canada, for — 
ours is the American Library Association, not 
the Library Association of the United States _. 
of America. n 
There was one British librarian, James Yates, 
representing the Free Library of Leeds, at the a 
1876 meeting. The following year, flushed. 
with 
London to help form the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom. In 1903 plans were- 
being made to make the next conference ini 
St. Louis truly international in character. ` 
(Thirty foreign librarians came.) The Atlantic- 
City conference in 1926 and the Edinburgh 
conference in 1927, paved the way for the- 
organization of the International Federation of- 
ibrar y Associations in Rome in 1929, with 
70 Americans taking an active part. It is our 
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enthusiasm, 16 Americans went to 











International Federation of Library Associa- 
tion. A Congress in the United States would 
give an opportunity for a larger number of our 

members to become better acquainted with 
library developments in other parts of the 
world, and to come to know our colleagues in 
other lands. It has always been our pleasure 
to welcome foreign librarians to conferences 
such as this one in Los Angeles. 

At the 1903 meeting there was much discus- 
sion pro and con of a bold suggestion ad- 
vanced the year before by President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard. Feeling that the collec- 


tions of individual libraries were becoming un- 


wieldy he advanced the proposal for regional 


cooperation. Some, perhaps sensing a threat 
of institutional sovereignty, were sharply criti- 
eal, Others like Ernest Cushing Richardson of 
Princeton welcomed the suggestion. Rich- 
ardson said that the collection in his university 
contained many volumes that might well be in 
the Library of Congress. He was one of those 
_who later planned the national Union Catalog 
and encouraged union lists, large and small. 
Cooperative buying and preservation agree- 
ments now contribute to better national cover- 
age of scholarly and research holdings. It has 
taken years to bring into being the Farming- 
ton Plan, the New England Deposite Library, 
the Joint University Library of Nashville, the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chicago, and 
= the Hampshire Inter-Library Center. Full de- 
`> velopment of such cooperation is not yet in 
sight. 
California inaugurated traveling libraries just 
-50 years ago and has been a recognized leader 
in state-wide service ever since. Though 
county libraries were first authorized by law 
in Indiana and Wyoming it took years for 
- hopes and plans to be realities. The California 
county system has been copied in widely 
scattered areas throughout the world and ex- 
tension of library service at large owes much 
to James L. Gillis, for many years the li- 
brarian of the California State Library. It is 
interesting to note that in 1903 Melvil Dewey 
predicted library use of telephones and even 
automobile trucks. Now with better means 
of communication, and better transportation 
facilities, regional or inter-state units may be 
less costly than county units and provide more 
effective service. 

Work with special age and interest groups 
has come a long way since the time when 
boards of trustees urged the exclusion of chil- 
dren from public libraries. We have come to 
realize that if a taste for good reading is de- 
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hope that we may sometime be host to the — 


veloped when young it is more likely to endure. 
Children’s librarians, school librarians, parents 


and teachers share the responsibility for the 
reading development of coming generations of 
adults. 

From the very first, library buildings, per- 
haps because they involve large expenditures 
of public or institutional funds, have been a 
subject for discussion whenever groups of li- 
brarians meet. Fifty years ago when Andrew 
Carnegie was giving large sums in evidence of 
his faith in the value of books and reading, 
the design of buildings was uppermost in the 
minds of many administrators and library 
trustees. Through. the years has come an 
awareness that convenient access to books fa- 
cilitates their use. Much progress has been 
made in the sticks and stones that house our 
collections. 

Library techniques have improved and will 
continue to do sc. There is less debate regard- 
ing a particular classification scheme or the 
way to shelve cr charge out books though I 
hope we will always be alert to better ways to 
perform our library tasks, Jewett’s vision of a 
stereotyped book form catalog of the holdings 
of many libraries has not been achieved, but 
we de have the Union List of Serials, the Li- 
brary of Congress Catalog and the assistance 
of the Union Catalog Division of the Library of 
Congress in helping to locate rarities in many 
of our libraries. Poole’s somewhat limited in- 
dexing service, largely prepared by volunteers, 
has expanded to commercial services with pro- 
fessional indexers. One of the truly great ad- 
vances is the service provided by the Library of 
Congress in issuing printed catalog cards that 
we all may use. Herbert Putnam’s vision and 
practical management brought about the cards 
we take too much for granted today. For over 
50 years the Library of Congress has supplied 


usable printed cards, but it took 50 years of 


steady effort to bring about the printing of the 
card numbers in the books themselves. It is 
well to remind curselves that what may seem 
to be a desirable innovation of the 1950’s was 
proposed a half century ago. 

Increasing respect and mutual understand- 
ing between members of the book trades and 
librarians is evident as one examines the litera- 
ture. Booksellers in particular saw the in- 
crease of libraries as a threat to their existence. 
Heated words about discounts and even 
threatened legal action characterize one period. 
Men like Frederick Leypoldt, R. R. Bowker, 
and Frederick Melcher have contributed im- 
measurably to the recognition of the fact that 
the trades and the profession can and should 
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< work hand in hand in promoting the use of 
_. books wherever they may be secured. We stand 
to gain by working together in matters of fur- 
ther extension of library services, in postal and 
copyright legislation, in threats to the freedom 
~ to read. 

. Time was when even Justin Winsor doubted 
_ if professional schools would ever be needed. 
< He believed that training by actual work in 
-swell administered institutions would entirely 
_ fill the need. By 1883 Melvil Dewey was pro- 
posing the establishment of a school at Co- 
lumbia University and in January 1887 the first 
-library school opened under his directorship. 
< Dewey defied the Columbia trustees by admit- 
-ting women and denied a classroom, he was 
-forced to set up improvised quarters in space 
above the chapel. Other schools followed. 
No group of librarians has been able to agree 
that this and this only is precisely the right 
preparation for entering the profession of li- 
brarianship. In the academic world we know 
that some of our most gifted professors lack 
Ph.D. degrees or have never taken formal 


courses in teaching methods. Some of the lead- | 


ers of our profession have lacked formal train- 
ing. But for the average, and better than aver- 
age librarian, attendance at a library school is 
now recognized as more likely to accelerate 
one’s professional advancement, to sharpen 


one’s awareness of the why’s and wherefores of 


library service and to result in greater 
competence. l 

These are but some of the many broad as- 
pects of our professional] development through 
the years. Library service for all potential 
users has not been achieved. Larger units of 
service, especially for rural areas, with state 
and federal aid, are indicated. In urban cen- 
ters, tax support is rarely as generous as li- 
brarians and friends of libraries would like. 
With increased services have come increased 
costs, but you rarely, if ever, find strong argu- 
ments against some sort of library service. 
Tax support for libraries is accepted as a 
proper expenditure of public moneys, as for 
parks, playgrounds, and schools. Libraries are 
considered an integral part of the educational 
program of public and private schools, of col- 
leges and universities. 

With the growth of libraries and consequent 
specialization, the bond which has kept the 
profession together is a firm conviction that 
books and the reading of them are important in 


a free society. A public library is the com- | 


munity’s embodiment of an urge for knowledge | 
Academic li- | 
braries reflect the entire educational program | 


that is basic in human nature. 
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HELP A MAN 
EARN HIS LIVING 


A community value for your 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 


Writers-——Collectors 
INDEXES AND INDEXING 
by Robert L. Collison 
How to make a good index. Useful for col- 
lectors of films, records, music, hobby items as 
well as professional book indexers. $2.50 


Sales——Advertising 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 1953 
Rates, circulation, for the newspapers, maga- 
zines and journals of the British Common- 
wealth with technical and marketing data. Also | 
lists some 8000 foreign periodicals. $9.50 — 
Architects . 
THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE: 
1500 to 1939 
by Reginald Turnor 


An informed commentary on the history of | - 
architectural style with nearly 200 photographs, | — 
$10.00 - 


engravings and plans. 


Textile Design 
THE COSTUMES OF CHIOS: 
Their development from the 
15th to the 20th Century 
by Philip Argenti | 
111 colored plates and hundreds of text draw- 
ings illustrate both peasant and aristocratic 
dress on the Greek Island famed for its luxury, 
textile production and needlework. 
Limited printing. 

Pottery l 
THE WORK OF THE MODERN 
POTTER IN ENGLAND 
by George W. Digby 

Discussion of history, technique and artistic 


standards. Biographies of outstanding potters |- 


of past 30 years and 64 full page photographs 
of examples, 30 


Dieticians 
VITAMINS: 
A Digest of Current Knowledge 
by Leslie J. Harris 
Source, synthesis, and dietary significance 
of each vitamin. 84 illustrations and 111 struc- 
tural formulae, $3.75 


Public Health Workers ae 

THE CONTROL OF 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

by Hugh Paul, M.D. 

A convenient reference on community and 
household diseases; incidence, cause, diagnosis, 
and control. A particularly valuable chapter 
on the known facts of food poisoning. $9.50 


Prompt delivery from your 
regular supplier or 
John de Graff, Inc. 
64 West 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 
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NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
raąants--wherever 
groups gather-- 
OCheecker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long. 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters--they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


| VALET RACKS © 
Stationary and portable 





_ Commercial, industrial 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 


ment and complete checkrooms. for the offics and the home 


Write for Catalog CK 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET » CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 








For but $1.25* a month... 


The most comprehensive biographical cov- 
erage representative of nationally notewor- 
thy Americans-—-the only one that provides 
both monthly timeliness and automatic 
bound compilation of the non-living. 


THE MARQUIS LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


MONTHLY—(the Supplement, punched 
for binders) 


BIENNIAL—(WHO'S WHO IN AMER- 
ICA) 


DECADEL—( WHO WAS WHO, the de- 
ceased WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 
biographees). 


Acquisition of the two now-published volumes 
of WHO WAS WHEHO—$17.80 to libraries for 
hoth-——provides the last published biographies 
of all deceased (prior to 1950) who were listed 
in the first 26 editions of WHO'S WHO IN 
AMERICA, and carries the coverage of the 
MARQUIS LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BE 
OGRAPHY back to Civil War days. 


* Cost to librariese—write for details 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


Chieago Ii 


Marquis Publications Building 
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of the institution and reinforce teaching at all 
levels by making available materials for inde- 
pendent investigation of potential as well as 
mature scholars. A publie library likewise 
provides materials for the youngest to the old- 
est, from those just beginning to understand 
the world we live in to those whose construc- 
tive citizenship brings recognition by the com- 
munity at large. 

The search a library inspires is an individual 
matter. In an age of mass communication by 
means of the motion picture, radio and tele- 
vision the book may well offer a unique op- 


| portunity for one mind to meet another mind. 
| With a printed page before you, you will learn 


the point of view of one other person, you 
may assimilate his thoughts at your own speed 
and convenience and in solitude. You can 
pause in your reading to make your own 
evaluation, you can turn back and refresh your 
memory of an earlier passage. You can argue 
it out with the author in your own study. — 
Later, you may want to discuss the subject in 
a formalized discussion group or with friends 
who have had a comparable experience with 
the same or another book. 

The freer the society, the greater is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to be informed on 
the issues of the day. The essential qualities 
of citizenship require rational thought and in- 
telligent judgment. Men vary in the intensity 
of their passion for knowledge as well as their 
competence to pursue it. A well selected li- 


_brary offers the opportunity to gain the in- 


formation needed to understand diverging 
points of view on local, national and inter- 
national affairs. A library does not take an 
official position of its own on disputed ques- 
tions and refrains from doing so in the public 
interest. It imposes no thought contro] but _ 
rather encourages an appreciation of the past 
and an understanding of the present. 

A century ago Jewett declared “we are pre- 
eminently a reading people, . . . the generally 
diffused love of reading for the sake of gaining 
information has led to the establishment of a 
large number of libraries... . Reading creates 
the desire to read more, and select reading in- 
creases the desire to read profitably... . An- 
other demand of our peculiar civilization is, 
for the means ef thorough and independent 
investigation. We wish to own no men as 
masters. We intend to re-examine all history 
from our own American standpoint, and we 
must rewrite it, where we find its facts have 
been tortured to teach the doctrines of injustice 
and oppression. The mental activity of this 
country is surveying every field of research, 
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_ literary, scientific, asthetic, industrial and 
- philanthropic. It requires to know what others 
< have done and thought, so that it may itself 
-press farther outward. This country, therefore, 
= demands the means of the amplest research, 
. and this demand must and will be met.”5 

> The American Library Association is stead- 
fast to these principles today. It was founded 
in. 1876 after an abortive effort in 1853. Its 
taproot goes deep, its trunk is sturdy, some of 
-its branches are heavier than others, but not so 
heavy as to bend the tree. It exists to help 
_ the individual librarian and the institutions and 
«the communities in which we serve. It has 
grown through cooperative effort for the 
asion of knowledge through books, and the 
means of access to them. May the Association 
«be as strong and its life as long as the giant 
<= sequoias of California. 




















' Utley. op. cit. p, 139-40. 
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SMITH [from page 349) 


racy, would have to be put to work at the 
local Jevel in our country’s political life betore 
America can fulfill its potentialities and obliga- 
tions in meeting the needs of the people. 

In his twenties and thirties, certain books 
then current influenced him greatly—broad- 
ening his interest from history, philosophy and 
political science, economics and law (by this 
time he had become a certified public account- 
ant and had been admitted to the Georgia 
Bar), to include education, semantics, psychia- 
try and mental health. Among the books that 
stand out in his mind from those years are: 
Everett Dean Martin’s The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education, James Harvey Robinson's 
The Mind in the Making, Bertrand Russell’s 
Education and the Good Life, Dr. Josephine 
Jackson’s Outwitting Our Nerves, and a bit 
later, Karl Menninger’s Man Against Himself 
and Stuart Chase’s numerous books, which 
served well, he thinks, in introducing to the 
man on the street, materia] that otherwise 
would still be gathering dust on library shelves. 

His reading and thinking during those years 
led him on to Freud and Korzybski, for both 
of whom he has a profound respect. He feels 
that these two germinal thinkers may well 
leave on this generation and those to come 
an impact as great as the work of Einstein and 
the other great physical scientists and mathe- 
maticians of this Atomic Age. 





history, biography, government, education, 


semantics, psychiatry and mental health. But 
he does confess to an increasing addiction, at 
the end of a hard day, to the bedtime stories of 
Erle Stanley Gardner and Rex Stout. 


Frank Adams Smith served as Ordinary of Rabun County, Georgia, 
1937-1952. Judge Smith’s library activities during these 16 years 
included pioneering in the Bookmobile movement in Georgia; 
taking part some years ago, as a member of the State Library 
Committee, in the first successful effort to get a State appropria- 
tion in Georgia for the county Hbraries; serving as a member of 
the Georgia Citizens Library Committee; and availing himself 
of every opportunity in his statewide work (where he frequently 
chairs forums and panel discussions on mental health, education 
and allied subjects) te keep the importance and the needs of 
libraries uppermost in the minds of Georgia's citizens and officials. 


Other state offices held by Judge Smith in recent years: 


Member, Georgia Committee of 100 on Education 

First Chairman, Georgia Citizens Council's Committee on Mental 
Health 

Member, Georgia Hospital Advisory Committee 

Member, Board of Managers of the Association of County Con- 
misioners of Georgia for 14 years; Chairman of this Board for 


two years, and Vice President of the Association for one year : l 


Appointed by the Governor, 1951, as Consultant on County Matters 
to the State Tax Revision Committee 


PUBLICITY SCRAPBOOKS 


The John Cotton Dana publicity scrapbooks are 
now available for loan from the Headquarters Li- 
brary, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, M. 


The Free Films you need to illuminate and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified, and sep- 
arately indexed by subject, title and source in 
the New, 1953. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph, Wis. 


One Librarian 


Tells Another 


and now, time-saving MB NUBOOK CARDS are being 
used by school and children’s librarians in 33 states. These 
handy 8x5 cards give you complete buying information 
and cite review references for each of the approximately 
1000 juveniles published each year. Grade level, subject, 
and physical description of each book is alse included. 
MB NUBOOK CARDS come to you alphabetically ar- 
ranged, ready to help you buy. Service for one year is 
only $15. For more information, write to 


Marie Bergren © MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Box 585a, Oak Park, Illinois 






Judge Smith’s interest in novels (except his To Van 
sister Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit) has never Save CD | Pie 
encroached upon his preoccupation with aha 
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A debt is about to be paid—one installment, 
anyway. Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship, 
edited by Emily M. Danton, will be published 
this fall by the American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

The debt of recognition is to those distin- 
=~ guished men and women who played strong 
<- roles in developing American libraries and 
librarianship. There are 18 interestingly 

_ varied sketches in the volume. The gamut 
runs from Charles Harvey Brown’s forthright 
presentation of Clement Walker Andrews, 
organizer and first librarian of the John Crerar 
Libar, to Cora R. Scott’s understanding 
sketch of Alice Sarah Tyler, dean of Western 

=: Reserve’s Library School to 1929 and former 

- ALA President. In between are biographies of 
~~. such important and colorful figures as Arthur 

_.. E. Bostwick, chief librarian of the St. Louis 
< Public Library at the turn of the century (and 
_ first editor of the “American Library Pioneers” 
= series); Miriam Carey, pioneering leader in the 
development of institution libraries; Josephus 
N. Larned, newspaperman, educator, librarian, 
and historian; Richard Rogers Bowker, biblio- 
phile and publisher extraordinary, and, with 
Melvil Dewey and others, blazer of trails that 
led to the formation of the ALA; and 12 other 
outstanding contributors to the profession of 
librarianship. In point of time, their lives 
range from 1836 to 1944, well over a century. 

This title is the first in a series of omnibus 














New ALA Publications 





volumes and will be number 8 in the present 
“American Library Pioneers” series. 


“Give us the Books,” say the children, “Give 
us wings”: title of Part II, Rich The Treasure; 
Public Library Service to Children, to be pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, this fall. 

This quotation epitomizes the main theme of 
the book, which looks back on the beginnings 
(and before the beginnings) of library service 
to children, and looks also to yet unexplored 
vistas of service. | 

The book, by Harriet G. Long, associate pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, illustrates in a straight-forward 
manner the role of the public library and the 
children’s librarian as guiding influences on 


the children of the community, the citizens of __ 


tomorrow. 


Planning the University Library Building, 
originally published by the Princeton Univer- _ 
sity Press in 1949 will be reprinted and re- 


leased by ALA this fall. It is a summary of 
the findings of the Cooperative Committee on 


Library Planning composed of librarians from 
15 colleges and universities plus advisory archi- ` 
tects and administrators. It sets forth the prob- _ 
lems to be solved in planning a university li- 


brary, discusses the solutions suggested, and 


note the advantages and disadvantages of each. & 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on _ 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative 
sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In each 
case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circula- 
tion figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 
1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1952 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1989-100). 


1952 1953 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 93 90 93 92 90 
* Juvenile 47 50 43 52 49 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 33 25 26 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 94 24 25 
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Positions Wanted | 


IBRARIAN wishes to return to the Middle 
est. Have you a position for someone who can 
work with your community organizations, plan 
rojects for children and adults and publicize the 
brary through book talks? Successful experience 

in administering library of 25,000 volumes. M.S. 

in L.S. B 567. l 

WOMAN. B.S. plus B.S. in L.S. Illinois. 13 

- yrs, experience in college library, 3 as cataloger; 

6 yrs. experience as administrator in public library. 

_ Desires return to college or university, catalog or 

-= serials work. B 568. 

SCHOOL Librarian: B.A. and L.S. degree; 

_ thoroughly experienced in all phases of administra- 

tion and organization of school library work; ex- 

_. cellent references. Desires position in charge of 

-school library or as supervisor of school library 
= system. Available September 1. B 555. 

YOUNG man, B.A., A.M. in L.S., three years of 

= library experience, two in university library ref- 

` erence department, desires position as reference 

<o librarian in college or university library. B 570. 

MAN, 33, master’s degree in library science, 

over two years of reference experience, seeks posi- 

= tion as reference assistant in public library. De- 

_ sires to locate in city having population of not over 
100,000. Prefers East or Midwest, B-571. 

WOMAN, B.S., A.B. in L.S., with cataloging 

and college library administration experience, wants 

cataloging position in or near New York City. Pre- 

fers college work. Available Jan. 1, 1954. B 572, 










. 


Positions Open 


COLLEGE library in Midwest needs Circula- 
tion librarian with library degree. Salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. B 565. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian, adult community 

_ service. 40 hour week, benefits, retirement. Sal- 
ary open. Good health, enthusiasm important. 
_ Pleasant living in Toledo suburb. Lucas County 
_ Library, Maumee, Ohio. 
_ LIBRARIAN with library science degree and 
.. experience for an attractive library in a Southern 
© New England industrial town of about 20,000 
- population. Within easy reach of New York City. 
> Endowed library, privately controlled. Forty hour 
week, two weeks cumulative sick leave, a month 
vacation, social security. Salary open. B 566. 
REFERENCE librarian-cataloger: Temporary 





position—1 yr., but may become permanent. Ex- ` 
perienced woman to rework collection of 13,000 . 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Salary ` 
open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box. 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. Se 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 
13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- — 
pends on training and experience. Write for de- 
tails to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of 
Art, Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 


WANTED, general assistant, college and library — 


science degrees, no experience necessary. Generous | 
Salary $3,000-$3,600 depending on. 


vacations. 3 | 
qualifications. Start September 1. Write: Li- _ 


brarian American International College, Springfield 
9, Mass. | | | 

PUBLIC library director wanted. Position open. 
Director Rutherford, N.J. Free Public Library, 
beginning September, 1953. Salary range $4,700- 
$5,500 annually. Apply: Mrs. C. L. Loveridge, ` 
President, Board of Trustees. See 

FIRST assistant cataloger needed. Library. 
school degree, U. S. citizenship, 2 years cataloging 
experience in larger system necessary. Catalog: 
staff of 5 professionals, pleasant, comfortable work. 
ing and living conditions. Salary $3,450, yearly 
increases to $4,200. Vacation, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. | 

ASSISTANT librarian interested in work with | 
children. Beginning salary $3,200. New library 
in fall, Apply: Librarian, East Detroit Public 
Library, East Detroit, Michigan. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian needed for Muscle 
Shoals Regional ae Library science graduate 
sought. Driver already employed. 5 day week, 
month’s vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross hospital 
insurance, Social Security benefits. Salary $3,000. 
Write Mrs, Elinor Arsic, Box 447, Florence, Ala- 
bama. 

CATALOGER wanted by university library, 
Pacific Northwest. Beginning salary dependent 
upon previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week, one month vacation. B 559. 

DO you want a real challenge? A librarian with 
administrative ability is needed for a public library 
in a city of 35,000 in Ilinois, close to St. Louis, 
Mo. A privately endowed library given to the city, 
to be tax-supported, offers a real opportunity to an 
enthusiastic and ambitious person to stimulate in- 
terest in a community which has heretofore had 
limited library service. Salary to be discussed on 
application. B 569. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, start immediately. 
Mornings in elementary schools, afternoons in pub- 
lic library. $2,700-$3,000, depending on experi- 
ence. Apply: Georgia Spinney, Warren Public 
Library, Warren, Penn. : 


Norcgs by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50, Rates for nonmember 


institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
advertise to fill staff positions. 
sent from the Bulletin office. 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutions may 


Payments should not be made until statement is 
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> GENERAL assistant for work in-art-music de- 

partment and. branch. Also Traveling Branch: Li- 
brarian. Library Science degree. No experience 
necessary. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization insurance, etc. Minimum 
salary $3,300. Apply Librarian, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill. 


FOUR attractive openings in historic Norfolk, 
Virginia. Children’s Assistant and Circulation As- 
sistant, Main Library; General Assistant, largest 
_ branch; Librarian for Negro branch, salary range 

- $3,108-$3,720, Thirty-six and one-half hour, five 
day week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 
No written examination. Apply office of Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Virginia. 


HEAD Circulation Dept. Requirements: Library 
degree plus three years library experience. Posi- 
tion open now. 5 day, 38 hour week, 4 week va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Minimum salary 
$3,115, maximum $3,689 plus 6% cost of living 
— bonus, Apply Librarian, Robbins Library, Arling- 
-. ton 74, Mass. 


ENTHUSIASTIC librarian wanted to develop 
audio visual materials and work with young 
people. Town of 36,000, close to Detroit. Sick 
leave, retirement, vacation. Library school re- 
quired. Port Huron Public Library, Port Huron, 
Mich. 


HEAD Librarian in fine Ohio town of 3,000. 
Attractive building with 17,000 volumes. 35 hour 
week, month’s vacation, and retirement. $3,600 
to start, annual increment. E. L. Henes, The 
Enterprise, Wellington, Ohio. 


TWO attractive openings: Children’s librarian 
and a cataloger. Degree required. Experience not 
necessary. Forty hour week; state retirement; one 
month vacation. Salary open. Apply: Librarian, 
Chisholm Public Library, Chisholm, Minn. 


ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
busy department in modern library. Congenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% hours 
from New York, Boston. L.S. degree, $3,200, 
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STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
“The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
@ Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
Prices. 
è Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 
Foreign Branches 
PARIS STUTTGART 














LEIPZIG 






LONDON 
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~ month vacation, 5 day week, customary benefits. 


Write Robert G. Newman, librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Mont. Month vacation, retire- 
ment. 


LOAN-REFERENCE-—suburban Chicago li- 
brary. $3,600 beginning salary for one holding 
L.S. degree or equivalent experience. Five day 
week, one month vacation, sick benefit, excellent 
retirement plan. Winnetka (Il) Public Library. 


REFERENCE and work with adult groups. 40 
hr. wk., month vacation, sick leave, social security. 
Salary $3,000-$4,180. La Crosse Public Library, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Con- 
sultant. L.S., degree, preferably with experience. 
Interest and initiative in special events in field of 
adult education. $3,250 to start plus $150 ad- 
justed compensation. Five day, 38% hour week, 4 
weeks vacation. Morrill Memorial Library, Nor- 
wood, Mass. Progressive library in town 14 miles 
from Boston, 4 miles from station for New York 
trains. 


CATALOGER-Head of Department—medium- 
sized library. State qualifications, experience and 
salary desired. Lane Public Library, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


VERMONT. Position open in small college li- 
brary, Fine opportunity for right person. Newly 
modernized building; good working conditions; 
professional status, holidays and attached perqui- 
sites. Requirements—degree from recognized li- 
brary school, age under 48. For details write 
Victor H. Johnson, Librarian, Norwich University 
Library, Northfield, Vt. 


NEW starting salaries are offered for two open- 
ings in Schools Department of County Library. 
Chief (Librarian IV) $360 and Assistant (Librarian 
II) $311. Professional library science degree and 
experience required. Apply Civil Service Office, 
236 Third Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 


CHIEF Cataloger for excellent small public li- 
brary, San Joaquin Valley, California. 40 hour 
5 day week, vacation, sick leave. Typist provided. 
New salary schedule: $4,056 and up, ten-step scale. 
Library Science degree. Apply: Librarian, Coal- 
inga District Library, Coalinga, Calif. 


PROGRESSIVE metropolitan library invites ap- 
plications from qualified librarians who wish to 
participate in its rapidly expanding program. Op- 
portunities in all phases of public library work. 
Rapid advancement for librarians with initiative 
who enjoy working with people. Special training 
for leadership. Month vacation, sick leave. New 
York State Retirement Plan. Starting salary $3,565 
with annual increments. Write to Mrs. Eleanor 
Smith, Personnel Director, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
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its the 
new 
Microca rd 








NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 97” x 1016", 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 





Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 


Write 
For complete infor- 
mation and price list THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


of all models. 





BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. ot England to produce a similar reader. 
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RETURN POSTAGE 


GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


50 E. HURON ST. 


September 


October 


October 





Sometimes you can see ahead by looking back 


Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship 
Emily M. Danton, ed. September 1953. 


Pays biographical tribute to 18 distinguished men and women who played 
strong roles in developing American libraries and librarianship, in creating new 
techniques, in evolving new theories—in lifting librarianship from a job to a 
profession. The important and colorful figures sketched are: Clement Walker 
Andrews, Sarah B. Askew, Arthur E. Bostwick, Richard Rogers Bowker, Miriam 
E. Carey, Jennie M. Flexner, James L. Gillis, J. C. M. Hanson, Caroline Maria 
Hewins, Josephus Nelson Larned, Henry Eduard Legler, Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly, Ernest Cushing Richardson, Minerva Sanders, Katharine Lucinda Sharp, 
Elizabeth Putnam Sohier, Mary L. Titcomb, Alice Sarah Tyler. This is the first 
in a series of omnibus volumes and Number 8 in the present ‘American Library 
Pioneers" series. 200 p. $4.25 


The first 7 individual biographies that comprise the series are: |. John 
Shaw Billings; 2. Samuel Swett Green; 3. Charles Ammi Cutter; 4. Por- 
' trait of a Librarian, William Howard Brett; 5. John Cotton Dana; 6. Mel- 
vil Dewey; 7. Charles Coffin Jewett. No. 1-6, $2.75 each; No. 7, $3.50 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture. 
Sidney Ditzion. 1947. 


A review of the free library movement in New England and the Middle 
States during the latter part of the 19th century. For the librarian, so- 
ciologist, historian. 261 p. $5. 


Sometimes the future is outlined 


Rich the Treasure; Public Library Service to Children 
Harriet G. Long. October 1953. Price to be announced. 


Reviews the role of the public library in the life of the child and shows how 
the library's contribution may be made increasingly effective. Illustrates the 
guiding influences of the public library and the children's librarian on the 
children of the community, the citizens of tomorrow. 96 p. 


County and Regional Library Development 


Gretchen K. Schenk. October 1953. Price to be announced. 


The definitive work on the administration and operation of county and regional 
libraries, the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and 
their relationship to local government. 288 p. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO || 
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IBRARIANS, bless their 
hearts, make many helpful 
suggestions for improving 

Compton’s, and occasionally one 
of them hands us a beautiful and 
entirely unsolicited bouquet. 

One such came recently from the Super- 
intendent of Children’s Work in a large 
city library. We were talking about the difh- 
culty of giving new and often untrained 
assistants a feeling for the great literature 
of childhood. 

“I start them off with a group of Comp- 
ton articles,’ said this librarian. “First, 
Anne Carroll Moore’s article on Literature 
for Children and the second section of the 
article on Reading (Frances Clarke Sayers). 
They read the article on Mythology (Say- 
ers), the one on Folklore (Carl Carmer), 
the material on Storytelling (Mary Gould 
Davis and Anne Carroll Moore), and some 
of the biographies of great classical writers 
and story collectors like Hans Christian 
Andersen and the Grimm Brothers. I give 
each new assistant a copy of ‘Seven Stories 
High’ and encourage her to read as many 
books as possible.” 

Where this librarian went from there I 
don’t know, but certainly any assistant who 
has gone thus far is ready for the new 
“Critical History of Children’s Literature” 
and “The Unreluctant Years.” 

Not all the bouquets flung in our direc- 
tion recently have come from the children’s 





omment 


field. Leonard Kirkpatrick, librar- 
ian of the University of Utah, 
wrote—with permission to quote— 
of the student who was fearful of 
flunking a final examination in a 
course on the philosophy of art. “I 
recommended that she read the article on 
Fine Arts in Compton's. She studied it, and 
told me that it really contained most of the 
principles discussed in the course.” The 
article saved the day. This student passed. 

Then there was an appreciative story I 
got first hand from the manager of a well- 
known clinic and hospital. He was up for 
appointment to some board or committee 
having to do with civil defense. A pre- 
requisite for the appointment was an ex- 
amination covering the atom and the basic 
principles of atomic energy. 

“Thanks to Compton's I am in,” he re- 
ported. “I locked myself up for a week end 
with the set and studied text and graphs 
until the symbols danced in my head.” 

Yesterday our Arkansas manager told me 
of a call from a bank in one of that state's 
cities. One of the officers ordered a set of 
@ompton’s, “For your children, I suppose?” 
asked the manager. “No, for the bank,” 
was the reply. “We asked the public library 
what to buy. The librarian said Compton's.” 

If this column includes too many bou- 
quets, just lay it to early autumn nostalgia 
for spring and summer flowers. Didn’t you 
hate to see them go? 

LIEL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Hi, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. 
25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 


In the modernization of the reading room at 
the Kansas City Public Library, all the old 
tables were replaced, for greater comfort and 


This IDEA from 


The exclusive “Apronless” table, a major 
advancement in new equipment for the 
modern library, gives three more inches 
of knee room below the table top. Yet 
the table surface is only 29” from the 
floor instead of the conventional 30"; the 
result of LLB’s unique corner construction 
that gives utmost rigidity without the 
use of aprons. 

LB’s “Apronless” tables are made in 


Library Bureau 
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easier reading, by these new “Apronless”™ 
tables, exclusive with Library Bureau. 
* Patented 


ibrary Bureau... 


sizes to meet the varied requirements of 
all libraries, and provide greater work- 
ing effectiveness, greater beauty, and 
longer life. 

For full information about this new 
table and other library equipment, 
phone your local Remington Rand 
Library Specialist, or write: Room 1283, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Ask for 
Folder LB604. 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcar 

firmly and always in “square.” 











Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 
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NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 





Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974” x 1016”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model GA (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 








THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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: Letters from 
-f Our Readers 


FREE FOR ALL 





= Library Equipment and Supplies 

| want to write and congratulate you on the 
“Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies” 
~- which was included in the July-August issue. 

_ This feature will be of inestimable use to li- 
. brarians and I suggest that it be published every 
six months, 





Epwin T. Coman, Jr., librarian 
University of California, Riverside. 


© The listings of “Guide to Library Equipment 
-and Supplies” and the directory of “Trade Names” 
in the July-August ALA Bulletin are most helpful. 
HELENE H. Rocers, assistant state librarian 
Illinois State Library 


0 Thank you for sending us marked copy of the 

© ALA Bulletin. We do appreciate your listing En- 

. richment Records in your Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 

Mantua Hupp.esron, director 

Enrichment Records 

246 Fifth Ave., New York 


Thanks very. much for the Guide to Library 
Equipment & Supplies, and Trade Names. Also 
for Mr. D’Alessendro’s helpful article. - 

Sister M., EONE, 
librarian 

College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Your July-August issue is in my hand and I 
have checked some of the entries in your classified 
directory. I know it was not intentional, but I was 
disappointed not to find this Company listed under 
“Magazines—Back Numbers.” 

Joan C. Evans 
H. W. Wilson Co. 
New York 


In the July-August issue of the Bulletin we were 
pleased to see the name of Stechert-Hafner listed 
in “Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies” 
beneath the heading Book Importers. However, 
in addition to importing books, Stechert-Hafner is 
one of the leading firms in this country which 
handles magazine subscriptions, and supplies out- 
of-print books and magazine back numbers. 

When a revised edition is published, may we 
have a listing under all four categories? 

Dominick COPPOLA 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
New York 


Plans for a revised edition next year are under 
way.—Ed. 


OCTOBER, 1953 


Americana: 
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Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 


VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger . $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 - 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 


HPEY. 
COWAN: A a ob Of The History of 


7,80 


California And The Pacific Coast - 15.00 
FIELD: indian Bibliography 10.00 - 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi _ 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars i 5:00. 
LARNED: The Literature of American History 15.00. 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of "49° s00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.060 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 

Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks ~ . 5,00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.06 
VICTOR: The River OF The West 7.50 
WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 

By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 15,00 
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- WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
POPHAM, RICHARD A. Dovelemental 
Plant Anatomy $4.50 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's i 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.78 


$0 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many "out-of-print," 
offering an od 7 aoa ee to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


fn 


Og 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





















Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published 
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jgned ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, “At the Head of the Class,” is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime-—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 












Please send me, without 
obligation, Britannica 


LOPAEDIA. BRIT 
425 North Michigan Avenue + 





graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—ail fit together-—making BJ's 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “At the Head 
of the Class.” It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 


tionally easy payment terms. 
y l N C. 





Chicago 11, Illinois 





Encyciopacdia Britannica, Inc., Dept. AB-1, 425 Ns. Michigan Avenue, Chicago £4, HHnois 
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S y ive. jst oe over the Guide to Library 
-Equipment and Supplies in the ALA Bulletin. It 
F badly needed and I, for one, will find it 
most helpful. I do wish one other thing had been 
-ineluded: where and how to get a Cutter Table. 
F “unny thing, the information just doesn’t seem to 
be available. Or I can’t find it. 
| E. Hucw BeuyMenr, librarian 
Bethany (W.Va.) College 


| w e are informed that Cutter Tables are sup- 
plied by H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield 5, Mass. 
—Ed. 









Advertising Results 


I thought you would like to know that we have 
been very happy with the results secured from 
‘the insertion of advertisements for help wanted 
‘in the last two issues of the ALA Bulletin. 
Through these ads we have had inquiries from 
fifteen applicants, three of which we have em- 
ployed and will join our staff September Ist. I 
think m anyone would be pleased with these 
alts! 






ANDRE 5, NIELSEN 
o librarian 
Evanston (JL) Public Library 





National Fund 
Let the American Library Association and the 
Various state associations back their call for the 
: for intellectual freedom, by establishing a 
al fund to help the victims of reaction. Let 
m furthermore form a committee of librarians 
vill consider their duty to find re-employment 
for the victims of such reaction. Without such 
mutual aid the whole fight is a farce. 
Lee H. Grecory, librarian 
Presque Isle County ‘Library 
Rogers City, Mich. 








cae Reports 


(In answer to editors comment, July-August 
Bulletin, that copies of Bulletin were sent to two 
prospective ALA members.—Ed.} 


Both: joined. Both attended the convention and 
institute for children’s librarians in June. They 
enjoyed themselves so much they want to go to 
ev ey: ALA Convention in the future! 

Lenore M. Gorpon, head 
Boys & Girls Library 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Skip-tracing 

Mr. Brockman’s letter in the July-August issue 
regarding library service in cases where use for 
skip-tracing i is Ree poses an interesting ques- 
tion. 
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It seems to me that any user is entitled to use 
of any public material in the library until his aims 
are definitely shown to bear the marks of illegal- 
itv. Since credit granting is a legitimate business 
I consider debt collection equally within the law. 

If Mr. Brockman is referring to requests for 
information from the library's registration files, I 
would consider the divulging of any such informa- 
tion highly unethical. To me both the registration 
information, and any information as to borrowings 
of an individual are a matter between the library 
and the patron. I consider that any requests for 
information as to who has a specific book in circu- 
lation must be refused. . , 

GEORGE F. Jones, reference assistant 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) Public Library 


Circulation Routine 


The Bloss article, “Is Book Flow Too Slow?” 
interested me because some four or five years ago 
I began work on a master’s paper... on the topic 
“The Process Chart As A Scientific Management 
Device for the Improvement of Circulation Rou- 
tines.” After doing a bibliographic first chapter 
I dropped the idea, for various reasons, but I did 
find a great deal of evidence that even so simple 
and elementary a gadget as a process-chart could 
quickly improve almost any circulation routine. I 
hope the Bloss proposal becomes an actuality, 

“Lt M. Osoier, librarian 
Idaho State College 






The article “Is Book Flow Too Slow?” by Mr. | 
Bloss in the July-August issue strikes me as one of 
the best suggestions in a long time. It seems a 
legitimate and valuable project for the ALA to 
undertake and I sincerely hope that means can be 
found to carry out this proposal for an industrial 
management survey of book processing in libraries. 
Much of its success would depend on the choice 
of librarians and industrial engineers who could 
understand each other. The final results should 
be expressed in library terms. 

AUDREY SMITH, assistant chief 
Acquisitions Division 
U. of Wash. Library, Seattle 


Definition of Bulletin? 


The improvements in the Bulletin to this point 
reflect the fact that they have been directed toward 
making it bright and attractive rather than toward 
defining its purpose. Briefly, I think it should be 
limited to official and personal news, reports, and 
announcements of the Association and its mem- 
bership. There are enough journals now devoted 
to the substantive matter of librarianship so that, 
if articles are included at all, they should be 
limited to discussions of the Association’s activities 
or to matters of only the broadest concern to the 
profession as a whole. 

W. L. WILLIAMSON 
Chicago Graduate Library School 












Magic-Mend — the wonder adhesive 
that repairs books and binds peri- 
odicals in a few minutes for only a 
few cents —is now available in a 
handy plastic squeeze bottle. To use, 
point spout... squeeze... spread 
adhesive with side of applicator top. 
That's all. Quick. Simple. Economical. 
No brush required. 

Half-pint of Magic-Mend in new 
plastic bottle . . $1.95 postpaid 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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remarkable MAGIC-MEND in 
convenient new container / 
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“Serving Librarians Is Qur Business” 


 Non-bombicid, et al 
- As all good catalogers know, Dewey Decimal 
_ Classification, Fourteenth Edition, is not perfect. 
< Here’s a startling example of this truth. 
~~ On page 1593 of the Fourteenth Edition index, 
the prefix “non” inadvertently has been left off all 
the main headings following “non-bombicid silk!” 
Now we can all stop worrying about the classifi- 
cation of “Noncombatants in World War I”, “Non- 
sense”... etc., ete, 
Ince KaurMan, cataloger 
University of Florida Library 
Worrying?—Ed. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


The radio spot announcements mailed monthly 
to hundreds of libraries by Len Arnold, ALA pub- 
licist, are a godsend, and some libraries are helping 
us all by mailing their own spots for inclusion in 
the circular. 


Spot announcements are buckshot. They give 


os Books. ... and Sow ice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
oes ca | i f Library, School and College book orders. 


3 : E We welcome your patronage ... and the opportunity to serve you, 


© 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. © Chicago 11, Ilinois 


the library impact in all nooks and corners of the 


community. People do hear them—we know, 
> because they ask about the services advertised. 
~ Here in Columbus, O., nine radio and TV sta- 
tions gobble some 20 library spot announcements 
. each week—more than ALA can possibly supply. 
— Hf any library which uses numerous spots will send 
me copies of their spots whenever they are written, 
I will reciprocate by sending copies of ours as they 
are written. 
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Here's a chance for all-round cooperation for 
fresh ideas in a vital medium. 

Tuomas W. Harris, JR. 

director, Public Relations 

Columbus, O. Public Library 





American Heritage Staff Appointments 


Leonard Freedman, who served as Los — 


Angeles Area Coordinator in the project last 
year, has been appointed leadership training 
assistant. Patricia Kenny, librarian of the 
Stapleton Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed assistant in charge 
of program planning. 

Mr. Freedman had been teaching courses in 
American government and political institutions, 
while carrying on graduate study in political 
science at the University of California. His 
undergraduate work was principally at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Miss Kenny was graduated from Notre Dame 
College of Staten Island (N.Y.) and from the 
Columbia School of Library Service, in 1945. 
She has served five years with the New York 
Public Library. For the last four years she was 
a leader in a Great Books Program and during 
1952-53, served as counsellor to Great Books 
and American Heritage discussion leaders on 
Staten Island. 
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Expert Help with Library Planning 
Problems...without Obligation! 


YOUR LIBRARY layout problems are given 
prompt attention by G/W trained library 
engineers. This service is available to all 
libraries—architects, librarians, and lH- 
brary committees—-to help develop eff- 
cient plans and installations. 


PLANNED LAYOUTS are prepared to make 
the best possible use of floor and wall 
space through effective arrangement of 
stacks, shelving, seating, and work areas. 










SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





THIS “ONE SOURCE” service offers a 
complete line of library equipment — 
G/W Vision Line Wood Library Equip- 
ment, including TECHNIPLAN modular 
office equipment for processing depart- 
ments—-and the Snead Bookstack System 
to meet expanding and changing needs 
... easily and economically. 


Get the facts about this G/W 
library Planning Service... 
and the complete line of G/W 
Library Equipment. Write Con- 
tract Division, Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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_ world. it carries official news of the 
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Treasure Trove 
Illustrated Covers — 


Books on your shelves look like real reading fun 
when you rebind with gay, colorful Treasure 
Trove covers. These faithful painstaking repro- 
ductions of the publisher’s original jacket and 
cover artwork are printed in a wide variety of 
brilliant inks on beautiful colored buckram with 
deep shadings, bright highlights to fill your 
shelves with eye-catching color. Each title is 
given, careful, individual study to determine 
which combination of inks and buckram covers 
will give the book the greatest eye-appeal .. . 
which combination will add the most interest to 
the title. This studied use of color is another plus 
value you get in Treasure Trove Illustrated cov- 
ers... yet they cost no more than ordinary covers. 
Typical examples of some of the many color com- 
binations available are shown at the left, 


For a free sample Treasure Trove 
Cover without obligation, write 
today. 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC. 





BOX 1413 * DES MOINES 5, IOWA 
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With this issue the Bulletin is no longer limiting its classified 
advertising section to personnel notices. Wants, offers and other 
_ announcements will be accepted and published at standard rates. 
< Although it is questionable that this issue’s single additional entry 
-= constitutes an expansion, experience indicates that the need for the 
additional service exists and that the entire section will grow. 
These facts in themselves hardly warrant comment here, but one 
of the reasons lying behind them may. Several ALA member 





have expressed the opinion that notices should 
-be published in the Bulletin free of charge 
: upon the request of an individual member. In 
-part the opinion is based upon the theory that 
-a membership periodical which does not so 
_ serve the individual is inadequately perform- 
-ing its function. : 

- This line of reasoning may at first seem too 
_ patently misconceived to merit further atten- 
tion. Obviously an organization of twenty 
thousand members is a little large to handle 
tête-a-tête. But at least one argument makes 
an appeal from superficiality. If the individ- 
uals request is of such a nature that the results 
may well eventuate in an important contribu- 
tion to the library world, what then? For 
example, the request might ask for general 
library assistance on a research problem highly 
important to some critical library study or 
evaluation. 

In our opinion notices of this sort should 
have Bulletin space freely available to them. 
Along with all other editorial copy, however, 
there is always considerable risk that any one 
of them may, at the last moment, be knocked 
out of print by the dollar demands of advertis- 
ing. The picture becomes more complicated 
when one of two or more such notices must be 
sacrificed. Who, as the reference librarian 
“asks, is competent to judge the relative impor- 
: tance of an individual request? 

Unfortunately, the quantitative argument 
_does nothing to solve the problem. Assuming 
- that such individual requests would be irregu- 
lar, few and far between, this reasoning sug- 
| gests that the total amount of space required 
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could scarcely interrupt a publication schedule. — 
To those who have had no publication experi- ` 
ence, the argument may make good sense; to ` 
those who have, it does not. It is precisely 
such irregular requests that rank high in their 
ability to disrupt a publication schedule. 
Notices that may or may not arrive can have 
little relation to the reservation of space. And, 
again, paid advertising enforces a high rate of 
mortality on all editorial copy, even when reser- 
vations have been made. 

Of course, classified advertising is not by 
itself a legitimate answer to the problem. It 
provides an additional channel, however, which 
should be called to the attention of the indi- 
vidual concerned. It gives him an opportunity, 
should free space prove unavailable, to insure 
the printing of his notice. For when he chooses 
this channel, the notice takes its place in the 
category of paid advertising and cannot be 
ousted by any amount or kind of other editorial 
or advertising copy. Its scheduled publication 
is guaranteed. 

Such a one-two solution may not be adequate 
or satisfactory, but it seems to be the only prac- 
tical one under the circumstances. — 

In order to be of further service to the indi- 
vidual member, whatever his publication re- 
quest may be, Bulletin rates have been set 
nearly at cost. In fact, there is some appeal, 
as far as rates and payment are concerned, to 
the individual who wants a “notice of serious 
purpose” to appear in print. For he, too, re- 
gardless of his objectives, normally expects to 
benefit in one way or another. 
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The ALA Executive Board will hold its Fali meeting in Chicago, Uctober 19-21. 
Important items on the docket include: the 1953-54 budgets, a review of the 
Publishing Department, consideration of alternative placement plans developed 
by a subcommittee of the Board on Personnel Administration, end the proposal 
from the Division of Cataloging and Classification for the establishment of a 
division Headquarters Office. It is likely that the Budget Committee will meet 
in Chicago Sunday, October 18. The Committee on Divisional Relations alse plans 
to meet in Chicago on October 16-17. 





Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof will be the theme of Columbia 
University's Bicentennial in 1954. A panel exhibit on the theme has been pre- 
pared and travelling sets of the exhibit consisting of twenty-six of the panels 
are available for loan to libraries and other interested institutions. A bro- 


_ chare prepared for those who view the exhibit is available from Columbia at a 


cost of twenty cents each in quantities of twenty-five to one hundred or for 

-. seventeen and a half cents each in larger quantities. Whether or not the ex- 
hibit is displayed in your library or your community, you will find the brochure 
an excellent treatment of the theme and it is highiy recommended for your atten- 
tion. 


Programs for many interesting fall meetings of state and regional library asso- 
ciations tempt us always with the opportunity to talk with librarians and to 

profit from the interesting and effective programs. In between preparations for 
the Executive Board's Fall meeting I am planning to attend the following meetings: 
New England Library Association on September 30 and October 1; South Dakota Library 
Association on October 2; and the Minnesota Library Association on Uctober 3. I 
will also attend the meeting of the Georgia Library Association October 22-24. 


Visitors to Headquarters during the past month have included President Ludington 














n and Second Vice rresident Martin. 


L remain very_appreciative of the invitation which enabled me to represent ALA 
at the meeting of Latin American agricultural librarians held at Turrialba, 

. Costa Rica. since I was not able to remain for the final week and believing ae 
- that the members of ALA will be much interested in the meeting, I persuaded Mrs. < 


Josephine Mayol, formerly active in agricultural library work in Cuba, presently ` 


on the steff of the Miami, Florida, Public Library and a participant in the "Re- 
union" to be a guest contributor to this column and provide an account of the 
meeting. Mrs. Mayol, who has also served as an ALA Councilor from the Cuban 
Library Association, agreed to do this and her account follows: 


"Under the sponsorship of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 

. in Turrialba, Costa Rica, and under the technical direction of its SIG (servicio 
de Intercambio Cientifico) directed by Armando Samper, there took place a unique 
agricultural librarians! workshop ("Reunion Tecnica de Bibliotecarios Agricolas') 
which lasted from August 17 through September 4. This meeting was made possible 
- through the collaboration of the ran American Union Library, the Library of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and UNESCO. These organizations were representated 
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by Arthur E. Gropp, Marietta Daniels, Ralph Shaw, and Carlos Victor Penna. The > 
<- Rockefeller Foundation offered the Institute a grant to pay for the transportation | 
_ of the participants, and its representative, Dorothy Parker, was also responsible 
for, ‘technical assistance. 





Twenty-two Latin American agricultural librarians from Brazil, Mexico, Columbia, 
Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Argentina, El Salvador, Venezuela, 
o Chile, Nicaragua and Coste Rica, as well as a representative from the Caribbean a 
Commission Library, ‘attended by invitation. Because of their interest. and exper- 
_ dence in the problems connected with libraries and bibliographical | resources, 

© gome scientists and investigators who were also present discussed problems from 
> the point of view of persons which the library serves. 


: The purpose of the 'Reunion! was: 'To offer an opportunity to exchange ides and 
< experience in relation to the organization, administration | and maintenance of i 
- agricultural libraries with the following objectives in vies: 1. To obtain the E 
maximum use of the materials and facilities available so that. efficient service 

. and continuous progress be made possible in accordance with the resources of the _ 
Library; 2. To stimulate the use of uniform methods of classification, catalog- | 





dng, indexing, etc.; and 3. To promote cooperation among librarians, profession- 
SRL collaboration, and the use of modern facilities in scientific Tatecconmnioas ene 
_ tion among the different institutions. ' 


- Tne material under discussion was divided into two general groups, one group 

< gtudied the technical processes of agricultural libraries (Internal Relations); 
the other was concerned with the services offered by agricultural libraries (Ex- 
- ternal Relations). Each group was subdivided into two committees, with specific 
. projects to study and develop. 


Much was accomplished in the three weeks of intensive work. Future projects such 
ap the compilation of a Latin American bibliography of agriculture; the establish- 






a list of sub-headings in Spanish for agricultural libraries, etc. were some of 
the final recommendations of the 'Reunion.' The major problem, however, was to 
find a means through which these things could be accomplished after the meeting 
was over. At the request of the Coordinating Committee, David Clift drafted and 
-` presented a proposal to the group that they should form into an organization for 
‘this purpose. This solution was eagerly accepted and an association ~ one of the 


most valuable and immediate results of the meeting - was formed under the name of 


-AIBA ('tAsociacion Interamericana de Bibliotecarios Agricolas!) with Headquarters 
at the Institute at Turrialba. Manoel Ernesto Zink, librarian from Campina, Sao 

i Paulo, Brazil, was elected first President and Angelina Martinez, librarian of 
the Institute, was appointed Secretary. Recognition of mutual problems and organ- 
ization of the AIBA are the concrete results of the meeting. With hard work and 

- continuing exchange of ideas, expansion of membership, definite change of attitude, 
and improvement of Latin American agricultural libraries wili be benefits to be 
realized. This meeting could very well be a model for Latin Americen Librariens 


in other fields." 
Drvid Hebe 


David H. Clift 
September 11, 1953 Executive Secretary 


ing: of a union catalog for agricultural libraries in Latin America; compilation of | 
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ncourage youthful eagerness to learn. . 





As a librarian you realize that you make learning 
more attractive for impatient young students when 
you make research easier. 

You know, also, that students will find the right 
answers to most questions in the 30-volume Encyclo- 
pedia AMERICANA. They may come to you with only 


a faint clue to the word or subject they are pursuing. 
You send them to The AMERICANA Index in confi- 


dence that they'll find what they want quickly. 
You make initial research projects so pleasant and 


rewarding that students form the habit of using au- 
thoritative reference material — a habit that will be 


useful to them all their lives. 

One University librarian writes: “The AMERI- 
CANA excels other encyclopedias. The style of writing 
is uniformly direct and clear.” 

“American in spirit, The AMERICANA consults 
more American authorities, has more signed articles 


by American leaders in all fields, contains more Ame 
ican statistical, biographical, scientific, and bibli 
graphical material than any other work,” repor 
another University librarian. 

“Junior high school teachers and students are ju 
as pleased with The AMERICANA as teachers œ 
pupils of the senior high school,” says a Publie Sche 
superintendent. 


Look at The AMERICANA through the eyes of 
student ... and you'll refer students first to T 
AMERICANA as the likeliest source for the answ 
to any question! Write today for your FREE copy 
the beautifully illustrated 36-page booklet. Addres 


The Educational Division 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





oI did. 








The Side of the Angels 





ONE pay in December of last year, I re- 
~ ceived a telegram from a professional friend 
_ of mine in New York which said, “We have 
just read your testimony before the Committee 
_ on Pornographic Literature and it delights us 
that you are on the side of the angels.” 
That was comforting after a hard week's 
work. But, as clippings began to pour in 
concerning my testimony until nearly two 
thousand of them were crowding my files or 
_ overflowing the wastebaskets, I began to won- 
der if the angels had as difficult a time in 
getting their points across to human beings as 
I wondered if their words were so 
often quoted out of context. As the publicity 
mushroomed and letters debating my testimony 
piled up, I grew steadily sorrier for people 
who lined up with the angels, 

That word was a misnomer, as far as I was 
concerned, according to many letters. One 
correspondent wrote angrily that I must be a 
frustrated old maid—so wide of the mark! 
Others went into long arguments to prove 
that they did not think censorship of literature 
wise or necessary. Neither did I. I had 
given a year to research in the magazine field, 
revised an article six times, and traveled across 
_ the country once or twice to try to help in the 
_ proof that political censorship of printed mat- 
ter was inadvisable. 

During those weeks I sometimes felt a fool 
_ for my pains, certainly never an angel. Yet I 
- would do it all over again. For in that diffi- 
cult, painfully exposed period, I learned more 
about the national concern and confusion over 
the outpouring of objectionable magazines 
_ than I could have found out in any other way. 
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MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


_in the Readers Digest. 









-è 


Do 


From the angry beratings, the sticky prais 
the innumerable requests to head this or tł 
group which was girding up its beliefs an 
going out to fight pornography, and especial 
from many considerate and thoughtful letters 
on the subject, I got a cross-section of the 
public thinking about “Filth on the News- 
stands,” as the editors had titled my piece 


The project in the beginning had been to - 
make a careful examination of any lewd ma- 
terial on the newsstands, as well as of its 
origins and methods of distribution. There > 
was no commitment to an article on the sub- - 
ject, unless a body of facts or resultant opin- — 
ions on corrective action should seem to make- 
a printed piece useful. The situation was one ~ 
with which most librarians are thoroughly fa- _ 
miliar. A great many magazines with lewd 
covers and contents were being published. > 
They were being retailed in such numbers _ 
that the display of them was crowding other — 
magazines, which printed good literature and 
sound facts, off the newsstands. ae 

This I quickly found to be true. One day 
in a great railway station in Chicago I looked 
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at a newsstand from a distance of a few feet, 
and did not see on display one magazine 
which would be bought for the reading room 
of a public library in the United States. Dis- 
tributors furnished me with a great deal of 
data concerning the mechanism back of the 
newsstand business, so that after a few months 
I was quite accurately informed as to the 
set-up and working of that enormous trade 
and the profits which come from it. 


Who Reads Them? 


With the aid of a secretary I studied the 
laws which affected publication and transpor- 
tation of printed matter, including some which 
were pending. In the meantime research 
workers from the Readers Digest did some 
statistical work in various army camps, high 
schools, penal institutions, small towns and 


- big cities to find out who constituted the 


readership of what are called the “girly maga- 
zines.” The result was stated in the article I 
wrote and’ was never refuted, that the demand 
permeates every social group. My own in- 
quiries proved that people often buy such 
magazines and tear off the covers before they 
leave the stands so that they will not be seen 
carrying the pictures of naked girls. We also 
found that in inland towns, as well as in lake 
ports and camps, such magazines were read 
by a surprisingly large percentage of magazine 
stand patrons. 

The field of magazine and pocket book 
censorship had already been entered by bands 
of outraged citizens in almost every region of 
the country. Most of these were convinced 
crusaders, many equipped with the best: in- 
tensions but also a tendency to act too hastily. 
Magazine stands had been raided, bundles of 
lewd periodicals burned, and lists of paper 
books, which sometimes included the works 
of writers of great renown, had been pres- 
sured from the newsstands. On the other 
hand, those who feared and hated any kind 
of restraint on print were arming themselves 
in various communities for a fight to the end 
against thought control. 

The remaining subjects which were to be 
explored under my assignment were these. 
Were the magazines in question really lewd 
and pernicious or merely cheap and silly? Did 
they have an actual effect on the minds and 
the conduct of those who read them habitually? 

The answer to the first question is that there 
are an enormous number of magazines offered 
for general sale which do affront decency. 
They suggest perversion at times and invari- 
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ably play up sex in an unrealistic and falsified 
way. As to the actual effect on readers, there 
are two schools of thought, each commanding 
respect. One maintains that such reading 
had not been proven to translate itself into 
vicious action. The other, including experi- 
enced juvenile court judges, says that it does. 

Canadian citizens were up in arms about 
this as were so many in the United States. 
Local ordinances with the sharpest possible 
teeth in them were being written and passed. 
Picking a sure path of judgment through all 
these well-meant efforts was not easy. But 
by the time my associates and I had studied 
the matter for months, with all the evidence 
we could gather, it seemed obvious that, if 
something were not done to clean up the 
newsstands, we could not avoid sporadic local 
censorship, and ultimately, if some pressures 
became strong enough, we might have it on 
the state or national level. 

There was no doubt in my mind, nor in 
the minds of the editors with whom I con- 
sulted, that political censorship was a bad 
thing, whether on the local, state or national 
level. It still amazes me that I should have 
to declare myself on that point, as so fre- 
quently was necessary, even after the publica- 
tion of the piece in the Readers Digest, and 
after my testimony in Washington when I 
said the above in the same words. But, un- 
fortunately, outspoken condemnation of some 
types of magazines as unfit for circulation in 
decent communities seems to many people to 
be equivalent to a cry for censorship. 

No area in the public mind in the United 
States is more tender or sensitive than that 
which concerns censorship of the printed word. 
The recent uproar over burning some books in 
our libraries abroad and taking others off the 
shelves has proved that once more. All li- 
brarians knew it anyway. There are few 
public libraries~and I state this as a trustee of 
those in my own city—where, at some time or 
other, the staff, the board of trustees, or some 
patrons have not brought up the question of 
removal or concealment of certain books, and 
some very famous ones. A moral code or 
religious belief, affronted by the purchase or 
presence of a certain volume in a public li- 
brary, can create a stormy situation. Heads 
even roll occasionally. 

But librarians believe, along with most 
writers, that censorship serves no useful pur- 
pose. They realize better than others the 
great variations in public standards of taste, 

(Angels .. . Page 420) 
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= -DURING RECENT YEARS, in spite of the 
_ changes in our outward way of life, there has 

been a growing urge to understand our past. 
= Perhaps the police-state challenges to those 
© values which we once accepted unquestion- 
_ ingly, have given us the need to review and 
to reassess the basic fibre of American tradi- 
tions, i 
©- During these years much research and in- 
_ genuity have helped us to recapture some of 
_ the very feeling of the past. Illinois’ restora- 
tion of New Salem, like the restoration of 
-Jeffersons Monticello, is an example of the 
skill used to this end. But of course above 
all, our better understanding stems from that 
_. vast stream of new volumes which have given 
us revealing insights into the motives of our 
forefathers. The public seems insatiable in 
~ its thirst for sidelights on our great men, and 
- especially on those supreme figures, Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 
= -For a long time Jefferson was ignored or 
-disparaged by the conservative historians of 
the North, but during the last twenty-five 
years there has been a large addition to our 
knowledge of him. Claude Bowers led the 
way with his brilliant Jefferson and Hamilton 
which outlined the basic conflict between these 
men. In brief, Jefferson championed indi- 
vidual liberty and the weak, while Hamilton 
wanted to vest all power in a tight hierarchy 
of the rich and well born. Bowers followed 
up this magnificent work with his Young Jef- 
ferson and. Jefferson in Power, and now he 
has only one more volume on the sage of 
Monticello. 

More recently, Dumas Malone has launched 
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another fine biography, of which two volumes 
have appeared. Jefferson the Virginian covers 
the first forty years of his life up to his de- 
parture for France in early 1784, and Jef ` 
ferson and the Rights of Man presents his 
eight years in France on the eve of the French — 
Revolution, and his service as Secretary of — 
State. This work may well become the classic 
biography. Other books which deserve at- 
tention are Marie Kimball’s on the early period 
of Jefferson’s lite, Adrienne Koch’s on the in- 
tellectual relationship between Jefferson and 
Madison and Julian Boyd’s able study of 
successive steps in the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. These: volum 
should all be kept in every public and priv: 
library, but beside them should stand the 
definitive and voluminous edition of Jeffer- 
sons writing which is now coming off the- 
presses of Princeton University under Mr. 
Boyd's competent editorship. | 

The Lincoln literature is, of course, mani- 
fold. No American has been so much written 
about, and a large share of the best works - 
came from Illinois writers dealing with him | 
who is not only the States but the Nations ~ 
greatest son. Carl Sandburg’s immortal six — 
volumes, two of which, the Prairie Years, and ` 
the remaining four on the War Years, are 
the noblest and best of American biographies. 
But the late Professor James G. Randall of — 
the University of Ilinois also produced two 
fine volumes on Lincoln’s presidency, Paul 
Angle has compiled an excellent Lincoln 
Reader, Roy Basler a good one-volume an- 
thology of Lincoln’s most notable speeches 

(History . . . Page 422} 


U. S. Senator from Illinois, 
is the author of Ethics in 
Government, listed in No- 
table Books of 1952. His one- 
sentence biography reads, 
“He is a farm boy who be- 
came economist, teacher, 
author, consultant on labor 
problems, alderman, twice- 
wounded combat Marine...” 
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ALICE Brooks McGuire 


IN COMMENTING on the progress of the 
American Heritage Project, Jack Spear, its 
director, suggested in the ALA Bulletin that 
the phrase, American Heritage, as such, is 
many things to many people. This statement 
has led me to consider just what my own in- 
terpretation is and how I can bring meaning 
to the term for children through the school 
library. Such pondering has resulted in the 
distillation of certain elements which appear as 
component parts of our heritage: freedom and 
opportunity, wealth and security, ideals and 
values. Unfortunately these can be very 
empty terms, falsely and too literally in- 
terpreted, unless young people learn early and 
continuously a broad concept of their meaning. 

It would seem that school and children’s 
librarians are situated strategically to provide 
an excellent context in which youth can grow 
in democratic understanding and absorb the 
right value attitudes. We are part of a sig- 
nificant triangle—librarian, materials, youth. 
Each part, operating with one other, has 
promise; as a trio, the possibilities are limit- 
less. The books written for boys and girls 
today are one source of democratic guidance. 
A few years ago, in connection with a reading 
study, I had the opportunity of securing com- 
ments from several authors on what ideas they 
were seeking to transmit to children in their 
books. From these comments it was apparent 
that many of them are stressing the American 
Heritage. 

A child reads usually for the intrigue of 
a good story but he cannot fail to glean some- 
thing of the underlying concepts provided by 
the vicarious experiences in the plot. Books 
without readers, however, are meaningless and 
impotent! Until children are led to explore 
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Children’s Books 


them, they remain as expressionless as wooden 
Indians, gathering dust on the shelves. Herein 
lie the Librarian responsibility and challenge, 
for she “opens” the books and brings them to 
life, as she effects their contact with children. 

The heritage of freedom and opportunity 
was mentioned many times in the authors’ 
comments. Elizabeth Enright, a Newbery 
winner, describes one story situation as follows: 
. . . These children, the Melendys, are taught 
independence and responsibility early. They are 
fairly intelligent and their tastes are encouraged; 
or, at least, not discouraged except when they 
conflict seriously with the principles and function- 
ing of the group. l 

In this way, being fairly free, fairly thoughtful, 
fairly creative, and being the working members of 
a unit, it seems to me that these children must 
necessarily learn and practice genuine interest in 
others. If they have love, independence, creative 
intelligence and shared responsibilities, they ought 
to grow into sound, useful individuals, contribut- 
ing members of society. 


It would be difficult to find a better blending 
of freedom and sharing with others, oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in childlife than in 
this statement. When such books, which rank 
high in popularity among children, embody 
concepts like these within their plots, school 
and children’s librarians would do well to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their con- 
tents to assess their democratic potentials, and 
develop an active guidance program around 
the library collection. 

In the current scene of world misunder- 
standing and strife, we find it hard to rise 
above our own adult confusion and set chil- 
dren’s steps on the right path. We are inse- 
cure even within the security that the demo- 
cratic pattern offers. The basis for security for 
many is wealth in its literal sense. Parents 
of school children today were yesterday’s de- 
pression youth. The memories of that period 
of deprivation remain indelibly etched on their 
minds and color their values. It is natural 
that monetary security should loom large and 
that parents should transmit this importance 
to their children. If we should ask a child to 
define wealth, the reply would doubtlessly be 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

The library has many resources to show 
young people a richer meaning of wealth. The 
wealth of joyous experiences shared with book 
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<< characters is one obvious area. 






e American Heritage 


ce To grow up 
. with Betsy-Tacy and Tib among the homely 
© pleasures of small town society transcends the 


<c. commercial entertainment of radio, television 
~~ and movies in our time. Homer Price unlooses 


the happy laughter of children with never a 
penny involved. Money is relegated to its 
> true perspective in relation to less tangible but 
> richer values when in Caddie Woodlawn the 
<- whole family chooses to remain on the frontier 


< of democratic America rather than to accept a 


` fortune in the old country. 

— It is reassuring to hear from the authors 
_ themselves that they have this concept of 
_. security exclusive of monetary ties very much 
-< in mind as they write. Doris Gates makes 
= this comment on Sensible Kate: 

- It has seemed to me for some time that the material 
aspects of living were being overstressed in the 
rearing of our children. In spite of the strides we 
have made as a nation in our social thinking, our 
< children are too much preoccupied with visible and 

opulent measures of success, . .. Good looks, good 
_ clothes, and good cars are pretty much the stand- 

ards by which children value one another these 
days. I wanted to do a story in which a little girl, 
valuing these things as do all her contemporaries, 
was forced through circumstances to find a new 
set of values in order to find happiness in liv- 
IDG. 5.44 


Children must learn to work for the things 
they want and to taste the feelings of failure as 
well as success. Another author, Mary O'Hara, 
whose “Flicka” stories are read by all horse- 
lovers, says: 

Young people are so obsessed with success—and 
not only young people but people of all ages—and 
success as they want and see it, and when they 
have planned to get it. And so my books celebrate 
failure. My young hero loses almost everything 
he goes after . . . and yet, out of his failure, charac- 
ter and strength are distilled, and in the end, 
success, and a different beauty from anything he 
had ever been able to conceive of. 


Current writers believe that children need 
to grow in courage and strength of character, 
and they permeate their stories with these 
qualities. From Armstrong Sperry comes this 


belief: 


In each of my books I have given the major charac- 
ter some challenge he must meet, some great 
obstacle he must overcome, some ideal toward 
which he must aspire. Call It Courage grew out 
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of my conviction that there are few people, young | 
or old, who do not fear some particular thing; — 
and there is nothing more thrilling than the spec- 
tacle of watching someone go out to meet the © 
thing he fears and conquer it, . . . I believe that, 
aside from actual story-interest, a youngster must . 
carry away from a book something that I can only ` 
describe as a lift of the spirit; something that lives _ 
within him and sings in his blood for days to ~ 
come; something he'll remember when he’s in a _ 
jam. | 
Such philosophy makes me wonder how many 
American soldiers have recalled their boyhood 
reading of this book as they moved up to the 
firing line. 

In the “melting pot” of our democracy, an 
understanding of the many peoples that form 
our citizenry is basic to the American tradition. 
Children find such understanding in their 
stories to offset adverse attitudes imposed by 
short-sighted adults. An entire sixth grade 
in Texas loved Florence Hayes’ Skid. One 
boy said of it, “It showed me how a Negro 
feels and the problems he faces.” A little girl 
laid Amos Fortune, Freeman on my desk and 
said, “This is the best book I’ve ever read ex- 
cept for The Secret Garden. My father and 
I read it together.” 

One of the least tangible but most sensitive 
values is an appreciation of the beautiful or, 
as Anne of Green Gables termed it, “scope for 
imagination.” We are a materialistic people 
and our children tend to emulate us in this. 
If we are to survive on a high plane, we must 
capture some of the spirit of dreamers, poets 
and artists. We cannot ignore the aesthetic 
side of human development. Beauty is often 
enjoyed in solitude but it can also be shared 
and we should share it with the children from 
the very beginning. We want them to enjoy 
reading as an end in itself; to appreciate the 
beauties in literature as well as in the world 
about them. I firmly believe that this is an 


‘important element in our American heritage 


which we librarians should transmit to our 
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= Overdue Finds 

All too often we forget that books unread, or read but disregarded, are of no value except as 

items of interior decoration, or as means of killing time. This holds whether the books are new 

or ancient, profound or superficial, paper-bound or leather-bound. - The value of the book is not 
in the book; it is in the subsequent behavior of its reader. | 





WENDELL JOHNSON 
People in Quandaries 
COPYRIGHT 1946, HARPER & BROTHERS, p. 206 
Submitted by: Phyllis D. Bentley, ase’t director of libraries 
in charge of circulation, Beloit 
College Libraries, Wisconsin l 
We cannot wish that any work or class of works which has exercised a great influence on the 
human mind, and which illustrates the character of an important epoch in letters, politics, and 
morals, should disappear from the world. . . . The whole liberal education of our countrymen is 
conducted on the principle, that no book which is valuable, either by reason of the excellence 
of its style, or by reason of the light which it throws on the history, polity, and manners of nations, 








should be withheld from the student. 


C o Submitted by: L. S. Francia 
© Tottenham, London, N. 17, England 
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children. It is a rare but joyous occasion when 
children come to share such things with us; 
shyly they show us a picture they like, or read 
a poem, or even a bit of prose. They may be 
inarticulate in their expression, but we adults 
need never be with the rich resources at our 
disposal. Beauty is all about us, only it is 
better seen with the eyes of the heart than of 
the mind; and we must show the children how 
to search with their hearts or they may miss 
it. So intangible is this beauty that Eleanor 
Estes once wrote, “Let us merely say the values 
in The Moffats have something to do with red 
coals shining in the grate.” And Marguerite 
Henry confesses that the writing of Justin 
Morgan Had a Horse was a “selfish release”— 
“like finding a sunset and wanting the whole 
world to see it over her shoulder.” Yes, the 
practical materialism of the American people is 
an admirable Yankee trait, but even though our 
feet are firmly set on the ground, we must be 
constantly hitching our wagons to the stars. 
We as librarians would fail deplorably if we 
did not lift up the eyes of the children above 
the hills to the skies. 

It is quite natural for a librarian to set very 
high standards in developing good reading 
habits among her children. She hopes that all 
will become eager, discerning readers with 
keen appreciation of what is fine in literature. 
But daily and yearly contact with the great 
public of our schools soon teaches her that all 
children are not going to measure up to these 
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high expectations. Many will never become 
avid readers. Let us be realistic on this point! 
As each child enters the library, he is, to the 
librarian, a potential reader of some kind with 
whom she must become acquainted—exploring 
his capabilities, his interests and purposes. No 
child is turned away but rather he is introduced 
to the library on his own terms. Perhaps 
he wants a “good” book; perhaps he wishes 
to pursue some hobby interest; possibly he'd 
like to browse among the National Geo- 
graphics; or merely to identify a “bug.” The 
important thing is to demonstrate to him that 
whatever his purpose is, the library has some- 
thing to offer him and is always there to help 
him. We start with the child where he is; our 
obligation is to stimulate, nudge, guide, so 
that when he leaves the school for a higher 
level of education, he is not the same person 
“library-wise” as he was the first day he ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

We librarians have much to offer toward 
keeping this tradition of the American heritage 
alive and strong among our youth. The roots 
are within our libraries—on our shelves. Let 
us see that from these roots will come the fruits 
of broad understanding in our children. With- 
in their books they can find rich interpretations. 
It remains for them to absorb them with their 
minds and to cherish them in their hearts. 
When we develop expectancy and anticipation 
in children as they open a book, we have taken 
the important first step in the right direction. 
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oco Rosert Bixcuam Downs 
_ Past President, American Library Association 


FOLLOWING A CUSTOM started in 1940, it is 
the President's privilege and responsibility to 
report to Council at this time on the state of 
the Association. The choice of topics for con- 
sideration in such a review or stocktaking is 
difficult, for the Association’s activities are 
highly diverse, and any selection necessarily 
omits items of interest and significance. The 
matters which I propose to include relate both 
to internal and external developments, and 
appear to me of principal importance for the 
Association as a whole. 

Perhaps at the top of the list for discussion, 
because of its wide implications for librarians 
and the general public alike, is the current 
wave of anti-intellectualism, manifesting itself 
in attacks on books, on free speech, freedom 
of inquiry, freedom to teach, and all those 
_rights which we have long held to be guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. A virulent disease, pres- 
ently diagnosed as “McCarthyism,” but an- 
tedating the distinguished Senator for whom it 
is named by centuries, is infecting nearly 
every segment of our governmental structure, 
from national down to local levels. 

Look, for example, at the excellent system 
of 194 information libraries now operated by 
the Department of State in some 61 foreign 
countries. Stringent censorship directives, 
issued in the atmosphere of fear, hysteria, and 
repression now prevailing in Washington, 
threaten to place the entire information library 
program in jeopardy. Every writer, even 
contributors to poetical anthologies, must be 
given security clearance, and some books are 
reported being withdrawn from information 
centers because of attacks on their authors. 
Under the new rules, it seems that if any 
derogatory information, no matter how irre- 
sponsible, exists about a writer, his books 
cannot be used in the information program. 
Works in such presumably non-controversial 
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Robert B. Downs 


fields as medicine and mathematics are not 


excepted. Among recent books to fall under 
suspicion and investigation are those by such 
prominent Americans as Adlai Stevenson, the 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, Judge Learned Hand, 
George Gershwin, and Secretary of State 
Dulles himself. It is not difficult to imagine 
the impression which the audience whom the 
information libraries are trying to reach is 
gaining of freedom of speech and of the press 
in the United States. 

Also at the national level is the Gathings 
Committee, which called itself the “Select 
Committee on Current Pornographic Mate- 
rials,” and conducted an investigation of mag- 
azines, comics, and paperbound books. For a 
thoroughly devastating evaluation of the report 
and work of this committee, I commend to 
your attention Bernard DeVoto’s article, “The 
Case of the Censorious Congressmen,” in the 
April issue of Harpers Magazine. 

The instances mentioned are only a part of 
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spreading pressures on books, being mani- 
fested in attacks on libraries, textbook contro- 
versies, attempts to limit circulation and publi- 
cation, repressive legislation by state and local 
governments, extra-legal measures by police 
officials, and the activities of such private 
groups as the so-called National Organization 
of Decent Literature. 

What is the American Library Association 
doing to combat and counteract these obscur- 
antist movements? Leading the counter-attack 
is the Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
ably directed by William Dix as Chairman, 
and Paul Bixler as Executive Secretary. 
Through its Newsletter, the Committee is giv- 
ing wide publicity to attacks on books, help- 
ing to identify agencies responsible, to report 
on successful opposition tactics, and, where 
possible, to choke off censorship measures in 
their incipient stages. 


Rye Conference 


On May 2-3, in Rye, New York, under the 
joint sponsorship of the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book Publishers 
Council, there was held a “Conference on the 
Freedom to Read,” under the stimulating chair- 
manship of Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress. In attendance were thirty members of 
the library and publishing professions and pub- 
lie interest representatives. Every major 
aspect of the subject was considered in detail, 
from the point of view of librarians, publishers, 
and the general public. A continuing commit- 
tee now has in preparation plans for further 
` action, based upon the conference discussion. 
A report on the Rye Conference will be made 
to Council on Thursday. 

Another evidence that librarians are ready 
to rise to the defense of traditional rights is 
the Second Conference on Intellectual Free- 
dom, with the theme “Book Selection in the 
Defense of Liberty,” concluded yesterday on 
the campus of Whittier College, and dealing 
in practical fashion with the problems of 
various types of libraries. 


Individual librarians also have a responsi- 
bility in the explosive situation with which we 
are confronted. When our colleagues are 
under attack, we should come to their defense 
in every feasible manner. When we ourselves 
are subjected to assaults by the forces of dark- 
ness and reaction, rather than yielding, retreat- 
ing, and conceding defeat, let’s stand firmly 
on constitutional guarantees, on the Library 
Bill of Rights, and on the whole great Ameri- 
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can tradition of a free press, free expression, 
free discussion, and freedom of inquiry. In 


taking that position, we can count on the 


support of the American Library Association 
and its Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
and on other liberal organizations and ele- 
ments which are beginning to mobilize against 
the loss of our historical liberties. 

The Rye Conference to which I referred is 
but a single instance of growing cooperation 
between librarians and publishers. For more 
than three years, the ALA Committee on Rela- 
tions with Publishers, and the American Book 
Publishers Councils Committee on Reading 
Development have been meeting jointly to 
discuss matters of mutual interest—discussions 
that are often followed by constructive action. 
Specifically, there has been united support for 
the Library Services Bill in Congress, for fair 
postage rates on books, against book censor- 
ship, for joint exhibits at library conferences, 
for liberalizing regulations on book importa- 
tions, and many similar items. A recent 
example of cooperation is the combined spon- 
sorship of The Wonderful World of Books, a 
work which has been widely distributed and 
is now helping to stimulate more book read- 
ing throughout the country. Another instance 
of the way in which the two organizations are 
working together is the fight to prevent imposi- 
tion by the Postmaster General of discrimina- 
Proposals now 
before Congress would double existing rates, 
and thereby place a further burden on library 
budgets, and help to restrict book sales. 


Libraries and Government 


This leads me to some comments on the rela- 
tionships of libraries to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Association has strengthened its 
position in that area by establishment of the 
Washington Office on a permanent basis, effec- 
tive at the beginning of the present fiscal year. 
An even broader issue, to which the Executive 
Board, Federal Relations Committee, and other 
groups in the Association are devoting much 
time and attention, is the whole question of 
the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in the development of library service. Among 
the important phases of this field are the status 
of the Service to Libraries Section of the Office 
of Education, the national library aspects of 
the Library of Congress, the activities of other 
federal libraries as they affect libraries out- 
side the Federal Government, and the Library 
Services Bill now before Congress. The Fed- 
eral Relations Committee is scheduled to pre- 
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-= sent a preliminary report to Council this week, 
on a study which it has in progress. A full- 
scale review of the subject, in which the 
Secretary of the new Department of Health, 
` Education, and Welfare has been invited to 
` participate, is planned for the next Midwinter 
< Meeting in February. 


ALA Divisions 


Another type of relationship is also engaging 
the serious attention of the Association. This 
is the matter of relations among the Associa- 
tion as a whole and the several divisions. It is 


divisions and under the Iaa of Louis 
Nourse of the St. Louis Public Li rary, has 


been established and will hold its first session’ 


this week. In effect, we have here a Fifth 
Activities Committee, and the importance of 
_ its work for the future of the Association can 
searcely be overestimated. 

This report to Council would be incomplete 
without reference to several other programs of 
the Association. From the Fund for Adult 
Education, the ALA continues to receive gen- 
erous support for the American Heritage Proj- 
ect. An announcement has been made lately 
of a renewal of the Fund’s grant, amounting 
to $200,000, for 1953-54, and, in addition the 
sum of $100,000 for the promotion of adult 
education activities in individual libraries and 
library systems. A full statement on these 
and other foundation undertakings will be pre- 
sented to Council by Associate Executive Sec- 
retary Stevenson on Friday. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has resumed its program of accrediting new 


library schools and re-accrediting of the older g 
schools. 


ards for Accreditation adopted by the Coun- 
cil in July, 1951, was announced by the- 
Board in April. oF 


Bright Future 


To conclude these summary remarks, I` 
would like to offer a few general observations- 
on American librarianship today. 
suming office one year ago, I have had the 
opportunity to travel approximately 45,000 
miles on library affairs, in considerable part 
connected with the American Library Associa- 
tion. During this time, I have met with local, 
state, and regional associations, visited indi- _ 
vidual libraries and library schools, worked 


with ALA and other professional committees, — 


and, of course, kept in close touch with David- ; 
Clift and his Headquarters staff. I am happy — 


to report, on the basis of this rather broad _ 


cross-sectional survey, that librarianship in- 


the United States has never been under better —— 


management. The association programs I 
have attended were of uniformly high calibre, 
with excellent speakers, always dealing with 
worthwhile, and frequently vital subjects. 
New library buildings being erected around 
the country represent some of the finest ex- 
amples of modern library architecture, beauti- 
ful and functional. 
schools is being carried on at a more advanced 
level, and is generally of a better quality than 
ever before. What has impressed me most 
profoundly, however, is the personnel of the 
library profession as a whole. Everywhere 
one goes, one finds professionally alive, intel- 
lectually alert, and enthusiastic members, well 
acquainted with current trends and develop- 
ments in librarianship, and often taking the 
lead in new areas. With such standards pre- 
vailing in the field, we are justified in having 
complete confidence in the future of the library 
profession in America. 


PANDANGON EEEE ANAA 


ACRL Microcard Series 


The ACRL Publications Committee announces the inauguration of an ACRL Microcard Series. 
It will consist of longer studies in all fields of library science (not necessarily college and univer- 
sity librarianship) which are not suitable for publication in any of the existing media. They will 
be subjected to the same editorial scrutiny that is in effect for College and Research Libraries 
and the ACRL Monographs. Manuscripts should be submitted to Lawrence S. Thompson, chair- 
man, ACRL Publications Committee, University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The accreditation of three schools— ` 
Florida, Indiana, and Texas—, under the Stand- 


Since as- ` 


Instruction in library —_ 





Teen-Age Reading 


VERNON IvEs 


THis REPORT is based on the first compre- 
hensive study of the reading interests and 
needs of the group variously called young 
people, young adults, or teen-agers. The study 
was made in the spring of 1953 by the Pub- 
lishers Liaison Committee, which is a joint 
committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, the American 
<. Association of School ran. and the 

~~ Children’s Book Council. Its purpose was to 
gather information from librarians actively 
_ working with young people and pass it on to 

publishers and library administrators, to the 
end that the young people themselves might 
have the books they want and need. 
The committee sent questionnaires to the 
entire membership of the Association of Young 
¿Peoples Librarians, to a comparable number 
of librarians of four-year high schools in 32 
` states, and to all city, county, and state school 
` library supervisors. This report is based on 
~ the 283 replies received, a number of which 
represented pooled opinions of groups, rather 
than single individuals. 
-© The first part of the questionnaire had to 
do with the format and general appearance of 
“young people’s books. As regards shape and 
~ length, the average, novel-size book of a maxi- 
mum length of 250 to 300 pages is strongly 
© preferred. Oversize books not only present 
a shelving problem, but in most cases are con- 
sidered juvenile-looking by readers of high 
_ school age. They also want “thin” books— 
particularly for book reports! The thickness 
= of a book, which doesn’t necessarily mean the 






















president of Holiday House, 
has served during the past 
two years as chairman of the 
Publishers Liaison Commit- 
tee. Mr. Ives’ article is 
based on a verbal report 
given to both school and 
public librarians at the last 
eens oe ALA conference in Los 
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number of pages, often acts as a deterrent. 
Committee comment: Rising manufacturing 
costs are now providing thinner books. There 
is less padding of stories than there used to be, 
and the teen-age book that was 250 to 300 
pages a few years ago is now 200 to 225, 
Economics is making authors and publishers 
heed Mark Twain’s famous book review, “The 
covers of this book are too far apart.” 


Cloth Substitute 


The next question was loaded: “In what 
categories, if any, are books bound in imita- 


_tion cloth acceptable?’ A quarter of the re- 
plies said mysteries or light fiction would be 


acceptable bound in a cloth substitute; 75% 
said no categories would be acceptable. To 
the question, “Would you pay 25¢ to 50¢ 
more for the same book bound in cloth instead 
of a cloth substitute?”, 88% said they would. 
Comment: This would mean an increase: in 
price of 10% to 25%, and we seriously doubt 
if an inexpensive cloth would produce that 
many more circulations than the present im- 
proved imitation cloths. Next year's Com- 
mittee is planning to do some library-con- 
trolled research on the subject. | | 
Are jackets generally removed and posted 
on bulletin boards, or are they circulated with 
the book? Replies said that 95% of the li- 
braries use jackets for display, and, at the 
same time, that 60% circulate them with the 
book—a total of 155%! Comment: Obviously 
jackets are used for both purposes, and it is 
clearly evident that librarians would like two 


jackets with each book. Most publishers now 


send extra jackets on request, but it is a 
nuisance to all concerned. We feel that the 
only practical sclution would be to put two 
jackets on each book in the first place. This 
could not be done with picture books where 
the jacket is printed with the text, but it 
could be done with teen-age books. It would 
be expensive, but we suspect that it would 
be better promotion than librarians’ waste- 
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j baskets full of unopened second-class mail! 


+ As regards jackets that appeal, those most 
frequently mentioned were the ones on the 

-stories of Cavanna, du Jardin, Daly, and Stolz. 
_ Comment: This may mean that these jackets 
are better, or it may mean that they came to 
- mind because the authors are popular. In the 
-non-fiction field, appealing jackets are those of 
~ Kon-Tiki and Diving to Adventure. 

Moving into the body of the book, the first 
problem is that of endpapers. Here publishers 
print maps and other pertinent data, over 
which librarians paste circulation material. In 
spite of the admitted decorative appeal and 
usefulness of this data, 86% of librarians would 

rather have it inside the book, since in any 
case it will be completely lost in rebinding. 
Comment: Why not repeat the material in- 
side the book? 
















illustrations 


_ On the subject of illustrations, opinion was 
-< practically unanimous that they are desirable 
in biographies, for obvious reasons. In fiction, 
there was a difference of opinion. Public 
librarians were evenly divided as to desira- 
bility, whereas three-quarters of the school 
librarians wanted illustrations. © Comment: 
The answer here probably lies in the fact that 
_ public library patrons are voluntary, and hence 
better readers. School library users, a “cap- 
tive” audience, want the help of visual aids. 
< In any event, the trend is certainly away from 
“illustrations in teen-age fiction, partoll due 
to the rising manufacturing costs mentioned 
above. Illustrations particularly liked are 
those in the Landmark Books, to cite a modern 
example, although the romantic drawings of 
such masters as Wyeth and Pyle are still popu- 
lar. 

The next question had to do with the size 
of type. Practically all (93%) of the replies 
said that young people refuse books with small 
type, and virtually every inexpensive edition 
of the classics was mentioned as an example. 
On the other hand, only half of the replies 
said that young people reject, as juvenile, books 
with larger than average type. Comment: 
Preference is overwhelmingly in favor of 
books of not more than average novel length, 
with generous-sized type. Bear this in mind 
when considering the classics later. 

Opinions as to the appeal of “age-tag” 
titles were divided. To give a book such a 
title as The Boys’ Book of So-and-So is to 
doom it to failure. To call the same book 
So-and-So for Young People is all right, and 
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The Teen-Age Book of So-and-So is still better. 
Comment: Adolescents are accepting the term - 
teen-ager, and even rather like it. Se 

In the field of biography, more books are — 
still needed. But they should be factual, not 
fictionized. The most requested full-length 
biographies were those of modern scientists, 
also stage, screen, and radio stars. Only one 
individual, Napoleon, received many votes. 
There is also a need for collections of short 
biographies of modern authors and musicians. 
Comment: Although we received requests for 
biographies of librarians and juvenile authors, 
along with plain businessmen, successful busi- 
nessmen, and secretaries, there were, alas, no © 
calls for the life stories of editors or publishers! — 

The saturation point is being reached in -| 
some sports books. There were the most _ 
thumbs-down on any more baseball fiction, by - 
2 to 1 over football stories, the next most sat- -` 
urated area, Factual books on baseball are - 
also in over-supply. However, sports biogra- — 
phies are still wanted, also how-to-do-it books, 
particularly in minor sports, which seem to- 
have been rather neglected. In the fiction- 
field, there is still a large need for basketball `- 
stories, and a smaller one for hockey. ie 


Career Books 


Career books were not as scorned as had 
been expected. Librarians agreed that they — 
are read for their story value rather than- 
their vocational information, but the consensus. 
of opinion was that they are useful for recrea- 
tional reading, and frequently lead to a more — 
serious consideration of a particular vocation. — 
Comment: It is more important to have an - 
author who is a good storyteller than one who _ 
is outstanding in his vocation, because its 
easier for a good author to do research than 
it is for an authority to write a good story. In 
vocational non-fiction, there is a crying need 
for both autobiographical treatment and for 
such informal but factual accounts as Russell's 
A Lamp Is Heavy. What vocations need to 
be covered? In non-fiction, as well as fiction, 
girls want books about secretaries, airline 
hostesses, teachers, nurses, and librarians. 
There were far fewer requests for vocational 
books for boys, engineering being the only 
field mentioned often enough to be reported. 
Comment: Evidently teen-age boys go directly 
to technical books about subjects in which | 
they are interested, and scorn the career story — 
as being unrealistic. | 

The next question, having to do with both 
good and poor junior novels for girls, was 
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answered by author rather than by title. The 
favorites with librarians, if not always with 
readers, are Stolz, Cavanna, du Jardin, Emery, 
and Daly, with Lovelace, Whitney, and Worth 
not far behind. The most frequently men- 
tioned examples of poor junior novels were 
all series: those of Janet Lambert, and those 
having to do with the exploits of Sue Barton, 
Cherry Ames, Joan Foster, Penny Marsh, Judy 
Bolton, ete., ete., even including poor old Elsie 
Dinsmore. What elements make the differ- 
ence between good and poor junior novels? 
“The replies were difficult to classify, but in 
general what is needed might be called a 
better balanced diet: more meat in situations, 
problems, and plots, and less marshmallow in 
the romance and characterization. In short, 
more mature fare. Are these junior novels 
being absorbed into English curricula? Two- 
thirds of the replies said yes. Is there need 
for more junior novels for girls? Definitely 
yes, but please improve them! 

In the field of junior novels for boys, the 
situation changes somewhat. There are fa- 
vorite authors here, too, but they write on a 
wider variety of subjects, and each seems to 
‘dominate a particular field: Tunis, Meader, 
Farley, Pease, Kjelgaard. There were many 
more mentions of individual books than was 
the case with junior novels for girls, and they 
covered a wider spread of interests. Com- 
ment: Boys of this age are more choosy about 
books than girls are, and they are not such 
habitual readers. Consequently, too many boy 
readers are being lost at this critical stage. To 
hold them, we need more masculine influences: 
more men writing for boys, more male editors, 
more male librarians. Very few series of poor 
junior novels for boys were mentioned. Not 
that there aren't some, but they are evidently 
less of a problem than series for girls. In 
boys’ fiction, the most needed elements are 
reality, more mature approach, greater depth 
of characterization. And, of course, instead 
of romance what is wanted is adventure, ex- 
citement, and fast-moving action. 

Comment: Before leaving the subject of 
junior novels for that of adult books, a word 
about youth collections. Both librarians and 
publishers are vitally concerned about child 
readers growing up to be adult readers. Don't 
we, then, have to consider young people’s 
libraries or rooms or even shelves as bridges 
from childhood interests to those of adulthood? 
A bridge must have two ends. So a youth 
collection, made up of junior novels as well as 
adult novels, introductory non-fiction as well 
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as more advanced factual material, gives teen- 
agers a few familiar books to make them feel 
at home, side by side with the adult strangers 


they are about to meet. Is this not a com- 
pelling reason for the establishment of far 
more youth collections than we now have? 

Answers to the next question threw light 
on both the difficulty and the importance of 
this survey. “What percent of your fiction 
collection is normally considered adult?” Re- 
plies from public libraries ranged from 10% to 
95%, with the heaviest concentration in the 
50% to 80% areas, the average being about 
two-thirds adult. High school libraries (those 
which serve grades 9 through 12) reversed the 
scale, with their heaviest concentration of adult 
fiction in the 10% to 30% areas, with an average 
of about 20% adult books. So the high school 
librarian thinks, buys, and recommends pri- 
marily in terms of junior books, while the at- 
tention of the young people’s librarian in the 
public library is two-thirds devoted to adult 
books. Comment: As in the case of illustra- 
tions, this points up the fact that public li- 
braries serve a smaller audience of better 
readers, whereas even the most reluctant reader 
is required to use the school library in some 
way. This distinction should be borne in 
mind throughout this report. 


Adult Teen-Agers 


In choosing adult books for teen-age col- 
lections, the elements of sex, profanity, vio- 
lence, and brutality strongly preclude the se- 
lection of certain titles which would otherwise 
be acceptable. Such authors as Hemingway 
and Steinbeck are examples, and such recent 
best sellers as The Cruel Sea and The Big Sky. 
A partial solution to this problem may lie in 
authors’ own abridgements of books which 
contain objectionable elements. A successful 
example of this treatment is the junior edition 
of The Big Sky. Comment: Whether or not 
an appreciable number of such abridgements 
appear depends largely on librarians. If you 
like them, buy them, and there will be more. 
Nothing convinces a publisher like sales! 

In the much discussed field of the classics, 
is there a need for both the original, complete 
texts and for shortened versions? There is 
sharp disagreement here. School librarians 

vant both versions by 2 to 1, public librarians 
(with voluntary, better readers) prefer only the 
original by 2 to 1. But of those who answered 
the next question (only half), three-quarters 
of both groups agreed that most abridgements 
do not maintain the standard of the original 
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text, What editions of the classics are con- 
spicuously good? Those of Dodd Mead, 
Scribner, and World received the most fa- 


-vorable votes, but the Dodd Mead also re- 


- Yes. 


ceived the most votes as an inferior edition! 
Would more attractive editions help young 
people take more kindly to unabridged classics? 
However, the value of introductions 


` written especially for teen-agers is question- 


able. Comment: The subject of shortened ver- 
sions of the classics is too complicated to deal 
with here, for too many qualifying questions 
naturally arise. How much shortened: 20%, 
50%, 70%? For what readers: average, young, 
reluctant? With what purpose: to tell the bare 
story, to omit only long-winded digressions, to 
modernize the style? Similarly, the qualities 
that make a particular edition of the classics 
suited to one need will disqualify it for another. 


Standard of Quality 


Leaving the classics and returning to modern 
fiction, does the popularity of one title in a 
series influence the purchase of that author's 
subsequent books even if they are inferior? 
Unfortunately, yes. Frequently the demand 
forces the librarian to buy before proper 


evaluation, or even after evaluation has shown 


inferiority. Comment: What is badly needed 
here is greater integrity on the part of the 
publisher, and insistence that an author main- 
tain the original standard of quality. 

What about publishers’ non-fiction series? 
Are they generally useful? Public librarians 
were evenly divided in their opinions, while 
school librarians were heavily in favor of them, 
for curricular reasons. To the question as to 
whether these non-fiction series are purchased 
in sets, the answer was a resounding NO! 
They are bought on individual merit. Com- 
ment: Although this may be true of the larger 
libraries, the answer should be qualified. 
Many small libraries, without adequate fa- 
cilities for individual evaluation, do buy pub- 
lishers’ series in sets. 

Next, anthologies. Untermeyer, Steven- 
son’s Home Book of Verse, and the collections 
of Scoggin were most frequently mentioned as 
being useful. More anthologies of short stories 


and poems are needed, also lively material that- 


can be used for recitations, dialogues, and 
monologues. 

Books on’ personality development are in 
demand. Public librarians prefer the more 
mature and factual approach here, while school 
librarians find the chatty approach somewhat 
more popular. In either case, books directed 
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to boys are most wanted, as the girls are fairly 
well supplied by existing books. Even better — 
are books directed to both sexes, since teen- 
agers need to understand the problems of the 
opposite sex. In this latter type, the girl's” 
point of view is usually ovetemphasized, which 
is a mistake. 

For teen-age books on sex education, a 
mature, factual approach is preferred 3 to 1 
over the chatty, paternal treatment. The out- — 
standing example of a good factual approach 
is Duvall’s Facts of Life and Love. Letters to 
Jane is a popular example of the paternal ap- 
proach, although considered somewhat old- 
fashioned by some. It is important that the 


subject be treated differently for different 


ages. The 14-year-old needs only simple in- - 
formation on physical processes. The 17-year- _ 
old, approaching marriage, should have a more ~ 
mature and detailed presentation, including — 
the emotional aspects of sex. 
some few librarians are forbidden by school 
or library authorities, as the result of pressure. 
from community groups, to have any books on. 
sex education. Of those who do have them, 
some keep them on closed shelves, others do 
not. The amount of information and kind of 
illustrations are usually the deciding factor. 

Surprisingly enough, there do not seem to 
be many unmet needs in the field of science. 
There were some requests for advanced books 
and even more for introductory books in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, and such air-age 
developments as atomic energy and electronics. 
But not many, | 


Space Opera 


Science fiction is a different matter. Here 
is a new field where supply can’t yet keep up 
with demand. Young S-F fans will read books 
written specifically for them, or adult science 
fiction, or both. But they prefer full-length 
books to story collections by an overwhelming 
majority. They will read “space opera” (ie. 
stories about adventurous flights through 
space), or books about “bug-eyed monsters” 
and other weird life forms, or sociological 
stories of the world of the future, or all three 
indiscriminately. Of the various forms of the 
genre, “space opera” is heavily preferred, but 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether _ 
or not the stories must be logical extensions of 
accepted scientific fact. Those who think so 
are probably right, for 87% of the replies said 
that there is a growing demand for such non- 
fiction books about space as Clarke’s Inter- 
planetary Flight. Since this demand comes 
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Unfortunately, | 








. primarily from science fiction readers, by a 
= ratio of nearly 2 to 1, it seems obvious that 
_S-F fans are interested in the scientific premise 
as well as in the story itself. Comment: Why 
not include space non-fiction on the science 
fiction shelf? Somè librarians are now doing 
so, and find that it helps to create an interest 

in the true sciences. 

In analyzing the replies to the question oh 
needs in the fields of geography and history, 
it was a matter of trying to reduce chaos to 
mere confusion. Almost every country in the 

world was mentioned, and the periods listed 
ranged from prehistoric to the Korean War. 
= Asia and Africa and the countries involved in or 
_ that developed as a result of the World Wars 
were most frequently mentioned, and, corre- 
 spondingly, present periods, from World War I 
_to the present. This was true of both fiction 
<- and non-fiction requests. Comment: Such 
_ scattered requests may not be very helpful to 
publishers, but the very range of interests is 
a healthy indication of reviving emphasis on 
‘wide knowledge of the world. Publishers’ 
sales of this type of book are better now than 
at any time since World War II. 
~. What is wanted in books of travel? Of the 
numerous requests received, 56% were for such 
personal reminiscences as „Thomass Out of 
This World, 35% were for the straightforward 
adult approach like that of The World in 
Color series, and less than 10% for the story 
form of an imaginary trip. The sugar-coating 
of facts is outmoded. Nor is there a need for 
guide books written especially for young peo- 
ple; they like adult books. However, more 
are needed on travel in the United States. 
When it comes to plays, we should have 
more both for study and reading, and for 
amateur production, with teen-age characters. 
School librarians felt this need particularly, 
for school plays. Pageants and program ma- 
terial for large numbers of players? No. 
Monologues? Most emphatically. 
Teen-agers want factual books on psychol- 
ogy, but they should be only introductory, 
















Facts from HQ 
The total number of ALA Bulletin pages 
printed for 11 issues (July-August 1952 
through June 1953) is 184,203,852. If 
put in a single stack, these pages would 


measure three and one-eighth miles high. 
| Bulletin Office 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


dealing with elementary facts that will help 
the adolescent make personal adjustments to 
himself and his family. 

Churches seem to be taking care of the 


needs for books on religion. The area li- 
brarians and publishers can best fill is that of 
comparative religions, including the history 
and development of the various faiths. 
Fitch’s One God was often mentioned as a 
fine example of this type. 

In the field of social studies, what subdivi- 
sions need helpful books? First, comparative 
governments; secondly, international relations. 
When dealing with racial problems, the in- 
formal approach is preferred, but there is a 
smaller need for serious treatment, too. In 
either case, the simpler the better. 

Comment: This report has been necessarily 
condensed, but we hope it will be helpful to 
librarians and publishers concerned with young 
people’s books. For more detailed analysis, 
the summaries of replies and the individual 
questionnaires themselves will be made avail- 
able to publishers through the Children’s Book 
Council. 
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Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adukt groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful group activity. 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscription plan. 
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~ Reaction Overseas 


Everett Moore 


By MipsuMMER of 1953 American librarians 
had become well aware that the principle of 
freedom of information to which they had 

- given support through such instruments as the 

_ Library Bill of Rights was being severely tested 
not only in the United States but on the inter- 
< national scene. The issue concerning with- 
¿drawal of certain books from the shelves of 
overseas Information Libraries which had been 
raised by a confusing series of instructions 
issued by the Department of State placed 
< Nbrarians abroad in an unhappy situation. 
How to explain, suddenly, to inquiring people 
- of foreign countries, an official act which 
< -seemed to violate the most cherished beliefs of 
O librarians in the necessity for freedom to read? 
This is an account of how public opinion was 
o affected in one country, Japan, by this un- 
_ fortunate action, as observed by an American 
_ librarian serving there in a non-official ca- 
< opacity: It is based on conversations with Japa- 
nese people both within and outside the 
library profession, on discussions with univer- 
sity students—some of them in the Japan Li- 
brary School of Keio Univerity—and on pub- 
lished news stories and comments in both 
Japanese- and English-language newspapers 
and magazines. The matter received wide at- 
tention in this country which in the years of 
post-war occupation and reconstruction had 
been shown, through the chain of twenty- 
three “CIE Libraries” throughout Japan 
(established originally by the Civil Informa- 

_ tion and Education Section of GHQ, SCAP), 
< “how a free library could offer helpful and 
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selected collection of books and periodicals 


and films. These libraries had demonstrated 
how people’s needs for truthful information or- 
for intellectual enjoyment might be satisfied by - 
good library service. Presumably, their con- 
tinuation as “American Cultural Centers,” fol- 
lowing the signing of the Treaty of Peace, 
would provide the same kind of free library 
service which people had come to recognize a: 
an American pattern of librarianship. 2 


efficient service to readers through a carefully- | 


American Ideals 


Attention was focused on American librar 
practices also by the operation of the first 
university-level professional course in librar- — 
ianship, in Keio University, which had been — 
established in 1951 under CIE auspices, with — 
the assistance of the American Library As- | 
sociation. (This Library School is now being . 
continued by Keio as a regular instructional - 
program within its Faculty of Literature, re- 
ceiving at the present time support from the — 
Rockefeller Foundation, and assistance from `. 
the ALA in the recruitment of visiting faculty _ 
from the United States.) Japanese librarians — 
have been apt students not only of American ~ 
library practices but of the principles and 
ideals which have guided the development of 
libraries as agencies for free inquiry. 

“We find it very hard to believe reports 
about the banning of books in your information 
libraries,” remarked an officer of the Japan 
Library Association, when he heard that cer- 
tain books had been ordered removed from 
their shelves. “This is not the kind of news 
we expect to hear from America, which gives —- 
us leadership in asserting the freedom of l- . 
braries.” Only a few weeks earlier, one of the _ 
important topics for discussion at the National 
Library Conference held in Tokyo had been a _ 
proposal drafted by a committee of the JLA 
for the adoption of a Library Bill of Rights for . 
Japanese libraries—based squarely on the | 
ALA’s Library Bill of Rights. During the past _ 





year much attention has been paid in Japa- 
- nese library journals and in library conferences 
` to the encouraging achievements of American 
_ librarians in standing up to attempts at labeling 


or censorship of library materials. It seems 
probable that Japanese librarians will soon 
adopt their own library bill of rights. Little 


wonder, therefore, that news of large-scale 


-© withdrawals of books, on a basis of their 


¿o authors’ political questionability, from libraries 
~~. which they had come to admire and to use, 
© | caused great concern among these librarians of 
- Japan. 


News of the State Department's restrictive 


.. policies struck observers in Tokyo with particu- 
¿© Jar force, for the only American Cultural Cen- 
- ter in this great metropolitan region had been 

o: closed since the beginning of the year, as the 


> lease on its building could not be renewed. 
{A second ACC in Tokyo had been closed 


> permanently, shortly after the signing of the 
- Peace Treaty.) After months of searching for 
-... another site for this Tokyo Center the Ameri- 
= ean Embassy finally announced in June that a 
~~. new ACC would be opened in October. Mean- 
~ | while the collection of books and periodicals 
. which had served many people so well, since 
-. 1946, was stored away for some nine months 
during this critical year for American-Japanese 
~. relations, and not so much as a token library 
~ was maintained for readers who had found 
= > this library’s materials to be virtually in- 
dispensable. 3 
> fessional people, and government officials had 

come to depend on some of the important 


Many students, scientists, pro- 


-= American journals which could be found in 


© Tokyo only in this collection. 


Dubious Principles 


Removal from libraries of allegedly ob- 
: jectionable materials—objectionable only be- 
cause of their authors’ objectionable beliefs 
` —was perhaps an academic issue to these 


> readers in Tokyo. But because they had seen 
<: the removal, in toto, of important and useful 
... materials they had become accustomed to find 


- in the American library, news of a selective re- 


~~ moval of books from American libraries in 


_ other parts of Japan and in other countries, on 
such dubious principles, must have. impressed 


=- them doubly. In spite of the Embassy’s efforts 


to explain its problem of relocation, the Japa- 


z : nese people never quite understood why it had 
©: not been possible to find new quarters for 


` such an important library. 
One of the English-language newspapers in 
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Tokyo pointed out that it was quite likely that 
an apparent increase in popularity among 
Japanese students of magazines and pamphlets, 
in English from the U.S.S.R., which could be 
found readily in newsstands and bookstores 
in Tokyo, could be attributed in part to the 
necessity for filling the vacuum created by 
the closing of the American Cultural Center. 
Avid readers of English have been offered 
generous quantities of such publications, at 
very low cost, from both the U.S.S.R. and 
Red China. And it is worth noting that in 
June a small library devoted to cultivating an 
interest in the U.S.S.R. was opened in Tokyo 
by some “friends” of the Soviet Union. Its 
establishment was widely publicized in the 
Japanese press. (Americans in Tokyo could 
find some comfort in the opening at about 
this time of the British Councils new library 
in central Tokyo.) 


Not Competent? 


Some evidence could be found that among 
students, at least, the United States’ resort to 
a panic-stricken blacklisting of dangerous read- 
ing matter was being interpreted as a sign that 
America no longer was confident that its people 
were competent to select their own books. At 
a meeting of English-speaking Japanese uni- 
versity students the writer was asked to com- 
ment on a report that it was virtually im- 
possible for American university students to 
obtain any literature on communism or social- 
ism in their libraries, except what was ap- 
proved by the United States government. 
While such a question offered a happy op- 
portunity to assert that no reputable college or 
university in the United States could fail to 
supply its students with the widest possible 
selection of literature on current political, eco- 
nomic, and social thought—including much 
that is “controversial”’—and that there had been 
no retreat from this principle, it was a dis- 
turbing indication that some of the more 
thoughtful university students in other coun- 
tries have gained an impression that the 
sources of free information in America and in 
its outposts abroad are becoming seriously 
restricted. Unanswered misconceptions like 
this can do greater damage to our reputation 
abroad than the noisy and violent anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations some of their more excitable 
fellow students participate in. 

A letter writer to The Mainichi (Osaka and 
Tokyo) comments that “we have been hearing 
quite a lot about this book-burning business 
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going on in the U.S.... What about the book- 
burning going on in the American libraries 
in Japan? ...” Though we are assured that no 
<- books were “burned” in Japan, any more than 
in the United States, frequent references in the 
press to “book-burnings,” when withdrawals 
of book titles from information libraries were 
reported, left the impression with many read- 
ers that American librarians themselves were 
engaging in a holy crusade to rid their li- 
braries of unorthodox books. After all, news 
dispatches did state that information libraries 
in some countries had burned books which they 
had been instructed to remove from their 
collections. It has not been so easy for read- 
ers to note the less sensational news that 
American librarians and publishers had 
promptly joined with numerous responsible 
citizens in opposing the Department of State’s 
arbitrary screening of books, and that the De- 
partments policies were, not long thereafter, 
decidedly moderated. The damage done by 
careless or calculated distortion of American 
intentions and practices is of course not easily 
undone, and only a consistently clear and 
strong policy of book selection in our overseas 
libraries as well as at home will effectually 
demonstrate Americans’ faith in freedom of 
information. 


ALA on Record 


It was fortunate for our overseas relations 
that at this time of confusion in policies over 
the selection of books for information libraries, 
the American Library Association and the 
American Book Publishers Council were able to 
go forcefully on record against any policy that 
would restrict the sources of free information 
—particularly any policy that would arbitrarily 
forbid the placing of works by “controversial 
persons” on library shelves, at home or abroad. 
Our library friends in countries like Japan are 
sensitive to such expressions of principle. 

They wonder why, however, when even 
President Eisenhower gives his support to these 
basic principles it is still possible for libraries 
in the United States to be subjected to such 
indignities as the recent proposals for labeling 
of subversive materials or the outright banning 
of dangerous works. They know about our 
problems in Bartlesville and Burbank and 
Peoria, and about the proposal “that the Li- 
brarian of Congress shall mark all subversive 
matter in the Library of Congress and compile 
a list thereof for the guidance of other libraries 
in the United States.” 
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Any evidence of a weakening in our de- - 
termination to preserve the guarantees of free- 
dom of information will not only harm the good 
name of the American people abroad but will 
weaken the support we should constantly be 
giving to free librarianship everywhere in the 
world. Our information libraries abroad can 
best serve to demonstrate quietly but effe 
tively that the United States really believes in 
keeping sources of information free. If w 
librarians do not lose sight of the fact that a 
understanding of America gained through ac~ 
cess to such libraries is deeper and more lasting 
than any superficial program of publicity-wise 
public relations can ever be, we will never 
underestimate the influence that free libraries 
can exert when they have the confidence of the 
people they serve. =< | i 


True Friends 
We are not lacking true friends among the ` 
Japanese who have a wide and deep under- 
standing of our culture and our democratic 
principles, whose confidence is well worth 
holding on to: whose friendship was tested _ 
during the bitter years of isolation during the © 
war. As this is being written, for example, a 
notable exhibition on Walt Whitman is being | 


held in the Maruzen Book Store in Tokyo | : 


(established in 1869) as one of the many events 
of the Perry Centennial Year. It has been 
assembled painstakingly by a group of Whit- 
man admirers in Japan, among whom are © 
Shigetaka Naganuma, translator of Whitman, 
and Mitsuru Ishii, president of the Japan Pub- 
lishers Association, and they have gathered — 
together an amazingly varied group of items — 
from private collections in Japan. They were 
assisted too by librarians and other members 
of the staff of the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
who arranged for the forwarding through the 
State Department of photocopies of Whitman 
manuscripts from the United States. Ambassa- 
dor John M. Allison wrote a gracious foreword 
to the catalogue of the exhibition, in which he 
quoted the greeting addressed many years 
ago by Whitman to the Japanese people, in 
“A Broadway Pageant.” It is the kind of full- 
blooded, freedom-loving greeting we might 
best be giving through our books and libraries 
to all the world: 





Health to you! good will to you all, 
from me and America sent! 

Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless—each of us with 
his or her rights upon the earth. 
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Te starts with a question: just one, 

“How does the telephone carry 

my voice?” Sue wonders. She knows she'll 
find the answer in Tur Book or KNOWLEDGE. 
Andi ina few seconds she has it... 

man article as technically correct 

: as careful revision can make it. 





Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages 
was completely changed ...an example 
of the continuous revision that keeps 

this reference work modern. But Sue 
doesn’ t stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 
news-type pictures, fascinated by 

the easy narrative style, she looks to see 
what the next article holds... and 

the next. Before long, the mind i asked 
idly how a telephone works is buzzing 

with facts on the life of Caesar! 















H ere isa relerni work that is 

unique because it actually makes the child 
to read. Here is a work that 

k the way the child does, 






stimulates the curiosity that i is the 
librarian’ s greatest ally ... helps in every 
way to o deepen and reinforce the 


TALKED W ont 


an’ s zort. Put into circulation, 

Tue Boox oF KNOWLEDGE... with its 20 
large volumes covering 7,607 pages, 

its 15,000 informative pictures 7 
‘hundreds in full color) and over 31 000 
iIphabetized index references and 
cross-references ... is proving itself a 
valuable asset in libraries everywhere. Have 
you seen the new 1953 edition? 


Write today for complete information : on 
The: Book of Knowledge. 








THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
West 4oth Street, New York 36, N, 1 


imerica’ s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
he. Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
‘ichards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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PITSCHI 
Story and six-color pictures by HANS 
FISCHER, A beguiling story of an imag- 
inative kitten. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY 
By WILL and NICOLAS. Four-color and 
black-and-white drawings by the Calde- 
cott Award winner enhance this fine 
Christmas tale. 48 pp. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE 
RIDDLE RHYMES 
Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW. Pic- 
ture puzzles turn Mother Goose into a 


wonderful guessing game. 48 pp. 
Ages 6 up. $2.50 


FREEDOM AND PLENTY: 
. Ours to Save 
Written and illustrated by WILFRID S. 
BRONSON, A simple, scientific account of 
conservation. 128 pp. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


CURIOUS MISSIE 
By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. Line drawings 
by Marilyn Miller. How Missie helped 
to get a library bookmobile for her Ala- 
bama cotton county is told by a well- 
known novelist. 224 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. Line drawings 
by Richard M, Powers, An authentic por- 
trait of a great soldier-explorer. 160 pp. 
Ages 9-12, $2.50 


JAPAN IN STORY 
AND PICTURES 
By LILY EDELMAN, Illustrated with pho- 
tos. Simple, up-to-date information on 
the country and its people. 64 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


ONE HUNDRED 

WHITE HORSES 
By MILDRED LAWRENCE, Line drawings 
by Oscar Liebman. The story of a store- 
keeping family in Florida, 1886, 192 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


FRIPSEY SUMMER 
Story and line drawings by MADYE LEE 
CHASTAIN. The unpredictable Fripseys, 
of Bright Days, in a gay new story. 224 
pp. Ages 9-12, $2.50 
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THE BORROWERS 
By MARY NORTON. Line drawings by 
Beth and Joe Krush, A memorable fan- 
tasy which won England’s Carnegie Med- 
al as the outstanding children’s book of 
1952. 192 pp. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


COMMUNICATION: 
Cave Writing to Television 
By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHELOR. Line 
drawings by C. D. Batchelor. A fascinat- 
ing history, with instructions for making 
exhibits. 128 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


ROCKY’S ROAD 
By JERROLD BEIM. Line drawings by Paul 
Galdone. A fine, modern school story. 


160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


THE WISHING APPLE TREE 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. Line drawings by 
Marshall Davis. A heartwarming story 
of a Nebraska farm community. 224 pp. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


STAR RANGERS 
By ANDRE NORTON. The wreck of a pa- 
trol ship in 8084 A.D. begins an exciting 
science-fiction story, 288 pp. | 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


BLUE SMOKE 


By DOROTHY LYONS. Line drawings by 
Wesley Dennis. California ranch life and 
a mystery, by a favorite horse-story au- 
thor. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS 
By STEPHEN W. MEADER, Line drawings 
by Don Sibley. A foremost writer for 
boys tells an action-filled story of high 
school basketball. 288 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MACHINES THAT 
BUILT AMERICA 
By ROGER BURLINGAME, Illustrated with 
diagrams. An absorbing account of the 
men and machines that made mass pro- 
duction possible. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


THE STORY OF GLASS 
By FREDA DIAMOND, Illustrated with 32 
pp. of photos. The role of glass through 
the ages, explained by a noted glass de- 
signer. 288 pp. Ages 12 up. $3.75 
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The Books of the West 


WILLIAM B, READY 


_ Now, AFTER MANY generations, after the 
trials and tribulations of our mistakes, after 
many triumphs, we stand upon the edge of 
-the West. Beyond us are but the waste of seas 
and then the other lands, the countless millions 
of people upon whom the ideas of our Western 
© civilization are breaking now and causing great 
= ferment. We, like that great conquistador 
~-and his companions many centuries ago, should 
~ now be looking at one another with a wild 
surmise for before us lies the greatest frontier 
of all. We are of a frontier civilization and the 
_ greatest age of our civilization has come upon 
us: now we are to enter, whether we like it or 
not, into the frontier of the minds of men and 
` the future of the world depends upon how we 
as the men of the West conduct ourselves in 
_ this frontier campaign. A challenge that con- 
fronts the whole of Western civilization con- 
- fronts also the books of the West. We have 
always lived in an age of crisis. The books of 
the West tell us that—above all they tell us 
_-that—and from the books we learn that despair 
should be as far from us as complacency. We 
have always been in sa and we always will 
be, and only in facing that danger and in ex- 
periencing it do we fully realize the dignity 
that is in man. Since the West formed itself 
-out of the foundering Greco-Roman civilization 
that preceded it, it has lived in a state of crisis, 
or as Captain Boyle calls it in Juno and the 
Paycock, in the state of chassis—“the whole 
world is in a state of chassis.” 


chief, Acquisition Division, 
Stanford University Librar- 
ies, lectures in bibliography 
and is the author of a book 
of short stories. His present 
article is based upon his talk 
at the Second General Ses- 
sion of the recent ALA Con- 
ference in Los Angeles. 
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It is well to remember that. It is 1500- 
years since St. Benedict wrote his book of — 
rules in a time that was indeed dark, darker — 
than it is today. Western civilization has been 
beset with danger from within and from with- 
out since its inception and it will continue to be 
in a state of danger as long as we are men. 
We have no reason to hope for more than this, 


_to be in the struggle. The greatest record of- 


this lies in the books of the West. They tell- 
us that this world is but a vale of tears, and- 
that God looks down in mercy upon us, in our _ 
travail. That is the only consolation that — 
comes from them. But it is enough. 


Call Them Blessed . 


The greatest book of the West is the New 
Testament. The story is of the life and passion 
and death of Jesus Christ, and He, the Son of 
God, God made man, groaned aloud in his 
agony in the Garden, the Evangelists tell us in 
their books, when He saw what lay ahead for 
Him, and yet, although He moaned when He 
saw the pains that were to come to Him during 
the few days remaining to Him, and when 
He saw the wretched lives of the millions of the 
people who were to come after Him despite 
His death, He went on still to die for mankind 
on Calvary’s Hill. The passion and death of 
the Man-God told in the books of the gospel- 
makers come dear to the hearts of men, and the 
lesson has come clear down through the books 
to this day. One of the most striking examples 
of this is to be found in the poem of Padraic 
Pearse, a man of our own time who lived when 
most of us were living, whose verse both 
sounds and shows from whence it came. 
Padraic Pearse, one of the Irish patriots, a 
teacher and a writer, who took up arms against 
Great Britain in the Rising of Easter Week, 
1916, captured and condemned to death, as 
also was his brother, he wrote to his mother 


just before he died this poem, The Mother. ` 2 


The manuscript is in the National Library of 
Ireland on show, as it should be. This is some 
of the poem. 


41] 








The Mother i 


I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing, 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 
The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed ... 


© Now while I agree with C. S. Lewis that 
the Bible should not be designed to be read as 
literature, it is something far greater than that, 
this poem shows something of the great influ- 
ence that the Bible has exerted upon the style 
as well as upon the content of books of the 
West. The Song of Roland, for many years, in 
many versions, was one of the great books of 
the West. It is concerned with the same set- 
ting of a man going to death alone, fighting 
< and dying for a cause that is greater than a 
man’s life. Roland died alone at Roncevaux 
with all his friends around him. He called for 
help, was ignored until it was too late. Yet 
Roland, in his death, has become one of the 
great figures of the Western world. 


The Portrait Initial 


Asser, in his life of Alfred, an Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, tells how when Alfred, the King 
of Wessex, was hiding from the Norsemen who 
had ravaged his Christian kingdom, he was 
alone and unbefriended. From the bare facts 
of Alfred’s life contained in the Chronicle, some 
lovely legends have grown up and they have 
been put into verse by a modern poet. As 
Alfred was hiding from the Norsemen, he 
thought back upon a book—-a book that he had 
won, Asser says, from his brothers. A book 
© that his mother gave him because he 

memorized it first. It was a little book of 
Saxon poems, and in the book was a lovely 
initial containing the portrait of the Mother of 
God. Alone and cold and frightened in his 
hiding, he thought back upon that book, and 
upon the little picture, and looking up, there 
in front of him was a vision of Mary, Herself. 
She stood in front of him, the poet says, and 
stroked the tall live grass as a man strokes his 
steed, and before Her on that dark day, Alfred 
the Christian, a man of the West, pleaded with 
Her for a sign. The sign he got was this: 











I tell ye naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the skies grow darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


Yet with that promise of naught but blood and 
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sweat and tears, Alfred called upon the broken 
remanents of the Wessex men. 


To break or be broken, God knows when; 
But I have seen for whom. 


And with that promise of nothing but trouble 
ahead the men of Wessex gathered again and 
thrust back the pagan invader and saved their 
civilization—our civilization. Many centuries 
later, another Englishman made such a promise 
as Alfred made his people and his words, too, 
are now enshrined among the books of the 
West. When Winston Churchill, speaking to 
the House of Commons on October 8, 1940 
said: 

“Do not let us lose the conviction that it is 

only by supreme and superb exertions, unweary- 

ing and indomitable, that we shall save our souls 


alive. . . . Long, dark months of trials and tribula-.__ 







tions lie before us. Death and sorrow will be the 
companions of our journey; hardship our gar 


ment; constancy and valour our only shield. We | 


must be united, we must be undaunted, we must 
be inflexible.” 


Although our writings and our thoughts and 
our wishes are concerned with the idea that 
no man is an island, that it does not matter for _ 
whom the bell tclls—it tolls for me, that all men — 
are brethren, and though these ideas are lauda- 
ble and indeed wonderful, the greatest feature 
of the 20th century has been the growth of 
these ideas; nevertheless, it still remains that 
man is essentially a lonely being. We should 
morn with the bereaved and comfort the 
afflicted, rejoice with the happy ones, but man 
must always make his own way. — Loneliness 
is a sinking sensation: the fighter feels it when 
he leaves his corner to go to the center of the 
ring and the soldier feels it out on patrol—_ 
before him the enemy and behind him are his 
waiting comrades. The captain of a ship feels 
it when the fog comes down and the woman 
feels it as her hour approaches. The writer 
feels it. Yet there is something fine about this 
loneliness and the more that a man does that 
is good the more lonely he feels. Eisenhower 
felt lonely just before “D” Day, when he 
guessed against the wind and the rain, as 
lonely as Lincoln was, and in all of us there is 
something that is lonely and will always be 
so...a loneliness that mixing with the crowd 
will not comfort. In one of his great poems 
The African, Roy Campbell, speaks of the 
loneliness that an artist feels: | 

Far from the phalanxes of horns that ward 

The sleeping herds he keeps the wolf at bay, 

At nightfall by the slinking leopard spoored, 

And goaded by the fly-swarm through the day. 
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Long before we know the authors of the 
books, the books and the stories of the West 
_ reaching far back into antiquity have put for- 
_ ward this picture of Western man. The man 
< who is a fighter against the odds; the man who 
_ fights for goodness and falls doing so. The 
~~ legends of Cuchulain, The Houd of Ulster 
bear this out as do the legends of Arthur and 
~~ his Knights, as well as the song of Roland, the 
_ story of Don Quixote, right through until the 
present . . . the dignity of man, the essential 
nobility of the individual—that is the great 
legend of the books of the West. The proto- 
type of Western man has always been the 
_ Christian symbol of the Crucified One and this 
-© message has been put across most successfully 
-by an agency which is at the same time 
ancient, medieval, modern and new. It has 

_ been the major preoccupation of this agency. 
<- The Christian churches have through the ages 
_ taken their books and have presented them 
in ways which every other teaching agency 
-should learn from. They were lumbering their 
Stages set on enormous wagons five, six 
_ hundred years ago, and trundling them up 
their rugged, rutted roads to show by means 


of action the story of the Book. There were 


- productions of miracle or morality plays long, 
long before any other dramatic presentation 
Of a book. The great morality play, Every- 
< man, a medieval play which was performed 
_ both in England and previously on the Conti- 
nent put- across very py one can imagine 
-how plainly before the attentive listeners of 
that time, the great lesson of the West: the 
essential loneliness of man and that eventually 
when the chips are down it depends only on 
man alone and upon the good that he has 
done whether he achieves salvation and happi- 
ness or not. It points out that happiness can- 
not be won with a crowd nor with wealth nor 
with kindred, but by man alone and that only 
__ by suffering and charity can they come good to 
man—the final good. In the play, Everyman, 
when he was told that death was upon him, 
called for assistance in meeting death upon his 
friends, upon his kinfolk, and upon his goods 
and in every case he was rebuffed until alone 
he stood before the Death, and said: 
Of whom shall I now counsel take? 
_ I think that I shall never speed, 
_- Till that I go to my Good Deed; 
But, alas! she is so weak, 
That she can nother go nor speak; 
Yet will I venture on her now. 
My Good Deeds, where be you? 


The churches have called their message aloud 
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in reading, they mime the message in the Mass, 
they preach by word of mouth the message of 
their Book—that is why their Book is more > 
widely known than any other book. They 
burst through the print barrier. They never 
accepted print as the only way of presenting — 
their Book. For hundreds and hundreds of 

years they have commissioned artists to paint — 
the story of their Book, to tell the story in — 
pictures, from the first drawings of the symbol. 
of the fish in the catacombs of Rome down 
to the present. Artists have been preoccu- 
pied with presenting the story of their Book. 
Even Matisse has tried his hand at the forma- 
tion of a Dominican chapel, and in stone and 
in steel, in glass, on canvas, with music, with. 

film, with sound of every description, the — 
churches have put across the story of their 

Book. They have burst through the print — 
barrier. This is a barrier that has contained _ 
us all. And for those of us who are now- 
perhaps climbing aboard the bandwagon of — 
audio-visual aids, and what a dreadful sound a 
that is, let us remember from the Western — 
books that way back in the 12th and 13th _ 
centuries there were already lumbering up | 
wagons of audio-visual aids: we are 500 years 
behind them. But the most important feature 
of the earlier attitude toward Western books 
is this: not only have they burst through the 
print barrier trying to tell the story of their — 
Book—the Book of the New Testament—they 
have done far more than that. They have. 
gone past the print, past the pictures, and 
past the music, to realize or to attempt to 
realize the ideas that are expressed in that 
Book. And no matter how beautifully a 
book is printed, no matter how firm is’ the 
paper, how leather is the binding, no matter 
how beautifully the story is expressed, be- — 
hind all of this is an idea and it is the realiza- 


tion of that idea that really matters. And the >- 


churches above all have attempted to realize 
the idea of their Book. This is not to say 
that they have succeeded. No promise was 
ever made that we would succeed. They cer- 
tainly have not completely failed and that 
again is all that we can hope for. Many mil- 
lions of the members of the churches have 
lived out the message of this Book and have 
made religion such a part of our civilization 
that it will be the lasting result. A. J. Toynbee, 
the world historian, says that the main feature 
of the twentieth century is the impact of our 
Western ideas upon the rest of the world. In 
a thousand years time, the main feature of 
the period will be the reaction of our ideas 
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~ TWO BOOKS TO HELP US 
TO UNDERSTAND OURSELVES— 
-AND OUR NEIGHBORS 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
PERSONALITY 
by Joseph Nuttin 





ooo The author is the head of the Department of Experi- 
¿o> mental Psychology at Louvain. His book has a threefold 
_ value: it gives a first-rate account of Freud's system, an 
excellent summary of modern (especially American) 
-< psychoanalytical literature and a synthesis in which modern psychological discoveries are seen, 
© not in contradiction with a spiritual soul, but requiring it for their fullest understanding. $4.00 












SOCIETY and SANITY 


by F. J. Sheed 


_ The first part of this book is on what man is, his nature, and on what principles should govern 
a being with that kind of nature, in his own life, and in his dealings with his fellows. The second 
_ part applies these principles to MARRIAGE and the FAMILY: the third to SOCIETY and the 
STATE. As the Herald Tribune reviewer remarked, "The word for Sheed is ‘clear’... itis a 
` relief to find a book of this kind with none of that fruity stylism which marks so much present 
day religious writing.” $3.00 





Order from any bookstore 


For reviews of these and a dozen other books, descriptions of all books 
on our Fall list, extracts from books to come and news of authors, all 
illustrated by Jean Charlot, see Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. The 
Trumpet comes free and postpaid, just send a card to Bullet MacGill, 


: SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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- — intermingled with the ideas of other peoples 
© back upon the West, and from this reaction 
will come a thousand years later such a new 
order that people will look back with surprise 






tern of life. And one thousand years later all 
of our civilization, as we know it today, will 
have passed away—will have merged into the 


future into a new stream of history, and the 
~» only thing remaining common to us and to 


these men of three thousand years ahead will 
_ be religion. He thinks that the religion of 
` the Western world has been and will be the 
most formative and most important feature of 
our civilization. This has come about because 
of the fact that men have taken the ideas con- 
tained in the books of our Western religion 
and have pulled them out of print, have acted 
them out; have brought them to the notice, 
dynamically, of the people. 


Ultimate Equipment 

The only reason that a man should write 
a book, or that a man should read a book, 
is to obtain enjoyment therefrom. Now, be- 
cause of the way words are so loosely used 
in these days, enjoyment has come to have a 
false connotation. Enjoyment, to many peo- 
ple, is as insignificant as eating an ice cream 
cone or paddling one’s hands in a pool. En- 
joyment can mean the beatific vision. The 
more deep enjoyment is, the greater that en- 
joyment becomes. The greater is the writer, 
and in the same way the reader, who does 
not idly sit back and let the words drip off 
his mind as water drips off a tile roof, but 
rather lets them sink into his mind as rain 
sinks into the soil. Real enjoyment comes 
through breaking through a barrier—through 
breaking through the barrier that this world 
has placed upon us~and finding the ultimate 
enjoyment that comes in sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for an idea. This is a lesson that is con- 
tained for us in the books of the West, and 
above all in the Books of the New Testament; 
and this is a lesson that the churches have 
more successfully put across than any other 
organization; they have done so by using 
every means in their power. 

This idea of Western man has been dra- 
matically presented by the film industry in 
Southern California. One universal, dramatic 
character has come from the film, and that 
character is a prototype of Western man. 
Today, with the new wide screen, Alan Ladd 
in his portrayal of Shane, the new Western, 
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upon the parochial nature of our present pat- 


* with the preservation of ideas, be they pre- 



























the book written by A. B. Guthrie, a film of- 
great power and beauty, it puts across this 
idea. It is the most recent in a host of such. 
films. 7 
This is the one figure in film that has caught 
the universal imagination: the hero of the- 
Western film—the lone, obscure man who. 
comes out of a dusty and obscure past, rid-_ 
ing his horse, entering into a settlement ol 
persecuted people who have become the 
dupes and the afflicted, and by his efforts 
saves them, even, if need be, by his death, 
When he has fought for them, generally with- 
out reward, he rides on out of the picture into 
a hazardous future or to a dusty death some- 
place else. In fact, the classic close-up 
the girl waving him goodbye, as in Shane. 
The film industry has been accused of many 
things, but this can be said in its favor: it 
has made almost universal this figure—the 
figure of the Western man. 2 
And do you know, the best known charac- 
ter in literature is another such a one. The- 
character who is easily the most widely- 
known, the most widely-recognized, and the 
most admired, is Sherlock Holmes. Sherlock- 
Holmes is a lonely man who works for justice, 
often without reward; who claims none of 
the major rewards that are so well known 
to the world; who lives an increasingly ab- — 
stemious life. And it cannot be said that the | 
writing of Conon Doyle is better than that of 
other writers, but somehow the character that 
he has created has lived and will live while — 
all other characters have faded. There isa 
universal acceptance of the goodness that lies 
in a man who fights for justice, who does all 
he can to help the persecuted and the afflicted, 
even if his own life in that effort is gone. This 
is a long way from Roland and from Alfred 
and from the other heroes down to now—down _ z 
to the cowboy and to the detective, and upon 
entering the modern times we find problems 
of this time. In a time when more books are 
being published and printed than ever before : 
(last year over 250,000,000 copies of paper 
backs were distributed in the United States), 
in a time like this, the book is being presented — 
with a problem the like of which has never 
before troubled it. More and more means 
of communication are arising to lessen the 
position of the book as a means of com- 
municating ideas. Librarians are concerned 





sented in books, or films, or on tape or any 
other way. Less than 25% of the information 
that men obtain now comes from print and 
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of it is good? The bad books 





their swarms—bad books, shockers, a by-blow 


of the publishing industry, mainly in the hands 
of fly-by-night firms~and bad books drive 
out good books. God knows that it is not 
going to be easy to battle for the good books 
against the bad books; if it were easy, it were 
nothing, The first thing is to realize that 
there are bad books, abounding! This is the 
most important fight and the keepers of the 
books have it as a matter of conscience to 
make sure the good books live, and this is to 
be done without endangering liberty. Liberty 
is something which is both difficult to win— 
desperately difficult—and hard to practice and 
easy to lose. Judge Learned Hand, in talk- 
ing of liberty, said this: l 

“And what is this liberty which must lie in the 
hearts of men and women? It is not the ruthless, 
the unbridled will. It is not freedom to do as one 
likes. That is the denial of liberty, and leads 
straight to its overthrow. A society in which men 





recognize no check upon their freedom, soon be- 
comes a society where freedom is the possession of 
only a savage few; as we have learned to our 
sorrow. 

“What then is the spirit of liberty? I cannot 
define it; I can only tell you my own faith. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too sure 
that it is right. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which seeks to understand the minds of other men 
and women, The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias. The spirit of liberty remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded, The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, near two 
thousand years ago, taught mankind that lesson it 
has never learned, but has never quite forgotten; 
that there may be a kingdom where the least shall 
be heard and considered side by side with the 
greatest.” 


We are bound by these words of Judge 


Learned Hand in our battle for the good 
books, and it is that that makes our task so 
difficult, and yet so necessary and so essen- 
tial. 
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Living Librarians—IIl 


Julia Pettee 


JosepHINe E, RAEPPEL 


“There really is an advantage to being hard 
of hearing,” Julia Pettee once remarked. “If 
you want to concentrate on your work, or if 
noise and talking bother you, all you have to do 
is shut it off.” 

When she wanted to be by herself in Pales- 
tine or the Vatican or whatever part of the 
o world she happened to be classifying at the 
_ library of the Union Theological Seminary she 
¿> shut her hearing aid off. The small talk of 
-the catalogers and the typists working near her 
faded out like so much static. Remarks like 


“My husband won't let me curl my hair be- 


cause he doesn’t like to see women in curlers” 
or “Let me tell you about the movie I saw 
_ down at the Astor last night.” If you wanted. 
to bring her back from this sealed-off existence, 
you tapped her lightly on the shoulder, put 
- your mouth to her left ear, and enunciated in 
the style of an old-fashioned elocutionist. Back 
‘she came for lunch or for dinner. On went the 
hearing aid, back in came the voices. 

Julia Pettee began her college education at 


Mount Holyoke. Ten years later she entered: 


library school at Pratt Institute. After gradu- 
ating from Pratt, she accepted a part time 
position as cataloger at Vassar College, which 
enabled her to continue her college education 
and graduate from Vassar with the class of 
1899. 


librarian, Albright College, 
Reading, Pa., has served in 
libraries at the University of 
Rochester, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Columbia 
University. Prior to her pres- 
ent position, Miss Raeppel 
held the post of librarian at 
the Junior-Senior High 
School, Bergenfield, N.Y. 
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Miss Pettee at her desk at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1949. 


Ten years passed at Vassar. She was alone 
in the library one summer day when the li- 
brarian of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
approached her with an offer. Would she be 


willing to classify the thirty thousand or more 


books which needed classification at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary? She knew | 
that this was the kind of challenge she liked, — 
but she loved Vassar, and at first she hesitated. ` 
Then she agreed to work at Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary the following summer during ` 
her vacation. G 

Before she tackled the job, Miss Pettee made 
the rounds of other theological seminaries in 
the East—Andover, Hartford, and Mount Airey 
among others—and everywhere she listened to 
the same complaints. Librarians told her of 
their dissatisfaction with the classification sys- 
tems they were using. Somebody should set 
up a new classification system for theological 
books. E 
© When Julia Pettee came to Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, she remembered these com- 
plaints. A new scheme for the classification 
of theological books began to develop in her 


mind. She gathered together a task force of ~ : 


catalogers. During her four month vacation 
from Vassar she made substantial inroads on 
the cataloging and classification of the collec- 
tion of the Rochester Theological Seminary. It 
took another summer vacation and a half year 
leave of absence to finish the job. 
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Although her professional work would have 
taxed an ordinary mortal, Julia Pettee had 
energy to spare. She adopted a little girl, 
Mary Ellen, and gave to her bringing-up the 
same understanding care and devotion that she 
expended on everything she undertook. 

As Mary Ellen grew older, for example, Miss 
Pettee stocked their living quarters, a modest 
apartment, with a collection of old furniture. 
This had nothing to do with economic 
necessity; it merely guaranteed that Mary Ellen 
and her friends could have rousing good times 
without anybody worrying about scratches. 
Thanks to Julia Pettee, who remembered and 
understood the problems of girlhood, the 
taffy-pulls and other parties held at Mary 
Ellen's house were always exciting successes. 

Whenever the racket-making grew too much 
for Miss Pettee, she could always resort to her 
blessed infirmity. On an early Spring day 
when she and Mary Ellen and a girl friend 
were on a drive from New York to the Con- 
necticut Farm, the two girls sat on the back 
seat practicing flourishes on their Girl Scout 
trumpets. Although the blasts made the car 
tremble and banished peace from the passing 
countryside, Miss Pettee rode serene and un- 
disturbed, enjoying the rush of air on her face. 
With her hearing aid turned off, let them blast! 

Meanwhile, the authorities at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City had 
heard about Miss Pettee’s achievement at 
Rochester Theological Seminary. In 1909 they 
invited her to Union Theological Seminary, 
to a bigger library and a bigger challenge. 
Union’s thousands of books demanded a differ- 
ent classification scheme than the one she had 
devised at Rochester, and for Miss Pettee, 

_ enthusiastic accept- 
ance was the only an- 
swer. 

She began with a 
classification system 
started by a former li- 
brarian. Shechanged, 
she added, she re- 
changed; in two years 
she had a scheme of 
classification ready 
which would be prac- 
tical. Problems came 
up; she ironed them 
out; after all, she had 
twenty-seven years 
ahead in the Union 
Theological Seminary to take care of them. 
When her classification scheme was published, 






Hostess of Mayflower 
Farm 
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hundreds of copies were sold to leading theo- 
logical seminaries throughout the world. In 
1936 she retired from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, but not from work. Instead she came to 
the Yale University Library on a half-time basis, 
as a consultant and classifier of religion. 

Today everybody relaxes at Mayflower 
Farm, Salisbury, Connecticut, where, now in 
her retirement, Julia Pettee digs in her garden, 
writes, and entertains her guests. She gets up 
early, fixes her breakfast, and gardens. The 
guests can sleep as long as they like. Instead 
of quoting the Bible on the ant and the slug- 
gard, Julia Pettee readies a breakfast for the 
one who gets up at ten, and eats it with the 
late-riser, just to keep her company. Or if 
somebody else crawls out of bed at noon, she'll 
get up a brunch and eat that to keep the sloth- 
ful one company. Mayflower Farm is the kind 
of place where you go to bed when you want 
to and get up when you want to, and raid a 
well-stocked icebox whenever you feel like it. 
Meanwhile, whether chaos or order happen to 
be prevailing at the moment, Julia Pettee pro- 
ceeds with the book she’s currently writing, 
“A History of Salisbury, Connecticut.” 


No Rug Maker 


At one time during the writing of this book, 
she remarked to one of her friends: “I have 
been trying to make a map of the first land 
holdings in the town. It’s a frustrating task 
and yet I feel I must do it before I can write 
more. Things like that make writing this book 
a most discouraging job. I can not bear to 
give it up, however, and just settle down to 
carpet rags and rug making, so I plug along at 
it. At least it’s far more interesting to me 
than bridge or canasta.” 

Such examples of Miss Pettee’s continuing 
restless energy are many. At Easter time, 
1953, she hastened to complete two long his- 
torical articles for the local newspaper so that 
she wouldn't be late with some pressing Spring 
chores: chopping and clearing some fallen 
trees, repairing a broken fence, and digging the 
garden! 

The hostess of Mayflower Farm and the 
most recent historian of Salisbury, Connecticut 
is the Julia Pettee whom librarians throughout 
the world acknowledge as one of the pioneers 
in librarianship, founder of the Pettee system 
of classifying theological libraries, author of 
many books and articles on cataloging and 
classifying, and frequent lecturer at library 
meetings. 

Julia Pettee started writing during her stu- 
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© dent days at Vassar, and has continued to 
publish ever since. 


_ An essay, “A Problem in Social Economy” and 
< a poem, “Dandelions,” were printed in the Vassar 
<? Miscellany in 1898. Another poem, “The Spirit of 
< Night” appeared in the same periodical in 1899. 
. The Library Journal has published numerous arti- 
= eles under her byline through the years: “Disserta- 
~ tions and Program Literature” (1904); “Book 
- Marking with Tools; a Classification for a Theo- 
logical Library” (1911); “Graded Catalogs: a Sug- 
gestion for the “Librarian of the Boston Transcript’ ” 
© {1915); “A Projected Information Bureau of Crom- 
~ wells Time” (1915); “Wanted—Catalogers” (1921); 
< “Factors in Determining Subject Headings” (1929); 
“Code Revision—What do Catalogers Want?” 
2 “The Development of Authorship Entry 
= and the Formulation of Authorship Rules as Found 


in the Anglo-American Code” (1936). The Christ- 


fan Century published a poem, “The Offering” 
= (1927). Several articles appeared in Special Li- 
- braries: “The Library of a Theological Seminary” 
© (1931), and “The Philosophy of the Maker of a 
© Special Classification” (1937). Among her pub- 
lished books are “Classification of the Library of 
Union Theological Seminary” (1924); the same, 
revised and enlarged (1939); “Subject Headings: 
the History and Theory of the Alphabetical Sub- 
ject Approach to Books” (1946); “List of Theological 
Subject Headings and Corporate Church Names; 
based upon the Headings of the Catalogue of the 
Library of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City” (1947); and “List of Churches: Official Forms 
of the Names for Denominational Bodies with 
Brief Descriptive and Historical Notes” (1948). 
~The last three books were completed after her re- 
_ tirement from Yale in 1946, 





Library Bill Passed in Maryland 


The Maryland General Assembly passed a li- 
brary bill on May 6, 1953. This Jaw adds an 
annual 10¢ per capita in State aid for county 
public libraries and for the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore beginning July 1, 1954. 
This money must only be used for current li- 
brary operations. The State aid for books, paid 
since July, 1946 continues. 

Libraries in the counties, not including Bal- 
timore City, have increased their stock of books 
by 86%, book circulation by 161%, and support 
of libraries by 284%. Fifty-three library sys- 
tems with less than 100 service points have 
become 35 library systems with more than 
1000 service points. Seventeen bookmobiles 
are operating in 13 counties. 
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ANGELS. <. (from page 392) ay fags r 3 | 
the stronger and weaker stomachs among 
readers and thinkers. They believe that they 
serve the public best by not denying it a wide 
and generous choice of reading. Good li- 
brarians are usually intellectual but they have 
no snobbishness nor bigotry about literature. 

However, libraries have no “girly magazines” 
on their shelves. Their censorship is the same 
and only one advocated by President Eisen- 
hower at Dartmouth, “Read every book as 
long as any document does not offend our 
sense of decency. That should be the only 
censorship.” So agreed Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Brownell. 

The “girly” magazines offend our sense of 
decency. They degrade women in their por- 
trayal of them. They vitiate the taste of those 
who feed on them and these are usually those 

.. girls and boys, or men and women, who most 
need stimulation and direction toward good 
_taste and thought. It is not a question of 
forbidding pictured nudes, or displays of legs. 
Barelegged-to-the-hips swimmers and band 
leaders are part of the American picture and 
we are used to the sight of most of the female 
body. But open provocations of sex on the 
public streets are against the law, whether 
_ actual or pictured. They are a cause for ar- 
rest in actual conduct. We also have laws 
against such provocations in pictures or sly 
_ prose and they carry sufficient penalties. What 
they need is enforcement. 
-= But police action is not the only sound 
__.. Another answer to proper control of these pub- 
© lications lies within the magazine industry. 
_ There are many wise and thoughtful owners 
-= and editors who are presently struggling with 
= this problem, knowing that it remains un- 
sowed. They face legal complications such 
as restraint of trade, and money problems, for 
some of these magazines can be valuable prop- 
erties. However, one thing that has been 
proven a number of times is that when a sexy 








magazine cleans itself up and expands its in- 


terests, it usually makes more money. If the 
magazines would work from the inside out, 
benefits might appear in all directions. 

Such an attempt turned out to be almost 
comically embarrassing in my own case. It 
happened that almost at the time I was testi- 
fying before the Congressional Committee in- 
vestigating pornographic material, that there 
was brought to the attention of the legislators 
a piece of mine published in a magazine called 
Personal Romances, which was a “girly” or 
It was called “Is Virginity Old-Fashioned?” 
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I took some outright condemnation and a good 





deal of mocking comment in the press because 
of my appearance in this magazine. This 


seemed unfair, for my entire testimony had 


been to the effect that the thing to do with 
these magazines was to clean them up. 

The piece in question was a short abstract 
of an article written many years before called 
“The Case For Chastity.” I had brought some 
points up-to-date, for society's attitude toward 
the unchaste girl is less cruel and more under- 
standing than it used to be, but it was still 
a rather vigorous warning against habitual un- 
chastity. It had been written for quite another 
magazine, by request, but the editors of that 
respectable magazine felt it was somewhat too 
puritan for their readers. My agent was ap- 
proached by an editor who had read it and 
wanted it for use in a magazine group which 
she was trying to improve. He sold it to her 
without consulting me. But I would not have 
objected to the sale. After all the uproar, I 
still do not. If that little piece, advocating a 
measure of sexual restraint, happens to come 
to the attention of a few girls and boys. who 
would not see it otherwise, and if it is useful 
to them, the lurid magazine was a very good 
place for it to be published. 

I think we know, librarians and writers, 
whose profession is to deal in one way or 
another with the printed word and its powers, 
that we may sometimes be misunderstood, but 
we must stick to our guns, if they are trained 
in the right direction. Some of the most help- 
ful and encouraging letters provoked by this 
piece of mine and my subsequent testimony 
in Washington came from librarians. I quote 
one from Lee H. Gregory, Rogers City, Mich. 

“There are 11 million children and young 
people who never see anything but their text 
books and the filth they pick up in the corner 
drug stores. One answer is to supply those 
11 million children with clean literature through 
public libraries, where professionally trained 
men and women, interested in helping young 
people form good reading habits, may com- 
pete with the undesirable literature now dis- 
tributed in this country. 45 million people 
in this country are without access either to 
book stores or public libraries. The answer 
is to develop a sense of discrimination and a 
sense of values, the only safe guarantee to de- 
feat pornography. The failure to do so rests 
with our families, schools and lack of support 
for public libraries.” 

Librarians, at least, are on the side of the 
angels. 
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The lady who shot the hippo 


Food, flattery, fearlessness—a technique in- 
volving all three is often needed to induce 
animals to pose for their portraits! This is 
one secret of the outstanding success of the 
lady photographer who shot the dramatic 
picture of a hippopotamus which appears in 
World Book Encyclopedia. Her work with 
animals, guaranteed to frighten the average 
mortal (woman or man), has won her inter- 
national acclaim. 


Animals, people, scenes—World Book's pages 
are full of outstanding illustrative material. 
Over 18,000 illustrations enrich the text im- 


measurably. There are 1500 pictures in full 
natural color—most of them found only in 
World Book. Photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—all are chosen with utmost 
care from the work of experts. 


Nine, nineteen, ninety—every age group 
among your patrons will find the broad va- 
riety of authentic illustrative material in 
World Book both helpful and inspiring. This 
pictorial excellence is one of the many rea- 
sons why World Book has continued as first 
choice among America’s librarians and 
teachers for so many years! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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and papers, and Benjamin Thomas has just 
achieved the distinction of a one-volume life 
of Lincoln which is both accurate and read- 
able. Finally, the great contribution to Lin- 
coln scholarship in past years has been the 
eight-volume edition of Lincoln’s collected 
works which was carried out under the spon- 
sorship of the Abraham Lincoln Association 
of Springfield, and which has just been pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press. 

But today as we have suggested, our literary 
knowledge of these two great Americans can 
be vividly supplemented. We gain a deeper 
insight by visiting two places which have 
become national shrines. And although Mon- 
ticello is the authentic and stately mansion of 
a cultured Virginian, and New Salem is a 
faithful restoration of a primitive mid-west 
settlement, there is a bond between them. 

New Salem, of course, reflects the mature 
Lincoln far less than Monticello reflects Jef- 
ferson. After all, the Illinois settlement ex- 
isted before the young Lincoln appeared, and 
it was merely a transient home. Monticello, 
on the other hand, was the fulfillment of a 
boyhood wish to live on that particularly win- 
some hill with its wide view of rolling country- 
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There’s a place for it 
in every library 


1001 Poems 
of Mankind 


Compiled by 
HENRY W. WELLS, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, Colum- 
bia University. Short poems——some only 
a few words, none more than 20 lines— 
on the themes that have mirrored human 
life and thought for 30 centuries, in 29 
countries and 18 languages. “Should take 
its place among the few anthologies that 
are part of every cultivated household.” —- 


CLIFTON FADIMAN. 
514 x 814" 416 pages $5.00 
TUPPER & LOVE, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sales Office: 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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side. It is all Jefferson’s from the landscaping 
to the architectural plans down even to the 
interior details, including such ingenious 
gadgets as his many-purpose calendar-clock 
and his swivel chaise-lounge. He supervised 
the building of his furniture as well as the 
manufacture of his very bricks and nails. The 
care which this great intellect lavished on 
his home, made it one of the most beautiful, 
as well as original homes in the nation and 
perhaps in all the world. 3 

And what can be the likeness in such op- 
posites? In the first place, and quite ob- 
viously, both sites preserve important ex- 
amples of an American society which no 
longer exist. More important, they were the 
“local habitations” of America’s two most 
creative statesmen. And though Jefferson was 
the founder of what is now called the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Lincoln was the first presi- 
dent of the present Republican Party, they 
were politically related. In fact, when Lin- 
coln stopped at Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall on his way to his inaugural, he declared, 
“All the political sentiments I entertain have 
been drawn from the sentiments which origi- 
nated ... from this hall.” 

Monticello is the home of a genius who 
transcended wealth and class to think in 
terms of general welfare. Lincoln, born of 
illiterate, backwoods parents, was a genius 
who embodied faith in and compassion for the 


“common man. But perhaps the most striking 


difference in their backgrounds was the one 
ugly feature of Monticello, the artfully hidden 
slave quarters, While Jefferson hated slavery, 
and wanted to be rid of it, he lived in Virginia, 
and so he not only profited by the system, but 
depended on it. In contrast, the rough New 
Salem settlement was built and maintained 
by free labor. And in the end the men of the 
free society prevailed, while the canker within 
the gracious Virginia society, undermined it. 
Nevertheless, as one stands in front of Jef- 
ferson’s slave-built home, one marvels that he 
could give us the great dream of freedom in 
the immortal line, “All men are created equal.” 
In New Salem, on the other hand, one sees a 
rude democracy where equality if not enun- 
ciated, nevertheless is already achieved. 





William Frederick Poole 
Assistance of librarians is sought in bringing 
to light correspondence or other material that 
might be pertinent to a dissertation on William 
Frederick Poole. Please inform W. L. William- 
son, Graduate Library School, U. of Chicago. 
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Associate Executive Secretary 











AS THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, final ALA Board 
and Committee appointments are being made, and 
balloting for chairmen is taking place. Miss 
Ludington and Mr. Clift have worked out a plan 
which will provide a member of the ALA staff to 
serve as a liaison person between the staff and each 
ALA Board and Committee. We hope this plan 
will expedite the work of the boards and com- 
mittees, by giving them whatever assistance and 


information is available from Headquarters. There - 


is a feeling around the office that strong forces are 
being marshalled for an active year. 


Division oF Lisraries for Children and Young 
People is also marshalling its forces for a vigorous 
recruiting drive with a new Recruiting Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Isabella Jinette, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. The Children’s Library As- 
sociation has previously issued two recruiting leaf- 
lets, “The Children’s Librarian” and “A Future in 
Their Faces,” both of which are available at a 
quantity rate from ALA Publishing Department. 


Maxine LaBounty, Chairman of the Inter- 
_ national Relations Committee of the DLCYP reports 
- that the committee has completed and sent to the 
. CARE office a complete revision of the list of 
books in the CARE Children’s Book Fund pack- 

ages. New lists will be printed and distributed 
during the fall, and donations may designate the 
new packages as soon as the lists are sent out. 
Included in the revised Children’s Book Fund pro- 
gram are two packages of books about or from 
Canada, one of picture books, the other of books 
for young people who read English as a second 
language. The Canadian lists were made by a 
- committee of Canadian children’s librarians under 
the chairmanship of Jean Thomson, Toronto Pub- 
lic Libraries, 


ALL COLLEGE and reference librarians will be 
interested in the growth of ACRL chapters. The 
first petition for chapter status was considered and 
accepted a little over a year ago—a Philadelphia 
First—with New Jersey and Illinois following 
shortly with number two and number three. At 
Los Angeles two more petitions were considered 
and accepted, the College and -University Li- 
braries Division of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion, and the college library people in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 


FURTHER INDICATION of the growth of ACRL 
is the addition of two new staff members to their 
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office at ALA. Mr. Hamlin will have as an- 
assistant a publications officer who will be con- 
cerned with College and Research Libraries and. 
the ACRL Monographs. A clerk-typist added to- 
the staff will assist with circulation work on these- 
publications, and with membership records. The 
ACRL Monographs often cover subject matter of 
interest to other than college libraries. A com 
plete list of them may be obtained from ACRE- 
Monographs, c/o University of Ilinois Library,» 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chi- 

cago 11, Ilinois, we 


REPORTS OF THE MEETINGS of the Publie Li- 


braries Division at the Los Angeles Conference | 


indicate that this two-year-old organization is be- — 
ginning to function smoothly. The immediate | 
past-president, Ruth Rutzen, has emphasized the 
importance of the Division’s deciding upon clear- ` 
cut and well-planned projects that would serve the 
interests of the members. Perhaps the most excit- 
ing announcement that came from the action of 
the PLD Board is one concerning the revision of | 
the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, 1948. 
Dr, Lowell Martin, chairman of the PLD Library 
Development Committee, recommended that his 
committee move forward in the next six months 
along two lines: (1) systematic solicitation of ideas 
from libraries on revising standards, and (2) prepa- 
ration of a proposed program and budget for revis- 
ing the standards. The Board accepted his recom- 
mendation. The PLD Board reviewed the ALA 
publications relating to publie libraries and, in 
cooperation with the ALA Publishing Department, 
will in the next year revise State Grants to Public 
Libraries, 1942 and work with the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration toward revising Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plans for Municipal Libraries. 
The Library Extension Section of PLD in coopera- 
tion with the Trustee Section is going to revise the 
publication, Regional and District Library Laws, 
1942. 


OTHER Divisions may be interested in reviewing 
the system PLD has accepted for maintaining its 
records and archives. The PLD Committee, 


under the chairmanship of Ruth W. Gregory, and | 2 


with the assistance of a Records Analyst, has set 
up policies and procedures, issued an instruction 


sheet for the establishment and maintenance of  - 
archives and made a records disposition schedule — 


and a classification plan and outline. The PLD 
office is implementing the work of this committee 
and the files are beginning to look good! 
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NEW E 
THE GREAT POWERS AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Jobn A. Lukaes, Chestnut Hill College and La Salle College 


3 Neve rer before has there been so broad and so penetrating a study of the critical 


_ area of Eastern Europe. This book is distinguished by its vigorous style and 
' its sound use of widely scattered primary sources in seven languages. Much » 





of its material is based on important documents made available since 1945. 
The book deals primarily with the thirteen countries between Germany and 
Russia, from Finland to Greece. Because these countries are dependent upon 
the Great Powers, the author analyzes the diplomatic maneuvers of Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and the United States. The text is fully 

documented and contains a very extensive bibliography. | 


THE STREAM OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Volume One (through 1877) ° Volume Two (to the present) 
Leland D. Baldwin, University of Pittsburgh . 


An eminent historian writes ... 

“This is truly a remarkable achievement. The author has atempted a diflicult 
task: a treatment of all American history which shall emphasize fundamental 
forces, which shall focus its central light upon the vicissitudes and growth of 
democracy, and which shall constantly “show the interaction of individuals with 
institutions and environment. He has tried, that is, to cast the American past into 
a pattern which, however complex and elaborate in its details, possesses a gen- 
eral unity. More than any previous writer-—more even than the Beards, whose 
strength Jay in fresh and courageous interpretation—-he has lifted American 
history to a philosophical plane. No writer who did not possess grasp, expert 
knowledge, and unusual generalizing power could hope to succeed in this under- 
taking. This book does succeed in very impressive fashion.” Allan Nevins. 





American Book Com pany 


COLLEGE DIVISION e 55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, New York 
‘Cincinnati * Chicago * Boston è ` Dallas + Atlanta * San Francisco 
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| Book Preservation 


= Frora BELLE LUDINGTON 


THe TRADITIONAL concept of the librarian 
-as a keeper of books is rarely referred to in 
_ eurrent library literature with the possible 
-exception of books and articles dealing with 
rarities and their preservation, Librarians do, 
<< however, have a responsibility to future users 
-vof the materials in their care. Society is de- 
pending on us, as librarians, to ~preserve the 
ectual records of today for use by future 
ars as they interpret the mid-twentieth 
century. To achieve this we need to have the 
~~ continued counsel and help of the library bind- 
ing industry. 

Faced with ever mounting costs for all 
operations: for buildings and maintenance, for 
all types of library materials and for salaries, 
o and faced also with pressures to economize, 
librarians are forever making decisions that 
may have long term repercussions. Library 
binders have their problems, too, since costs 
of materials and wages may have risen more 
sharply than library binding budgets. No fair- 
minded librarian wants the binders to lose 
money. The binding industry, like all others, 
is entitled to fair profits on plant investment, 
and payment for the technical knowledge a 
binding expert must have. It is only through 
working together with mutual trust and re- 
spect for each other’s special competence that 
‘this segment of library management will be 
handled with the foresight that is needed. 

The Library Binding Manual is evidence of 
cooperation between librarians and binders. 
It is, however, an intermediate step and future 
revisions and amplifications will be necessary. 
_ Librarians are more likely to be able to judge 



















ALA President, is librarian, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Ludington’s article is 
based upon a talk presented 
last May at the Library 
Binding Institute in Cincin- 
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the intellectual than the physical book. It jso- 
the unusual librarian, who has the technical. 

knowledge of binding cloth or boards, glues or- 

head bands and is able to state with certainty 
that a particular firm is turning out binding 
which meets all the Class A specifications. So 
far as the library profession is concerned we` 
should seek out this rare person and rely upon 
him more heavily to work on the state or 
national binding committees of our associa» 
tions. We need to work together for ways. 
to reduce binding costs and keep them in line- 
with other budgetary items. | ea 


Areas for Study 


At the risk of repeating the speakers at 
earlier joint meetings of librarians and binders 
and anticipating the speakers on the panel, the — 
following seem to be some of the areas for joint — 
study: . 


1. Collation. Where can it be done most accu-. 
rately and cheaply, in the library or in the © 
bindery? Some university. libraries are dis-. 
pensing with collation on the grounds that 
it is cheaper to rectify infrequent mistakes than 
to collate. If collation represents an important: 
factor in binding cost, can binders set varying _ 
prices for collated and uncollated work? 

2. Removal of covers and advertisements. Here 
we need a study of shelving costs of bulkier 
volumes versus possible lower costs if periodi- 
cals are bound without. collation and with 
covers and advertisements left in. | 

3. Indexes. Can librarians agree that indexes are | 
always to be placed at the front or the back 

of the bound volume? = — 

4. Lettering. Uniform style and ee of letter- 
ing for all the libraries served. by a binder 
would doubtless simplify the binders’ worries. 

5. Binding slips. Could the binders agree on a 
uniform slip and supply the librarians with 
them? Multiple forms have simplified order. 
procedures; can they be adapted to binding - 
et and be utilized for records and - 

illing? ae e 

6. Staggering of binding shipments. Schools and _ 

colleges that do not run summer sessions, 
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doubtless prefer to have their binding done in 
the vacation periods. Can other types of li- 
braries be encouraged to send the bulk of 
their binding during the remaining nine 
months of the year so that the flow of work 
reaching the binderies is less likely to be sub- 
ject to peak loads in the summer months? 

. Rush service. Should libraries pay an addi- 
tional fee for rush work or rely upon the good 
will of a binder to hasten the return of ma- 
terial in constant demand? 

8. Quicker service. Librarians are well aware 
that some binders return work more promptly 
than others. While we tend to stay with the 
old reliable firms that have bound certain sets 
for years, when new journals come along we 
are likely to send them to the firms which 
handle materials more promptly. A check 
through our old binding records shows that 
certain firms that once gave four week service 
now take four to even six months. 

9. Insurance. Should the binders carry insurance 
on all items in their custody or should the li- 
braries carry the insurance for materials at 

the binders? Some libraries already carry in- 
- surance on items out on loan which might be 

- extended to materials at the bindery. 

10. Minimum specifications, For periodicals on 

poor paper Class A binding will outlast the 

paper. Other journals which have infrequent 


-ł 


use may not need to be bound so carefully. In- 


consequence librarians are experimenting with 
plastic glue and home binding, microfilms and 
microprint for this type of material and are 


doubtless making mistakes in spite of the best 
will in the world. Can the binders help by 
developing less expensive binding methods 
which can be used safely and yet assure us that 
the items will be usable? Any minimum speci- 
fications will need to be prepared with un- 
usual care and the librarian electing to specify 
cheaper grades of binding will need to be 
reminded he is getting a less durable product. 
ll. Binding wien Fifty years ago librarians 
and binders were skeptical about buckram as 
being much less desirable than leather. Are 
new materials now being developed that 
should be utlized by librarians and binders? 


These are some of the questions of joint 
interest to binders and to librarians. Other 
questions will doubtless be raised by subse- 
quent speakers at the Cincinnati conference. 
We librarians need to be told and will wel- 
come a frank exposé of our whims and faults, 
and library binders are to have an opportunity 
to point out our shortcomings. And, the l- ~ 
brarians are to present their views of binders. — 
They may have ideas that need to be explored 
by the representatives of the industry. Itis 
to our mutual interest that we continue to work 
together for the public good, to enable us to 
give assurance to our library trustees and our- 
public that we are preserving the intellectual — 
book of today for the use of the readers of > 
tomorrow. j 





index of American Public Library Circulation 


This index is compiled by the University of Ilinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on = 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative ~ 
_ sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In each 
_ case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current cir- 
_ culation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 
1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1952 to Date 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939-100). 
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OE EEEE PEE- -E 
Jan. Apr. July Oct Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec Mar. June Sept. Dec 
Index value 93 90 93 92 90 95 
% Juvenile 47 50 43 52 49 50 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 3 B 26 27 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 24 25 23 
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ike ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ and “‘Dickens”’ 


When you hear someone say 
“Bookmobile” if is natural 
to think of “Gerstenslager” 
much as you link the name of 
Charles Dickens with “Oliver 
Twist” or “David Copper- 
field.” Distinctive styling, fine 
structural quality, and wide 
experience in meeting library 
extension requirements have 
made Gerstenslager the 
world’s big name in Book- 
mobiles. 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 
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The new Penn Yy Pin 


VISIBILITY. Fully exposed magazine covers 
protected by thick (.040") flexible plastic. 
SMART. Visible aluminum spine metal between 
two ribbons of color—choice of four colors. 
DURABLE. Extremely rugged, wear-resistant 
plastic; cannot fray nor peel; not fool-proof but 
tough. ELECTRONIC BONDING. No adhe- 
sives, rivets nor thread—strong bonds and soft 
cushion backs. METAL PARTS. Simple wire 
snapout bar only. WASHABLE. Resists water, 
grease, mildew. ECONOMICAL. A real budget- 
stretcher. 


SNAPOUT METALS ONLY—NO LOCK. 
CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN-—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


New equipment and streamlined construction have reduced our costs | 
of manufacture. The Penny Pincher is made of the same materials as 
the Marador Challenger and is equally durable, 
CH y SIRES 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF, mr $. LOS ANGELES 
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INCREASE 

CIRCULATION 
at 

LESS COST 


LAS 


Increase Circulation by: 
Use of Jacket to attract readers. 
e Use of Jacket to vary reader 





Save Dollars by: 
Substituting for lacquering of books. 
Use of Call No. Label instead of 


interest, hand lettering book spines. 

e Use of rear cover for library e Eliminating cutting and pasting in 
public relations, of synopsis. 

e Adding color and brightness to e Eliminating at least 75% of re- 
library. binding. 


ATTACHING 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS TO 
BOOKS IS QUICK WITH 
<— BIND-ART ADHESIVE 
or 
ATTACHING TAPE—> 












Self-Adhering Labels 
(Catalog #211), sup- 
plied on sheets for easy 
typing, speed number- 
ing of spines of PLASTI- 
Tapes (Catalog #371). KLEER’d Books. 


Please send us information and prices: 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION piirete ssc: a 


f: : Zaft} HLUSTRATED SYMBOLS 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES ~\ J = CALL NUMBER LABELS 
64 E. Alpine Sfreet | 


Quick shelving of 
books and easy selec- 
tion of books by read- 
ers is quickly provided 


Make those old good 
titles circulate too! 
. . by jacketing with 
our Colorful Paper In- 


serts (Catalog #101) in: with Illustrated Symbol 
PLASTI-KLEERS. 










Nour Dit io sen oer ria eG aaah ahs 
Newark 5. N.J, 
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Selling the Library on the Campus 


Frank N. JONES 


WHEN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY builds a 





_ books is in a category with the contemplation 
of nature; neither is likely to yield its most _ 
fruitful rewards if engaged in under legal 


directive or coercive discipline. On the 
campus library privileges are permissive, not 
obligatory, despite faculty abjuration and the 
inevitability: of final examinations, The in- 
escapable fact that reading and the use of 


librarian, Ohio University, 
served previously at the 
Harvard College Library, 
the Columbia University Li- 
braries, and the New York 
Public Library. Mr. Jones 
is president-elect of the Ohio 
“Library Association and 
ALA Membership repre- 
sentative for Ohio, 
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library facilities are dependent on individual 
initiative is frequently the basis for severe — 
cases of advanced frustration among the most — 
devoted college and university librarians in the- 

business. How in the name of all that is wise 
and wonderful can we “sell” the library to that 
curious combination of urgent need and utter- 
indifference which characterizes the population: 
of the average campus? He 


Pointless Parody? | 
Can it be that we have been oversold on the 
very notion of “selling”? Perhaps there is a 
fallacy here which weakens our technique at 
the outset. By commercial business standards - 
no academic library can be classed as anything | 
but a colossal failure. In the report of the. 
university treasurer the library department wins _ 
hands down as the outstanding example of . 
a non-profit enterprise. Any success it may 
achieve in growth and expansion will appear. 
promptly as dead-weight in the deficit column. 
While the treasurer and the comptroller 
struggle to shore up that depressing weight, 
the librarian must promote his stock and serv- 
ices for the benefit of the ultimate consumer. 
on the faculty and in the student body, to- 
whom, except for a few special features, every- 
thing is absolutely free. Can the college _ 
library claim an analogy with a business — 
enterprise sufficiently valid to justify applying — 
the techniques and devices of salesmanship? ~ 
Is library promotion a pointless parody of — 
salesmanship, or is there a hidden paradox 
whereby we can “sell” the college library? | 
On every campus one segment. of the com- 
munity earns its living through activities which 
may be presumed to make the library virtually 
indispensable in its daily life. Another larger 
segment, constantly under pressure from the 


first group, is forced to patronize the library as ~ 


a result of circumstances entirely beyond the .- 
control of its members. Salesmanship under — 
these circumstances must cope with two fixed 
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obstacles seldom encountered by the business 
- man seeking customers under a  straight-for- 
© ward profit and loss system. One is the 
studied air of supercilious indifference main- 
tained by the orthodox undergraduate toward 
every effort to educate him through the direct 
application of learning and wisdom; he is quick 
to discover that most of the books in the library 
can be used in one way or another toward effect- 


= | ing that end, and that some books are deliber- 


ately planted there with no other object in 
view. This he regards as a rather underhand 
method of disturbing the privileges one comes 
~ to college to enjoy, and frequently the library 
and all its functions are consigned to an 
ignominious place outside the pale surround- 
ing that pleasant state of self-assurance that 
goes with undergraduate life—and, alas, seldom, 
if ever, recurs later. 


Customer~Appeal 


Another formidable obstacle to the use of 
>  customer-appeal tactics in the college library 
lies at the opposite pole of the intellectual 
world. It is best recognized in the amused 
tolerance sometimes displayed by a tremen- 
dous intellectual swell as a benevolent gesture 
toward the academic poor relations who purvey 
_ grubby textbooks to moronic freshmen. Com- 
- fortable corners of every faculty lounge have 
© heard eloquent denunciations of the evil effects 
_ of library science upon the progress of learning, 
_ delivered by venerable scholars who would be 
- mortally offended if some upstart reference 
assistant offered to explain to them changes 
which have occurred since they last used the 
library. The astonishing lack of visible interest 
-in books which can be generated by students 
who pay to learn, and instructors paid to teach, 
sometimes makes the librarian (who is paid 


Eto supply books for both) wonder if it might 


not be easier to sell tickets for the first space 


wee trip to Proxima Centauri. 


In spite of what has been said excellent ex- 
amples of highly effective promotional tech- 
niques as employed by college and university 
libraries do exist. Some depend upon the 
expert preparation for display of rare books 
and documents; some are impressive because 
of special facilities for exhibition and the 
availability of personnel trained in their proper 
use; others again reach academic communities 
through artistic talent cleverly applied to 
bulletin boards, publications, and other chan- 
_ nels of communication by eye and ear. But 
_. the question still remains: can the librarian 


- : properly measure the value of such promotion 
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by any of the yardsticks available in the busi- 
ness world? If a department store spends a 
thousand dollars on a series of window displays 
to promote spring styles someone in the organ- 
ization knows that the selling power of those 
windows is going to draw in a lot more than 
a thousand dollars. When the college librarian 
begs for a new exhibition case, or for the 
services of a trained artist to dress up bulletin 
boards and temporary exhibits, where is the 
measuring device which will demonstrate that 
such projects will result in benefits that justify 
the required outlay? 

Last spring we hauled out of our archives a 
few battered photographs of baseball and track 
teams from pre-World War I seasons, and put 
them in a conspicuous place at the main door 
of the library. All sorts of people looked at 
them, and some were gratified to find relatives 
or heroes of that era, and comments revealed 
that many enjoyed seeing what we had. One 
comment struck me forcibly though it was not 
addressed to me, it came from a campus big- 
shot, an athletic star. While he was examining 
the pictures a crony stopped beside him, 
whereupon he turned and said with the in- 
formal eloquence of the undergraduate off- 
guard, “Hell, I didn’t know they had stuff like 
this in the library.” That remark is worth the 
trouble it has taken to put together many dis- 
plays more difficult to arrange than those old 
photographs. I know that that particular 
student is impressed by something in the 
library new to him. His curiosity has been 
stirred; I feel confident that now he always 
checks that display case whenever he passes. 
His shell of indifference has been cracked open 
by the discovery that the library has genuine 
interest for him. 


Different Words 


While we use the language of businessman, 
perhaps we ought to employ different words. 
The shop window or the television program 
seeks to break down sales resistance, to over- 
come the reluctance to reach into the pocket- 
book and pull out hard cash. Everything, 
superbly artistic or nauseatingly corn, is a 
means to an end. To make you buy the right 
product when you reach down in your jeans 
and spend money, the businessman must skill- 
fully fight every competitor; he must keep the 
pressure on as long as he has any stock unsold. 
In short, he is fighting to overcome financial 
inertia and to exclude whatever might interfer 
with his sales appeal. 

On the campus when we seek to stimulate 
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use of the library, to arouse interest in the 
contents and services, we are attacking a 
different sort of inertia. We are trying to win 
the mind rather than the money of our poten- 
tial customer, but on the campus we must 
compete for the mind as the merchant com- 
petes for the money. This puts us on a differ- 
¿< ent wave length to start with, and we are 
-further removed from mere salesmanship since 
our commodity differs even from the book- 
seller’s stock, and there are no price differen- 
tials. Most of the factors which give point and 
purpose to a commercial sales campaign are 
= lacking in the library program. Instead we 
find faulty preconceptions so firmly fixed that 
<o frequently the vague misapprehensions of the 
library user shape our tactics rather than the 
_ positive knowledge the librarian has. This 
means we are on the defensive to win cus- 








tomers, and that is not the position taken by | 


a successful salesman or by an effective cam- 
paign speaker; nor will it ever be the mood 
through which new readers are drawn to the 
library or old ones made to feel more at home 
there. 

The scope of your operations may be a 
minor gesture of welcome or a magnificent 
array of precious documents and impressive 
furnishing; which ever it is, be positive about 
it and take the initiative as if it never occurred 
to you that libraries work under disadvantages 
of any kind whatsoever. Anything large or 
small to make the inside of the library more 
eye-catching, more inviting, is worth doing. 


ONTT AANAND EREATARA STT 


Scholarships and 
Loans Available 


The Awards and Bequests Committee of the 
Ohio Library Association has compiled a list 
of scholarships and loans available in the field 
of library science. The scholarships are avail- 
able also to non-residents of Ohio. For copies 
of the pamphlet entitled “Scholarships and 
Loans available to Residents of Ohio Interested 
in Library Service” write to Viola B. Metter- 
nich, chairman, Awards and Bequests Com- 
mittee, Cheviot Branch Library, Cincinnati 11, 
Ohio. There is a mailing charge of 10 cents. 


OUR CARD CATALOG 
Hepworth, George Hughes—! | | N.Y., 1881 
For sequel see They Met in Heaven. 
Suggested by Kenneth F. Duchac, assistant li- 
brarian, Decatur Public Library. 
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LIBRARIANS SAY 
“IT’S TOPS” 


The 64th Edition 


VALUABLE REFERENCE | 
BOOK—More than an Atlas 


¢ Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cover— 
400 pages—beautiful colors. 

e A new book—not just a reprint of a pre- 
vious edition of this famous Atlas. | 
e An exclusive Cram product, result of over 
86 years experience in the editing and pub- 
lishing of Teacher Aids for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Libraries. 

e Indexes compiled to meet library require- 
ments. A new foreign index with locations 
indicated by latitude and longitude. 

e Table of contents lists over one thousand 
references, 

+ Many other exclusive features too numer- 
ous to mention. Nothing published like it. 

e Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 
Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 
703 E. Washington St, Indianapolis, ind. 
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Freedom To Read 
Faculty Status 
Battles With Dewey 






“THE FREEDOM TO READ is essential to our de- 
mocracy.” This is the opening sentence in “The 
Freedom to Read Statement,” copies of which may 
be obtained from the ALA, the American Book 
Publishers Council and The American Booksellers 
Association, 

THe Wiison Lisrary Bulletin for June included 
a resume of the symposium on Intellectual Free- 
dom, given ‘at a Spring meeting of the Library 
Public Relations Council in New York, and an 
interesting “History of the ALA Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee” by David Berninghausen. 

ADAPTING MACHINES to library procedures is 
the subject for discussion among librarians. Wil- 
mer Baatz and Eugene Maurer have written in 
the Library Journal for August about the Milwau- 
kee Public Library’s experiments with machines for 
accounting, shelf-listing, registration, serial records, 
and other routines. In the same issue of LJ are 
two articles on charging systems: “Transaction 
Charging” by Meredith Bloss and “How We Use 
IBM,” by Margaret D. Duer and Clark S. Lewis. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Pre-Conference Audio- 
Visual Workshop, June 19-21, 1953, held in Los 
Angeles are now available for $1.00 from Irving 
Lieberman, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY library administrators 
interested in achieving faculty status for the library 
staff will be interested in the latest number (34, 
June) of Occasional Papers of the University of 
Illinois Library School. The subject is “Academic 
Status for the Professional Library Staff of the 
University of Illinois” by Nancy Brannan. 

“To ANALYZE or not to analyze” is a perennial 

uestion in libraries. A symposium on the subject 
of “Policies for Analyzing Monograph Series” for 
college, university and public libraries is included 
in the July issue of Serial Slants (a publication of 
the Serials Round Table). 

A NEW IDEA in ways of collecting overdue fines 
has been inaugurated at the Vancouver Public 
Library. Read about it in “Library Overdues and 
Retail Credit” by Gwynneth Lewis in the May 
issue of the Canadian Library Association Bulletin. 

THE BRADFORD COUNTY Library in Pennsylvania 
has developed a plan for a federation of libraries 
within the county. Those which belong are called 
“associate libraries.” Dawes Markwell of the 
County Library describes the plan in “A Pau 
System of Associate Libraries” in the Pennsylvania 
Library Association Bulletin for May. 

TAPE RECORDINGS of the “Library Guild of the 
Air’ productions, sponsored by the Jackson Free 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Library in Tennessee and Station WTYS, are 
available for loan from the Extension Department 
of the State Library and Archives in Nashville. 

Ir you ARE discouraged about the library pro- 
fession, you will be revived with enthusiasm for 
belonging to it by reading Grace Stevenson’s 
speech before the Alabama Library Association 
meeting last spring in “The Librarian’s Responsi- 
bilities to His Profession” in The Alabama Li- 
brarian for July. 

ARE YOU WRITING a staff manual? If so, a new 
one, issued by the St. Paul Public Library, called 
“Lets Go to Work; Clues for You” will interest 
you. 

A USEFUL GUIDE to the use of films is “How to 
Obtain and Screen Films for Community Use” by 
Cecile Starr, issued by the Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

AN ATTRACTIVE publicity folder, “Portrait of 
a Library in Action” has been issued by the 
Montclair Public Library as a tribute to Margery 
Quigley and Mary Clark. It gives a concise pic- 
ture of the present and future library. 

LIBRARIANS who have not seen the MB NuBook 
Cards will want to; those who have will know their 
usefulness. This card service, which sells for 
$15.00 per year, is not only an index to reviews of 
juvenile books, from pre-school to young adult, but 
a source of information on illustration, price, 
binding, size, printing, series, subject and grade. 
Write to Marie Bergren, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, 
Illinois for details. 

CATALOGING in small libraries, often “one-man 
libraries” presents very real problems. You will 
be interested to read in the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification for June about Donald Reich- 
man’s battles with Dewey in “Learning Cataloging 
the Hard Way,” the report by Clyde Pettus of a 
survey, made by the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Cataloging and Classification 
on “Cataloging in Small Public Libraries,” and a 
paper by Lynn Walker on “The Technical Proc- 
esses in Small College Libraries of the Southeast.” 
The same issue of the Journal includes a descrip- 
tion of cataloging in a large special research 
library, “Cataloging at the Armed Forces Medical 
Library, 1945-1952,” by M. Ruth MacDonald. 

ONE OF AMERICA’s great librarians was Arthur 
Bostwick, whose “philosophy of librarianship was 
based on love of books and service to readers and 
a belief in the public library as an instrument of 
popular education in its widest sense.” So writes 
Margery Doud in her paper, “Recollections of 
Arthur E. Bostwick” in the WLB for June. 
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O.P. and All That 


Eur M. Ovo.uen 


“Does o.p. mean Only Promises?” asked a 
new young student assistant working on 
dealer correspondence. What would you 
have answered? 
>o In these many years of trying all possible 
© avenues of approach to the interesting prob- 
“lem of procuring the books that college faculty 
. members insist on the library having—the ones 
< that are out of print—I suppose I have read 
< and used and been confused by several thou- 
< sands of second-hand dealer catalogs. They 
< ‘have poured into my office in all conceivable 
shapes and sizes, colors and formats. Pa- 
- tiently I have used magnifying glasses to de- 
© cipher those which came in print just large 
enough to be read without using one of 
Fremont Rider's microcard readers. Soberly 
I have ignored the ones which feature “Curi- 
~ osa,” “Erotica,” “Facetiae,” “Unusual Books,” 
or even “DON’T MISS THESE!”. Angrily I 
_ have marveled at the all too many advertise- 
ments which feature just exactly the books 
-which we are all seeking, but end a careful 
description of the work with that saddest of 
words, “SOLD.” 

In the first place, let us dispose of the ex- 
ceptions. Only very rarely does a catalog 
come from an antiquarian book dealer which 
happens to do what any reasonable person 
would imagine a catalog would do. All we 
librarians ask is that the books be listed in 
alphabetical order by author (full name given), 
with some attempt at bibliographical fullness 
of entry, and with an indication of the physi- 
cal state of the volumes. These do not seem 
too impossible requirements, even in this all 
too imperfect world. . 

But what do the catalogs actually look 
like? O God! O Montreal! 

Most common are the dealers who fancy 
themselves as litterateurs. Even Orison Swett 
Marden or Samuel Smiles never quite ap- 
proached the inspirational level of some in- 
glorious Fourth Avenue Miltons who unfor- 
tunately have not remained mute. Their 
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Eli M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho State College, 
explaining “O.P?” to pretty student library 
assistants, 


glee over having for sale a battered, decrepit, 
absolutely useless volume that no other dealer 
has—and that no sensible person would ever 
want—passeth all understanding. Their ef- 
fervescent encomiums bubble over with ex- 
travagant adjectives. , 

Then there are the dealers who go to the 
other extreme. On a sheet that reaches you 
after being folded eight or sixteen times, they 
list too many books too briefly. No doubt it 
is worthwhile to know that they have avail- 
able a book by Smith about Adams. But which 
Smith? Which Adams? When published? 
Where? By whom? Is the book an “ex- 
library” copy? Is it in print? Is the binding 
in good condition? 

Somewhere between the effusionist and the 
clam are, of course, the vast majority of 
second-hand booksellers. Their intentions are 
very good, Im sure. They don’t really just 
mail out their costly brochures to enrich the 
printing trades and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, What they want to do is, simply, to 
sell books. | 

Assuming that this is their intention, then 
why do they seem to the busy buyer to go 
out of their way to avoid anything that re- 
sembles modern merchandising methods? It 
is not only in catalog-preparation that they 
fall short. There seems to be a firmly estab- 
lished tradition in the book trade that clearly 
stated requests, explaining just how invoices, 
statements, and similar necessary evils must 
be handled from the book-buyer’s point-of- 
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NEW LOW PRICES 
for BIND-ART 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 


We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our product, 
BIND-ART Liquid Plastic ADHES- 
IVE. Your increasing purchases of 
Bind-Art in the last few months 
have lowered our production costs, 
enabling us, in return, 
to lower prices to YOU 
-in all quantities, 


New Low Prices 
Plastic Bottle with Spout 





Quantity Cost Bottle 





4 doz. $1.40 
1 doz. 1.50 
6 bottles 1.65 
3 bottles 1.70 
1 bottle 1.80 
Quart Size 


Plastic Bottle without Spout 8 Ounce Size 
ee ep ee plied in 
4 bottles | $4.75 ea. handy plastic 


1 bottl 5.00 bottle with Ap- 
— oe eee ee Dlicator Spout. 


Order yours now -— and save! 





Rea 


Me BRO-DART INDUSTRIES WS 7 


66 E., Alpine Streat (ba; 
Newark 5, N. d. ene 
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view, are, in the main, to be completely ig- 


nored. It usually avails little to tell a book- 


seller that if the book listed in a catalog is 
not immediately available, he is supposed to 
cancel the order. No, weeks, months, even 
years later—long after you have procured 
the wanted item from another source—an un- 
heralded shipment will show up in the morn- 
ing’s mail that means only aggravation, cor- 
respondence, and needless expense on both 
sides. 

Yet relationships with the bibliopole do not 
always drive one to aspirin. There are many 
wonderful moments when the book you have 
to have is the one advertised at a reasonable 
price, and also the one that arrives, in good 
condition, in a few days from that indispensa- 
ble—but sometimes bothersome—adjunct to li- 
brary acquisition departments, the out-of-print 


book dealer. 


P.T.A. Library Scholarships 


The P.T.A. through its fifty state Congresses 
(Hawaii and Washington, D.C. make the fifty) 
gives annually hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for teacher scholarships, both loans and gifts. 
Recently scholarships are being provided for 
school librarians, Indiana began the practice 
with California following and now the Wash- 
ington (state) Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers through its president, Mrs. Herman Nord- 
fors announces a $250 scholarship for graduate 
study for school librarians. | l 





U. N. Day 


Materials for celebration of U. N. Day, Oc- 
tober 24, are available to libraries free from: 
U. S. Committee for U. N. Day, 816 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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USE MB NUBOOK CARDS 


1. For immediate location of reviews (each card 
gives date of review and ratings) 
2. For a cumulative index to reviews (cards are 
issued four times a year, total: 1000 cards) 
3. For easy ordering (each card gives a, t, pub, pr. 
date) 
4. For important information (grade level, short 
statement of subect area, binding, size) 
MB NUBGOK cards keep you informed on 
all juveniles published, yet you pay only $15 


per year. 
TO YOU 
SAVE TIME 





MARIE BERGREN, BOX 585A, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 










WILL PUBLIC LIBRARY circulation ever again 
~--reach the heights of 1932 and 1933? How 
long will it be before the average library will 
again be able to boast that “circulation last 
year hit an all-time high?” 
- For the last twenty years, publie libraries 
~~ have been operating in the shadow of the top 
reading years of the Big Depression. Amer- 
icans borrowed more publie library books in 
_ the early ‘thirties than in any period before or 
_ since. The two top circulation years of all-time 
are 1932 and 1933. A study of a sample of 
74 libraries, whose statistics were reported in 
the ALA Bulletin during that peried, shows 
that 1932 was the top year for 47 of them (64 
per cent), with the remaining 27 reaching their 
high point in 1933. l 
There was a steady decline in circulation 
from 1933 to 1943 and then the number of 
book loans leveled off for a few years before 
starting to climb again. The statistics for the 
last seven years show that each year the ma- 
jority of the public libraries reported an 
increase in circulation over the year before. 
Many libraries have reported an increase for 
every year since 1946. A few of these (5 out 
of the 74 mentioned above) regained their 
1932-33 heights by 1950 and since then they 
have been joined by a dozen or more other 
_ libraries. 
The Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation, compiled by the University ef Illinois 


librarian, Nashvilie Public 
Library, came to his present 
post from a public relations 
position in Clevelaad. A fre- 
quent contributor to library 
periodicals, Dr. Alvarez last 
appeared in these pages in 
the January issue with an 
article on increased library 
budgets. 
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Public Library Circulation Still in the Red 


ROBERT S. ALVAREZ 






Library School and published in the ALA 
Bulletin, shows an index value of 89 for 1952— 


up from 75 in 1945. However, since the base 


of 100 is derived from the circulation figures 
of 1939, one can see that most libraries have» 
still to regain the pre-war level of circulation > 
which, in turn, is well below the 1932-33 | 
heights. 


Per Capita-wise. 


When one considers that the circulation - 


gains of recent years are partly due to popula- 
tion growth and proceeds to include changes 


in population in his comparisons of circulation 


statistics, the resulting per capita figures are 
even more discouraging. Very few, if any, 
well established libraries circulated more books 
per capita in 1952 than in 1932. The average — 
library today would have to increase its total 
circulation from 60 to 65 per cent to match its 
record of twenty years ago on a per capita 
basis. 

In short, while public library circulation has 
been increasing steadily for the past seven 
years, both in total figures and per-capita-wise, 
it is still so far below the record figures of 
the early ‘thirties that it is a real question 


whether the average municipal library will 


ever again lend as many volumes per capita as — 
it did in those exceptional years. This is in- 
deed a sobering thought, and one that presents 
a real challenge to the imagination and pro- 
motional talents of all public librarians. All 
types of libraries present a history of continu- 
ous expansion and development, with increased 
financial support, new services, improved 
buildings and equipment, and better trained 
personnel, and it is hard to realize that all this 
progress has not brought about an increased 
use of our public libraries. 

The average library in a city of 50-200,000 
population has three times the income in 1953 
that it had in 1933 but lends only two-thirds as 
many books as it did 20 years ago. Of course, 
when one takes into account population in- 
creases and the reduced purchasing power of 
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today’s dollar, the increase in individual library 
income of “three times” is quickly cut in half. 
But this still leaves the average library with 
half again as many real 1939 dollars, per 
capita, as it had in 1933, for which it lends 
two-thirds as many books. To be sure, the 
public library of the ‘fifties is offering many 
new and additional services that take an im- 
portant share of the library’s income, but even 
omitting all the expenditures today for films, 
phonograph records, etc., it seems safe to say 
that the average public library’s unit cost of cir- 
culating a book is twice as much as it was 
twenty years ago. 


Half As Many 


In other words, the individual library is 
now lending about half as many books per 
capita, per dollar of library income, per volume 
accessioned, per employee, or per anything else, 
as it did in the early ‘thirties. Apparently, 
the economic conditions of the times and the 
amount of leisure time available to the average 
citizen for reading far outweighs anything that 
we librarians can do to boost the circulation of 
public library books. The statistics are indeed 
convincing, but what public librarian is ready 


BETTER 
THAN NEW! 


e Repairs 
e Reinforces 
« Beautifies 


Fer book repairs nothing compares with 
Mystik @® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albuma, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 14% to 4 in, wide, Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK + CLOTH « 7 COLORS 


© MAP 1952 T, M, Mystik Registered 
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to concede that his or her library can never 
expect to do as much “business” as was done 
twenty long years ago—to say nothing of doing 
as much per capita or per income dollar? No, 
librarians will continue working to get back 
up above that 1932-33 circulation line, real- 
izing full well that circulation figures don't 
tell the full story but determined, nevertheless, 
that they arent going to work forever in the 
shadow of a time “when we were really busy 
around here.” 

To conclude this brief report on a more 
positive and encouraging note, the writer 
would again call the reader's attention to the 
circulation gains of recent years and point out 
that this upward trend is still running strong. 
A comparison that he has made of the circu- 
lation of 319 large public libraries for 1944 and 
1950, taking the figures reported in the 1945 
and 1951 editions of the American Library 


Directory, shows a total increase of 16 per cent 


for this six-year period. 

Grouping these libraries geographically 
brings out some interesting differences between 
the growth of library circulation in the six 
major regions. The Pacific Coast states lead the 
way with a 34 per cent increase, followed by 
the Mountains & Plains section with 20 per 
cent, the Southern and the North Atlantic 
states with 18 per cent, apiece, New England 
with 9 per cent, and the North Central region 
with a 7% per cent gain. 

Whereas 313 of these libraries experienced 
a gain in income between 1944 and 1950, only 
259 could boast an increase in circulation. 
Sixty of these municipal libraries (all in cities 
of over 50,000 population, or having an income 
of at least $50,000 a year) reported a drop in 
circulation. While 120 doubled their income 
in this six-year period, only 15 doubled their 
circulation. 

In 1950, 225 libraries reported a circulation 
of 100,000 volumes or more. Of this group, 
188 could boast a circulation of over 300,000, 
with 58 of these lending over 600,000 volumes. 
Libraries in the select group with circulations 
over a million books a year numbered 32. 

With public library circulation continuing to 
increase at the rate of 3 per cent a year, with 
the majority of libraries reporting advances 
each year (e.g., 25 out of the 29 large libraries 
in the South reporting this year), more and 
more institutions will inch past those 1932 and 
1933 record marks and set their sights on new 
all-time highs. They may still be in the 
minority among municipal libraries but all 
of us will take heart from their achievements. 
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| Latest News about 
_| New Materials and 
| Equipment for Libraries 





c34 Positive copies of anything photo-copied are 
< now available in less than 20 seconds, according to 
`- Frederick G. Ludwig, head of the Yale University 
Photographic department. The Constat portable 
dry processor is the machine; it is designed to be 
used with the Contoura portable phoeto-copier. 
The copying procedure requires a 10-second ex- 
posure with the Contoura, followed by 10 seconds 
in the Constat. Finished copy is dry and perma- 
nent, For more information, write F. G. Ludwig, 
Inc., Deep River. Conn. 


ADVERTISING library services, displaying maps, 
posters, reading charts, or even reproductions 
framed in mat board, is a simple procedure when 
< you use Cartocraft Map Rails. A single 12 foot 
+ length, with sliding hangers and spring clips is 
. only $6.10. Turn a drab entrance into an art 

gallery with Cartocraft. Write to Deneyer-Gep- 
pert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40: for com- 
plete description. 


Professional sicns are the mark of any alert H- 
_ brary, and Line-O-Scribe gives your library a look 
< of “in business.” The cost varies but there is a 
_ satisfying return in neat, sharp posters and bulletin 
< boards. The Wichita City library reports that 
< Line-O-Seribe quickly pays for itself in appearance, 
time saved, and cost of operation. Write to the 
Morgan Company, 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 
41, 


FREE-STANDING PARTITIONS may now be set up 
as an integral part of Globe-Wernicke’s Techniplan. 
Write for Supplement No. 1 to Catalog No. T-352, 
Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Tf the LIBRARY suppiies that you're looking for 
arent handled by your regular supplier, look into 
the Lefco line. Their new catalog lists some items 
-not readily available, and you'll find everything 
from bookbinder’s needles to charging desks. 
_ Write to Library Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 20th St., 
~ New York 1. | 


- DUPLICATION of cards and public relations ma- 
terials are discussed by James C. Foutts, Librarian 
of Youngstown and Mahoning County, in Address- 
ograph-Multigraph’s Bulletin 63M. The discussion 
includes four pages of forms and promotional ma- 
terial that may be of value to other libraries. The 
reproduction medium, of course, is Multdith and 
the Bulletin is a fine example of what can be done 
easily and inexpensively by Multilith. Write to 
Addressograph-Multigraph, 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. | 
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BOOKMOBILE STANDARDIZATION, as recommended 
by a bookmobile standardization committee of li- 
brarians, has been answered by Gerstenslager’s 
Pioneer, built according to recommended specifica- 
tions and equipment for modern bookmobiles. 
Functional styling and roomy interior is featured in 
this latest Gerstenslager line. Write to Gerstens- 
lager Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Full ricurine, at any height from the floor, is 
claimed by Fluorescent Fixtures of California, with 
their All-Brite Versalite, designed especially for 
library stacks. Write to Fluorescent Fixtures of 
California, 3320 18th St, San Francisco for com- — 
plete information. oe 


A new PLASTIC REEL for magnetic sound re- ~ 
corders has been developed by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. It features diagonal V- 


slots for faster threading and a larger hub for more 


constant tape speed. The new three-spoke reel is 
standard for Scotch No. 111 and No. 120. Look 
for the “new improved plastic reel” notation on 
the tape box. 


INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION by wireless is 
claimed by Talk-A-Phone, which can be operated 
by simply plugging into any electrical outlet, with- 
out the need for any wiring or cable installation. 
Additional stations can be added at any time, and 
units can be moved from place to place as needed 
without any installation work. Also featured is 
Talk-A-Phone Uni-Trans, which provides dictation 
and supervisory control with no need for operating 
controls while dictating. Write to Talk-A-Phone 
Co., 1512 S, Pulaski Rd., Chicago. 


PROJECTION SCREENS are available in sizes from 
18” x 24” to 72” x 96” at prices from $3.95 to 
$102. Combined with the folder describing vari- 
ous types of screens, Radiant has included a 
screen-size chart. Write to Radiant Mfg. Corp., 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES will find RCA’s Tube Picture 
Book a valuable pam addition to their hard-bound 
material on electron tubes. It contains photos, 
cutaway drawings, and exploded views of electron 
tubes. Write to Commercial Engineering, RCA 
Tube Dept., Harrison, N.J., and enclose 25¢. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Educational catalog listing all filmstrips, slides 
and color slides. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1845 W. Diversey, Chicago 14. 
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Rich the Treasure; Public Library Service to Children 
Harriet G. Long. October 1953. 


and 








Reviews the role of the public library in the life of the child so that the library's 
contribution may be made increasingly effective. Traces the early beginnings 
of children’s librarianship; relates the profession to contemporary thought 
about the child and to the stream of ‘effort by which the modern community 
hopes to develop better citizens of tomorrow. Discusses the library as a guiding 
influence on the child’s reading and cultural development. Its challenging 
presentation makes the book important not only to librarians but to teachers 
and students of social science, and it is excellent recruitment material. The 
Unreluctant Years (see below), with its emphasis on book selection guidance, 
is a perfect complement to Rich the Treasure. 96p. Probable price $2. 


County and Regional Library Development 
Gretehen K. Schenk. October 1953. 


Discusses the administration and operation of county and regional libraries, - 
the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation _ 
to local government. Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment of | 
these library systems and points out dangers to avoid, based on past experi- 
ences. Contains excellent chapters on bookmobile and special services, per- 
sonnel, and public relations. Written by an authority with a wide scope of 
grassroots experience. Appendix and selected bibliography. 288p. Probable 
price $5.25. i 


AT HALF PRICE 


Yours is the opportunity to purchase any of the first 6 biographies in the 
“American Library Pioneers” Series at HALF PRICE with the purchase of the 
new Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship, an omnibus volume (Number 
8 in the Series). Numbers 1-6, regularly $2.75 each; now $1.38 each. 


Pioneering Leaders contains biographical sketches of 18 outstanding men 
and women who have blazed new trails and helped lift librarianship from a job 
to a profession. September 1953. $4.25 


The first 6 titles in the Series are: 1. John Shaw Billings; 2. Samuel 
Sweet Green; 3. Charles Ammi Cutter; 4. Portrait of a Librarian, 
William Howard Brett; 5. John Cotton Dana; 6. Melvil Dewey. 


This offer good only to December I. 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s Literature con- 
tinues, after 3 months, to be in great demand. It is a veritable yardstick in helping to 
establish criteria for the selection of children’s books. $4.50 
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Classified ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wanted 


: Du e to moving of catalog department to another 


uilding, we are in need of a complete set of the 







Cumulative Book Index, also U.S. Catalog. Oak 
~ Park Public Library, Oak Park, Ilinois. 


Positions Wanted 


. LIBRARIAN wishes to return to the Middle 
West. Have you a position for someone who can 
work with your community organizations, plan 
= projects for children and adults and publicize the 
© library through book talks? Successful experience 
in administering library of 25,000 volumes, MLS. 
< in L.S. B 567 

© YOUNG man, B.A, A.M.L.S., three years of 
library experience, two in university library refer- 
ence department, desires position as reference 
librarian in college or university library. B 570. 
MAN, 33, master’s degree in library science, 
over two years of reference experience, seeks posi- 
tion as reference assistant in public library. De- 
sires to locate in city having population of not 
over 100,000. Prefers East or Midwest. B 571. 
_ SOUTHWEST: permanent, temporary, or part 
-time position. Woman, A.B., B.S. in L.S., excel- 
lent varied experience for 22 years in adult work. 
Pleasant environment more important than salary. 
CB 5783. 

-© MALE, A.B., completed courses for M.S. in 
“LS, at Columbia Library School. Available at 
once. B 575. 

MAN, M.A, M.A.L.S. Publications. Exp. 
Under 40. Position with room to advance. Col- 
lege or publie library. Present salary $4200. B 576 

LIBRARIAN, B.S. in L.S., 12 years exp. in uni- 
versity and public libraries; L.C. and D.C. classi- 
fication; serials; desires position in college techni- 
cal processes dept. or head cataloger small public 
library. B 577. 





Positions Open 


WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana. Month vacation, re- 
tirement, 

ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
-busy department in modern library. Cengenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% hours 


| Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 


printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. 





OCTOBER, 1953 





from New York, Boston, 


Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


TWO attractive openings: Children’s librarian | 
Degree required. Experience _ 
not necessary. Forty hour week; state retirement; ~ 
Salary open. Apply: Li- - 
brarian, Chisholm Public Library: Chisholm, - 


and a cataloger. 
one month vacation. 


Minnesota. 


ENTHUSIASTIC librarian wanted to develop: 
audio visual materials and work with young 
people. Town of 36,000, close to Detroit. Sick“ 
Library school re- 
quired, Port Huron Public Library, Port Huron, 


leave, retirement, vacation, 


Mich, 


REFERENCE  librarian-cataloger: Temporary | 


position—1 yr., but may become permanent. Ex- 


perienced woman to rework collection of 13,000. l 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Salary © 


open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 


13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- 


pends on training and experience, Write for details 
to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, 
Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

PUBLIC Library Director wanted. Position 
open. Director Rutherford, N.J. Free Public 
Library, beginning September, 1953. Salary range 
$4700-$5500 annually. Apply: Mrs. C. L. 
Loveridge, President, Board of Trustees. 

CATALOGER wanted by university library, 
Pacific Northwest. Beginning salary dependent 
upon previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week, one month vacation. B 559. 

REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Con- 
sultant. L.S. degree, preferably with experience. 
Interest and initiative in special events in field of 
adult education. $3250 to start plus $150 adjusted 
compensation. Five day, 38% hour week, 4 weeks 


vacation. Morrill Memorial Library, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, Progressive library in town 14 


miles from Boston, 4 miles from station for New 
York trains. 

VERMONT, Position open in small college li- 
brary. Fine opportunity for right person. Newly 
modernized building; good working conditions; 
professional status, holidays and attached perqui- 
sites, Requirements—degree from recognized li- 
brary school, age under 48. For details write 
Victor H. Johnson, Librarian, Norwich University 
Library, Northfield, Vermont. 

CHIEF Cataloger for excellent small public li- 
brary, San Joaquin Valley, California. 40 hour, 5 
day week, vacation, sick leave. Typist provided. 
New salary schedule: $4056 and up, ten-step scale. 
Library Science degree. Apply: Librarian, 
Coalinga District Library, Coalinga, California. 

WANTED: Assistant librarian with executive 
ability to assist in a million dollar municipal li- 
brary. Salary between four and five thousand, 
depending on experience and qualifications. Ap- 
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L.S. degree, $8200, _ 
month vacation, 5 day week, customary benefits. .. 
Write Robert G. Newman, librarian, Berkshire — 












listing qualifications and insert a recent photograph. 

© CATALOGER ($3444-$4090), L.S. degree with 
two years experience preferred, and Professional 
Assistant ($3213-$3813), L.S, degree, no experi- 
ence required. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in a growing library system in a county 
adjacent to Washington, D.C., County Manager 
government with merit system. Apply George B. 
Moreland, Director, Department of Public Li- 
braries, 214 E. Diamond Avenue, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. 

HEAD, Reference Department in large southern 

public library. A.B. and L.S. degrees, one, ex- 
perience in reference work, administrative ability 
and experience to handle general reference depart- 
~ ment and business and industry division. Staff 
of 9% professional librarians, 1 clerical. Salary 
begins $4260, annual increases until maximum of 
$4836 reached. Liberal retirement, group life and 
hospital insurance; 40 hours, 5 day week; 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 60 working days. 
Address: Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

CHILDREN’S § Librarian—Beautiful library in 
suburban Chicago wants children’s librarian. Pro- 
fessional training required. Salary excellent. 
Apply Public Library, River Forest, Illinois. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian (woman) to take 
charge of adult services and of reference work in 
community 45 minutes from New York City. 
Salary from $3800, depending on education, ex- 








perience. N.Y. State Professional certificate re- 
quired. N.Y State Retirement system; 5 day 


week; 4 weeks vacation. B 574. 
SENIOR Assistant Librarian for combined medi- 
cal, nursing and recreational library in 600 bed 
general hospital. Library Science degree required, 
experience desirable. 40 hour week. Permanent. 
Beginning salary $3419. Automatic pay increases. 
Apply Personnel Director, Harper Hospital, De- 
_troit 1, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree. 5 
day, 38 hour week. Medium sized library, $3180. 
© Apply Librarian, Wilkinsburg Public Library, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania. 
© HEAD of circulation: Min. salary $4000. Chi- 
© cago area public library. Opportunity for varied 


-experience in public library operation, Oak Park 

Public Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 

“O CHILDREN’S librarian in new functional build- 

ing. Basic book collection excellent but needs 

_ expansion as do services to schools. 5 day wk., 1 
mo. vacation, pension, sick leave, beginning salary 



























“LL town 38 min. from N.Y.C. Ruth F. Cowell, 
Manhasset Public Library, Manhasset, N.Y. 

-  CATALOGER wanted by Redwood City ( Calif.) 
Public Library. Salary $3768-$4704; 5 day, 38 
hr. week. Fast growing city 25 miles from San 
Francisco. Apply: Librarian. 

_ ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY. Positions 
open: Administrative Assistant in Business and 

Economics Department, $4100-84700 (probable 
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` plicants please write Box 947, Mason City, Iowa, range after Jan. 1954, : 


Í: $3500. Fifth year degree required. Beautiful 






5-$490! ; Senior: Ase Be 
sistants, Young People’s Department, $3800-$4400 ~ 
(probable range after Jan. 1954, $3990-$4590); 
Hospital. Librarian, $3990-$4590; Junior Libra- 
rians in Industry and Science, Catalog, Children’s 
and Young People’s Departments, $3300-$3800 
(probable range after Jan. 1954, $3465-$3965). 
Address Personnel Officer, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, M aryland. 

CHILDREN’S and Young People’s Librarian: 
New position open in a medium size library. Be- 
ginning salary $3000-$3200. Classification and 
pay plan under which regular increases are made, 
sick leave and professional leave provided. Plans 
for new Children’s and Young People’s room under 
way. Apply: May Memorial Library, Burlington, 


$430 


ASSISTANTS in Reference, Children’s, Circu- 
lation, Catalog and Branch Depts., of large south- 
ern library wanted. Initial salary $276 with an- 
nual increase to maximum $313 monthly. 4 weeks 
vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, liberal sick leave 
and retirement. Give full qualification, recent 
photograph, experience and references. Apply to 
Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 
PROFESSIONAL 


osition in Technical Services 


- Division involving bibliographical work in acquisi- 


tions and some cataloging. Opportunity to assist 
in developing new gift routine. Knowledge of 
French or German desirable. 35 hour week, liberal 
vacation and sick leave. Recent library school 
graduate eligible. Beginning salary $3000-$3200. 
Apply: Librarian, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, 
Mass. 

HEAD Librarian for industrial community of 
13,000. New $115,000 building. Public Library 
experience preferred but not required. Apply to 
Adam Stey, 1120 Roemer Boulevard, Farrell, 
Penna. 


CATALOGER for Seminary Library. Degree 
and experience preferred. Salary open. Apply: 


Elwyn Smith, Dubuque Theological Seminary, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

REFERENCE Librarian. Library school gradu- 
ate; experience preferred. Apply: The Librarian, 
Drury College, Springfield 2, Missouri. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


The Chemstrand Corporation, Pensacola, Fla., 
plant has attractive opening for librarian, either 
recent graduate or experienced. Prefer someone 
versed in chemical subjects as well as library 
science. Excellent working conditions in modern, 
new, air conditioned offices. Five day week, good 
salary, good employee benefits. 

Give complete experience and education in 
first letter to: Personnel Dept., 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 1507 Pensacola, Fla. 
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= How to make your new library more functional, 
fore beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function ee 


in America’s newest, most modern University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


eee 
EEA 









libraries... large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 


the ultimate in functional beauty. 0. standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
on study room. 









erry, 3 
~ colorful library bookstack equip- 


ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog?’ on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept. ALA-10, 
1112 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


j x 
ree y Just off the presses, big new 
j qra 
Bies 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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School libraries and public libraries pro- 
viding special services to teachers will 
welcome our four new Childcraft booklets. 
They are designed for use in the kinder- 
garten through third grade and will help 
both teacher and child to get the most out 
of Childcraft’s wonders. 


Pre-tested! These new booklets are the re- 
sult of a successful 2-year experiment with 
Childeraft in daily use in representative 
school systems of different sizes and types 





AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





COURTESY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Now available! New teaching 
aids for Childcraft! 


in various parts of the country. So the 
more than 2,000 references included have 
already proved their practical value in the 
classroom. Attractive illustrations add to 
their interest. 


Prepared under the direction of teachers 
from five major metropolitan school sys- 
tems, these booklets are ideally arranged 
for the teacher’s convenience. We feel sure 
you will want a set for your library. Fill 
in the coupon below... today! 


FREE! Complete set of Childcraft’s 4 valuable 
new teaching aids sent free on request. There 
is a separate booklet for each grade -— kinder- 
garten through third. For your set, write Mr. 
William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3150, Box 
3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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“You Read Books, Eh?” i 
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_ November 1953 — 
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HIS is open season for re- 

gional library conferences. 

Two are behind us——-the 
Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion at Estes Park Village, Colo- 
rado, and the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Two are yet to come—the New England 
Library Association at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Conference at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

The two western conferences were well 
attended and had excellent programs. Nancy 
Hoyle took summer clothes to Colorado and 
the temperature never got above 46. Being 
certain that Idaho would be cool, I packed 
fall clothes for Sua Valley and day tem- 
peratures hit the 90's. 

The best story I got at Sun Valley had 
nothing to do with the program or my 
wardrobe. Among the permanent guests at 
this famous resort are a big flock of mal- 
lards, two geese, and one lone swan. If these 
fowl slept at all, it must have been in shifts, 
for they never stopped quacking. About 
2:00 A.M. some librarians returned from a 
late snack in the village to find a lightly clad 
and much inebriated guest (not a librarian) 
herding the flock around the banks of the 
pond. “They have kept me awake every 
night,” he shouted. “Tonight I am going to 
see that they don’t get any sleep.” 

Mrs, Bernice Gantt of the Washington 
State Library staff made same points in her 
talk to the children’s library group that I 





omment 


wish every school and children’s 
librarian might have heard. As a 
part of her talk she urged better 
acquaintance with articles in chil- 
dren’s and young peeple’s encyclo- 
pedias, saying that interesting and 
valuable materials were too often over- 
looked. As an illustration she told of doing 
considerable research on the history of li- 
braries and said that this even involved 
some translation of foreign materials. Then 
holding up a reprint of the Compton article 
on Libraries she exclaimed, “And here was 
exactly what I wanted, I never thought of 
looking in a children’s and young people's 
encyclopedia for it.” 

The value of a good encyclopedia in an- 
swering reference questions is generally rec- 
ognized. Sometimes it is forgotten when the 
“something about” request is made. Since 
trade-book publishers cannot and should 
not assume collective responsibility for cov- 
ering all subjects in the informational feld in 
separate volumes, there are subject-matter 
gaps in even the largest book collections. 

Just for fun I checked the list of recent 
Compton articles in our “Five-Year Report” 
against the Children’s Catalog and its 1952 
Supplement. Findings showed that the best 
results are obtained when the general book 
collection and articles in the encyclopedia 
are used together. Next I am going to make 
a similar check of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. Then perhaps I shall 
write a book. 
kedele 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Associatiom 56 E. Huron St. Entered as 


second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, HL, 


Chicago 1. 
with an additional entry at Menasha, Wie, ander Act of Congress of March 
3. 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1025, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subseription price 21.50 a year, Included in membership dues, 
25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Maltled regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 
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LIBRARY STACKS AND EQUIPMENT ADD 
FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY TO MANY OF AMERICA’S 


MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN LIBRARIES 


University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of California 
Trinity College 
Delaware State College 
Supreme Court Building 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
Ricks College 

William Allen White Library 
Transylvania College 


Washington University 

Central Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 

Dartmouth College 

Rutgers University 

White Sands Proving Grounds 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 


University of North Carolina 
Ohio State University 
University of Toledo 


Southern Un versity 

Maine Historical Society 

A University of Maryland 
Boston College 

Henry Ford Hospital & Clinic 


University of Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of South Carolina 

Southwestern at Memphis 

University of Houston 
Hamline University University of Virginia 

University of Mississippi | University of Washington 

University of West Virginia 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square.” 







Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price | 


of all models. 









NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


- 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014". 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Lti ot England to produce « similar reader. 
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74 Phonograph Records — 
...{n Storage or In Circulation 


_Inside-Opening 
Phonograph Record Holder 


Envelope openings of this sturdy holder face 
toward binding eliminating record breakage. 
Covers of tough tan pressboard, with flat back 
of ample size for marking. Neat round corners. 
Extra strong kraft envelopes are attached with 
durable cambrie cloth. For 10-inch and 12-inch 
records. Years of stalwart service here! 


Inside-Opening 
LP Record Holder 


This new type LP holder is designed to protect 
one record and its slip cover containing descriptive 
material. Inside gummed binding holds original 
cover. Stout kraft envelope opens toward inside to 
prevent record slipping out. Sturdy tan pressboard 
covers with S e corners are bound by flat 
back ample for marking. For 10-inch and 13-inch 
LP records. 





Weatherproof 
Record Album Bag 


Inclement weather and under-arm carrying are 
two of your most important record hazards. 
Patrons will appreciate this convenient carrier 
which holds two al- R 





Expandable bumas. M ade of x 
Multi-Record Album cyst aliens 


top. Library name 
can be stencilled on 
outside. 


Change from capacity of 3 to 6, 9 or 12 
records at any time with this flexible album! 
Covers are 14” masonite panels with round 
corners, beveled edges. Top flaps of heavy 
kraft envelopes prevent slip-out in any posi- 
tion. Removable back and reverse hinge 
covered with green buckram. 





@ Description and prices on pages 34 and 35 of your No. 53 
Gaylord Catalog. Or write direct for detailed information. 





@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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When space is the pressing problem, let us help—with 
free library planning service, and remarkable stacks 
to make maximum use of minimum space. The new 
Hamilton Compo Stack shown here actually doubles 
book capacity with ingenious sliding shelves. Available 
too are outstanding Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright Stacks. All built of handsome, durable steel— 
with latest features for efficiency, including easily 
adjustable shelves. 








Hamilton’s experience is unmatched in the 
design and manufacture of specialized profes- 
sional installations. So write us today for more 
about our planning service—or a free circular 
describing our steel stacks. 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Letters from 


Our Readers WAIA: FOR ALL 






© More on Skip Tracing 

~ The July-August 1953 issue of the ALA Bulletin 
on page 286 carried a letter from Charles R. Brock- 
_ mann, assistant director of the Charlotte (N.C.) 
: Publie Library, which brought me up short. His 
opening paragraph was as follows: 

_ “The increasing number of . . . requests for 
current addresses of individuals received by this 
library leads me to believe that attempts are being 
made for using libraries to locate debtors or some 
similar nefarious purpose.” l 

© Down here in the heart of the good old Mid- 
west in the corn basket of the world, Peorians have 
never considered the location of just debtors as a 
nefarious activity. Our friend, Webster, gives as 


a definition of “nefarious”: “heinously or impiously - 


wicked; iniquitous.” Perhaps our Reference De- 
partment is wrong, but on checking with them I 
find that we consider such requests as routine com- 
munity service which we are glad to render. 

As a matter of fact, we maintain a large collec- 
tion of current telephone directories from cities all 
over the state and the nation, They are as busy 
as any single portion of our reference collections, 
and community relations are good when we can 
help in such “nefarious” practices, or simply to lo- 
cate the present addresses of those to whom we 
plan on sending ‘Christmas cards. May we hear 
more concerning other libraries’ activities in this 
regard? | . 
| XENOPHON P. Smiru, librarian 

Peoria (Il) Public Library 


September Cover 


Few covers on the ALA Bulletin have pleased 
us more than the one which is finding its way into 
thousands of libraries on the current issue. (My 
prize cover was one, almost two vears ago, which 
was completely blank.) 

It is perhaps ungrateful of me, but I must call 
attention to the fact that the Lyceum Building was 
erected in 1848 instead of in 1846. The year 1848 
is the date of the first session, and from that date 
we reckon historic time. The present library build- 
ing was planned to open during the centennial year, 
but some bricklayer got lazy and we didn’t move 
in until 1950. 

There is a lot that can be said about the Lyceum 
Building. (It is not a lyceum building but the 
Lyceum Building, named—under the Greek in- 
fluence which shaped much of Southern education 
of the period, for the lykeion.) There was a 
lyceum movement in our town, Oxford, but it seems 
to have been separated from the University. At 
least we have some books which once belonged 
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resh Facts 





about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 
planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. - 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 


Steel Book Stacks 
Library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks 
Muiti-tier Construction 
Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


DIAGRAMS AND Pictures illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service. 


PLANNING service by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 





TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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W.R.AMES CO. 


` Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


-book storage capacity by as much as : 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
-easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 
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to the Deom oup, plainl 

Before the ou, plii ded to the cente 
ture, about 1906, the ; roportions of the struc 
were quite classic, in ke with the nature 
the instruction which was real t out by such people 
as F. A. P. Barnard, A. B. Longstreet, L. Q. C. 
Lamar, and so on. The minutes of the early board 
meetings show that the janitor was the librarian, 
but the janitor was “the keeper of the door” in- 
stead of “the sweeper of the floor’ and later be- 
came known as proctor. I believe that the top floor 
was used for a time as a dormitory for the men 
students, who were, of course, until 1882, the only 
students. The students’ body servants presumably 
lived near-by. Firearms and dueling pistols were 
forbidden, but saddle horses were allowed on the 
campus, 

During the Civil War, part of the building was 
used as a hospital for both Confederate and Union 
forces, and when Oxford was burned, the Uni- 
versity was spared because of the personal interven- 
tion of Eugene W. Hilgard (who achieved greater 
fame in California later) and. a man named 





Quinche, who had been a neighbor of Grant back 


in Galena, Illinois. Actually, for the three weeks ` 
he was in town, Grant posted a guard to prevent — 
the destruction of the University buildings. A note 
about the use of the Lyceum Building as a hos- 
pital. Of course, medical supplies were scarce. 
A little quinine was smuggled from T per- 
haps by some beautiful female spy, as we have 
come to know the process through the movies. 
The chemistry professor was about beat, but he 
distilled a little alcohol from persimmons and 
molasses. The ladies from the town were the 
nurses. Naturally, the death rate was high, and 
the victims of the war and the ladies were buried 
in a cemetery back over behind Fraternity Row. 
During the twenties, a colored crew was instructed 
to give the cemetery a good cleaning, and they 
did. In order to clear off the tall grass, the grave 
markers were moved. When the overseer asked 
where the markers were, the crew pointed to a 
neat stack in one corner. Now the identity of the 
graves is known only to God. 
J. S. HARTIN 
Director of Libraries 
University of Mississippi 


It’s a clear case of cover to cover!—Ed, 
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The development of atomic theory. 
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by John Cowper Powys 
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positions in philosophy, written in bis 
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LETTERS ON ART 
AND LITERATURE 
by Francois Mauriac 
France's great Catholic author and 
Nobel Prize winner unfolds his 
thoughis on a variety of topics. $3.00 


THE REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF 
ISRAEL 
by David Ben Gurion 
A victory dreamed of for centuries is 
described in the words of its chief 
architect, one of the greatest pioneers 
of the Jewish rebirth. $70.00 


SCIENCE AND MAN'S BEHAVIOR 
by Trigant Burrow 
An exchange of views on human be- 
havior with some of the best minds of 
ý our time. $6.00 
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Dates to remember: February 2-6, 1954, Midwinter Meeting in Chicago at the 
Morrison Hotel; June 20-26, 1954, Annual Conference in the Twin Cities, Min- 
neapolis and St.Paul, Minnesota; July 3-9, 1955, Annual Conference in Phila- 
delphia. 


oc President Lu ton has chosen the following for the theme of the Twin Cities 
1954 Annual Conference ~ KNOWLEDGE ~ A FREE PEOPLE'S SUREST STRENGTH. Program 





| _ Suggestions for use of the theme will go to all Conference groups. 





>o Ihe Freedom to Read Statement is now available in quantity from Headquarters 
oat the following rates: Up to 25, no charge; 50, $1; 100, $2; 1000, $15. 


_ Miss Ruth Warncke, Librarian, Kent County Library, and chairman of the ALA 
. Adult Education Board, announces the appointment of the committee which is to 


screen the applications for subgrants in the ALA adult education project. 


ep _ Committee members are: 








Miss Amy Winslow, Director, Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 
chairman; 

Miss Katharine Stokes, Librarian, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 

Mrs. Florence Craig, Director, Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, oes » Ohio. 


This committees will neet at ALA Headquarters the latter part of November to 
screen the projects which have been submitted for consideration. The project 
‘was made possible through a grant to ALA from the Fund for Adult Education. 


o Information ) P.Dutton—John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in 
2 the Field of Library Work with Children and Young People, including application 
forms, may now be obtained from the chairman of the ALA Committee on this Award, 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Superintendent of Work with Children, The New York 
‘Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Open to 
all librarians concerned with children and young people through public, school 


oe and special libraries. Deadline for applications: March 15, 1954. 





he Freedom to Read Statement continues to receive approval. From the Canadian 
Library Association at its 1953 Annual Conference: "BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
eongratulations and thanks of this Association be expressed to the American 
Library Association for its courageous stand in the free flow of ideas, taken 
at the Los Angeles Conference." And the Reunion Tecnica de Bibliotecarios 
Agricolas, meeting in Turrialba, Costa Rica, during August and September, 
"applauded unanimously the leadership demonstrated by the ALA and instructed 
me to transmit this feeling to the librarians of this country. Additional 
endorsers since reported in Memo to Members in the September Bulletin are; 
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: House of Delegates ’ American Bar Association; degrees Booksellers Association; 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America; Book Manufacturers Institute. 


-The Committee on Divisional Relations is mesting at Headquarters today and to- 
: ROPPO: Members and the divisions represented are as follows: ` = 





a ASL - ~ Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
oe Public Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois , 
: ACRL - John H. Moriarty, Director, Purdue University Libraries, Lafayette, 

Indiana 

DCC - M. Ruth MacDonald, Assistant Librarian in Cataloging, Armed Forces 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C, 

DLCYP~ Alice Louise LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

HLD ~ Foster Mohrhardt, Director, Library Services, U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. . 

LED ~ Louis Nourse, Librarian, St.Louis, Missouri, Public Library, Chair- | 
man of the Committes ls 

PLD — John S. Richards, Librarian, Seattle, Washington, Public Library 

Ex-Officio Member - Robert Bingham Downs, Immediate Past President, ALAs | 





-ALA's budgets for 1953-54 will be examined on Sunday, October 18, by the Budget 
Committee, meeting at the Drake Hotel in Chicago prior to the Executive Board 
meeting, October 19-21. Present members of the Budget Committee are: SS 





President Ludington, Chairman 
Treasurer Raymond C. Lindquist 
President-Elect L. Quincy Mumford 
Lucile Nix, Member Finance Committee 
Pauline Seely, Member Finance Committee 
Edmon Low, Chairman Finance Committee 






grrr ry Relationships. The work before the Committee is watitaed: in the 
following Executive Board action by which the Committee was established: — F 


VOTED, That the Executive Board of the American Library Association is in 
hearty accord with the action of the President of the United States- in es- 
tablishing a commission to study federal-state relationships, In view of 
the great significance of this problem to all types of libraries, the — eu 
. Executive Board wishes to go on record as instructing the President of the 
. Association, with the advice of the Executive Secretary, to. appoint a es 
special committee representative of the Association, to study the problem 
> of federal-state relationships as this relates to development. of libraries, — 
- and assemble facts and arguments which could be presented in the name of 
the Association to the Commission. It would be expected that this brief. oe 
would set forth the reasons why the development of libraries: is of concern 
to both federal and state governments. 


the full personnel of the committee will be named shortly. 


_ We are happy to present to you ~- a very special issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Grid LRG 


October 16, 1953 | David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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Intellectual Freedom Issue 
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| William S. Dix 


Preface 





Ir 1s THE NATURE of books and libraries that they are not ordinarily front page news. 


The act of reading is pre-eminently a quiet one, and while the seminal effect of the written F 


word may be profound, books are usually pushed out of the headlines by the more dramatic - 
aspects of war, murder, and natural catastrophe. Since June, however, books have been given an _ 
unaccustomed place in the national spotlight. The controversy over the U. 5. Information ~ 
Libraries, the Dartmouth remarks of President Eisenhower and his letter to the American Library | 
Association, the ALA-ABPC declaration on the Freedom to Read, and the subsequent endorse- S 
ment of this principle by many national organizations have all combined to make the American 
people for a time unusually aware that books and ideas are weapons and that libraries are some- 
thing more than lumber-rooms of the dead past or devices to keep children off the streets. 

Librarians, while they deplore the attacks on the freedom of inquiry which have led to this 
unfamiliar publicity, welcome this growing popular recognition of a principle which they have 
long recognized as basic—that the freedom to read is one of the indispensable conditions of a > 
democratic society. They realize that the general acceptance of the phrase The F reedom to Read 
as a symbol for the whole concept of free inquiry indicates a broader public understanding of | 
the importance of books and libraries. 

As chairman of the Committee on Intellectual predom for the past two years, I have become 
convinced that we have nothing to fear from the book-burners in any community where there 
is general public understanding of the importance of the issues involved. Itis our democratic 
premise that the American people can be trusted to make wise decisions if they are informed. 
This issue of the ALA Bulletin is designed to be useful to librarians in this program of information. 
Its. thoughtful articles by experts on various phases of the problem of intellectual freedom and 
the basic documents in the appendix should serve as a convenient resource for any librarian in 
his efforts to make sure that his staff, his trustees, and the people of his community are aware 
of the problems which confront the librarian in preserving the citizen’s freedom to read. I believe 
that anyone who will read carefully all of these articles will realize both the importance of the 
_ freedom to read and the complexity of its application to library practice. It is essential that we 
and our friends understand the nature of our responsibility and not accept it blindly as dogma. 


A careful study and discussion of the documents printed in the appendix will go far toward A 


producing this understanding. While the overseas library program is a separate problem, involv- 
ing government policy rather than the constitutional rights of citizens, the ALA Overseas Library 
Statement is included to complete the list of essential documents. 


Wurm S. Dix, Chairman 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 1951-53 
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EASY TO USE—EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
180,138 WORDS 


24 VOLUMES * 26,731 PAGES « 


Overwhelming student preference for its 
greater authority has earned Encyclopaedia 
Britannica enviable recognition as the 
world’s most honored reference library. For 
through the years, EB has set the stand- 
ard in simple, authoritative fact-finding. 

Today, the 24 volumes which com- 
prise the new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are completely indexed with 
one of the most extensive cross-referenc- 
ing systems ever devised. Thus, students 
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* 38,073 ILLUSTRATIONS 


find information easily. They assimilate 
the facts readily, because EB’s picture 
and word combinations show as well as tell 
the student what he wants to know. 
This edition represents the biggest re- 
vision in 25 years. Over 314 million word 
changes; 5000 articles revised or rewrit- 
ten; many important new illustrations. 
Get all the facts about the new edition 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica! Write, 
wire or phone: Educational Dept, AB-1 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue ° Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Every idea is, in 
some measure, an 
incitement. Though 
ideas cannot by them- 
selves create a revolu- 
tion, they are the 
sparks that set off 
revolutions — whether - 
in morals, arts, sci — 
ence, technology, busi- 
ness, economics, or 
politics. It follows 
that the free dissemi- 
nation of ideas is 
potentially dangerous member of Congress 
to all established hab- since 1948. 
its and institutions. 

It is not a sufficient answer to those who 
would impose restraints on the free exchange 
of ideas to say that intellectual freedom is an 
‘ultimate value, to be pursued for its own sake, 
irrespective of the cost in other values. The 
_idea of intellectual freedom must compete in 
the free market-place of free minds with the 
idea of limitations on intellectual freedom. 
More specifically, the concept of unrestricted 
intellectual freedom must now meet the chal- 
lenge that it is endangering the very safety of 
the state, upon which, it is said, our entire 
heritage of freedom, including intellectual 
freedom, depends. Are we not therefore war- 
ranted—indeed, are we not therefore obliged— 
to place some curb on intellectual freedom in 
order to preserve the basis of freedom itself? 

This is not an easy challenge, and it ought 
not to be taken lightly. That the notion of 
limiting the free exchange of ideas goes deeply 
against our grain, that it threatens our most 
cherished traditions and beliefs, are not an- 
swer enough. We must give it full and fair 
consideration, with recognition of the sincerity 
and patriotism of those who advocate it, and 
_of the conditions which have fostered its spread. 
With this as with other ideas, if it contains 
truth we cannot, if we are to be true to our- 
selves, condemn’ it on grounds of novelty or 
heresy. 

This is the challenge.. Here is not the place 
to state the reply; that will be found in the 
contents of this issue. The reply—or one 
should say rather the replies~are temperate 
replies, fully buttressed by the logic not merely 
of reason, but also of history and experience. 
They do not permit of easy summation; one 
must read deeply in the varied selections to 
note how many facets they have. But this, I 


PISLER 


R. C. HENDRICKSON 


U. 5. Senator from 
New Jersey has been a 
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Introduction 








































think, may safely be said: At the heart of the. 
many-sided response to this challenge to the. 
free exchange of ideas is the conviction—based 
in good part, I do not hesitate to say, on faith 
—that free men have not so lost their capaci 
to discriminate that they can no longer 
trusted to put ideas of freedom above thos 
tyranny. ae 
To this I would add: Suppose even tha 
conviction should be wrong, what then? WV 
hope could there be for a people who acceptec 
the concept of democracy only because ther 
knew of no other—assuming they could be kept 
in ignorance? For, as the report on “The Free 
dom to Read” observes: | a 





. . Totalitarian systems attempt to main- 
tain themselves in power by the ruthless sup- 
pression of any concept which challenges the. 
established orthodoxy. The power of a demo- 
cratic system to adapt to change is vastly. 
strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to- 
choose widely from among conflicting opinions - 
offered freely to them. To stifle every non 
conformist idea at birth would mark the end 

_ of the democratic process. Furthermore, only 
through the constant activity of weighing and. 
selecting can the democratic mind attain the. — 
strength demanded by times like these. We 
need to know not only what we believe but - 
why we believe it. 


The chance of course always exists that men | 
free to choose will choose unwisely. But there ~ 
is no short-cut to the preservation of our con- 
stitutional liberties. We cannot enjoy their 
advantages without incurring their risks. dt 

To each of the powerful challenges that — 
world Communism presents, specific answers 
must, and will, be provided. ‘The answer to- 
the challenge of Communist ideology lies chiefly 
in deeper knowledge and understanding of our 
own, not in being so fearful of the outcome that 
we surrender one of our most valuable re- 
sources—our intellectual freedom. 

And so I say that the libraries of this nation 
do not contribute to the advancement of alien 
ideologies in making possible the free circula- 
tion of ideas; rather, they are engaged in pre- 
serving one of the greatest assets of free men 
everywhere. As President Eisenhower said 
last June in his letter to Dr. Downs, President 
of the American Library Association: 


And knowledge—full, unfettered knowledge 
of its own heritage, of freedom’s enemies, of 
the whole world of men and ideas——this 
‘knowledge is a free people’s surest strength. 


R. C. HENDRICKSON 
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The Point at Issue 


MORRIS 


THE MOsT PRECIOUS commodity on earth is 
an idea~but only after it has been tested in the 
~-eompetition of the market-place of thought. 
=A- corollary is that man’s fear of ideas is deep- 
< seated and has a past so precise that the history 
of man might well be taught in terms of such 
fears. And what is one man’s fears in generic 
terms may be other men’s. hopes. 

If the total history of mankind represents say 
` twenty-four hours, I should guess that the art 
= of persisting communication comprises prob- 
ably less than twenty seconds, and in these few 
seconds those who controlled the instruments 
< of communication were naturally the most 
< timid, the most frightened and the loudest in 
< worrying about the collapse of a culture if 
~ others might learn what the controllers thought 
they already knew. No censor ever admits 
that he can be hurt. He wants to protect us 
from what will hurt us but not him. 

For, centuries when the church was the 
citadel of learning, when priests were the cus- 
-todians of the written word, the symbol of 
censorship resided in the term of “blasphemy.” 
Questioning of a god as conceived by man in 
different geographies and different cultures 
brought dire punishments to the unorthodox. 
We now know that the banning of the Tyndale 
bible, the attempted suppression of the “anti- 
religious” tendencies of Galileo and Copernicus 
were psychologically nothing more than tech- 
niques to prevent the spread of learning and 
the hope of continued monopoly of all wisdom 
in the church. 
= . But suppression invites resistance. 
< curiosity is not easily subdued. 
But as the temporal power of the church de- 
clined, we see the rise of sovereigns who were 
equally insecure and normally stretched the 
= concepts of unadmissible ideas to fit into a 












Man's 


: vague word such as “sedition.” The judicial — 
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concerned with the problems 
of censorship. He is the au- 
thor of many books, among 
them The First Freedom and 
So Far So Good. He is a 
frequent contributor to mag- 
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censorship of the ecclesiastical courts gave way ~ 
to the civil courts doing the bidding of the | 
rulers of the day. = ieee 
But as democracy grew in terms of Locke 
and Montesquieu, no longer were heads to fal 
lightly for saying that the Queen’s Hat was un- 
becoming. Man needed a new fear and 
obscenity was it. Few realize that this fear is- 
only about a century old. At the middle of the- 
19th century the British got into a dither over _ 
the Lady of the Camellias, and a proven dis- 
torted neurotic Comstock around 1870 put. 
through our Congress with less than twenty 
minutes of debate in both houses what was 
truly our first statutory condemnation of ob- 
scenity. ae 
Blasphemy, Sedition, Obscenity. One major 
footnote must be added to these nebulow 
words. With the present rebirth of dictator 
ship—Stalin and Hitler~with minor disciples 
such as Peron and Franco—there appears an 
amalgam in several cultures of the fears of sex > 
and sedition. E 
This most sketchy background is important > 
only because it may give some perspective in > 
this present era of attack on books—not on _ 
newspapers and scarcely on magazines. New 
means of communication produce new fears 
and the accent on “book fears” is an historic 
anomaly not fully recognized by publishers, 
authors and librarians. I suggest this is not 
unrelated to the absence of advertisements in 
books as compared to radio, newspapers and 
magazines. | 
In a way this attests to the enduring signifi- 
eance of books in our culture. To be sure the 
movies for nearly a half century have begged 
for governmental controls, and still play footsies 
with the state and city censor officials, and 
despite some recent test cases it is to the dis- 
credit of that great medium that no company 
or head of an association of silver screens has 
truly resented governmental controls over the 
celluloid diet of the nation. Television has 
already compromised with individual freedom 
of stations by the adoption of a code~—a device 
in my mind clearly illegal as a violation of anti- 
trust laws, Just as in the movies—each com- 
pany has the right to accept or reject any 
material not violative of a statute—a horizontal 
agreement across an industry is truly a re- 
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history, From 1870 until 1915 leading pub- 
lishers submitted manuscripts’ in advance to 
Comstock and his successors for approval. 
Then Mitchell Kennerly fought back. Others 
followed and more recently no book openly 
published, openly distributed and reviewed is 
suppressible if the publisher and author are 
unashamed and unapologetic. 

But in the last decade or so shame and guilt 
lie between the lines of the defense of books. 
Publishers are confusing taste and decency, 
with the power of the state to control our 
literary diet. A great advocate for publishers 
only out of ignorance confused the effect of 

© books on males and females—ignorant of wom- 

. © ens virtual nonerotic acceptance of pictures 
= o and words, Other publishers accept the idea 
_. of the corruptibility of youth by books of words 
and pictures—ignorant of the difference be- 
tween the impact of fiction and nonfiction on 
youth. Publishers have been too gentlemanly 
to address themselves to the impact of news- 
papers, sold as nonfiction reports in the main, 





we know spread to a great extent their taste- ` 








land, : and the newspapers 


less daily millions of copies at costs available 
to children who are impressed if at all more by 
newspapers than books, particularly fiction 
books. I don’t blame the newspaper owners 
for wanting to avoid Congressional attacks— 
but it is not a mere coincidence that Congress 
investigates books not newspapers, grants mail 
subsidies at more than five times the rate to 
newspapers than to books, and places a tariff 
on book and magazine paper but allows news- 
print to enter free of any burden, ete., ete., etc. 

Libraries and publishers need to take a new 
look at the economo-censorial forces in our folk- 
way. But above all the approach must be 
adult. 

Whenever I have defended a book—whether 
Ulysses or Forever Amber—1I have received 
countless letters: “Why do you waste your time 
defending such trash, or such poor writing?” 
I have had to get out a stock answer—in effect— 
“you miss the point at issue.” “In simple terms 
~—I am not defending taste or artistic merit— 
but rather only resisting the extension of state 
power in the field of ideas.” 





Overdue Finds 


Heinsius, the keeper of the library at Leyden in Holland, was mewed up in it all the year 

long; and that which to thy thinking should have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. 

~ “Eno sooner (saith he) come into the library but I bolt the door to me, excluding lust, ambition, 

=- avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance, and melancholy 

herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I take my seat, with so 

lofty a spirit and sweet content, that I pity all our great ones, and rich men that know not this 
happiness.” | : 





- ROBERT BURTON 
The Anatomy of Melancholy 
Book II, Sec. 2, No. 4 
= Submitted by: Frazer G. Poole, assistant to the librarian 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


` It is hard for me to speak of the value of libraries in terms which would not seem exaggerated. 
Books have been my delight these thirty years, and from them I have received incalculable bene- 
fits. To study the phenomena of disease without books is to sail an uncharted sea, while to study 
books without patients is not to go to sea at all. f 
i Sm WILLIAM OSLER 
Aequanimitas 
COPYRIGHT 1932, BLAKISTON, p. 210 
` Submitted by: Alleen Thompson, department librarian 
Bureau of Health Education, San Francisco 2, California 
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Freedom and Political Authority 


Eucene J. McCarruy 


“Waar news asroap i’ the world?” asked 
-< Escalus of the Duke in Measure for Measure. 
“None,” replied the Duke, “but that there 
is so great a fever on goodness, that the dis- 
solution of it must cure it,” and further, 
“There is scarce truth enough alive to make 
societies secure; but security enough to make 
fellowships accurst; much upon this riddle runs 
the wisdom of the world.” (Act IH: Se ii. 
Measure for Measure) 
_ Within limits the Duke’s reply is applicable 
_ today, as it is within the framework of the play. 
< There is widespread demand for more thorough 
‘vand more comprehensive censorship. Special 
< committees, commissions, and boards, both offi- 
cial and unofficial have been organized to assist 
o government in formulating or administering 
< censorship programs. Undoubtedly these de- 
< velopments are in part a manifestation of the 
uncertainty of the day. Even a temporary 
threat to freedom must be taken seriously. 


No Clear Line 


The problem is one of reconciling freedom 
and authority, of striking a balance between 
personal liberty and the demands of the com- 
mon good. In a practical way this line cannot 
be clearly drawn. At best we can seek to 
establish the boundaries of a kind of no-man’s 
land, or what in modern military terminology 
has been called a “fluid line.” 

On the one side we recognize that the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual man is a matter 
of concern to political authorities. Govern- 
ment does have responsibility and therefore 

authority in each of these fields. We do not 
permit the claims of drug companies or patent 
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medicine vendors to go unchallenged. The 
United States government has forbidden and“ 
suppressed the Mormon practice of bigamy. 
The prohibition law was in effect for nearly- 
twenty years. ce 

On the other hand, we do not accept that- 
government has the right to suppress every. 
idea or practice which in the opinion of the 
rulers of a country is wrong, whether the ruler 
be a monarch, a dictator, or the majority. We- 
must challenge and resist the yielding of any 
area of human freedom to the state or to any 
other institution unless the claim is clearly 
established. The power of government to sup 
press error must be limited to those errors 
which if propagated would clearly and directly 
be destructive of the good of society. Before 
exercising any restrictive control, political au. 
thority must, first, be satisfied that it is sup-~ 
pressing error; second, that the error if- 
propagated would be destructive; and, third,- 
as a matter of prudence, convinced that the- 
good to be secured through the repressive- 
action will clearly outweigh the possible dan- — 
ger of the practice itself. The responsibility 
of government is limited as Soloyev has stated ~ 
to attempting to secure “the practical realiza- 
tion of a definite minimum of good,” and “to — 
do away with a certain amount of evil.” It is > 
not the function of government to proscribe > 
all error and all evil, but only the extreme and 
obvious forms. The law should not attempt 
the impossible, the unenforceable, and that 
which should be left to the determination of 
individuals, and of institutions other than gov- 
ernment. There is a further difficulty in the. 
fact that censorship, once started, is difficult 
to stop. As in the process of peeling an onion, — 
unless one makes an arbitrary decision to stop, 
he is likely to unpeel the whole. 

It is not enough, however, for the advocates 
of freedom to make general distinctions, or to 
assert, as some advocates of freedom have as- 
serted their faith in every man’s ability to make 
his way by his own means to the goals which 
he has set for himself. It is of vital importance 
that we support and defend the cause of free- 
dom with the right reasons. Thus, when we _ 
insist on freedom of worship, our insistence. 
should be based upon the sound argument of 
freedom of conscience, rather than the argu- — 
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- ment of religious indifferentism. When 

_ advocate and defend freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of expression, we must build our de- 
fense upon the acceptance of man as intelligent 
and responsible rather than upon the unsound 
argument of intellectual pluralism, or subjective 
moral autonomy, unrelated to any standard of 
right or wrong. 

If one holds that man possesses no power of 
self-determination, that he is simply a part in 
a deterministic system, 
there is no need for 
any further considera- 
tion of the problem 
of freedom. If one 
holds, however, that 
man is intelligent, re- 
sponsible, and crea- 
tive, then the whole 
problem of freedom 
with all of its difficul- 
ties, complexities, ap- 
parent contradictions, 
and almost infinite 
ramifications must be 
faced. To develop as 
a person man must be 
free. He must have 
freedom. What is it 
to be free? The an- 
swer can be found 
only in a study of the 
culture and tradition of western civilization. 
The free man of the Greek philosophers was 
the man who had overcome ignorance and ac- 
quired a measure of self-mastery. In this classi- 
cal tradition the concept of freedom is applied 
principally to the state of being, rather than to 
the conditions under which man lives and 
works. More recent emphasis has been upon 
the condition of the striving rather than upon 
the status reached. If one holds that man is 
an intelligent being, capable of possessing 
truth, it follows that the possession of truth is 
the mark of the free man. It follows, also, that 
man must be free to pursue that truth. If one 
holds that man is a morally responsible being, 
capable of choosing between that which is 
good and that which is evil, and responsible 
for his choice, it follows that the free man is 
a good man. It follows also that he must be 
free to choose between that which is good and 
that which is evil. If one holds that man is a 
creative being, then the free man is one who 
exercises his creative talents, and freedom to 


each man's discretion. 
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we 


Knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
books, if the will and conscience be not defiled. 
For books are as meats and viands are; some of 
good, some of evil substance; and yet God in 
that unapocryphal vision said without exception, 
"Rise, Peter, kill and eat: leaving the choice to 
Wholesome meats to a 
vitiated stomach differ little or nothing from 
unwholesome; and best books to a naughty mind 


are not unapplicable to occasions of evil. 
meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the 
healthiest concoction; but herein the difference 
is of bad books, that they to a discreet and 
judicious reader serve in many respects to dis- 
cover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. 









exercise those talents is a condition essential to 
his freedom. In order to develop in virtue man 
must have freedom. Society must protect that 
freedom, knowing that some will abuse it. 


A Further Aspect 

There is one further aspect of the problem 
of freedom and political authority which needs 
emphasis. It is that of the relationship of 
democracy, as a political system, to freedom. 
Jacques Maritain ac- 
curately defined the 
democratic state, as “a 
rational organization 
of freedoms found on 
law.” The purpose of 
any other political 
form may be the same 
as that of democracy; 
namely, to establish a 
political order based 
upon justice. Democ- 
racy has a second, or 
correlative objective. 
It seeks to establish a 
political order which 
is based not only upon 
justice but also upon 
freedom. It seeks to 
establish not only an 
objective order of jus- 
tice, but also a sub- 
jective order, ie. a society of just men. The 
perfection of a democratic society is not 
achieved by the establishment of an external 
order of justice alone, but only when this ex- 
ternal order is the manifestation of an internal 
one, written in the hearts and minds of its 
citizens. This last cannot be accomplished by 
regulation and by force, but must be realized 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 

In the totalitarian state, on the other hand, 
every element of human life is made political 
and subordinated to the objectives and plans 
of political authorities. Nothing natural, nor- 
mal, or human remains that cannot be claimed 
by the state. It is within the power of such a 
government to determine what limited and spe- 
cialized physical, intellectual or moral and 
spiritual development of its citizens is con- 
sidered best. This power we deny to a demo- 
cratic government. 

In a democratic society we must render to 
Caesar those things that are Caesar’s and no 

(Political... Page 464) 
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Freedom of Selection for School Libraries— 


The Lesser Risk 


Ricuarp B. KENNAN 


Coco IN ALL THE TUMULT and shouting over the 
attacks on the publie schools, the efforts to 
censor and mark the books in publie libraries, 
and the legislative investigations of paper- 
bound books, and so on, little attention has 
been given to the slowly but steadily develop- 
ing drouth of freedom in the selection of books 
- for school libraries. In some instances the dry- 
ing up of the well springs has been the result 
of the pervading atmosphere of fear and 
. suspicion that has affected leaders throughout 
0 numerous communities. Sometimes the inlets 
-have been dammed by edicts of boards of edu- 
-gation or school administrators who have 
directed that certain magazines, periodicals or 
books shall not be included in the regular sub- 
scription lists and orders for materials. Not 
infrequently, the sources of supply have been 
turned aside by librarians and library com- 
mittees who have felt that it was better to 
avoid any materials that might prove to be 
controversial, Although fortunately not critical 
as yet, the drouth is of such a nature that, if 
long continued and more widespread, it will 
certainly become a serious threat to the health 
of the entire educational community. 

One of the first dramatic occurrences of the 
drouth appeared when the New York City 
Board of Education and a few other groups 
banned The Nation from school library sub- 
scription lists. The arbitrary censorship was 


understood to be temporary, because The Na- 
tion had carried a series of controversial 
articles offensive to a.religious sect, but it has 
been so long continued that it appears now 
to be permanent. 


An earlier effort had come 
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participate as individuals in constructive citi- 






about through the action of the Education 
Committee of the California legislature in cut- 
ting off funds for the purchase of the “Building — 
America” series dealing with contemporary - 
social problems. Most recently censorship has- 
been directed against materials that deal with 
the problems of communism, socialism and _ 
fascism. Tee 

Several months ago, ten important education - 
organizations joined in endorsement of a state- 
ment on “The Public School and the American 
Heritage.” (This statement has been ap-_ 
proved by the American Association of School 
Administrators; American Textbook Publishers 
Institute; the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, National Education 
Association; National Council for the Social 
Studies; the John Dewey Society; American ` 
Library Association; the National Association of ~ 
Secondary School Principles; the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA; The Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom, NEA; and 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development.) This pronouncement faced up 
to the necessity for school people to be free “to 


zenship and democratic practices.” In order to 
assure this freedom the statement emphasized 
two points of special interest to school li- 
brarians. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage 
young people to locate, use, and evaluate rele- 
vant materials of instruction as they identify | 
and analyze significant contemporary problems 
and form judgments about them. However, | 
they must not direct or compel any particular — 
judgments. | 

Teachers and administrators must protect 
young people from those groups which would 
limit freedom to learn and to know. 


At its recent meeting in Miami Beach in July, 
1953, the policy-making body of the National 
Education Association, the Representative As- 
sembly, included the following resolution: 

The National Education Association believes 
that freedom of thought and expression in the 
realm of ideas must be preserved in order to = 
maintain and advance. the democratic way of- 
life. It condemns the efforts of those who 
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-advocati 
which are, in effect, an expression of lack of 
confidence in the integrity, loyalty, and good 
judgment of the American people. _ 

The Association endorses the following ex- 
cerpt from President Eisenhower’s Dartmouth 
speech: “Don’t think you can correct some- 
thing by hiding the evidence of it. 
have courage to look at these things and try to 
correct them... . Don’t be afraid to go to the 
library and read the books.” 


Strengthen the Arms 

These are brave and enlightening words on 
the part of major educational groups, but they 
are meaningless unless their significance can be 
brought home to those who control the policies 
of local school libraries. More and more we 
must learn the importance of strengthening the 
arms and the courage of the custodians of 
knowledge in communities throughout our na- 
tion down to the smallest hamlet! Funda- 
mentally we must realize that to the degree that 
school libraries eliminate vigorous and contro- 
versial books and keep only those that are 
orthodox and acceptable to the most talkative 


© community censors, the libraries become only 


propaganda outlets. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that librarians permit only a limited variety 
of opinions to be represented in the books and 
pamphlets available on the shelves, they be- 
come mere indoctrinators rather than educators. 

Through the darkness and the smoke of battle 
have appeared some heartening and brilliant 
beacon lights of courage and inspiration. In 
several instances where those who fear the free 
search for truth have been temporarily success- 
ful, the leaders and eventually the great ma- 


a _ jority of citizens of the communities have taken 
a stand in support of free access to even the 


most controversial of materials for use in the 
-libraries and classrooms. The most outstanding 

example of this was the firm stand of the 
citizens of Scarsdale, New York in support of 


~ freedom to learn and freedom to read. A 


manifesto signed by 81 citizens of the com- 
munity inct:Jed the names of six present and 
former mayors of the village, eleven presidents 
of the Town Club, five presidents of the 
Woman's Club, the presidents of the League of 
Women Voters and the Parent-Teacher Council, 
the chairman of the Scarsdale Republican and 
Democratic Committees, and such nationally 
known business executives as Charles E. Wil- 
son, of General Electric; John M. Hancock, of 
_. Lehman Brothers; Alexander C. Nagle, of the 

= First National Bank of New York; Harry E. 
Humphreys, fr., of U. S. Rubber; Allan Sproul, 
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e book burnings, purges, or other de- — 
_ vices which restrict freedom of thought and 


You must _ 





statement deserve to be displayed on the walls 
of every school library in the country! “We, 
a group of interested citizens, wish to state our 
position on the issues which have been raised 
by those who would ban books from the public 
schools because of the political leanings of their 
authors. 

“We do not minimize the dangers of Com- 
munist, Fascist indoctrination, but we want to 
meet the dangers in the American way. 

“We live in a democratic state. We are the 
inheritors of a tradition .. . based on a tolerance 
that has not feared to permit independent 
thought ... 

“Any sensible person would agree that there 
are risks in allowing young persons eed 
free access to a wide range of reading material. 
... But we believe there are greater risks in 
any alternative procedure .. . 

“The purpose of education in a free society is 
to develop intelligent citizens loyal to their 
country and to the pursuit of truth, believing in 
the endless possibilities for the betterment of 
mankind. The system of censorship of ma- 
terials and ideas smacks of the methods used 
by Communist and Fascist states and defeats 
the very purposes of the Bill of Rights, as well 
as the purpose of education.” | 


Note on This Issue 

Tue editors express special thanks to 
the three persons chiefly responsible for 
this issue on Intellectual Freedom: Wil- 
liam S. Dix, Theodore Waller and Paul 
Bixler. Mr. Dix, librarian of the Prince- 
ton University Library, is well-known to 
ALA members as the very capable chair- 
man of ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee from late 1951 through August 
1953. Mr. Waller, editorial vice-presi- 
dent of The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., first became as- 
sociated with ALA activities during his 
tenure as executive secretary of the 
American Book Publishers Council. Mr. 
Bixler is secretary of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. 

It should also be noted that several of 
the regular monthly features have been 
shortened or omitted to include as much 
material on the issue subject as possible. 

| ~The Editors. 
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Epp By MerepITH BLoss 
Co o ÍN AN Issue last summer the “Talk of the 


<o Town” in the New Yorker began with the 


=- statement: “Librarians are beginning to fight 
back.” While it may be news that the bookish 
breed is capable of resolute action, we who are 
in it know that there is not so much the ques- 
tion of fighting as of believing and of acting 
affirmatively upon our beliefs. This became 
apparent in looking over recent library litera- 
ture to prepare this summary of techniques 
that librarians might employ to preserve the 
_ freedom to read. One impression was the 
~ volume of words in support of principle and 


~- the meager news of ways in which principle is 


`- being applied. And yet there is no doubt of 
=- the extent to which librarians are “contesting 
-.-encroachments” and “giving full meaning to 
_ the freedom to read.” Mostly they are carry- 
ing out the spirit of the sixth and seventh points 


in the Freedom to Read statement by doing. 


© what they have done, perhaps more vigilantly 
at some times and in some places than others, 
perhaps not always with as much energy as 
they should like. 

Several premises are implied in the charge 
“techniques which the librarian can employ in 
a positive way to preserve the freedom to read.” 
The librarian, it is assumed, is the community’s 
custodian of its printed materials and is ex- 
pected to conduct the library’s affairs in such 
a way that the free use of that material will not 
be abrogated. And it is the freedom of the 
reader to have free access to materials of his 
own choosing that I presume we are talking 
about. And by preserving I presume we mean 
practicing freedom, not embalming it. 

_ A librarian can do three or four kinds of 
things to help preserve the freedom to read, 
it appears. First, he can be the kind of a li- 
brarian who believes in the freedom to read, 
and this seems to be basic. Second, he can 
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f for Action 


place his library program on a firm footing in 
the community and involve the community in 
the program, particularly in the area of book 
selection, so that if a minority should push him- 
out on a limb, there will be a majority out there. 
with him. Third, he can run the kind of li- 
brary that will elicit the faith and confidence 
of the group he serves. He can have the books, | 
know the books, and know how to use them ` 
well. Fourth, he can bring books to bear upon _ 
real needs. 
A. He can be the kind of a librarian who. 
believes wholeheartedly and sincerely in the- 
freedom to read, and in the responsibility of 
the library in preserving that freedom. Som 
of the ways he can express that belief might 
be by: | o 
1. Performing his job upon a professional level 
and in a professional manner. | sae 
2. Having and instilling in staff and users a. 
sense of the urgency and importance of library. 
work; recognizing that every use a citizen makes. 
of library materials, no matter how seemingly — 
trivial at the time, always has a potential signifi- — 
cance. 
3. Being sensitive to and sensitizing staff mem- _ 
bers to the needs and psychology of library users; 
having and encouraging a sense of awareness. | 
Emphasizing and stimulating conscientious and 


knowledgeable floor work with readers. 


4. Regularly assessing results of service to read- 
ers in terms of the questions: “What did we do _ 
today to put books into the fight for freedom? — 
What did we do today to help preserve the free-. 
dom to read?” g 

5. Setting up ways for staff members to share 
information of successful ways for putting good 
books to use. 


B. He can place the library program firmly > 
in the community by: 


l. Preparing a rational, consistent, and defensi- 
ble statement of the manner in which books are 
selected, organized for use, and issued to users. 
Stating the practice as it is rather than what it | 
might be or is thought to be. Describing realistic — 
and attainable standards for selection and defining 
the limits of those standards; making it clear that | 
where standards leave off, the librarian’s judgment 
and professional competence must be the final 
TEE in any intelligent book selection pro- | 
gram. > 

2. Promoting discussion among staff members, 
the Board of Trustees, and any community groups 
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interested, of the ways in which books are selected 


and issued to users. Insuring that all staff mem- 
bers know how and why books are selected so 
that they can provide intelligent responses to users 
in the library. 

3. Having a written book selection policy 
adopted as a formal action by the library’s govern- 
ing authority; having the Library Bill of Rights 
and the statement on the Freedom to Read adopted 
as integral parts of library policy; giving notice 
of these actions to the community. 

4. Letting the community know how and why 

books are selected; issuing for general distribution 
a leaflet containing the highlights of the library’s 
book selection and circulation policy; being alert to 
opportunities to explain the policy to groups and 
organizations and encouraging discussion of the 
library program. Getting out a newspaper feature 
article on the way books are selected and made 
available for use; using the topic as the basis for 
radio or television interviews. 
_ | 5, Establishing informal liaisons with subject 
_ authorities and community leaders whose advice 
and counsel may be relied upon when it is needed, 
and who can be involved: in the library program. 
Setting up advisory committees of specialists to 
relate the library to needs in particular areas such 
as engineering, education, religion, the arts, and 
others. | 

6. Making it possible and easy for library users 
to comment and criticize the way in which books 
are selected and made available for use; being pre- 
pared to answer criticisms intelligently and dis- 
passionately; using advisory committees, the board 
of trustees, city officials, for counsel and informa- 
tion in handling comments and criticisms. 


C. He can run the kind of a library that will 
make it easy for reading freedom to flourish by: 


1. Having more than enough clean, well-bound, 
attractive copies of the great, the important, and 
the significant books that “enrich the quality of 
thought and expression.” (~-the seventh Freedom 
to Read). l 

2. Permitting as few limitations on the indi- 
vidual freedom of the library user to choose his 
reading, as common sense, the public good, and 
community mores dictate. 

3. Giving important books at least as prominent 
a position in the browser's eye as the latest and 
hottest fiction; merchandising books around topics 
of significant reader interest and questions of social 
importance. 

4. Knowing the books and insuring that staff 
members know them; setting up regular media 
for staff members to share infor nation about im- 
portant books and uses to which they may be put; 
being prepared to focus resources upon a stated 


=o question or need; being prepared to make good on 


_ the oft-heard statement that only in libraries can 
readers obtain materials on all sides of a question; 
testing the statement in practice by observing what 
actually happens in the library when someone asks 
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for materials that will give him a well-rounded 
picture of the situation in South Africa, or in 
American education, or in any other area in which 
there might be controversial points of view. 


D. He can go out into the community and 
take books with him and bring the library’s 
resources to bear upon real needs, by: 


ful and valuable to him. 

2. Putting the library to work for groups and 
organizations. Using books, reading lists, dis- 
plays at community events which stimulate citizen 
thought and action, such as political conferences, 
professional meetings, training institutes, discussion 
programs. Helping program chairmen plan pro- 
grams with books. 

3. Promoting and encouraging discussion by 
organized groups, American Heritage, Great Books, 
World Affairs, and others; planting the idea for 
discussion groups among library users; suggesting 
discussion programs to existing groups, helping to 
obtain the necessary materials, putting leaders in 
touch with sources of help and counsel; providing 


meeting places and helping with leadership. 


4. Putting on a concrete and specific demon- 
stration of the ways in which books and other li- 
brary resources in actual use can be a force for 
social good, by an all-out campaign on a particu- 
lar question of timely concern which is urgent and 
important; flooding the community with booklists, 
feature stories, speakers, films, displays, radio and 
TV publicity designed to increase the general 
knowledge of the question. Measuring results in 
some tangible way and giving wide publicity to the 
results. 

5. Preparing and distributing reading-lists on 
questions of politics and government, world affairs, 
economics and social problems. Preparing basic 
lists of reading for readers who wish to pursue a 
course of self-education. 

6. Organizing a cooperative project among the 
libraries of a region or state for the compiling and 
distribution of reading lists. 

7. Obtaining the support of industrial organiza- 
tions, labor unions, or other groups in the printing 
and distribution of reading lists. 

8. Getting books on current subjects into the 
news; for example, a regular listing of “Books 
Behind the Headlines.” 


If this particular summary serves as a re- 
minder and a goad, its purpose will have been 
served; its compiler warns, though, that he 
will not read any letters of which the burden is: 
“How can any one librarian do all of these 
things?” The answer to such questions lies in 
the conscience of the librarian. 
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The Challenge and the Small Public Library 


Kerry Doms 


~~ CALVIN Coo_mce is quoted as having said: 

`- “The real test of party strength is close down to 

the grass roots.” To paraphrase this statement, 

the real test of the American public library idea 
is at the grass roots level. 

Certainly, at this time when there are in 
evidence many pressures to restrict the freedom 
to read, the smaller and medium-sized public 
libraries have an opportunity to interpret this 

basic philosophy; an opportunity which may 
well be envied by our big city cousins where 
fewer intimate relationships with the com- 
munity are possible. 

~ Although pressures are brought to bear 

< against grass roots libraries by varied private, 

_ business, religious, professional and fraternal 

© groups, the most common form of pressure is 
that which is exerted by the private citizen. 

Actually, the latter type of pressure presents 
a real opportunity for personal discussion with 
an individual who is interested in your library— 

_.a. discussion which can be of considerable 
= mutual benefit. 

Here is an opportunity to describe the book 
selection policy (Do you have one?) of your 
library board or commission. It gives the li- 
brarian a chance to explain the principles of 
book selection and rejection and how these 
principles are applied within the framework of 
your budget and in terms of community reading 
needs. 

By the same token, the individual has an 
opportunity through this discussion to acquaint 
you personally with a segment of community 
thinking. He deserves your consideration and 
respect whether you agree or not. After all, 
you may not be presenting the various sides of 
an issue. 

In this matter of discussing the library’s posi- 
tion with a person who, to your point of view, 
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but not his, is attempting to exert influence, be 
prepared for the interview—he will bel 

To interpret implies understanding. In order. 
to be properly prepared, there are several basic 
items which must be understood if interpreta- 
tion is to be effective. he 

It is vital to know and to understand the ~ 
book selection policies formulated and adopted — 
by the policy-making body of the library. In 
addition, one should be thoroughly conversant 









A Six-Point Program for Action 





l. Get adequate materials for your library. | 
Know the subject, particularly the Free-. 
dom to Read statement. or 
Interpret the library to your community. —~ 
Talk to the individual. eee 
Consult your library board. : 
Enlist cooperation of your community 
leaders and others. 





i 
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with the purpose and the heritage of the 
American public library. a 

Also, it is equally important that an effective zi 
librarian should keep himself well informed at ` 
all times. If this is done, needs can be more — 
intelligently anticipated. As a result, materials 
on two or even twenty sides of an issue can be 
procured and made available prior to implica- 
tions being made of being “one-sided.” | 

As an illustration, could you provide ma- 
terials on the “cons” as well as the “pros” of the 
United Nations Organization—or vice versa? 

If your book fund is not adequate for the 
proper coverage of divergent points of view or 
for wide coverage in the field of fiction, let it be 
known that you will be more than pleased to 
borrow costly and limited-demand reading ma-. 
terials from your State library, or from other 
libraries with which you have inter library loan 
arrangements, 

Be prepared to cite and to interpret the 
propositions set forth in the statement, “The 
Freedom to Read,” endorsed by the ALA 
Council on June 25, 1953. 

Know your community, its needs and its 
composition. For example, if there were to be 
an objection to a given World War II novel, the 
objection would probably be withdrawn if the 
objector was made aware of the fact that one- 
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. third of the taxpayers in your town are World 
War H veterans vitally interested in reading of 
a life with which they were once very familiar. 

Emphasize the point that ownership of a 
book by a public library does not mean that 
it has been endorsed by the library. 

Finally, let us not neglect to take advantage 
of our opportunity to interpret the ideal of “The 
Freedom to Read” through the media of the 

= personal contact. Grass roots librarians are in 

_ a most desirable position to accomplish this and 

<- to make a deep and lasting contribution to li- 
brarianship. 

On the other hand, if pressures are exerted 

__ by groups rather than by individuals, the prob- 
- lem becomes much more complex, as does the 
_ solution. It becomes a problem to be shared 
with the library board and preferably should be 
olved within and by the community. Local 
problems can best be solved locally. 
=o Within the community to assist in interpret- 
ing the library and its policies are respected 
leaders in the fields of business, industry, agri- 
“culture and education. There are the press and 
radio, articulate library users and many other 
-groups and individuals of real stature. 
~ You do not have to “go it alone.” In fact, 
. do anything but “go it alone.” 
\ The Freedom to Read is a much cherished 
_ tradition in this country which has wide-spread 
“support and recognition. As an illustration, the 
American Bar Association saw fit on the oc- 
-casion of its 75th anniversary this year to con- 
: demn censorship as expressed by this resolu- 
- tion: “Resolved, That the freedom to read is a 
_ corollary of the constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom of the press, and American lawyers should 
oppose efforts to restrict it.” | 
_ And so should we. 
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Selection and Censorship 

Selection begins with a presumption in favor 
of liberty of thought; censorship, with a pre- 
sumption in favor of thought control. Selec- 


tion’s approach to the book is positive, seeking 


its values in the book as a book, and in the book 
as a whole. Censorship’s approach is negative, 
seeking for vulnerable characteristics wherever 
they can be found—anywhere within the book 
or even outside it. Selection seeks to protect 
the right of the reader to read; censorship 
seeks to protect—not the right—but the reader 
himself from the fancied effects of his reading. 
The selector has faith in the intelligence of the 
reader; the censor has faith only in his own. 
In other words, selection is democratic and cen- 
sorship is authoritarian. 


From the paper “Not Censorship But Se- 
lection” by Lester Asheim, presented at 
the Conference on Intellectual Freedom, 
June 21, 1953, Whittier, California. 
Printed, in full, in Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, September 1953. 


MAEAEA TESTO DRENDEN ENERO EERN ONEONTA TEN 


POLITICAL ... [from page 460) 


more. If we are uncertain as to the claims of 
the state, it is best to withhold authority, to 
take a chance on individual freedom, Our mis- 
takes and failures should be the consequences 
of too great leniency, rather than of too much 
restraint; the results of excess of trust, rather 
than excess of suspicion and mistrust; of too 
much freedom, rather than of too much inter- 
ference and control. Democracy must run the 
risk of being betrayed or destroyed by its own 
people, rather than itself become their betrayer 
and destroyer. 

It is the responsibility of government to de- 
fend the outer walls. The final defense of the 
citadel of freedom must be by those persons 
and institutions most directly and immediately 
responsible for the intellectual and spiritual 
well-being of the people. 


ANNANIN AETERNA AESAAT: 


And I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom 


to think. 
James RUSSELL LOWELL 
A Fable for Critics 
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Clear and Present Danger’ 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


< Thave never met a public librarian who ap- 
proved of censorship or one who failed to prac- 
tice it in some measure. In some cases the prac- 
tice was resented and adopted only in response 
to assumed or actual pressure; in others, it was 
accepted as proper and was justified on the 
score that no library can provide all books and 
that, just as most books which have been pub- 
lished cannot be found in any single library, so 
a library is forced to practice censorship in 
_ effect, if not in name, by failing to acquire the 
_ thousands and millions of books which it passes 
- up for reasons of money, space, community in- 
_ terest, or whatever cause. z 
> = First-of all, I should like to clear up the con- 
< fusion behind this conception; it is a con- 
-o fusion between book selection and censorship. 
- Though the result may be the same in both— 
nonprovision of a book—the reasons are differ- 
ent and should be clearly recognized. Assume 
a typical public library in a middle western 
town of ten thousand, run by a librarian doing 
the best he can to provide a wide assortment of 
literature. The librarian sees a review of a 
history of Persian art, priced at $25.00, but 
he quickly concludes that this book is not for 
him, a decision obviously based on sound 
reasoning. The elements in his reasoning are 
lack of potential interest, cost, possession of 
other books on the same general subject, and 
the relative importance to the accomplishment 
of his objectives of this book as compared with 
half-a-dozen others that he can buy for $25.00. 
Then he sees an announcement in Publishers’ 
Weekly of a new book by Faith Baldwin, but 
he has always felt that the literary standards 
of his collection required a better quality of 
fiction; therefore he does not even seriously 
consider the book, much less order it. Next he 
reads about a book entitled Studs Lonigan. It 
is well reviewed, widely publicized, inexpen- 
sive, and a lot of people ask for it. Yet the 
librarian decides not to buy it. Though all 
three books are thus denied the potential bor- 
rower, one would have to employ a highly 













“This is an excerpt from The Obligations and Responsibilities 
of the Librarian Concerning Censorship,” by Leon Carnovaky, 
originally published under that title in The Library Quarterly, 
January 1950. 
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pressed in the First Amendment to the Consti- 





















specious logic to conclude that a censorship was 
operative in all three cases. We must ea 
distinguish between identical effects that re- 
sult from altogether different causes, and we 
shall never face the censorship proble 
squarely and honestly until we see that book- 
selection (which implies book rejection) and _ 
censorship are not identical. Ss 
Censorship is defined in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences as “the policy of restric 
ing the public expression of ideas, opinior 
conceptions and impulses which have or a 
believed to have the capacity to undermi 
the governing authority or the social and mot 
order which that authority considers itse 
bound to protect.”? It is a conscious poli 
and may be enforced without the assent. 
the majority; indeed, it may be instituted by 
small group or even by an individual who feels 
strongly concerning a certain issue. Though 
such issues may fall in any sphere of human.. 
interest, the practice of censorship has been 
most frequently invoked in three areas, namely, 
politics, religion, and morals, and therefore it 
is in these areas that the problems of censor- 
ship as they impinge on library administration 
are most often encountered. i 
The theory of free speech in the political- 


realm has been so thoroughly- discussed that- 
it seems a little strange that it should need a. 
defense in 1949. Clearly and forthrightly ex- 


tution, copied and incorporated in some form | 
in our state constitutions, strongly supported by ` 
court decisions of the most respected and- 
honored members of our judiciary, it still rë- 
mains an ever present issue to plague and puz- 
zle us. The reason is that freedom is not and _ 
can never be an absolute. My freedom to — 
make noise is directly contrary to your freedom 
to enjoy quiet. Nor can there be absolute — 
freedom of speech; society itself imposes limits 
upon it, and it becomes the business of the 
courts to determine whether the limits have 
been transgressed in individual cases. 

Perhaps the clearest expression concerning 
free speech appears in our Bill of Rights: “Con- 


? Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, HI (New York: Mac- 
millan Ce., 1930), 290, 
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gress shall make no law . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press”; and the finest 
explication of the free-speech doctrine is to be 
found in John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty. 
Little that has been written since adds much to 
his cogent argument. His primary object in 
writing his essay was to establish the principle 
that “the sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted . . . in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protection. 
That the only purpose for which power can 
be rightfully exercised over any member of a 
civilised community, against his will, is to pre- 
vent harm to others.” Included in the sphere 
of liberty of action is “the liberty of expressing 
and publishing opinions,” even though such 
expression goes beyond strictly individual con- 
cern and extends to other persons. However, 
says Mill, since expression of thought is so 
closely allied to freedom of thought itself, it is 
practically inseparable from it. 

The champions of free speech, from Milton 
through Mill to Justice Holmes in our own 
day, have all been much more concerned with 
the preservation of the right of free speech for 
the individual—even though he be the only 
person in the nation who believes what he 
believes. Indeed, this is no more than the 
= recognition of the fact that all progress in hu- 
: man affairs is possible only in an atmosphere 
which permits the unusual person, who is fre- 
quently the unpopular person, to get himself 
heard. The harm in silencing such a person 
is only incidentally the harm to him; the greater 
harm is to society, which may be thus deprived 
of the opportunity to learn a possible truth of 
which only he may be the master. The truth 
or wisdom of any issue, like the nature of the 
good and the beautiful, is never discerned by 
taking a vote; majorities as such have force on 
their side but little else. To silence a dissident 
is to solidify a position and thus to make less 
likely the possibility of change. Listen to Mill 
on this point: f l 


The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of 
an opinion is, that it is robbing the human race: 
posterity as well as the existing generation; those 
who dissent from the opinion still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are de- 
prived of the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth; if wrong, they lose, what is almost as great 
a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impres- 
sion of truth, produced by its collision with error." 


* John Stuart Mill, 
Press, 1921), pp. 12-13. 

tbid. p. 16. 

® Ibid., p, 23. 


On Liberty (Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
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And again, with even greater force: 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of 
genius, and the necessity of allowing it to unfold 
itself freely both in thought and in practice, being 
well aware that no one will deny the position in 
theory, but knowing also that almost everyone, in 


reality, is totally indifferent to it. People think 
genius a fine thing if it enables a man to write an 
exciting poem, or paint a picture. But in its true 
sense, that of originality in thought and action, 
though no one says that it is not a thing to be ad- 
mired, nearly all, at heart, think that they can do 
very well without it. . . . Originality is the one thing 
which unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of 


This, however, is only one argument for free 
speech; others are equally cogent. Mill men- 
tions three: first, a suppressed opinion, though 
false on the whole, may yet contain certain 
elements of truth. Accepted or “prevailing 
opinion on any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth; it is only by collision of adverse 
opinions that the remainder of the truth has 
any chance of being supplied.” Again, even 
in the unlikely event that on any given issue the 
opinion we hold is the complete truth, our 
confidence in it becomes more strongly in- 
trenched as we see it in the light of lesser 
truths or even of false doctrines. And finally, 
says Mill, the meaning of the doctrine itself, 
if it is never challenged, may be lost and be- 
come a mere formal profession accepted from 
habit and not from conviction." 

Since the case for free speech is so solid 
in our historic tradition, in our constitutional 
guarantees, and in its logical persuasiveness, 
it seems odd that the principle is continually 
being challenged and has been fought several 
times all the way up to the Supreme Court. 
And yet it is not so odd, for, as we have said, 
the concept of free speech is not an absolute, 
and it is continually necessary for the courts to 
determine where free speech may become a 
menace to society or even to the achievement of 
short-term goals which society, through its leg- 
islatures, may envisage. The single most im- 
portant case involving free speech is the famous 
Schenck case, heard before the Supreme Court. 
Here the decision of the Supreme Court was 
written by Justice Holmes—not a dissent but 
presenting the unanimous opinion of the Court. 

In June, 1917, and May, 1918, Congress 
enacted legislation aimed at controlling speech 
which might be construed as disloyal or 
seditious. The defendants, Schenck and his 
associates, had been found guilty in the lower 


8 Thid p. WW, 
? Ibido, p. 72. 
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courts of mailing circulars calculated to cause 
insubordination in the military forces; the circu- 
lars declared conscription to be despotism and 
urged the conscriptees to obstruct its opera- 
_ tion. The defence invoked the free-speech 
_ clause of the Constitution, and it is this aspect 
. that makes the case important for us. The 

Statement of Justice Holmes in ruling on this 
point has been often quoted, because it laid 
= down a rule that comes close to furnishing a 
yardstick, to drawing the line where the con- 
stitutional protection of free speech no longer 
applies. Said Holmes: | 


We admit that in many places and in ordinary 
times the defendants in saying all that was said in 
the circular would have been within their consti- 
tutional rights. But the character of every act de- 
pends upon the circumstances in which it is done. 
... The most stringent protection of free speech 
- would not protect a man in falsely shouting fire in 
-> a theater and causing a panic. ... The question in 


- “every case is whether the words used are used in 


such circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evils that Congress has 
aright to prevent. It is a question of proximity and 
degree. When a nation is at war many things that 
might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance 
to its effort that their utterance will not be endured 
so long as men fight and that no court could regard 
them as protected by any constitutional right." 


The key phrase in this decision is “clear 
and present danger.” The problem still re- 
mains to determine when a publication or an 
act constitutes a danger to the state or to so- 
ciety, but at least we have the right question, 
even if we cannot always provide the right 
answer. Indeed, even the Supreme Court was 
unable, in applying the test, to come out with 
a consistent answer. This is most clearly shown 
in the Abrams case, also decided in 1919, the 
year of the Schenck decision. Abrams and his 
associates had strewed some leaflets from the 
roof of a building in New York. These leaf- 
lets were not aimed at interfering with the war 
against Germany but protested against Ameri- 
can intervention in the Russian Revolution. In- 
cluded in the protest was a call for a general 
strike; this could be construed as interfering 
with the war against Germany, therefore the 
group was indicted. No strike was actually 
called, and there was no evidence that a single 
person had been moved to stop any kind of war 
work as a result of the leaflets. Nevertheless, 
the defendants were found guilty in the District 
Court, and the sentence imposed was upheld 


8 Schenck v, United States, 249 United States Reports 47 (1919), 
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by a 7-2 vote of the Supreme Court. The great — 
importance of this case for us lies in the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Holmes,” concurred — 
in by Justice Brandeis; in this opinion Holmes — 
further develops the “clear and present danger” — 
principle. He strikingly shows how strongly T 
he has been influenced by both Milton and. 
Mill; his statement has been said to be the great- 
est utterance on intellectual freedom by an 
American and ranking with The Areopagitica 
and the essay On Liberty. ee 


Persecution for the expression of opinions seems — 
to me perfectly logical. If you have no doubt of | 
your premises or your power and want a certain | 
result with all your heart you naturally express your 
wishes in law and sweep away all opposition. To - 
allow opposition by speech seems to indicate that — 
you think the speech impotent, as when a man says. 
that he has squared the circle, or that you do not 
care wholeheartedly for the result, or that you 
doubt either your power or your premises. But 
when men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more 
than they believe the very foundations of their own. 
conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their wishes + 
safely can be carried out. That, at any rate, is the ~ 
theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as _ 
all life is an experiment. Every year if not every: 
day we have to wager our salvation upon some > 
prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge. While - 
that experiment is part of our system I think that 
we should be eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they so im- 
minently threaten immediate interference with the 
lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the country. . .. 
Only the emergency that makes it immediately dan- 
gerous to leave the correction of evil counsels to. 
time warrants making any exception to the sweep- 
ing command, “Congress shall make no law . . . 
abridging the freedom of speech.” : 


I hope the implications for libraries of what 
I have said have not been lost. If there is 
one agency above all which has the power to 
put teeth into the principle of free speech, 
it is the public library. I know of no nobler 
function which it has to perform than this: 
the presenting of all points of view, however 
unpopular, even loathsome, some of them may 





* Abrams v. United States, 250 United States Reports 616, 624 
(1919), P 
10 Max Lerner (ed.), The Mind and Faith oj Justice Holmes: — 
His Speeches, Essays, Letters and Judicial Opinions (Bostons - 
Little, Brown & Co., 1943), p. 306, a: 
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In My OPINION, NO concessions ought to be 


~ made to the prevailing hysteria, and a library 


should carry in a normal way, and with no dis- 
tinctions other than those indicated by normal 
functional considerations, any material of com- 
munist origin which fits naturally with the li- 
© brary’s purpose and the general nature of its 
=k, holdings. 

© I can think of nothing sillier than the fear 
` that American library users are going to be 
inclined toward communism by stumbling on 
communist publications in libraries. In the 


©. pursuance of official duties I have been reading 


-communist publications, and associating with 
others who did, for about twenty-five years. I 
< cannot remember a case of anyone being in- 
`: fluenced by them to take a more kindly attitude 
toward communism than he would otherwise 
© have taken. On the contrary, I would know of 
no better cure for anyone who had illusions 
about communism or the Soviet Union than to 
© be forced to read Pravda and Izvestiya over a 
certain length of time. 


No Concessions 





No Concessions 


No Concessions 


George F. Kennan 


But what is involved here is, of course, far 
more than a matter of political expediency. 
Even if communist ideological material were 
not the stilted, inflexible, and repetitive hash 
that it is, I would still see no reason for remov- 
ing it from the shelves of our libraries, in 
instances where it would normally belong there. 
If we were to assume that our students and 
our public were incapable of arriving at the 
truth by free inquiry, we would place ourselves, 


by that very assumption, a good distance into 
the realm of genuine totalitarianism. To take 


this position implies that, since the students —_ 
and the public cannot pursue the truth by free _ 
inquiry, there must be some other persons or 
authorities to tell them what the truth is, and 
we all know what the implications of that 
would be. 

George F. Kennan, former ambassador to 
Russia and a leading American expert on Rus- 
sian affairs, in a letter dated April 24, 1953, to 
William S. Dix, chairman ALA Intelectual 
Freedom Committee, 1951-53. 


See en en nn nn en ae snus AARTO 


seem; by the same token, I know of no greater 


=i. evil, no surer betrayal of that function, than the 
< denial of the expression of certain viewpoints 


through a deliberate or contrived consorship. 
This, you may say, is all very well in theory; 
does it really have any application today? To- 


2a day the great competing political doctrines are, 


- of course, democracy and communism. Within 


the framework of democracy itself there is 
=c room for dissension: the social welfare state 
“versus an uncontrolled laissez faire, to name but 


one conflict. No library is likely to quibble 
over the presentation of these two points of 
view, or variations of them. The serious prob- 
lem does arise over the presentation of the 
literature of communism. Here is material the 
- publication of which is clearly sanctioned by 

the First Amendment; it is altogether legal 
by any test we may apply. The understanding 
of communism is as important as the under- 
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standing of demccracy, capitalism, or the di- 
vine right of kings. No court, as far as I know, 
has ruled that the distribution of the litera- 
ture of communism represents a “clear and 
present danger” to the security of our civiliza- 
tion. It is clearly up to us to give the widest 
possible latitude to free speech within the 
political realm. 

Censorship is an evil thing. In accepting it, 
in compromising, in “playing it safe,” the li- 
brarian is false to the highest obligations of 
his profession. In resisting it, he retains his 
self-respect, he takes his stand with the great 
champions of free speech, and he reaffirms his 
fundamental faith in the dignity of man. 

3 It is worth noting that jn the Jeren trial of the eleven 
Communists in the U.S. District Court in New York, Judge Harold 
R. Medina included the following statement in his charge to the 
jury: “Booka are not on trial here, ner are you concerned with 


the philosophical validity of any mere theories” (New York Times, 
Oectoher 14, 1949). i 
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of special interest 
_to libraries. 









x 2 us adopted by Harvard’s Economics E = 
E THE WÖRLOLY PH Ke OPHERS, The Lives, Times, and Ideas of the Great 
~ e een L. Heilbroner. 3rd printing. 342 pages. $5 


= THE WORLD. BETWEEN. THE WARS: 1918-1939 by Quincy Howe is, 
N according to The New York Times “one of the important and enthralling books 
a of the year ” New Yorker calls it “a staggering achievement.” " 798. ‘pages, $7.50 









; K : w- The sth voine i 7 will Durant’s monumental* S tory of Civilization Series: 
2 THE RENAISSANCE, < a of Civilization i in I Italy ome the Birth of Petrarch 






It is- m jüst oit (2) already in 3rd panig and (3) receiving 
superlative reviews, N.Y. Herald Tribune calls it “a feast for the gods!” 














ere eee i m a sparkling plays from Ben Tawi to Jobn Van Druten. are > presented, 
: wi h critical commentaries, in CAVALCADE O F COM EDY, edited by 
aM Louis Kronenberger. Coming November 20th. $7.50 


= All 384 pages of A TREASURY OF HYMNS are decorated | in color. This 
big, handsome volume contains words and music for 296 hymns, carols, anthems, 
-gospel songs, children’ s hymns of all denominations, with historical comment. 
= Edited by Maria Leiper and Henry W. Simon. $6 









~ F- Of the 25 mT collected pieces in THURBER COUNTRY, by James 
D E Thurber, 7 are published for the first time in America. With illustrations by the 
> author which are not timely because they are timeless, $3.75 


DE~ YEAR 1953 (the 1000-picture, 75,000-word global yearbook) is the 6th 
gto date and the first published by Essandess who will also distribute past issues. — 
o Size 1014 x 14. $10. Gat printing price $7.50) 





For a complete list write to Educational Division, 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


*adjective borrowed from the reviews 
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....-AND FOUND 


It starts with a question, just one: “What does 

microbe look like?” Peter wonders, He knows he 
will find the answer in THe Book or KNOWLEDGE. 
And in a few seconds he has it... in an article as 
technically correct as careful revision can make it. 





(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was com- 
pletely changed . . . an example of the continuous 
revision that keeps this reference work modern.) 
But Peter doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the eas 
narrative style, he looks to see what the next artic Je 


holds . 





and the next. Before long, the mind that 
sked idly about microbes is 


about dinosaurs, 





buzzing with facts 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, 
The Book of Popular Science 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


new 1953 edition? Write today for complete inforse 





is a reference 


Here 
it actually makes the 


e because 
child want to read. Here is a 
work that thinks the way the child does, 
widening areas 


work that is unigu 


in ever- 


of interest . stimulates the curi- 


osity that is the librarian’s eel ally... helps in- 
every way to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 
effort. Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE... 
with its 20 large volumes covering 7,607 pages, its 
15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color). 
and over 31,000 alphabetized index references and 
cross-references . . . is proving itself a va aluable 


asset in libraries everywher 





Have you seen the 


mation on The Book of Knowledge. 








Paper-Bound Books and Censorship 


THEODORE WALLER 


In piscussinc the current censorship move- 
ment against paper-bound books, it will be 
helpful to consider first a few facts about paper 
book publishing. 

In 1953 more than 250,000,000 paper-bound 
books, priced at from 25¢ to 75¢, will be dis- 
tributed through the mass distribution mech- 
anism originally created for the magazines. 
This great expansion of book production and 
distribution in the United States dates from 
_ 1989 when the first of the contemporary paper- 
-. bound publishing operations was founded by 
- Robert F. de Graff of Pocket Books. 
~ But inexpensive paper-bound books are 
> hardly new to American publishing. The mid- 
- nineteenth century saw the proliferation of the 
- “dime” novel. In 1885, 50% more titles were 
< published in paper-bound editions than will be 
published in 1953. Changes in the Copyright 

= Act and bloated inventories contributed to the 
decline of this phase of publishing, and from 
the turn of the century until the 1930's there 
-were only the most spasmodic efforts to publish 
_ books in paper covers. 
































Great Importance 


= In fourteen short years the paper-bound 
books have achieved a position of great impor- 
tance in American publishing. The quarter of 
a billion copies published will, in 1953, include 
_ approximately 1,000 titles, or 10% of the output 
=- of the entire book publishing industry. The 
great majority of these books will be distributed 
_ through independent magazine wholesalers and 
the American News Company to well over 
_ 100,000 retail outlets. This distribution is sup- 
plemented importantly by direct educational, li- 
brary, bookstore and foreign sales. 


is editorial vice-president, 
The New American Library, 
New York, N.Y. Previously 
executive director of the 
American Book Publishers 
_ Council, Mr. Waller has long 
- been actively interested in 
ALA affairs. 





- THEODORE WALLER 
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In order to understand the nature of paper 
book publishing in the present stage of its de- 
velopment, it is, however, necessary to keep in 
mind that to qualify for publication in this for- 
mat a title must be capable of distribution by 
the semi-automatic methods evolved for peri- 
odicals and must sell on sight. Unlike other 


books, paper-bound books are not advertised or, 


in most cases, reviewed, Publishers in the field 
believe that the vast majority of sales are the 
result of “impulse buying.” Such sales depend 
on the customers reaction to the cover, the 
blurb and, perhaps, to the first pages of the 
text. 

Thus, what maxes paper-bound books avail- 
able to libraries and bookstores is their sale- 
ability on newsstands. Approximately 90% of 
the paper-bound books which will be published 
this year will be reprints of works which orig- 
inally appeared in conventional hard-bound edi- 
tions. In the last two years the trade has given 
much attention to original paper-bound pub- 
lishing and what might be called simul-prints. 
To date, however, the most important and suc- 
cessful publishing in the paper-bound field 
continues to be done by those firms that are pre- 
dominantly reprinters and are, therefore, inte- 
grated adjuncts to the trade publishing industry. 

The reprinter licenses his books for limited 
periods, usually three to five years, from the 
original publisher, who is reimbursed at a stand- 
ard royalty rate of one cent (on 25¢ books) for 
the first 150,000 copies sold and one and one- 
half cents thereafter. In practice this royalty 
is sometimes varied by advances against royal- 
ties, higher than probable earnings. Royalties 
are traditionally divided equally between orig- 
inal publisher and author. 7 

Some critics of paper book publishing allege 
that this supplementary income has become so 
important to original publishers and authors 


that inferior fiction is being written especially 


for the reprint market and that sometimes for- 
mula situations high in sex content are added 
according to the reprinter’s specifications. 
There is no evidence to support this allegation. 
In the very nature of things the overwhelming 
majority of books reprinted in paper editions 
are completed, delivered to the original pub- 
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lisher, and usually manufactured before the 
reprinter sees them. The great majority of re- 
prints are published exactly as they were orig- 
inally published. Where changes occur it is 
usually abridgment to produce a more economi- 
cal length and sometimes, regrettably, revisions 
to eliminate material thought to be provocative 
of censorship in the mass market. The respon- 
_ sible publishers who produce the vast majority 
of paper-bound books do not, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any device whatsoever, seek to inject 
a high sensational content into fiction submitted 
as candidates for reprint. 


Increase Non-Fiction 

= Mysteries and westerns, together with other 
_ light fiction, are playing a constantly diminish- 
ing role in the overall paper-bound picture. 
The most important trend in current paper book 
-publishing is toward non-fiction and serious fic- 
: tion. The New American Library, Pocket Books, 
_ Bantam, Penguin and Permabooks all have an 
increasing number of non-fiction titles. The 
publishers of all these lines are devoting increas- 
ing editorial and sales promotion attention to 
non-fiction. Librarians will not need to be re- 
minded of individual titles. It may be well to 
point out, however, that this development in 
the paper book field results from, and is evi- 
dence of, an almost revolutionary advance in 
the taste and reading capacity of the mass 
market consumer. 

There is a great challenge in working on this 
frontier of publishing. The necessary minimum 
printing of a paper-bound book today ap- 
proaches 250,000. Books sold through maga- 
zine channels are fully returnable. This means 
the publisher risks his large investment until his 
books have finally been sold to the ultimate 
consumer. Against this background it may be 
easier to understand the role of paper-bound 
books in today’s censorship situation. 

There is a nationwide multimillion-dollar 
traffic in outright pornography which is sold 
either under-the-counter or by agents who prey 
viciously on school children as well as the pub- 
lic AEEA The censorship movement in the 
country today, however, is not usually aimed at, 
nor effective with, this illicit traffic. 

The censors occasionally concern themselves 
with “girlie magazines,” but their most frequent 
target is the paper-bound reprint. In few cases 
is the original hard-bound edition attacked. 
The censors argue that the low price and wide 
availability of paper-bound books make them 
more of a threat to the immature and impres- 
sionable reader than are the more expensive 
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original editions of the same books. 




























Much may be said in comment on this argu- 
ment. Paper books are certainly more avail- 
able. They are certainly cheaper. They are 
so packaged as to make them conspicucus. As __ 
book publishers have explored the techniques 
of mass distribution, there has been much ex- | 
perimenting, not all of it well advised, with — 
covers. Every paper book publisher has been — 
responsible for some covers he has lived to re- _ 
gret. In the nature of the industry, however, _ 
paper book covers must be compared more to _ 
magazine covers and moving picture advertise- 
ments than to hard-bound book dust jackets. 
The covers, however, are not really the target. 
The censors, many of them sincere and high- 
minded people, are uneasy about the commun- 
ity as a whole having access through the 
newsstands to those books to which it has tradi- 
tionally had access in the public library and the - 
bookstore. i Gin 

It seems clear that in the end one must refuse 


t 


to accept any double standard. If a book is 
obscene, it has no place on the newsstands, in 
the bookstores or in the libraries. Libraries 
buy selectively. Publishers publish selectively. 
But selection is one thing and censorship is an- ` 
other. It’s hard to imagine a community which 
would tolerate the censorship of paper-bound 
books on the newsstands, but vigorously de- 
nounce the censorship of magazines and news- 
papers sold on those same stands or the 
censorship of hard-bound editions of the same 
books in the libraries and the bookstores. Cen- . 
sorship must be dealt with as an invidious proc- 
ess threatening the public interest. It must be — 
attacked wherever the process is found. The 
degree of plausibility of the self-appointed cen- 
sor’s case against an individual book can hardly 
be relevant to the necessity, in the public in- 
terest, of opposing the process. 


Local Censorship 


The current censorship movement is charac- ` 
terized by voluntary or semi-official “literature 
committees” and by law enforcement officers 
operating extra-legally. It would be more pre- 
cise to say pre-censorship. In city after city. 
the local authorities have in recent months _ 
adopted lists of books and magazines submitted 
by an individual or local committee and have, 
for all practical purposes, banned all titles on 
the lists, without recourse to the courts or to 
any due process of law. Aspects of this process 
have been attacked successfully in the courts 
by The New American Library in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, case and by Bantam Books in the _ 
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` Melko case. Publishers will defend their books 


in court, but neither they nor the public can 
tolerate the wholesale banning of books by 
extra-legal means. 

It is relatively easy for the censorial local 
official to impose his will and taste, or that of 
his private advisors, on the whole community 
when he attacks paper-bound books. This is 
because there are typically only two sources of 
supply of paper-bound books in any city. In- 
timidate the manager of the American News 
Company branch and the local independent 
magazine and small book wholesaler and the 
supply is shut off at the source. Usually it is 
the individual wholesaler, or perhaps one of his 
dealers, who must bear the considerable onus 
of prosecution. Community pressure is often 
severe. The wholesaler and the dealer cannot 
be expected alone to resist such pressure. 
_ There are innumerable variations in the form 
which this local censorship takes. It would be 
. overstating the case to say that there is a na- 
tional censorship movement. The climate of 
the times seems conducive to the development 
of numberless local movements, apparently in- 
dependent. There have been at least two na- 
tional stimuli from which many of these local 
-movements have derived inspiration and mo- 
mentum. One is the Gathings Committee and 
_ the other is the list of undesirable books pub- 
~ lished by the National Organization for Decent 
_ Literature. 

Last summer the Special Committee of the 


= -House of Representatives, under the Chairman- 


ship of the Honorable Ezekiel C. Gathings of 
Arkansas, held hearings which provided a plat- 
form for a cross-section of the people most ap- 
prehensive about the impact of the printed 
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word on their neighbors. The report of these 
hearings has been widely distributed and _ is* 
undoubtedly the source of a large part of the 
local censorship which the country is now ex- 
periencing. | 

The NODL list is, quite properly, prepared 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago as a guide for 
Catholic families. The public interest seems 
challenged only when this list is adopted, 
directly or derivatively, by local law enforce- 
ment officers who impose it on the entire 
community. Reeently, for example, the Com- 
manding Officer of a large military establishment 
prohibited the sale of any book or magazine ap- 
pearing on the NODL list. Responsible 


Catholic leaders are, of course, at least as 


alarmed as other community leaders about 
such misuse of this list. 

THE BOOK PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, together 
with many of its friends in related fields, has 
concluded that the only tenable position is to 
take a book as a book, whatever the format. 
The seven leading paper book publishers are 
active in the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil and the Council, representing virtually 
every trade publisher, is militantly opposing 
censorship, whether it strikes first at the news- 
stand, library or bookstore. | 

Paper-bound book publishing is a young in- 
dustry. It holds great promise. It has put 
millions upon millions of. the finest books any- 
where available into hands which have seldom, 
if ever, held a book. The pulp magazine dev- 
otee of yesterday is a paper book reader of 
today and a library patron of tomorrow. In 
this process he will both improve and be better 
entertained. As a result we may hope that he 
will be a better citizen. 
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-Books on the subject 


Let Freedom Ring 


Le Moyne W. ANDERSON 


‘THERE Is A PARTICULAR obligation for public 


officials, teachers, librarians, and others con- 


cerned with communication media to insure 
that accurate and factual information is made 
universally available. Often this presents a 
complex situation. Even if existing concepts 
necessitate no changes, this position cannot rest 
_ solely on affirmation. Fresh reasoning and un- 
ceasing efforts must be maintained as. the 
~ democratic process will not work automatically. 
© We librarians have responsibilities, too, 
-whenever intellectual freedom is considered. 
Good judgment and objectivity are essential 
and every point of view must be studied, Are 
our collections balanced, or are they slanted? 
Do we select materials with an unbiased at- 
titude, or are we prejudiced by our own likes 
and dislikes? In order to recognize both sides 
of a question, background reading is essential. 
Utilizing information contained in certain basic 
books will do much. to help librarians meet 
these obligations and responsibilities. 

At the University of Ilinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, we have made every 
effort to gather materials on representative 
ideas of freedom, loyalty, and all civil liberties. 
The following comments on several of the titles 

-may serve as an introduction to the complete 


bibliography of our holdings printed*in another 


part of this Bulletin: f 

For an anthology of democratic literature, 
Irwin Edman has assembled in his Fountain- 
heads of Freedom the writings of great states- 
men from antiquity to the present, This 


is counselor librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, 
Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision. Prior to taking his 
present position in 1951, Mr. 
Anderson was serials librar- 
ian at Iowa State College. 
During the war, he served 
three years with the U. S. 
Army in North Africa and 
the European Theatre. 


LE MOYNE W. 
ANDERSON 
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John Stuart Mill in On the Liberty of Thought 


tion of the individual. In the May, 1951, An- 














volume is a handy reference for any library. 
Another work presenting a wide-range of view- 
points by several modern authors is Freedom, . 
Its Meaning, edited by Ruth Anshen. This 
should do much toward helping us understand 


the freedoms we cherish. 


Mankind Minus One — 


Frequently we ask ourselves, why this rece 
interest in questions of civil rights? Is this 
concern limited to Mid-Twentieth Centu 
citizens? “If all mankind minus one were o 
one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing the one person, than he,- 
if he had the power, would be justified in. 
silencing mankind.” Can it be that these words 
were written nearly one hundred years ago by | 


and Discussion? This fight for freedom is not 
some innovation of recent decades. We know 
that these questions have their roots in earliest _ 
America and, as a matter of fact, in the early | 
history of mankind. | aa 

While attempting a background reading proj- = 
ect, it would be difficult to overlook Arthur — 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Vital Center, which pre-: | 
sents facts, quotations, and information in a _ 
plea for democracy to strengthen its recogni- — 


nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, anyone has at his disposal. 
forthright and lucid discussions of the bases > 
for civil rights in America. And Meiklejohn’s: — 
Free Speech and Its Relation to Self-Govern- 
ment might be helpful in view of recent attacks ~ 
on our concept of free speech. a 

For an insight into such problems, the lec- ` 
tures delivered at Swarthmore by such eminent 
scholars as Commager, Chafee, Carr, and 
others and published as Civil Liberties Under 
Attack can be helpful to all of us. As Clair | 
Wilcox comments in the introduction, “In the: 
midst of nation-wide hysteria, they [Commager, - 
et al.] speak in calm tones of common sense.” . 
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Carey McWilliams is concerned about the 
present methods of determining loyalty and 
his Witch Hunt, the Revival of Heresy pleads 
for reason while comparing the current prac- 
tices of uprooting heretics to methods used in 
past centuries. 

The intensified concern with national defense 
that is manifest in 1953 also demands the at- 
tention of all librarians. In Harold Lasswell’s 
National Security and Individual Freedom, one 
finds a work that formulates the problems of 
defense affecting our basic freedoms. In 
Security, Loyalty, and Science by Walter Gell- 
horn, we have an excellent analysis of govern- 
‘ment methods of insuring security and the 
subsequent effects upon our civil liberties. 


Liberty of Opinion 

fie Few will deny the value of such a work as 
“o> Alan Barth’s Loyalty of Free Men about which 
Zechariah Chafee says in a special foreword, 
“Milton and Mill were great in their time, but 
c> our age badly needs to learn anew the in- 
_ dispensable values of liberty of opinion by hear- 
_. ing them stated in its own language and in the 
_ context of familiar facts.” No librarian will 
-. want to be without Gerald Johnson’s This 
_ American People, which is a most provocative 
_ treatise on democracy as the philosophy of true 
America. 

_ An excellent introduction into the problem 
- of academic freedom can be found in the Cor- 
<> nell lectures on “America’s Freedom and Re- 
-.. sponsibility in the Contemporary Crisis” which 
- were published as Freedom and the University. 
_ For a penetrating analysis of educational prob- 
~ lems and their relationship to anxiety in Amer- 












= ica today, Educational Freedom in an Age of | 


ee Anxiety, edited by Gordon Hullfish, is almost 
“required” reading. 
The concern for intellectual freedom is 


pointedly illustrated by the modern library 


-~ patron’s seriousness in the issues. Howard 
Mumford Jones’ Primer of Intellectual Free- 
dom, which includes pronouncements in liberty 

<o Of speech and thought, can do much toward 

meeting the needs of serious readers, Accord- 
ing to Archibald MacLeish, “The American 
< -Proposition is the proposition that if men are 

-o free to think for themselves and to believe as 

= they think and to say as they believe . . . the 

_.. world in which they live and which together 
they compose will be a better world: juster, 

. stronger, wiser, more various.” For an in- 

¿> teresting interpretation of this proposition, 
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Freedom is the Right to Choose by MacLeish 
most certainly deserves the attention of li- 
brarians, who in turn should make it available 
to all. 

For those seeking a scholarly and definitive 
collection of legal materials on civil liberties, 
one has but to reach for Political and Civil 
Rights in the United States by Emerson and 
Haber. About this Robert Hutchins has writ- 
ten in the foreword, “This collection may make 
its most important contribution by driving the 
reader back to examine his reconceptions; for 
it is doubtful if we can ae our political be- 


‘havior rational unless we attempt to clarify our 


basic ideas.” 

Milton Konvitz’s The Constitution and Civil 
Rights, though not a popular book appealing 
to a wide audience, nevertheless, will enlighten 
the person desiring knowledge of the law re- 
lating to civil rights, as will Professor Chafee’s 
Free Speech in the United States. Also, li- 
brarians are certain to be asked how our civil 
liberties are protected. Robert Carrs Federal 
Protection of Civil Rights could well serve to 
answer this type of inquiry. Even for the 
needs of high school readers, librarians might 
take interest in Carl Carmer’s For the Rights 
of Men, a well-written and illustrated work on 
great Americans who have fought for civil li- 
berties. 


Program is Important 


Someone is certain to say, you have forgotten 
John Dewey’s Freedom and Culture, or you 
have overlooked Crisis in Freedom by John 
Miller, or why haven’t you included the ad- 
dresses and discussions in Great Expressions of 
Human Rights, edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Others might comment on the absence of Judge 
Learned Hand's The Spirit of Liberty or L. O. 
Kattsoff's Reading for Freedom-aren’t these 
good considerations for background reading? 
Yes, indeed, all are valuable, and undoubtedly 
many more, too. Whether or not we agree 
with the selections already made is not the 
most important issue, but maintaining a con- 
tinual, developmental reading program is. 

Librarians are recognizing a marked increase 
in the attention given to intellectual freedom by 
the citizenry. With civil liberties at stake, we 
must remain well-informed and effective in our 
action. Reading about these basic issues and 
making the information available to our patrons 
are not the only solutions, but few will deny 
that they are tremendously important. 
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The Book and Censor’ 


CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 


In the realm of free thought and free expres- 
“sion, how long shall we endure these insults 
hurled against our maturity, our judgment, our 
abilities to think, act and breathe for ourselves? 
I think there are few less insulting experiences 
than to be told we are so corruptible, so limp 
of mind, so intrinsically empty, that we must 
be protected against the onslaught of certain 
kinds of books. What kind? Books which 
self-appointed guardians over our morals and 
mentality have decided for us are unsuitable. 
We are to be spoon-fed until we dribble with 
_pablum. 
~~ What does the censor actually have in mind 
~ when he attacks books by precluding their pub- 
lication and distribution? Does he have a 
definition? Does he have standards? Does he 
believe that he is better equipped than we are 
to know what is good or bad for us? Does he 
presume to believe that he has better taste, 
finer, deeper sensibilities, rarer judgments? Let 
us go a step further than that. Suppose he 
has. So what? Free individuals want to 
choose for themselves, to exercise their own 
judgment, to have the liberty to quarrel with 
the ideas of others, to taste, through reading, 
_ the experiences of man, to discard and/or em- 
brace for himself. 

I was particularly struck with one sentence 
in the decision of the United States district 
court, written by Judge John M. Woolsey, lift- 
ing the ban on Ulysses. “It is only with the 
normal person that the law is concerned.” That 
is exactly it. What the censor sees, always, be- 
fore him is that man is a twisted, perverted 
creature with arrested intelligence, with such 
criminal intent that a book is the nourishment 
which will bring it to blossom. 

There are some paragraphs of the court's 
opinion in Hannegan against Esquire, Inc., de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Douglas which should 
be known by heart by everyone interested in 
the world of books. In this case, as you may 
recall, Esquire magazine sought by court ac- 
tion to prevent the Postmaster from revoking 


i Being an Extension of Remarks of Hon. 
Emanuel Celler of New York in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, April 1, 1953. 
Reprinted from the Congressional Record, 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953, p. A2005-6. 
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Esquire’s second-class mail permit. 


Under our system of government—(said the - 
Court) there is an accommodation for the widest — 
variety of tastes and ideas. What is good literature, . 
what has educational value, what is refined public — 
information, what is good art, varies with indi- 
viduals as it does from one generation to another. 
There doubtless would be a contrariety of views — 
concerning Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shakespeare's _ 
Venus a Adonis, or Zola’s Nana. But a require- 
ment that literature or art conform to some norm 
prescribed by an official smacks of an ideology for- 
eign to our system. The basic values implicit: 
the requirements of the fourth condition can | 
served only by uncensored distribution of literature. 
From the multitude of competing offerings the pub- 
lie will pick and choose. What seems to one to 
be trash may have for others fleeting or even endt 
ing values. But to withdraw the second-class rate ` 
from this publication today because its ‘contents | 
seemed to one official not good for the public would 
sanction withdrawal of the second-class rate to- 
morrow from another periodical whose social or- 
economic views seemed harmful to another official.. - 


When I served, during the 82nd Congress, _ 
together with eight other Members of Congress _ 
on the Select Committee on Current Porno- 
ee Materials, I could hardly bring myself 
to believe, at first, that the committee, as a- 
whole, would attempt to march through so com- 
plex a subject with hobnailed boots. But the 
majority report not only convinces that the com- 
mittee not only so marched, but whooped as it | 
marched, To that majority report, two of us — 
dissented, Representative Francis Walter and 
myself, In that report we said: 


There is a distinction between what may broadly 
be classified as obscene and what falls within the. 
realm of free thought and creative ex ression, 
which is perhaps the most basic and fundamental 
principle in the free way of life. It is this distinc- 
tion that the committee, in its report and in its pro- 
ceedings, has clearly failed to recognize. 


The courts, since the Ulysses case have stated — 
again and again that no work is to be judged 
obscene, merely from a selection of paragraphs 
lifted from a book. 


Printed by themselves—(the Court of Appeals of 
New York held in Halsey against New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice) they might, as a mat- 
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= ter of law, come within the prohibition of the 
statute. So might a similar selection from Aris- 
tophanes, or Chaucer or Boccaccio. The book, 
however, must be considered broadly as a whole. 


The committee abandoned this approach, se- 
lecting, instead, isolated passages and reveled 
in an orgy of condemnation. And then it pro- 
ceeded, without dismay, to attack ideas. One 
_ book was condemned by the committee because 

the author personally advocutes polygamy. 
Another book was criticized because the~and 
I quote—“author does not like the upper classes 
or law-enforcement officers.” Another book 
was objected to because the committee believed 
that—and I quote again—the “author” was “ob- 
viously trying to cash in on the Scottsboro pro- 
Negro agitation which was Communist-in- 
spired.” We stated in the minority, dissenting 
report: “This comes dangerously close to book 
0 burning.” I repeat it here—this comes dan- 
_. gerously close to book burning. 
' There are statutes on the books, Federal and 
` State, which deal with the problem of obscene 
_ and pornographic materials being disseminated. 
They exist in every State of the Union except 
New Mexico, Even the majority report con- 
‘cede that they are, in the main, adequate. 
Then, why the sound and the fury? What 
- accounts for this insensitive approach by the 
- committee? 

This is not the first nor will it be, in history, 
the last attempt to prescribe a mold into which 
to pour the human mind. Along with every 
battle for freedom has been fought the battle 
against censorship. There will always be 
those who must play God. But when people 
stop being fighting mad at those who would 
put them into a mental strait jacket, fighting 
mad at those who would reduce the life of 
imagination, the vigor and multiplicity of cre- 
ativeness, to two-by-nothing dimensions, then 


-> they have lost their souls to the dead weight of 


tyranny. 

What disheartens me is not the existence of 
stuff such as the majority report of the com- 
mittee, not even the existence of unofficial, 
- vigilante groups who, by pressures, attempt to 
censor what shall be published and sold, what 
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disheartens me is the submission by so many 


to these attempts to intimidate them. The 
sight of a cringing bookseller is food and drink| 
to the censor. He grows on it, expands with 
it until he sees himself as a giant, dispensing 
or withholding his favors as he alone sees fit to 
those little men. As the fear spreads so does 
his arrogance and his conviction that he and 
he alone knows what is good for you. 

Let us glance at the authors who at one time 
or another, have fallen under censorial ban: 
Homer, Defoe, Voltaire, Goethe, Balzac, Haw- 
thorne, Thomas Hardy, Dante, Rousseau, Shel- 
ley, Moliere, Gilbert and Sullivan, Walt Whit- 
man, Gautier, D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood An- 
derson, Bertrand Russell, Upton Sinclair, Carl 
Van Vechten, Theodore Dreiser, H. H. Wells, 
Sinclair Lewis, Warwick Deeping, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Aldous Huxley, and so on. 

As you see, this is an old and continuing 
fight. There are and always will be men who 
see sin all around them, who burn with unholy 
zeal to undo the wickedness of man, who resent 
that God created male and female. There is 
another kind of censor—political not sexual— 
who seeks his power through the emasculation 
of the mind, through the suppression of truth 
and the avoidance of the clash of ideas. Both 
are a negation of life and growth, the enemies 
of maturity and independence. Rip out the 
spine of man. Better let him crawl, drool, 
cringe, or flap. Anything but to permit him 
to walk upright and unafraid. Above all, let 
him not be free to choose. 

In his essay on liberty in the year 1859 John 
Stuart Mill said: 


Who can compute what the world loses in the 
multitude of promising intellects combined with- 
timid characters, who dare not follow out any 
bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, lest 
it should land them in something which would 
admit of being considered irreligious or immoral? 
No one can be a great thinker who does not recog- 
nize that as a thinker it is his first duty to follow 
his intellect to whatever conclusions it may lead. 

I say let us not surrender our minds and souls 
to those who would blindfold our eyes, plug our 
aS and gag our mouths. We are free men, are we 
not: 
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Selected 
Source 
Materials 


THE FREEDOM TO READ 


A statement prepared by the Westchester Conference of the 
American Library Association and the American Book Publishers Council _ 


THE FREEDOM TO READ is essential to our democ- 
racy. It is under attack. Private groups and 
public authorities in various parts of the country 
are working to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label “controversial” books, to distri- 
bute lists of “objectionable” books or authors, and 
to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise 
from a view that our national tradition of free 
expression is no longer valid; that censorship and 
suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of 
politics and the corruption of morals. We, as 
citizens devoted to the use of books and as li- 
brarians and publishers responsible for disseminat- 
ing them, wish to assert the public interest in the 
preservation of the freedom to read. | 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts 
at suppression. Most such attempts rest on a 
denial of the fundamental premise of democracy: 
that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical 
judgment, will accept the good and reject the bad. 
The censors, public and private, assume that they 
should determine what is good and what is bad for 
their fellow-citizens. 


We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, 


and to reject obscenity. We do not believe they 
need the help of censors to assist them in this 
task. We do not believe they are prepared to 
sacrifice their heritage of a free press in order to be 
“protected” against what others think may be bad 
for them. We believe they still favor free enter- 
prise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone 
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May 2 and 3, ‘1953 


in. being subjected to efforts at suppression. We- 
are aware that these efforts are related to a larger 
pattern of pressures being brought against educa- 
tion, the press, films, radio and television, The 
problem is not only one of actual censorship. The —_ 
shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, we. 

suspect, to an even larger voluntary curtailment 
of expression by those who seek to avoid con- 
troversy. 1 oe 

Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps ~ 
natural to a time of uneasy change and pervading | 
fear. Especially when so many of our apprehen- ` 
sions are directed against an ideology, the expres- .. 
sion of a dissident idea becomes a thing feared in 
itself, and we tend to move against it as against ~ 
a hostile deed, with suppression, a 

And yet suppression is never more dangerous ` 
than in such a time of social tension. Freedom has 
given the United States the elasticity to endure 
strain. Freedom keeps open the path of novel and 
creative solutions, and enables change to come by 
choice. Every silencing of a heresy, every enforce- 
ment of an orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less able 
to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are among 
our greatest instruments of freedom. They are. > 
almost the only means for making generally avais 
able ideas or manners of expression that can in- | 
itially command only a small audience. They are 
the natural medium for the new idea and the un- - 
tried voice from which come the original contribu- 
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is new is different. 


tions to social growth. They are essential to the 


extended discussion which serious thought requires, 
and to the accumulation of knowledge and ideas 
into organized collections. | 

We believe that free communication is essential 
to the preservation of a free society and a creative 
culture. We believe that these pressures towards 


-conformity present the danger of limiting the range 


and variety of inquiry and expression on which our 
democracy and our culture depend. We believe 


that every American community must jealously 


guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, in 
order to preserve its own freedom to read. We 
believe that publishers and librarians have a pro- 
found responsibility to give validity to that free- 
dom to read by making it possible for the reader 
to choose freely from a variety of offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Those with faith in free men will stand 
firm on these constitutional guarantees of essential 
rights and will exercise the responsibilities that 


_. accompany these rights. 


We therefore afirm these propositions: 


1. It is in the public interest for publishers and 
librarians to make available the widest diversity of 


views and expressions, including those which are 


unorthodox or unpopular with the majority. 
Creative thought is by definition new, and what 
The bearer of every new 
thought is a rebel until his idea is refined and 
tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to maintain 
themselves in power by the ruthless suppression of 


any concept which serine the established | 


orthodoxy. The power of a democratic system to 


oon adapt to change is vastly strengthened by the free- 
A p g y g y: 


dom of its citizens to choose widely from among 
conflicting opinions offered freely to them. To 
stifle every nonconformist idea at birth would mark 
the end of the democratic process. Furthermore, 


only through the constant activity of weighing and 


selecting can the democratic mind attain the 
strength demanded by times like these. We need 
to know not only what we believe but why we 
believe it. 


2. Publishers and librarians do not need to en- 
dorse every idea or presentation contained in the 
books they make available. It would conflict with 
the public interest for them to establish their own 
political, moral or aesthetic views as the sole 
standard for determining what books should be 
published or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the educational 
process by helping to make available knowledge 
and ideas required for the growth of the mind 
and the increase of learning. They do not foster 
education by imposing as mentors the patterns of 
their own thought. The people should have the 
freedom to read and consider a broader range of 
ideas than those that may be held by any single 


librarian or publisher or government or church. 


It is wrong that what one man can read should be 
confined to what another thinks proper. 
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3. It is contrary to the public interest for ho 
lishers or librarians to determine the acceptability 
of a book solely on the basis of the personal history 
or political affiliations of the author. 

A book should be judged as a book. No art or 
literature can flourish if it is to be measured by the 
political views or private lives of its creators. No 
society of free men can flourish which draws up 
lists of writers to whom it will not listen, whatever 
they may have to say. 


4. The present laws dealing with obscenity 


-should be vigorously enforced. Beyond that, there 


is no place in our society for extra-legal efforts to 
coerce the taste of others, to confine adults to the 
reading matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or 
to inhibit the efforts of writers to achieve artistic 
expression, 

To some, much of modern literature is shocking. 
But is not much of life itself shocking? We cut 
off literature at the source if we prevent serious 
artists from dealing with the stuff of life. Parents 
and teachers have a responsibility to prepare the 
young to meet the diversity of experiences in life 
to which they will be exposed, as they have a re- 
sponsibility to help them learn to think critically 
for themselves. These are affirmative responsibili- 
ties, not to be discharged simply by preventing 
them from reading works for which they are not 
In these matters taste differs, and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can machinery be 
devised which will suit the demands of one group 
without limiting the freedom of others. We de- 
plore the catering to the immature, the retarded 
or the maladjusted taste. But those concerned 
with freedom have the responsibility of seeing to 
it that each individual book or publication, what- 
ever its contents, price or method of distribution, 
is dealt with in accordance with due process of 
law. 


5. It is not in the public interest to force a 
reader to accept with any book the prejudgment 
of a label characterizing the book or author as 
subversive or dangerous. 

The idea of labeling presupposes the existence 
of individuals or groups with wisdom to determine 
by authority what is good or bad for the citizen. 
It presupposes that each individual must be di- 
rected in making up his mind about the ideas he 
examines. But Americans do not need others to do 
their thinking for them. 


6. It is the responsibility of publishers and li- 
brarians, as guarcians of the people's freedom to 
read, to contest encroachments upon that freedom 
by individuals or groups seeking to impose their 
own standards or tastes upon the community at 


large. 


It is inevitable in the give and take of the demo- 
cratic process that the political, the moral, or the 
aesthetic concepts of an individual or group will 
occasionally collide with those of another individ- 
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ual or group. In a free society each individual is 
free to determine for himself what he wishes to 
read, and each group is free to determine what it 
-will recommend to its freely associated members. 
-But no group has the right to take the law into its 
-own hands, and to impose its own concept of 
itics or morality upon other members of a 
cratic society. Freedom is no freedom if it is 
rded only to the accepted and the inoffensive. 









“brarians to give full meaning to the freedom to 
read by providing books that enrich the quality 
of thought and expression. By the exercise of this 
affirmative responsibility, bookmen can demonstrate 
that the answer to a bad book is a good one, the 
answer to a bad idea is a good one. 

‘The freedom to read is of little consequence 
-when expended on the trivial; it is frustrated when 
-the reader cannot obtain matter fit for his purpose. 
What is needed is not only the absence of restraint, 
the positive provision of opportunity for the 
e to read the best that has been thought and 
Books are the major channel by which the 
tual inheritance is handed down, and the 
principal means of its testing and growth. The 
defense of their freedom and integrity, and the 











7. It ‘is the responsibility of publishers and li- 





enlargement of their service to society, requires _ 
of all bookmen the utmost of their faculties, and 
deserves of all citizens the fullest of their support. - 


ka # & kad 


We state these propositions neither lightly nor 
as easy generalizations. We here stake out a lofty 
claim for the value of books. We do so because: 
we believe that they are good, possessed of enor- 
mous variety and usefulness, worthy of cherishing. 
and keeping free. We realize that the application 
of these propositions may mean the dissemination _ 
of ideas and manners of expression that are re- 
pugnant to many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable belief that what 
people read is unimportant. We believe rather _ 
that what people read is deeply important; that — 
ideas can be riga, but that the suppression 
of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. Freedom 
itself is a dangerous way of life, but it is ours. = 


Endorsed by: E 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Council; 
June 25, 1953 | B 
AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL _ 
Board of Directors, June 18, 1953 ee 


ALA Statement on Labeling 


Recommendations Unanimously Adopted by the ALA Council July 13, 1951 


In view of our own convictions. and those of 
other practicing librarians whose counsel we sought, 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom recom- 
mends to the ALA Council the following policy 
with respect to labeling library materials: 


Librarians should not use the technique of label- | 


‘ing as a means of predisposing readers against li- 
brary materials for the following reasons: 

» L Although totalitarian. states find it easy and 
-even proper, according to their ethics, to establish 
criteria for judging publications as “subversive,” 
injustice and ignorance rather than justice and en- 
lightenment result from such practices, and the 
American Library Association has a responsibility 
to take a stand against the establishment of such 
criteria in a democratic state. — 

2. Libraries do not advocate the ideas found in 
their collections. The presence of a magazine or 
book in a library does not indicate an endorsement 
of its contents by the library. 

3. No one person should take the responsibility 
of labeling publications. No sizable group of per- 
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sons would be likely to agree either on the types of . 
material which should be labeled or the sources of 
information which should be regarded with sus- 
picion. As a practical consideration, a librarian ` 
who labeled a book or magazine pro-communist 
might be sued for libel, = ae 

4, Labeling is an attempt to prejudice the reader, - 
and as such, it is a censor’s tool. wk 


5. Labeling violates the spirit of the Library a 


Bill of Rights. oe | 
6. Although we are all agreed that communism 
is a threat to the free world, if materials are 
labeled to pacify one group, there is no excuse 
for refusing to label any item in the library’s collec- 
tion. Because communism, fascism, or other au- 
thoritarianisms tend to suppress ideas and attempt 


to coerce individuals to conform to a specific ideol- 


ogy, American librarians must be opposed to such 


“isms.” We are, then, anticommunist, but we àre- 


also opposed to any other group which aims at 
closing any path to knowledge. 
Appeared in ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 
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The President’s Letter on Intellectual Freedom 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 24, 1953 
Dear Dr. Downs: 

Thank you for your letter of June 15. I am 
glad to know of the annual conference of the 
American Library Association convening this week, 
and of the spirit of conscientious citizenship ruling 
its deliberations. 

Our librarians serve the precious liberties of our 
nation: freedom of inquiry, freedom of the spoken 
and the written word, freedom of exchange of 
ideas. 

Upon these clear principles, democracy depends 
for its very life, for they are the great sources of 
knowledge and enlightenment. And knowledge— 
full, unfettered knowledge of its own heritage, of 
freedom’s enemies, of the whole world of men and 
ideas--this knowledge is a free people’s surest 
strength. | 

The converse is just as surely true. A democracy 
smugiy disdainful of new ideas would be a sick 
democracy, A democracy chronically fearful of 
new ideas would be a dying democracy. 

For all these reasons, we must in these times be 
intelligently alert not only to the fanatic cunning 
of Communist conspiracy—but also to the grave 
_ dangers in meeting fanaticism with ignorance. For, 

in order to fight totalitarians who exploit the ways 


we 


of freedom to serve their own ends, there are some 
zealots who—with more wrath than wisdorm—would 
adopt a strangely unintelligent course. They 
would try to defend freedom by denying freedom’s 


friends the opportunity of studying Communism in 


its entirety—its plausibilities, its falsities, its weak- 
nesses, 

But we know that freedom cannot be served by 
the devices of the tyrant. As it is an ancient truth 
that freedom cannot be legislated into existence, 
so it is no less obvious that freedom cannot be 
censored into existence. And any who act as if 
freedom’s defenses are to be found in suppression 
and suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is 
alien to America. 

The libraries of America are and must ever re- 
main the homes of free, inquiring minds. To them, 
our citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds and 
political persuasions--must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely 
seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency. For in such whole 
and healthy knowledge alone are to be found and 
understood those majestic truths of man’s nature 
and destiny that prove, to each succeeding genera- 
tion, the validity of freedom. 

Sincerely, 


(signed) DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Appeared in ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1953. 


Book Selection in Defense of Liberty 


in Schools in a Democracy 


A report by the AASL School Librarians Dis- 
cussion Group at the Whittier Conference on 
Inteliectual Freedom, Los Angeles, June 20-21, 
1953. 


LIBERTY is SECURED and defended in the practice 
of critical thinking. To read without critical think- 
ing is to abandon freedom of intellect. 

A child has the right to read; he is under the 
necessity of learning to think critically as he reads, 
Education’s responsibility is to help him to do so. 
To this end, then, in a school in a democracy, and 
in defense of liberty, 

THERE IS NO CENSORSHIP OF SUBJECT 

"THERE IS NO CENSORSHIP OF AUTHOR 

ALL SIDES OF EVEN CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS ARE 
REPRESENTED IN MATERIALS 

In selecting materials, 
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RESFONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION IS PLACED AS 
NEAR AS POSSIBLE TO THE POINT OF USE—THAT IS, 
WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

REPUTABLE LISTS ARE HELPFUL IN SELECTION, 
THEY ARE NEVER THE FINAL AUTHORITY 

PLANNED DISCUSSION OF BOOKS BY YOUNG PEOPLE 
IS IMPORTANT IN THE WHOLE PROCESS OF SELECTION 

In a democracy opinions differ and after even 
careful selection, choice of materials may on oc- 
casion be questioned. In such a case 

ADVANCE PROVISION FOR CONSIDERING THE CRITI- 
CISM IS WISE 

A COMMITTEE, PREVIOUSLY CHOSEN FROM THE 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY (WHICH INCLUDES PARENTS AND 


PATRONS AS WELL AS ADMINISTRATIVE, TEACHING, 


AND STUDENT PERSONNEL} LOGICALLY FUNCTIONS TO 
MAKE THE DECISIONS INVOLVED. 
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\dopted by Council of ALA at 
lantic City on June 18, 1948 



























“HE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REAFFIRMS ITS BELIEF IN THE FOL 
LOWING BASIC POLICIES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN THE SERVICES OF ALL LIBRARIES: 


ae : 





As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading matter selected should be chosen for 
ues of interest, information and enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case shot 
ook be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political or religious views of the writ 


2 


_ There should be the fullest. practicable provision of material presenting all points of view concerning — 
the problems and issues of our times, international, national, and local; and books or other reading matt 
of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed from library shelves because of partisan 
or doctrinal disapproval. | os 


T. 


- Censorship. of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion or by. 
organizations that would establish a coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries- 
in maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information and enlightenment through the —~ 
printed word. l | oe 


4 


_ Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the fields of science, of | education, and of : 
book publishing in resisting all abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that 
are the tradition and heritage of Americans. n 


_ As an institution of education for democratic living, the library should welcome the use of its meeting 
rooms for socially useful and cultural activities and discussion of current public questions, Such meetin 


‘places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the community regardless of the beliefs and 
-affiliations of their members. Ae 


By official action of the Council on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be interpreted © 
to apply to all materials and media of communication used or collected by libraries. a 


REPRINTED FROM JULY-AUGUST, 1948 ALA BULLETIN 
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the Freedom to Read 


Adopted by the House of Delegates, Boston, August, 1953 


“RESOLVED that the freedom to read is a corol- 
lary of the constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press and American lawyers should oppose ef- 
forts to restrict it.” 

There has lately been considerable discussion 
about so-called “book burning,” a phrase which 
has come to be used to describe recent removals 
or suppression of books primarily because of the 
views of their authors, some of which did not ap- 
pear in the books. Such activities have included 
removal of books from Government libraries abroad 
and an increasing variety of attacks on the contents 
of libraries at home. These attacks are often made 
by zealous and well-meaning people, in the name 
of national security. Because of the Bar’s interest 
in balancing the true needs of national security 
with individual freedom, it is right that we should 
speak plainly now about these developments before 
they spread further. 

As to liberties maintained by our Government 
abroad, there should be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment may properly restrict their contents to those 
which, in the judgment of the responsible officials, 
fairly and effectively present American life and 
culture, the presentation of which is the purpose 
of such libraries. There is no good reason why 
~. such libraries should include propaganda against 

| the United States. In this matter we are not deal- 
ing with a facet of a constitutional problem but 
only with the practical administration of a govern- 
mental program. Of course, in the interest of 
maintaining a national reputation for cool-headed- 
ness, some judgment must be used in Sime 
what books should be included or excluded an 
ordinarily their actual contents would seem to be 
the best criterion. 

But when we come to libraries at home, we are 


a _ dealing with a policy involving the rights of our 
=; own people and we should oppose efforts to sup- 


press or deny access which are not based upon 


= ` accepted bans against obscenity or other illegality 
of contents. The reasonable judgment of librarians 


and others charged with selection of books should 
- not be put in a strait jacket. The “Freedom to 
- Read” is naturally a corollary of the great constitu- 
: tional guarantee of a free press. While that guar- 
- antee protects the writer or publisher against inter- 
ference, it is obviously not for their benefit alone. 
- Also, while it applies in terms only to governmental 
_ restrictions, its spirit applies to all sources of restric- 
tion. That spirit is that our people should not be 
` denied the right to read anything, not obscene or 
_ otherwise illegal, which may be published. This is 
- because we, like our forefathers, believe that truth 
_can be counted on to prevail in a free competition 
of ideas. Any fear that our people have become 
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so soft-headed that they must now be protected 
against an opportunity to examine the books of 
authors whose personal views or conduct are ob- 
noxious is unfounded. 

It does not advance the interest of national 
security to surrender any of our freedoms at home 
unless necessary to survival. Instead, weakening 
those freedoms actually causes injury to our na- 
tional security. If our people are not allowed to 
judge the truth for themselves or if they cannot 
learn the nature of our enemy or his propaganda, 
it will be harder for them to develop the cool and 
informed heads and stout hearts needed to combat 
that enemy. The mind like the body should have 
every opportunity to develop the anti-toxins neces- 
sary to sound health. Furthermore, if we supinely 
accept unnecessary restrictions on freedom, we 
shall dull our best weapon against our enemy. We 
cannot burn books at home and object effectively 
to tyranny over the human mind by our enemy 
abroad. 

The insidious part of all such efforts is that they 
are usually based upon some premise which most 
of us accept. Thus today one of the attacks is 
upon books written or illustrated by people who 
have refused to testify before Congressional Com- 
mittees because of possible self-incrimination. No 
group could oppose more vigorously than lawyers 
do the activities or views which have led these 
people to take that position. No group deplores 
more than we do conduct which prevents a citizen 
from candidly revealing his activities and views 
affecting the possible safety of his country when 
interrogated by proper authority. But if today we 
ban books on these grounds, tomorrow there will 
be others. The smoke of burning books, like the 
smell of midnight oil in the rewriting of history by 
Nazi or Soviet historians to make it more palatable 
to their regimes, offends American nostrils, The 
place to stop is before the process begins. Amer- 
ican lawyers have sufficient confidence in the com- 
mon sense of our people and the stability of our 
institutions to urge that we can and should keep 
them free. 

It is, therefore, desirable that the Bar be alert to 
discourage efforts to restrict the freedom to read. 
At every opportunity, lawyers should emphasize 
the importance to national security of keeping our 
freedoms intact and the dangers to national security 
of surrendering them except when required for 
survival. A learned profession like ours is 
peculiarly aware that books contain the core of the 
great traditions of our history and civilization. No 
one should be allowed to tamper with them without 
sharp reaction from the Bar. 
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e American Library Association has been 


_ program of the United States Government from its 
< initiation. Under contract. from the Government 
-it established and operated in Latin America the 
first libraries opened under this program. Most of 
the librarians overseas and the professional staff of 
-the program in the United States have been mem- 
< bers of this Association. The Association has been 
< represented regularly on advisory committees and 
consultants’ group established to give guidance to 
the program. All told, hundreds of our members 
_over the last ten years have had opportunity in one 
~ way or another to observe the operation of the over- 
seas libraries at first hand and to make detailed 
= professional judgments of their holdings, their serv- 
ees, and their effectiveness with foreign audiences. 
¿< We believe that these libraries have been op- 
-erated throughout the years with a single-minded 
_devotion to the interests of the United States. 
With many impartial observers, we believe that 
they are among the most effective weapons pos- 
sessed by the United States in the battle to pre- 
serve free men and free minds from the enslave- 
ment of Communist political and intellectual 
tyranny. We know that their effectiveness has 
depended on the conviction among foreign users 
that here was a free and open source of truth to 
which they could turn with confidence for in- 
formation and enlightenment. 

We have been dismayed by the confused and 
fearful response of the State Department to recent 
attacks upon this program. The hastily changed 
directives, the delays in the purchase of books, the 
charges of book-burning, the fear to buy any books 
at all have presented a shocking picture abroad and 
have seriously damaged the effectiveness of the 
program. i 

We are, therefore, enormously heartened by the 
President’s recent vigorous attack on book-burning. 
We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the indispensable 
value of free libraries as the enemy of enslaved 
minds abroad as at home and our confidence in the 
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timately associated ‘with the overseas library 


Overseas Library Statement 
Adopted by ALA Council, June 25, 1953 


professional administration of the overseas libraries. 
We welcome the opportunity given the new ad=- 
ministrator of the proposed independent Interna- 
tional Information Administration to reassert the 


integrity and effectiveness of this program. A de- — 
cade of world-wide experience makes it clear that ` 


that integrity and effectiveness require four things: _ 
1. The libraries must express in themselves and 
their services the ideas of freedom for which — 
they speak. one Se 5 
2. They must provide a service of úncompromis- 
ing integrity. Their usefulness to the Unitëd 
States rests on the assurance of their users that. 
they are places in which to learn the truth. 
3. The Information Administration: must be fr 
to use in its libraries what books soever its r 
sponsible professional judgment determines a 
necessary or tseful to the provision of ‘such 
service. To deny itself the tools it needs too 


serve the United States. for irrelevant reasons . 


of the past associations of authors and in fear — 
of domestic criticism is indefensible. a 


4, Though no one could justify or would seek to — 
justify the use of the overseas libraries to dis- — 
seminate material harmful to the United States, _ 
it is unworkable to abandon the simple crie- 
terion of whether a book is useful to the pur- 
pose of the libraries and to substitute ‘elaborate, — 
irrelevant, and offensive schemes of “clearance” — 
of authors, | 
The American overseas libraries do not belong . 

to a Congressional Committee or to the State _ 


Department. They belong to the whole American. 


people, who are entitled to have them express their 


finest ideals of responsible freedom. In no other _ 


way can the libraries effectively serve their purpose, | 
and in no other pattern can this Association aid- 
their progress. ee 

Be Ir Resotvep that copies of this Resolution _ 
be sent to the President of the United States and- 
to the Administrator of the International Informa- - 
tion Administration. | eart 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
By A. L. Kroeber 


- This monumental work, which has long 
© been out of print, will again be made 
< available to the ever-expanding Anthro- 
E pology Market, Americana Collectors, etc. 
© For years this standard reference has been 
sought by collectors from an exhausted 
O. P. Market at prices exceeding $35.00. 
The re-issue will be lithographed in a 
: “handsome, durable format 654” X 934/— 
~ Over one thousand pages—Waterproof 


- buckram binding. $12.50 


< CONTEMPORARY LITER- 
_ ATURE IN ENGLISH, 

- FRENCH, AND SPANISH 
By F. J. Carmody, A. Torres- 
Rioseco and J. Edwards 
About gooo recommended titles of the 
best creative literary work in all genres 
since 1914; a fourth revision with new 


~~ titles up to summer, 1953. (Ready in 
Noy.) 





2310 Telegraph Avenue 


Proceedings of the 1953 


CONFERENCE ON NUCLEAR 


ENGINEERING 


held at 
The University of California 
Berkeley, California 
September 9-11, 1953 


Preprints of speeches by Geo. L. Weil, 
Henry A. Saller, Samuel S. Board, Jr., and 
48 other authorities in this field. A must 
for Engineering and Reference Libraries. 
Over 600 pages including many pictures, 


graphs, and charts. Paperbound. $7.50 





SURREALIST POETRY 
IN FRANCE 


A Bilingual Anthology 


By F. J. Carmody and 
C. MacIntyre 


Analytical prefaces, and 80 pieces in verse 
and artistic prose in French with English 
translations and illustrations, showing the 
full scope of these movements from 1913 


to 1953. Ready in Dec. 
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Intellectual Freedom: 


A Special Reading List for Our Time 


Prepared by the Library Staff 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


<- Acton, John E. Essays on FREEDOM AND POWER 

~~ Beacon Press, 1948. 

_ Allen, Charles M. EDUCATION For FREEDOM. 
versity of Illinois Press, 1950. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Civi Ricurs in America. Edited by Robert 

_ Carr, Philadelphia, 1950. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

-o FreepomM or Inọumy anp Expression. Edited 

by Edward Cheyney, Philadelphia, 1938. 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Sovrer Science: A Symposium. Edited 

~ by Ruth Christman, Washington, 1952. 

~ Anderson, Jack and Ronald May. MCCARTHY: 

Tue Manx, Tue Senaror, Tue “Ism.” Beacon 

. Fress, 1952, 

_ Anshen, Ruth N., editor. Freepom, Irs MEANING. 
Harcourt Brace, 1940. 

Arthur, William R. and Ralph Crosman. 
Law or Newsparrers. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

Ashley, Paul P, Essentiars or Liser, University 
of Washington Press, 1948. 

Aspinall, Arthur. Poxrrics anp THE Press. Home 

& Van Thal, 1949. 

Mie Leland D. Bresr Horr or EARTH, A 
GRAMMAR OF Democracy. University of Pitts- 
burg Press, 1948. 

Barrett, Edward L. Tue TENNEY COMMITTEE; 
LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TIVITIES IN CALIFORNIA, Cornell University 
Press, 1951. 

Barth, Alan. LOYALTY or FREEMEN. 
1951 

Beale, Howard K. Are AMERICAN TEACHERS FREE? 
Scribner, 1936. 

Beck, F. [pseud.]. Russran Purck anp Tue Ex- 


Uni- 


THE 


Viking Press, 


TRACTION OF Conression. Viking Press, 1951. 


Becker, Carl L. FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 

Tue AMERICAN Way or Lire. Knopf, 1946. 

Benet, William R. and Norman Cousins, editors. 

a Porrry or Freepom. Modern Library, 
48. 

Berdiaev, Nikolai A. 
Scribner, 1944. 
Berger, Morroe. EQUALITY BY STATUTE. 

_ bia University Press, 1952. ° 

` Berman, Harold J. Justice iw Russta: An In- 

Ol ‘TERPRETATION OF Sovier Law. Harvard Uni- 

~~ versity Press, 1950. 

Bernanos, George. TRADITION or FREEDOM. 
1950. 

Biddle, Francis B. Tue Frar or FREEDOM. 
Doubleday, 1951. 


SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 


Colum- 


Roy, 
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Bishop, Hillman M. Basic Issues OF AMERICAN | 
Democracy. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948, ` 

Blanshard, Paul. AMERICAN FREEDOM AND > 
Caruouic Power. Beacon Press, 1949. os 

COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHO- = 

ic Power. Beacon Press, 1951. a 

Bontecou, Eleanor. THe FEDERAL Loy aury Se. 
cuntry Procram. Cornell University Press 
1953. 

Brown, Ina C. Race RELATIONS IN A Democ- 
racy. Harper, 1949. 

Brucker, Herbert. FREEDOM OF INFoRMATIO 
Macmillan, 1949. ae 

Burr, George La, 
WITCHCRAFT CASES, 
Noble, 1952. | 

Butts, R. Freeman. THE AMERICAN Trapition IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION, “Beacon Press, 195 

California. Legislature. Senate. Investigating 
Committe on Education. ARE LOYALTY OATHS. 
EFFECTIVE? Sacramento, 1950. ee 

Carmer, Carl L. For Tue Ricurs or Men. Hinds, — 
Hayden & Eldridge, 1947, e 

Carr, Robert K. FEDERAL PROTECTION oF Cvm 
Ricuts; Quest For A Sworn, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 

| Tae House COMMITTEE on UN-AMERI- ‘ 
can Activities, 1945- 1950. Cornell pees 
Press, 1952. ae 

Chafee, Zechariah. Free SPEECH IN THE Unio i 
Srares. Harvard University Press, 1946. o 

How Human Ricurs Gor Intro THe ` 
Constrrution. Boston University Press, 1952. — 

Chamberlain, Lawrence H. Loyauty Anp Lecis- ` 
LATIVE ACTION; A Survey oF Activrry By THe 
New York STATE LEGISLATURE, 1919-1949. 
Cornell University Press, 1951. 

Chambers, Whittaker. WrrNess. 
1952. 

Coker, Francis W. Democracy, LIBERTY, AND 
Property; READINGS IN THE AMERICAN POLITI- 
caL Trapirion. Macmillan, 1942. 

Commager, Henry Steele. Civi. LIBERTIES UNDER 





editor. NARRATIVES ÒF 
1648-1706. Bares 











Random House, 


ATTACK. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. e 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. Tue 


AMERICAN Rapo. University of Chicago Press, $ 
1947. 

Commission on Freedom of the Press. A FREE 
AND RESPONSIBLE Press; A GENERAL REPORT © 
on Mass COMMUNICATION: NEWSPAPERS, RADIO, | 
MOTION Picrures, MAGAZINES, & Booxs. Uni- - 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. D 
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——-._ FreepoM or tHe Movies. University of 

Chicago Press, 1947. = | 

FREEDOM OF THE Press; A FRAMEWORK 

oF PrincipLe, By William Hocking. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 

GOVERNMENT AND Mass COMMUNICA- 

tions by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., University of 

Chicago Press, 1947. 

Peories Speaxinc TO PEopLES.  Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

Conference on Religion and Public Education. 
ReLicion anp Puse Epucarion, American 
Council on Education, 1945. 

Cooke, Alistair. GENERATION ON Triar: USA v. 
Aucer Hiss. Knopf, 1950. 

Corwin, Edward S$. LIBERTY AGAINST GOVERN- 
MENT; Tue Rise, FLOWERING AND DECLINE OF 
A Famous Jurmican Concept. ~ Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. 

eo . Toran War AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
oo. Knopf, 1947, | 
~ o. Countryman, Vern. Un-American ACTIVITIES IN 
“ree STATE oF WASHINGTON; THE WORK OF 
THE CANWELL COMMITTEE. Cornell University 
ae Press, 1951. | 
© Creighton, Harriet Baldwin. Poxrricat, CONTROL 
“sor Science in tHE U.S.S.R. Oberlin College, 
oo. 1950. 
© Curti, Merle. Tue Roors or AMERICAN LOYALTY. 
> Columbia University Press, 1946. 
-. Davis, Jerome. CHARACTER 
_. Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Dennis, Eugene. Ipeas Tuey Cannot Jam. In- 
ternational Publishers, 1950. 
` De Toledano, Ralph and Victor Laskey. SEEDS OF 
TREASON; THe True Story oF THE Hiss-CuHam- 
Bers Tracepy. (A Newsweek Book) Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1950. 
Dewey, John and others. 
ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE EDUCATION. 
a Crown Press, 1945. 
GoL Eaton, Clement. FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE 
Zoto OLp Sours. Duke University Press, 1940. 
. Edman, Irwin. FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM; 
THE GROWTH OF THE Democratic Ipea. Rey- 
X nal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
© Edmunds, Sterling E. STRUGGLE ror FREEDOM; 
Tar Hisrory or ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBERTY 
FROM THE CHARTER OF HENRY I TO THE PRES- 
ENT Day. Bruce, 1946. 

Emerson, Thomas I. and David Haber. POLITICAL 
AND Civic Ricutrs IN THE U.S. Dennis, 1952. 

Ernst, Morris L. Tae Fmsr Freepom. Macmil- 
lan, 1946. 

~, REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST, 
Holt, 1952. 

Field, Marshall. FREEDOM 1s More THAN A WORD. 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Forster, Arnold and Benjamin Epstein. 
TrousLe-Makers. Doubleday, 1952. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Our Crvm LIBERTIES. 

- Viking Press, 1944. 
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FREEDOM AND THE Universtry; Tae RESPONSI- 


eee 





BILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY FoR THE MAIN- 
“TENANCE OF FREEDOM IN THE AMERICAN Way 
of Lire by Edgar Johnson and others. Cornell 
University Press, 1950. 

Fromm, Erich. Escape From FREEDOM. 
& Rinehart, 1941. 

Gellhorn, Walter. Securrry, Loyanry, AND SCI- 
ENCE. Cornell University Press, 1950. 

THE STATES AND SUBVERSION, 
University Press, 1952. 

Gerald, James E. Tue Press AND THE CONSTITU- 
rion, 1931-1947. University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. | 

Great Britain. Army Council. PurrranisM AND 
Laupernty, Berne rue Army Depates (1647-9) 
2nd. edition. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Grodzins, Morton. AMERICANS BETRAYED: POLI- 
TICS AND THE JAPANESE EVACUATION. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1949. 

Hand, Learned. THE Spinir or LIBERTY. 
edition. Knopf, 1953. 

Hart, Hornell N. McCartruy Versus THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT: AN IMPARTIAL FACTUAL ANALY- 
sis. Durham, North Carolina, The author, 1952. 

Heimann, Eduard. FREEDOM AND ORDER, Lessons 
FROM THE War. Scribner, 1947. 

Howe, Mark D. Cases on CHURCH AND STATE IN 
THE Untrep Srares. Harvard University Press, 
1952. 

Hughes, Frank C. PREJUDICE AND THE Press. 
Devin-Adair, 1950. 

Hulburd, David. Tus HAPPENED IN PASADENA. 
Macmillan, 1952. 

Hullfish, Henry G. EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN 
AcE or Anxiety. Harper, 1953. 

Hunt, Carew. THrory anp Practice or Com- 
MUNISM; AN INTRODUCTION. New and revised 
edition. Macmilan, 1951. 

Hunter, Edward. Brain-Wasuinc rn Rep CHINA; 
THe Cancutatep Destruction or MEN’s 
Minos. Vanguard Press, 1951. 

Huszar, George B. EQUALITY IN AMERICA; THE 
Issue or Mmorrry Ricurs. H. W. Wilson, 
1949. 

Inkeles, Alex. Pusric OPINION IN Sovrer RUSSIA, 
A Srupy in Mass Persuasion. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. CONFLICT 
or Loyattms, edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper, 1952. | 

. Grear Expressions or Human Ricurts. 
Harper, 1950. 

Joad, Cyril E. Lrperry To-Day. Dutton, 1935. 

Johnson, Gerald +W. Tas American PEOPLE. 
Harper, 1951. 

Jones, Howard M. PRIMER or INTELLECTUAL 
Freepom. Harvard University Press, 1949. 

Katsoff, Louis O. Reape ron Freepom. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, 1951. 

Kinsley, Philip. Lirserry anp rue Press. Chicago 
Tribune, 1944. 
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Knight, Frank H. pakeoai AND Rerorm. Har- 
per, 1947. 
_ Konvitz, Milton R. Tue CONSTITUTION AND Crvin 
e «o Ricms. Columbia University Fress, 1947. 
ane, Rose. Tae Discovery or FREEDOM; Man’s 
UGGLE ÅGAINST AUTHORITY. Jobn Day, 









Harold J. LIBERTY IN THE MODERN Srare. 
ing, 1949. 

-da swel ‘Harold D. NATIONAL SECURITY AND IN- 
I OÐVIDUAL Freepom. McGraw, 1950. 

5 Lattimore, Owen. ORDEAL BY SLANDER, 
=~ Brown, 1950, 

Lauterbach, Albert T. Economic SECURITY AND 
InpivipvuaL Freepom; Can We Have Boru? 
Cornell University Press, 1948. 

Lawson, Elizabeth. Tue Retcn or Wircues; Tue 
STRUGGLE AGAINST THE ALIEN & Seprrion Laws, 

> 1798-1800. Civil Rights Congress, 1952. 

Le ‘Boutilier, Carnelia, AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

ann Narurat Law. Columbia University Press, 
1950. 

Levi, Edward H, CONGRESSIONAL Investica- 

. TIONS; A Symposium. Chicago Law Review, Vol. 
18, No. 3, Spring, 1951, 


Little, 


X Levin, David, editor. Wuar HAPPENED 1N 
SALEM? DOCUMENTS PERTAINING TO THE I7TH 


-Century Wrreucrarr Trias. Twayne, 1952. 
een Walter. Lipenry anp THE News. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO: 


Locke, John. Or Crvm. Government. Dutton, - 
1943. 

Long, John C. Tue LIBERAL PRESIDENTS; A SrupY | 
or LIBERAL TRADITION IN THE AMERICAN — 
Presipency. Crowell, 1948. 

McCarthy, Joseph R. McCarruyism, Tae Ficnt 
FOR AMERICA; DOCUMENTED ANSWERS TO QUES- — 
TIONS ASKED BY FRIEND AND For. Devin-Adair, 


1952. 
MacEoin, Gary. Tue Communist War ON 
Reiicion. Devin-Adair, 1951. 


Maclver, Robert M. Tue More PERFECT Union; 
A PROCRAM FoR CONTROL or Intrer-croupr Dis- 
CRIMINATION IN THE U.S, Macmillan, 1948. 

McKeon, Richard P. FREEDOM anp History; THE 
SEMANTICS OF PHILOSOPHICAL CONTROVERSIES 
AND IpEoLocicaL Conriicts. Noonday, 1952, 

MacLeish, Archibald. Freepom Is tHe Ricar ro 
Cuoose. Beacon Press, 1951. 

McWilliams, Carey. Wrres Hunt; Tue REVIVAL 
or Heresy. Little, Brown, 1950. 

Mannheim, Karl. Freepom, Power, anp DEMO- 
cratic PLANNING. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1951. 

Maritain, Jacques. MAN AND THE Strate. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Martin, Everett D. LiseRrry. Norton, 1930. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Free Spegca anp Its | 
RELATION TO SELF-GOVERNMENT, Harper, —. 
1948. n 
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The selection and setting of type 
-Jis a real art. Here in our plant we espe- 
cially appreciate a job well done. We’re 


mighty proud of our efforts on this set. 
Take a look at a typical page of... 


| The AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


... and you will find that the type is 
crisp and sharp. Its DeVinne type face 
in 9 pt. is specially suited to encyclo- 
pedia use. Spartan Medium captions 
blend text and pictures effectively. Yes, 
we’re mighty proud of the American 
Educator Encyclopedia. It’s the kind of 
a job that’s good for a man’s soul.” 


Claire J. Mahoney, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Mill, John Stuart. On LIBERTY AND CONSIDERA- 


TIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 1946. | 

Miller, John C. Crisis IN FREEDOM: THE ALIEN 
AND Seprrion Acts. Little, Brown, 1951. 

Miller, Marion M., editor. Great DEBATES IN 
American Hisrory. Current Literature, 1913. 
(14 volumes) 

Milton, John. 
Press, 1875. 

Mock, James R. Crnsorsuip, 1917. Princeton 
University Press, 1941. 

Moehlman, Conrad H. Tue WALL or SEPARATION 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STraTtE. Beacon Press, 
1951. 


Argoracirica. Oxford University 


Morgan, Charles, Liperries or THe Minp. Mac- 
Millan, 1951. 
Mumford, Lewis. Farru ror Livine. Harcourt, 


Brace, 1940. 

Myers, Gustavus. History oF BIGOTRY IN THE 
Unrrep Srares. Random House, 1943. 

Nisbet, Robert A. THe Quest For COMMUNITY; 
A STUDY IN THE ETHICS or ORDER & FREEDOM. 
Oxford, 1952. 

Nye, Russell B. FETTERED FREEDOM; Civil LiB- 
ERTIES AND THE SLAVERY ConTROVERSY. Mich- 
igan State College Press, 1949. 

O'Neill, James M. CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN 
Freepom. Harper, 1952 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose. CONCORD AND LIBERTY. 
Norton, 1946. 

Orton, William A. Tue LpeRraL TRADITION: A 
Srupy or THE SOCIAL AND SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS 

or Freepom. Yale University Press, 1945. 

Orwell, George. Ninereen Ercury-Four, <A 
Nove. Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 

Palmer, Edward E., editor. Ture COMMUNIST 
PROBLEM IN AMERICA, A Book or READINGS. 
Crowell, 1951. 

Parsons, Wilfrid. Tae Firsr Freepom, Con- 
SIDERATIONS ON CHURCH AND STATE IN THE U.S. 
Macmillan, 1948. | 

Penrose, William O. Freepom Is OURSELVES: 
Lecar Ricuts AND DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN As 
A Basts ror Civic Epucarion. University of 
Delaware Press, 1952. 

Perry, Ralph B. Tue Crrizen DECIDES, A GUME 
TO RESPONSIBLE THINKING IN Time or Crisis. 
Indiana University Press, 1951. 

Philbrick, Herbert A. I Lep 3 Lives: CITIZEN, 
“COMMUNIST,” COUNTERSPY. 
1952, 

Pilat, Oliver R. Tue Arom Spies, Putnam, 1952. 

Polanyi, Michael. Tae Locic or Liperry. Rout- 
ledge & K. Paul, 1951. 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 
Į. Day, 1952. 

Reutter, E. Edmund. Tur SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
AND SUBVERSIVE Activities. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. 

Rosenfarb, Joseph. FREEDOM AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE STATE. Harper, 1948. 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM, 


Rutherford,” Livingston. Joun PETER ZENGER, His 


Press, His Triar. Dodd, Mead, 1941. 
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McGraw-Hill, . 


SAFEGUARDING Crvi Liserry Topay; THE EDWARD 
L. Bernays Lecrures or 1944. Peter Smith, 
1949. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. Tur VITAL CENTER; THE 
Pourries or Freepom. Houghton-Mifllin, 1949. 

Schramm, Wilbur L. and John Riley. TECHNIQUES 
or Tuoucur Conrro.. In their The Reds Take 
a City, p. 103-127. Rutgers University Press, 
1951. 

———-, You Can't Print Taar! Payson & Clarke, 
1929. 

Sherman, Ray W. How to Win AN ARGUMENT 
WITH A Communist. Dutton, 1950. 

Siebert, Frederick 5. FREEDOM or THE PRESS IN 
ENGLAND, 1476-1776. University of Illinois 
Press, 1952. 

m, THe RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PRESS. 
Appleton-Century, 1934. 

Simon, Yves, Puruosopny or Democratic Gov- 
ERNMENT. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Smith, Thomas V. Power anp CONSCIENCE; 
Breronp Conscience., In Lasswell’s A Study of 

Power, [pt. 3]. Free Press, 1950. 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
RESEARCH METHODS IN Social RELATIONS, WITH 
Specia, REFERENCE TO Preyupice, Dryden 
Press, 1951. 

Spitz, David. PATTERNS oF 
THovucnt. Macmillan, 1949. 

Spolansky, Jacob. THe Communist TRAIL IN 
America. Macmillan, 1951. 

Spring, Samuel. Risks & Ricuts IN PUBLISHING, 
TELEVISION, RADIO, MOTION PICTURES, ADVERTIS- 
ING, AND THE THEATER. Norton, 1952. 

Stewart, George R. Tue Year OF THE OATH; THE 
FIGHT For ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNIVER- 
stry oF CALIFORNIA. Doubleday, 1950. 

Stowe, Leland. CONQUEST BY Terror; THE ŞTORY 
oF SATELLITE Europe. Random House, 1952. 

Strauss, Leo. PERSECUTION AND THE ART OF WRIT- 
ING. Free Press, 1952. 

Summers, Robert E. FEDERAL INFORMATION CON- 
TROLS IN Peacerime, H. W. Wilson, 1949. 
(The Reference Shelf, volume 20, number 6). 

=, WARTIME CENSORSHIP OF PRESS AND 
Rano. H. W. Wilson, 1942. (The Reference 
Shelf, volume 15, number 8). 

Tawney, Richard H. EọuaLrrry. Harcourt, Brace, 
1953. 

Thayer, Vivian TF. THE ATTACK Upon THE AMER- 
ICAN SECULAR ScHooL. Beacon Press, 1951. 
Thoreau, Henry D. Civil DISOBEDIENCE. Reg- 

nery, 1949. 

Trueblood, David E. Ture Lire We Prize. Harp- 
er, 1951. $ 

United Nations. Secretariat. Dept. of Social Af- 
fairs. THE Impact OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARA- 
tioN or. Homan Ricutrs. NewYork, 1951. 

u, FREEDOM or InrorMatTion. Lake Success, 
1950. 

United Nations. Secretariat. Dept. of Public In- 
formation. Turse Ricuts AND FREEDOMS. Lake 
Success, 1950, 


ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
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United Nations. 


| Secretariat. Dept. of Social Af- 
fairs. YEARBOOK ON Human Ricurs. Lake 


Success, 1946-1950, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
ae Organization. Democracy IN a WORLD ofr TEN- 
-. sions, University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
ie, FREEDOM AND Currure, Columbia Uni- 
+: „versity Press, 1951. 
ei, HUMAN Ricurs, COMMENTS AND INTER- 
PRETATIONS; A SYMPOSIUM. Wingate, 1949. 
‘U.S. Library of Congress. European Affairs Divi- 








sion. FREEDOM or InrorMation; A SELECTIVE 
Reporr on Recenr Wrrrincs. Washington, 
1949. 


U. S. Presidents Committee on Civil Rights. To 
Secure THESE Ricurs. U. S. Gov't. Printing 
. . Office, 1947. 
v, S. President's Scientific Research Board. Scr- 
a ` ENCE AND PusBLic Poricy; A REPORT BY JORN 
-o Stertman, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 
v S. Department. of State. Office of Public Af- 
fairs. Human Ricers, UNFOLDING OF THE 
AMERICAN Traprition, Washington, 1949. 
Van Doren, Carl C. Secrer HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION; AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
_Consprracies OF BENEDICT ARNOLD AND Nu- 
-MeERovus Orners. Viking Press, 1941. 
Von Mises, Ludwig. PLANNING For FREEDOM. 
Libertarian Press, 1952. 
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McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


Š is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
: Library, School and College book orders. 





Wagner, Charles A. _Harvarp; Four CENTURIES ` 
AND FREEDOMS. Dutton, 1950. 
Wahblke, John C., editor. 
cratic Srare. Heath, 1952. 
Warner, William L. DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE; : 
A STUDY IN QUALITY OR INEQUALITY. Harper, i 
1949. E 
Weaver, Henry G. MAINSPRING; THE Grassroots: ee 


Story or Human Procress. Talbot Books, - 
1947. F 
Weissberg, Alexander. Tur Accusep. Simon & 
Schuster, 1951. a t 
Weyl, Nathaniel. THe Barrie Acainst Dis- 
LOYALTY. Crowell, 1951. 


_ =, TREASON; THE Story OF DISLOYALTY AND 
BETRAYAL IN AMERICAN History. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1951. | 

Wilder, Amos N. LIBERAL Veishine AND RE- 
LIGION. Harper, 1951. i 

Willing, Matthew H. ScmoòLs anp Our DEMO- > 
cratic Socrery. Harper, 1951. =a 

Wisconsin. Citizen’s Committee on McCarthy’s . 
Record. Tae McCarruy RECORD. Madison, a 
Wisconsin, 1952. K 

Wood, Herbert G. Renicious Liserry To-pay. 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. 

Zirkle, Conway. DEATH or a Science iw Russia; 
THE FATE OF GENETICS as DESCRIBED IN PRAVDA 
AND ELsEWwHERE. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. | 
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We welcome your patronage . .. and the opportunity to serve you. 


PEE E T 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
. “Since 1844” 


333 E. Ontario St. ® 


$ 
a3 


Chicago 11, Hlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


E E 
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zeit 


SUPERSELECTS EEG ETA 
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nnouncement 









T he 1 reviewers "S say- 


“Extraordi inary” After September 1, 1953, the Sturgis 
u Fas cin atin g” Printing Company will be known as 
“Beautiful” LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC 


: “R, aiis nw 
eA _ ‘Bri lliant’ aR The only change is the name—Ownership 


and personnel remains the same. 


7 ae 
PAINTINGS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 


ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Libr ary Products, ine. 


by Alice Elizabeth Chase Mildred W. Adams -~ Vern T. Adams 
Yale University Art Gallery Box 592, Sturgis, Michigan 


We are confining our printing activities 
to Libraries only and are now in a posi- 
tion to render far better service than 
before. Try us and see. 


Write for Our New Fali and 
Winter Display Folder 
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VER 100,000 copies of this ideal 


art book for young people (and LIBRARIANS!! 

















: ft : To do the best job for your library, you need 
grown-ups too) are now in print, The | a copy of HUNTTING'S STANDARD JUVENILE 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
, offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
Ca x 10” ) masterpieces... the more commendations of book selecting organizo- 
S ARS ELET d tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cato- 
than 120 illustrations in black an logs of New JUVENILES. 
white gravure .. . the fascinating If you are not already on our mailing list, 
stories of the artists and their great > send for your copy today. 
paintings—all this, and much more, U) THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
i : $ MOR i SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
make this book wonderful education | 
in art for every child. LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
: if others have failed you, why 
| not try us on your wants for 
i Oe AND HARD- ft 
$3.50 OUT-OF-PRINT “3.2 BOOKS 
. Our record of 34 years success in this field as pioneers has 
at al ri enabled us to achieve a high- percentage of results through 
cur world-wide network of associate asters, antiquarians, 
een and a in. set ine vo 
> ; E 
bookstores ND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest. prices. 
- Ne charge — No: obligation — 
AMERICAN LIBRARY. SERVICE 
BE ech tee eo ee 4 117 W. 48th Street, Dept. t, N. Y. 36, N.Y, 
The PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc.|: : P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
200 Fifth Ave, N.Y. | you cannot supply, WE ALSO BUY BOOKS. AND MAGAZINES 
OU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
f 
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«an intensely American book.” 


ae 


„a brilliant and arguable contribution for which we 
are vallin debt,” | 


—New York Times 


oa CAN do wak to make husbands and wives better 


oe understand. each other.” 


NOVEMBER, 





—Collier s 


e Kinsey’ S ` message) is ; perhaps the most important dis 7 


covery ever made in the field of human behavior.” 


— Life 


This is the only book on female sexual behavior written or 


authorized by: the staff of the Institute for Sex Research at 


Indiana University. Sailers C. Kinsey, Wardell B 


Pomeroy, Coe . Martin, Paul H. Gebhard, : 
5 and others. ee = 


bp pages, $8. oo at your bookreller: 


W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 5 
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By Helen T. Geer 
Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“We” (LIBRARIANS) “should be the light that 
illumines, not the heat that destroys.” So said 
bit Say Scoggin in her talk at the 3rd Annual 
Bertha V. Haskell Memorial lecture series, held in 
Boston on May 6. A sense of humor, a sense of 
proportion and a sense of balance contribute to- 
wards “The Saving Grace,” which was the subject 
of her talk. 

Have you BEEN hearing about the plan to cover 
Kentucky with 100 bookmobiles? You can read 
about this exciting project in Mary Bingham’s 
article in Library Journal for September 15, called 
“Kentucky Bookmobiles.” In the same issue is Ray 
Swank’s keynote speech at the AV Workshop in 
Los Angeles, on “Sight and Sound in the World 
of Books.” 

A DIFFERENT KIND of a survey of a public library 
has been done for Evansville, Indiana. Conducted 
and prepared by the students of the 1953 Marketing 
Research class at Evansville College under the 
direction of Claude H. Shuster, Associate Profes- 
sor of Marketing, this Public Opinion Survey 
of the Evansville Public Library System showed 
that most Evansville adults felt that the public 
library was essential and necessary to themselves 
personally as well as to the community in general. 

THE DOOR-KEWAUNEE regional library demon- 
stration, established in Wisconsin in 1950, is one 
of the newer projects in cooperation. Its first re- 
port, The Idea in Action, has just been issued by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in Madi- 
son. This study, which is available for $1.00 from 
the Commission, will interest all extension librarians. 

LIBRARIES ARE continuing to celebrate anni- 
versaries. The founding of the first free public 
library to be established in any American city, the 
Boston Public Library, will be commemorated this 
year. The library has issued an advanced state- 
ment of its plans in a booklet, entitled, The First 
Great Public Library Celebrates Its Centennial, 
1853-54... 1953-54, 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will be glad to know that 
James W. Tyler, principal of Yorktown Elementary 
School in Arlington, Virginia, has written an in- 
formative article on “Physical Requirements of the 
Elementary School Library” in the September 
issue of The School Executive. Did you read 
“Heart of the School? My Foot” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for May? If so, you won't want 
to miss James Towery’s reply, “Heart of the School? 
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Bookmobiles 
Anniversaries 
Law Libraries 


Yes!” in WLB for September. 
The Children’s Bookshelf, issued by the Chil- 


Bureau, has appeared in a new edition. 
Price: Twenty cents from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Pamphlets for Children’s Diag Collec- 
tions (from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 15¢) also 
is of interest. 

CARMA ZIMMERMAN’S talk on “The Public Li- 
brary and the Political Process,” given at the 
Trustee's Section meeting of ALA at the New York 
conference in 1952, has been published in part in 
the September issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
In the same issue is an article by Lester Asheim 
on “Not Censorship But Selection.” 

Books for Living is the title of a classified list of 
books for general education and browsing, recently 
issued in a revised second edition by the Southern 
Illinois University Library at Carbondale. 


dren's 


WHERE sHovuLD a library be located? Should 
a library building be enlarged or not? Joseph 


Wheeler has answered these questions and others 
for the Eugene, Oregon Library in a recently pub- 
lished survey, Building Problems of the Eugene 
Public Library. Incidentally, the cover is most 
appropriate. 

Tue st. Louis Public Library has published 
Twenty-five Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public 
Library 1927 to 1952 by Charles H. Compton 
(Price $2.00). This book takes up where Fifty 
Years of Progress of the St. Louis Public Library 
which was published in 1926, left off and shows 
that the public library has becorne a very real part 
of the community. 

PROCEEDINGS oF the Section on University and 
Public Library Administration of the 1952 Insti- 
tute of Government, held annually at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was published as Rep. No. 126 
in May. The title, which is available from the 
Bureau of Governmental Research for $1.00, is 
Changing Patterns of Reference Service. 

OUR WILLIAM ROALFE, librarian at Northwestern 
University School of Law, has just completed The 
Libraries of the Legal Profession (a study prepared 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the 
auspices of American Bar Association). This book 
is available from the West Publishing Company 
in St. Paul, Minnesota for $6.00. 

LIBRARIANS ARE NOW in the comics! They are 
represented in a Chicago Sun-Times comic strip, 
Mary Worth—the brain child of Allen Saunders 
(Ken Allen), cartoonist and trustee of the Toledo 
Public Library. | 


ALA BULLETIN 


IF you 

ARE A LIBRARIAN 
WORKING 

WITH GROUPS 


leadership 


iS A MUST! 





Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
: duct more successful group activity. 

_ ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
o Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscription plan. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! 


A EN ee ee 
Please enter my subscription to ADULY LEADERSHIP 

at the ALA group rate of $2 (44 of reg. 34 rate. 

Deadline Nov. 30, Enter as many as you want.) 


N aTe a ee 
POG ES eannan 


City ee N State 


MAII your orđer, plus $2 for each subscription to l 

ADULT LEADERSHIP, €/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E. i 
Huron St., Chicago ih Orders must be processed by i 
ALA to qualify for $2 rate! 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








Thick rigid vinyl covers. raaa 
Plastic spines in choice | MARADOR 
of four colors. Lockbar REGAL] 
or wire snapout metals. . RISIN BINDER 


Beautiful. Interchangeable. 








MARADOR 


pencher 






Flexible vinyl covers. 
Translucent. Magazine 
covers fully visible. 
Wire snapout metals. 
Durable. Economical, 


Flexible translucent. Four 
spine colors. Lockbar or eae On 


snapout metals. Rugged. ; 5 | 
Dependable. Challenger | 


Washable. FLEXIBLE BINDER 
See photo. E 


MARADOR 
CORPORATION 


1727 GLENGALE BOGLEVARD LOS ANGELES To, CALIF 
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Trade Mark 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 





We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our pacat 
BIND-ART Liquid Plastic ADHES- 
IVE. Your increasing purchases of 
Bind-Art in the last few months 
have lowered our production costs, 
enabling us, in return, 
to lower prices to YOU 
~in all quantities. 


New Low Prices 
Plastic Bottle with Spout 








Quantity Cost Bottle 











1 bottle $1.80 

3 bottles 1.70 

6 battles 1.65 

1 doz. 150 

A doz. 1.40 

Quart Size 

Plastic Bottle without Spout 8 Ounce Size 
Re errr et SI Ped. d 

4 bottles | $4.75 ea. kanay oiiae 

_1 bottle 5.00 bottle with Ap- 


ieda emeen Bicator Spout. 





Order yours now-~and save! 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISIONI 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES , l 


66 E. Alpine Street 


INDUSTIIES, 
Newark 5, NL ail 
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>LANNING T HE UNIVERSITY Li LIBRARY BUILDING 
- John, E Burchard, Charles W. David, Julian P. Boyd, eds. 1953. 


A summary of the findings of the Cooperative Committee on Library Planning, 

“tepresenting | 15. colleges | and universities. States the important problems to be 

solved, discusses the various solutions suggested, and notes the advantages and 

7 ` disadvantages of each. The final chapter is an excellent summary of the litera- 

ture on the subj ect. Originally published by Princeton University Press: reprinted 
the ALA at the request of librarians. 145p. ee | 


Se a The cies Public Library Building. Wheeler and Githens. 
o ETA, thorough analysis ‘of the planning and design of library buildings, with 
ae special reference to their administration and service. By the librarian and 


the architect who planned and built the famous Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
oe? illustrated. Complete index. 1941. 484p. $7. 





Buildings for Small Public Libraries. Miller. 


Pictures, floor plans, and comments on 14 small public library buildings. 
Reviews modern design, arrangement, furnishings. Also exploits the po- 
tentialities of old buildings. 1950. 40p. $1.25. 


Public Libraries. Mohrhardt and Ulveling. | 
Dynamic ideas for small and medium-sized public libraries. Includes 50 
photos and drawings. Reprinted from Architectural Record. 1953. 24p. 
50¢; 10 or more copies, 40¢ each. 





For Book Week, 1953* For All Librarians** 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS; 
A Critical Approach to Children’s Literature 
Lillian H. Smith. June 1953. $4.50 
*“Every children’s librarian will have to own **" Should be required reading for all li- 
it, and we hope that they will urge it on brarians because the standards set apply 


-elementary English teachers—."’ equally for adult and children's literature.” 
a Louise Se Bechtel, N. Ye Herald Tribune —Children': s Dept., Detroit Public Library 
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brochure 





OENES 


tells how you can copy 
anything anywhere in 


-40 seconds! 


This brochure describes a new 
development which will save you 
time, money, mistakes and eftort 
... the new CON TOURA-CON. 
STAT® method of copying... 
wherever your source material 
is... anything printed, written, 
drawn or pictured, regardless of 
color . . . quickly, accurately, 
clearly, and so simply anyone can 
do it. 





It shows, step by step, how and 
why “CONTOURA,” the only 
truly portable copier, is the only 
copier that reproduces curved book 


WwW 


Get Yo and magazine pages, as easily as 
ae flat documents, with no harm to 
Free Copy the publication. This brochure in- 


cludes endorsements of users every- 
where, in all professions, busi- 
nesses and industries, and shows 
uses to which you might ad- 
vantageously put it in your busi- 
ness or hobby. 


WRITE TODAY 





makers of the world’s only truly portable photo-copier 
F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 536 High St. DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The following statements were adopted by Ex- 

ecutive Board by mail vote: 
July 17, 1953~ 
Support of ALA's Office for Adult Education 1953-54 

Voted, That the American Library Association 
accept the proposed grant of $15,000 from. +l 
Fund for Adult Education, the grant to be used 
for the support of ALA’s Office for Adult Educa- | 
tion for 1953-54, | n+ 
August 17, 1953— 

Freedom to Read Project. 

Voted, That the Executive Board approves in _ 
principle the draft Proposal for Community Distri- ~. 
bution and Study of the Freedom to Read and 
Related Statements, subject to its acceptance and 
revision by the Officers and members of the Com- ~. 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom to whom it has ~ 
been submitted, and authorizes the Executive Sec- 
retary and the CIF to seek funds from the Fund . 
for the Republic for carrying out the Proposal. 
August 24, 1953— 

International Relations Board Meeting pira 

Voted, That the International Relations Board 
be authorized to use from its budget suficient 
funds for a Board meeting in Washington, D.C., 
in early September, 1953, 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 
= Flexible 
P PLASTIC BINDERS 








Deluxe Binder, Catalog No. 520, offers you: 


@ Crystal clear front cover and spine; rigid buckram rear 
caver for vertical display, 


Deluxe Binder Catalog No. 510, offers you: 


è All-Hexibie, crystal clear front and rear covers, as well 
as spine-—for horizontal and inclined display, 


ALL PLASTI-KLEER® DeLuxe Binders offer you: 
è Piexibie, ervetal clear Vinytite plastic that will not tear 
or deteriorate. 


* Simple locking rod which 


pecoris, 
@ Sizes for all popular magasines. 


permits changing in 36 





Write for infermation and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES <n 





if 


= T 
RL inousrares, 


bb E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, NL J. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Wart cHarts reproduced from Birthdays of 
Freedom in all of the beauty of their original 
colors, are available from Denoyer-Geppert. They 
can be mounted in any way you please, or de- 
livered unmounted. Inexpensive, they are decora- 
tive and useful assets to any school library or young 
people’s department., For more information, write 
to Denoyer-Geppert, 5255 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, TIL 


CLOTHES RACKS for 
mounting on the wall 
in your staff room, or 
in any corner of your 
library can be had 
from Vogel-Peterson 
Co. They can be 
bought by the foot 
with three hangers and . ` 
three ventilated hat 
spaces per foot. Ask 
for information about ` = & 

Valet Racks, model 
322, from Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 West 37th 
‘St, Chicago 9, IIL 


Small parts srorace, such as exhibit ma- 
terials, including pins, tacks, pencils, crayons, etc., 
or a miniature handy- 


mans cabinet for 
screws, screwdrivers, 


nails, and other acces- 
sories, is now available 
in the Little Gem 
cabinet, priced at 
$8.90, including divid- 
ers, You can stack as 
many units as you desire, and you'll probably find 
many ways to make these cabinets useful. Write 
to Precision Equipment Co, 3714 N. Milwaukee 
Ave, Chicago 41, I. And you'll find that their 
catalog contains many other items you can use. 





Custom assembled CHARGING pesKs in any shape 
or size are easily assembled from standard units 
with Sjostrom’s New Life library furniture. Fur- 
thermore, you can expend them as needs demand. 
Write to the John S. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. Tenth 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


MENDING BOOKS is made easier by using the 
Demcobind Mending Manual. It will give you 
the newest techniques as well as the best of the 
older routines. No hack job, it’s a 36 page manual, 
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and it’s free. Write to Demco, Madison 3, Wis., 
for your free copy. 


STORE TWICE AS MANY BOOKS by using Ames 
Stor-Mor book drawers—you don’t have to build 
a new stack room. Easy to use, adjustable, these 
book drawers are adaptable to present libraries and 
new buildings. | 


PROTECTIVE EDGES can be applied to maps, post- 
ers, pictures, book jackets, etc, with Lefco’s edging 
machine. Cost is $17.00 and you'll find it pic- 
tured in their new catalog. If your single sheet 
separates are frayed and dog-eared, this may be 
the answer. Write to Library Efficiency Corp., 
36 W. 20th St., New York 11. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY announces a name 
change to Library Products, Inc. Besides printing 
for libraries they now handle library equipment 
and supplies, including colorful plastic letters. 
Ownership remains the same. 


Recorp HoLpERS of all types are featured in 
Gaylord’s new catalog. The holder for a single 
long-playing record provides for the protection of 
the slip cover which usually contains information 
regarding the record, which is then always avail- 
able for study when the record is played. 


Librarians BUILDING and BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 
may find a descriptive folder of the first aluminum 
skyscraper ever Puit of particular interest and 
value. The brochure contains important informa- 
tion regarding methods of construction, together 
with architectural innovations that could be ap- 
plied to any new library building. Write to the 
News Bureau, Aluminum Company of America, 
1501 Alcoa Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and ask for 
the complete brochure: For the Press. 


Attach Plasti-Kleer BOOK JACKET covers with 
Bind-Art liquid pLasric apuestve. Simply draw 
a line of adhesive along the brown paper backing 
at front and rear edges, put the cover on the book, 
and close the book. Above supplies can be ob- 
tained from Bro-Dart Industries, 66 E. Alpine St., 
Newark 5, N.J. 


Bic Booxs handle easily when you use a Duplex 
Bookstand. It operates on a balance principle, 
which allows any heavy book mounted on the stand 
to open flat at any position in the book. It’s ideal 
for dictionaries, or other very heavy reference 
tomes, Write to H. & J. Co, Inc, 1105 Chatham 
Heights, Martinsville, Va. 
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ew .. Interesting te Challenging: 
HisToRIcAL Time CHART 


STREAMS OF CIVILIZATION 


By Genevieve Foster 
author of “Birthdays of Freedom” (Scribner's) 

















BOOK-AID TAPE 


Trade Mark 


Many Sizes——Many Colors 


BOOK-AID TAPE—the least expensive cloth tape 
on the market—repairs and reinforces battered, 
torn book spines, Costs only a few cents per book. 
In the time it takes to list books for bindery and 
check return, they can be returned to shelves for 
circulation, without expense of rebinding. 








HTC1 -Historical Time Chart 
Size 44" x 32”, in color 


Pictorial and graphic portrayal of the 
course of civilization from the Four 
River Civilizations until today. 


Write for circular H28a 


ENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswoed Ave., Chicago 40 


Write for information and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES ~tJL~7 


66 €. Alpina Street 
Newark 5, M. 4, 





changeable- € -dimensional 


GN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; i 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities . . . Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problems. 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions — 


Library Service Dept. All 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 
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_ Classified ` 


For Sale 


The Origin and Development of Dramatic 
Criticism in The New York Times (1851-1880), by 
John Rothman. Gives biographical data on the 
critics, surveys and analvzes dramatic reviews, and 
discusses related article on the theatre. 16 mm 
microfilm positives, $2.50 each plus postage. 
Orders should be placed with the author, 189-04 
64th Avenue, Flushing 65, New York. 


— FOR SALE OR RENTAL. Available now. 
Slides (2 x 2), music, and records on Booker T. 


Washington. Record #1—“Life of Booker T. 
Washington.” Record #2—“Launching of S. S. 


Booker T. Washington Liberty Ship.” For ele- 
mentary grades. Others in preparation: “Negro 
Musicians and Music” and “Negro Soldiers 
in American Wars.” Write: Visual Education Fel- 
lowship, 9215 LaFayette Ave., Chicago 20, IL 


Positions Wanted 


SCHOOL librarian, woman, B.S. in L.S., 
M.S.L.S., desires teaching position for summer, 
1954, College, university and teaching experi- 
ence. B 580 

M.S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months a 
year. Background of college and public library 
work. Engaged in graduate study. at present. 
B 581. 

Positions Open 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without 
order experience. Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, ability and training. B 578. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian (woman) to take 
charge of adult services and of reference work in 
community 45 minutes from New York City. 
Salary from $3800, depending on education, ex- 
perience. N.Y. State Professional Certificate re- 
quired. N.Y. State Retirement System; 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. B 574. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—Beautiful library in 
suburban Chicago wants children’s librarian. Pro- 
fessional training required. Salary excellent. 
Apply Public Library, River Forest, Tlinois. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢, Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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© GATALOGER ($3444-$4090), L. 


two years’ experience preferred, and. Profess 











ewith © 
ional 
Assistant ($3213-$3813), L.S. Degree, no experi- 
ence required, Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in a growing library system in a county ad- 
jacent to Washington, D.C., County Manager gov- 
ernment with merit system. Apply: George B. 
Moreland, Director, Dept. of Public Libraries, 214 
E. Diamond Avenue, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

ASSISTANTS in Reference, Children’s, Circula- 
tion, Catalog and Branch Depts., of large southern 
library wanted. Initial salary $276 with annual 
increase to maximum $313 monthly. Four weeks 
vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, liberal sick leave 
and retirement. Give full qualifications, recent 
photograph, experience and references. Apply to 
Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 

HEAD, Reference Department in large southern 
public library. A.B. and L.S. degrees, long experi- 
ence in reference work, administrative ability and 
experience to handle general reference department 
and business and ee division. Staff of 9% 

rofessional librarians, 1 clerical. Salary begins 
4260, annual increases until maximum of $4836 
reached. Liberal retirement, group life and hos- 
pital insurance; 40 hours, 5 day week; 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 60 working days. 
Address: Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Consult- 
ant. L.S. degree, preferably with experience. In- 
terest and initiative in special events in field of 
adult education. $3250 to start. Five day, 38% 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Massachusetts. Progressive li- 
brary in town 14 miles from Boston, 4 miles from 
station for New York trains. 

REFERENCE | librarian-cataloger: Temporary 
position—lyr., but may become permanent, Ex- 
perienced woman to rework collection of 18,000 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Sal 
open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box - 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 
13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- 
pends on training and experience. Write for de- 
tails to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of 
Art, Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

HEAD librarian for industrial community of 
13,000. New $115,000 building. Publie library 
experience preferred but not required. Apply to: 
Adam Stey, 1120 Roemer Blvd., Farrell, Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHILDREN’S and Young People’s Librarian: 
New position open in a medium size library. Be- 
ginning salary $2000-$3200. Classification and 
pay plan under which regular increases are made, 
sick leave and professional leave provided. Plans 
for new Children’s and Young People’s room under 
way. Apply: May Memorial Library, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 
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TRAINED children’s librarians eager for co- 

operative work with schools and youth groups 
are invited to apply Long Beach (California) Public 
Library. Salary $3576 to $4116 depending on 
experience, 
<. BOOKMOBILE librarians or general librarians 
-. with. experience in both adult and juvenile ad- 
= wisory service are needed by the Long Beach (Cali- 
< fornia) Public Library. Salary $3576 to $4332 
= depending on qualifications. 
o CHILDREN’S librarian—cataloger—reference as- 
sistant. Professional positions open in progressive 
public library in growing city of 60,000 near De- 
troit, Library degree required and experience 
preferable. 40 hour week and standard benefits 
of sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, retirement. 
Salaries open. B 579. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger: Library school graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of French 
and German. Library covers fine arts, decorative 
arts, architecture and ethnology. Five day, 35 
hour week, one month’s vacation. Letters, includ- 
ing education, experience and salary that would 
be considered to be sent to Mary Dorward, Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
- Brooklyn 38, New York. 
= NEWSPAPER Librarian needed by the Ohio 
` State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

NEW CASTLE, Pennsylvania, a friendly city of 
almost 50,000 needs a trained Children’s Librarian 
and a trained Branch Librarian. Vacation, sick 
leave, 40 hour work week, Social Security. Salary 
$8000. Start immediately. Write: Alice M. Ster- 
ling, Librarian, Public Library, New Castle, Penn- 

ASSISTANT City Librarian in charge of adult 
services. Opportunity for advancement. Must 
have L.S. degree, preferably with reference ex- 
perience. Merit system, salary range $252-$306, 
Apply: Personnel Director, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

YOUNG People’s and Extension Department li- 
brarians in city library. 40 hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal sick leave, Social Security and 
State Retirement plan. Congenial staff, advantages 
of- 250,000 population area, three colleges and 
musical interests. Give minimum salary expected. 
Davenport Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

PUBLIC library Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California is receiving applications for new 

ositions, Branch librarians ($340-$427); Junior li- 
EERE bookmobile and children’s work ($289- 
$361); 37% hour work week, vacations, sick leave, 
retirement, civil service status. Apply: Director of 
library service. 

THREE positions open in Public Library, Flint, 
Michigan. Head of Catalog Department, starting 
salary depends on training and experience, college 
degree plus library school and 5 years experience 
starts at $4,760. Same training and 10 years ex- 
perience starts at $5,440. Other combinations will 
start at other figures. Children’s Assistant and 
Hospital Assistant, starting salary, depending on 
training and experience, between $3,300 and 
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brary. Salary $4,500. Good opportunity for de- 





$4,510. Write: William Webb, Librarian. a 

ASSISTANT librarian, medium size midwest 
public library. Library degree plus supervisory ex- 
perience. Beginning salary, $4,565. Four weeks 
vacation, retirement, sick leave. B 583. T 


STYMIED as No. 2 assistant in large order, 
catalog or ref. dept.? If so you might qualify for — 
top spot as Order Lbn. (some ref. wk.) in small 
liberal arts library where morale is high and | 


salaries are getting there. Start at $3,200-$3,600. 


Apply: Librarian, Colgate University, Hamilton, 


N.Y. | 
HEAD of Adult Services. Midwest public li- 


velopment of active program. Four weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. Pension plan and other usual bene- 


fits. Interested in candidates with some library ex- | 
e and a progressive outlook on public li- . | 


rary service. 
education, experience. 
Box 582. l 


Give information concerning age, 


LIBRARY school anise to share services be- 


tween two county libraries. Half time on book- 
mobile. Libraries are in scenic southern Ohio, in 
the heart of the new atomic area. Mushrooming 
population makes increasing library service a real 
challenge. 
tirement plan. $3,000 annually to start. Apply to 
Ross County District Library, 239 East Second 
Street, Chillicothe, Ohio. l 
LIBRARIANS--State of Wisconsin. 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 
completed. Expanding staff. Start at $3,432. 
Good chance for promotion—aAssistant to Curator 
of Rare Books. .. . 
Periodicals and Serials. ... Catalogers. 
Bureau of Personnel, Madison, Wis. 


University 


Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun. Librarian U T 


--male—2 years’ library experience. Prefer 
demonstrated ability to lead men. Military or cor- 
rectional experience would be especially relevant. 
Start at $4,032, Develop wide use of the prison 
library. Counsel with inmates in constructive book 
selection, Organize reading groups. Write: 
Bureau of Personnel, Madison. 


All replies confidential. 


Month's vacation, sick leave, state re- 


Assistant in Acquisitions of 
Write: 








Spacious building just | E 


CHILDREN’S Librarian—in Southeast Texas, 


near the Gulf. Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, 
a steadily growing city, needs Department Head. 
Someone with experience and imagination pre- 
ferred. Month vacation, five day week, retirement 
and sick leave. 

CLEVELAND Public Library: Assistant posi- 
tions in History Division, Hospital Division, branch 
libraries and high school libraries. Beginning sal- 
ary $3540 to $4020 depending on experience. An- 
nual increments. Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian to take charge of 
branch library and share reference assignments in 
Main Library, starting January 1. Salary $3100 
and up. One month’s vacation. Apply: K. H. 
Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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CATALOGER—County Library System in Cen- 


tral California. Salary range $314-392 depending 
upon experience. For further information write 
County Librarian, Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, California. | 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian-Driver. $3200, 5-day 
week, month vacation, sick leave. Library degree. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Puttsfield, Massachusetts. 

HEAD Librarian for town of 11,000, £ hour from 
New York City. Library school graduate pre- 
ferred, Experience essential. Salary depends on 
qualifications. Free Public Library, Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey. 

YOUNG woman, recent graduate of accredited 
library school. Cataloging book and pamphlet col- 
lections. Some reference work. Large industrial 
corporation in midwest. Position available Novem- 
ber 15. Beginning salary $4,000. B 587. 

WANTED. Bookmobile librarian, reference as- 
sistant and children’s librarian. These are all pro- 
fessional positions with good working conditions. 
Apply: Mrs. Grace T. Dean, City cba Sacra- 
mento, California. 

WANTED: General Assistant-some reference 
and children’s work. Degree required. No experi- 
ence necessary. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement. Beginning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Mlinois, Public Library. 


Ga 









CHIEF CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 
FOR LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


$417-$516 per month. 40-hr. 5-day week 
No Saturday, Holiday or evening work 



























Requirements . 


l Graduation from an accredited library 
school 

2. 4 yrs? recent experience in library work 
with children 

3. 3 years of above experience must have 

involved supervision of professional li- 

brarians. 





Les Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
501 No. Main Street, Los Angeles 12 
Apply by November 23 


STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 

The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 
Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 

è Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 

è Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities, 

Foreign Branches 

PARIS © STUTTGART -> 





LONDON - LEIPZIG 
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FIRST assistant cataloger needed. Library ` 
school degree, U.S. citizenship, 2 years a k 
experience in larger system necessary. Catalog statt — 
of 5 professionals, pleasant, comfortable working 
and living conditions. Salary $3450, yearly in- 
creases to $4200. Vacation, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii, 


Assistant Department Manager 


Excellent position in Chicago for man 35 to 
45 years of age in a large professional organi- 
zation outside the library field. Must be 
willing to learn detailed clerical operations 
in the department; experienced in supervis- 
ing personnel and handling office force of 50 
or more women employees. Man we seek 


is probably now in similar administrative po- 


sition in the library field and earning around 
- $5,000 or more, but looking for an outstand- 
ing opportunity for advancement. Employee 
will be eligible to sick leave, vacation and 
can participate in retirement, group life and 
accident insurance, and hospitalization, 
medical and surgical plans. 
Please give full details in first letter, includ- 
ing age, education experience, marital status, 
salary expected and, enclose a snapshot. All 
replies will be held confidential. B 584. 


BETTER 
THAN NEW! 
¢ Repairs 
e Reinforces 
« Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
Mystix ® Brano Taps. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. it's a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphiets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 14% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK » CLOTH + 7 COLORS 


OMAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
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New Giant Golden Books | 
in sturdy, colorful Goldencraft 


Cloth Binding 


Twelve years ago the publishers of Golden Books 
demonstrated that fine children’s books, illustrated 
in full color by outstanding artists, could be pro- 
duced at a hitherto undreamed of low price. 
Now, in 1953, Golden Books continue to be the most popular chil- 
dren’s books in America. Here are the latest ones, specially bound for 


mi 


schools and libraries in permanent yet inexpensive Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding (sturdy cloth on heavy binders beard, printed in four bright 


colors; McCain or Singer sewed): 


MeCall’s Giant Make-It Book. 
256 colorful pages of patterns and instrue- 
tions for making everything from toys to 
leathercraft and candy. By John Peter, with 
pictures by Corinne Malvern and Bob Riley. 
Grades 2-6, $4.00 (net $2.99), 


Dog Stories. Big brave dogs and cute 
little pups tear through 31 stories by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. Pictures all in color by 


Rojankovsky. Grades 1-3. $3.00 (net $2.19). 


Walt Disney's Treasury. A whole 
film festival of fun. Stories of 22 film car- 
toon classics illustrated in color by Richard 
Kelsey. Grades K-3. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Corinne Matvern’s Mother 
Goose. 93 famous old Mother Goose 
rhymes, with lovely new color pictures by 
one of the most popular of Golden Book 
artists, Grades 2-4. $2.25 (net $1.69). 


Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse 
Birthday Book. Mickey tells how he 
rose to fame. With many gay color pic- 
tures by Campbell Grant. Grades 1-3. 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


The Golden Bible: New Testa- 
ment. Richly colorful paintings by Alice 
and Martin Provensen illuminate every page 
of this beautiful volume. Adapted from the 
King James version by Elsa Jane Werner. 
Grades 2-6, $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Reptiles and Amphibians. A 
Golden Nature Guide by Dr. Herbert S$. Zim 


tles, lizards, alligators, crocodiles painted 
in brilliant colors by James Gordon Irving. 


Grades 5-HS. $2.00 (net $1.49). 


The Golden Book of Trains. 
Railroad fans of all ages will be fascinated 
by these hundreds of train facts assembled 
by Jane Werner, and train pictures (many 


in color) by Robert Sherman. Grades 4-8. 
$1.50 (net $1.09) 


Roy Rogers, King of the Cow- 
boys. Action pictures in vivid colors by 
Peter Alvarado illustrate 15 Roy Rogers 
adventures by Elizabeth Beecher. Grades 
2-4. $2.50 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to your jobber or 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 





RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL, 





Winning Wider Acceptance Weekly- 


The NEW COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Library 
Price 
Only 
$159.00 





PLANNED FOR MODERN LIBRARY NEEDS 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for an Encyclo- 


pedia to be, 





For example the growing importance of Canada to our defense and economy is 
reflected in a general coverage of 74 pages on Canada as such, Canadian-American Relations. 
Canadian Literature and Canadian National Parks, plus comprehensive timely articles of up 
to ten pages on each of the Canadian Provinces. Is it any wonder that Librarians are turning 


more and more to COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA ? 


If you already own the NEW COLLIER’S don’t overlook ordering your copy of the current 
COLLIER ANNUAL. Prepared under the same editorial supervision as the ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
it is regarded by Librarians and Reviewers as one of the most comprehensive Reviews of the 


Year 1952 published. 






For additional information please write to LIBRARY DIVISION, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, 


N.Y. or compare the actual volumes at your State Library Meeting. 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
... large and small. 




















ar wi Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carreils, seminar study rooms, conveyors, 
file systems, and accessories. Yours without ob- 
ligation. Just write “new library catalog” on let- 
terhead or card, and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept. ALA-12, 1107 First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio.. 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves, 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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False Alarm? 


The alarm bell ripped the silence to 
shreds in one of Chicago’s 141 fire sta- 
tions. Firemen leaped from their beds 
into their clothes, slid down the pole. 
Soon every man and every piece of 
fire fighting equipment was in place, 
ready for action. 


This activity resulted from neither a 
false alarm nor a fire call. Instead, it 
had been carefully staged by Chicago's 
Fire Chief, so a famous American art- 
ist could be sure of absolute authen- 
ticity in his dramatic color paintings 
for the World Book Encyclopedia arti- 


le, “Fire Department.” 





Even before that, the artist had been 
allowed to ride on the rear of a truck 
on five trips, as the Chicago Fire De- 
partment dashed off to answer actual 
calls. All this in the interest of ac- 
curacy. 


World Book’s files are filled with 
stories like this, of a ceaseless search 
for fact. No wonder, year after year, 
World Book remains first choice of 
America’s schools and libraries... it’s 
readable and it’s right! 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Also publishers of Childeraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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[Letters from 
|Our Readers 











ni embership information 
<> Lam interested in joining the ALA... . May I 
suggest something? I think it might be a good 

lea to run a standing ad in ALA Bulletin con- 
‘taining membership information. It might serve to 
interest more people who are ‘interested in joining, 
by having the information available at all times. 
Rosert Greenwoon, ass’t. circulation librarian 
of Denver, Mary Reed Library 

Colorado 
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A New £a METHOD 


FOR RE- vain Me BOOKS 


MYSTIK 4 TAPE 
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_ Correction | 
ALA Bulletin, October 1953, p. 396. Thomas 

Macauley should be Macauley. | 

GERHARD R, Lomer 

3698 Parc Lafontaine 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada | 

| 
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| 
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Thanks—Ed. 
o Profile 

I should like to express. my appreciation of an 
article in the October 1953 Bulletin on Miss Julia 
Pettee by Josephine E. Raeppel. I am employed 
in the Union Theological Library. 

Foremost in the list of her good qualities in li- 
brary work was the affection Miss Pettee inspired 
that enthused the staff workers to do their utmost. 
Miss Raeppel portrays this casual regularity of 
kindness in her delightful piece in the pages of 
the Bulletin whose friendly approach makes even 

- librarians read, 





Yes, Demco technicians have devel- 
oped an easy, speedy, almost fool- 
proof method for re-backing books 
—eliminating wrinkles, stretched or 
twisted tape, and. sticky fingers! To 
help you still more, Demco supplies. 
five different widths of MYSTIK 
TAPE i in seven colors! 


a2 HANIS * LOG e JHi » NO 


Mar JORIE KENNEDY 
Bronx, New York, N.Y 


Professional Manners 


Why is it when we are shelving books, reading 
shelves, looking up reference answers, we always 
take time to walk completely behind the desk to 
check books in and out? 

Does the public want to have the desk between 
them and the person waiting on them? Do pro- 
fessional manners prevent the more intimate and 
friendly approach of the library assistant’s offer to 
check the books in or out on the reader’s side of 
the desk? 

Wimam P. Mever, librarian 
Lovett Memorial Library 
Philadelphia 





vey" 
I was just reading your page in the ALA Bul- 


We will send you this helpful “how-to- 
do-it’ folder without charge with your 


atte ee permeate eee Eee IN PSE LENE AER UFR cE Had NM MAU) A OSA 


Qe JHL è NO" " 3DIAW3S © LOG e JHI © NO `` 


letin entitled “For Your Information” and making "next Demco order of MYSTIK TAPE 
note of three or four pieces of literature to write |. vans Spano 2 
for. I believe you have developed this into a | Âw DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
very interesting and useful section of the magazine, | = e & e 
and we hope that it will have a long life. E~ | p, 

Ropert S. ALvarez, librarian — >$ , 10G » JHL è NO IJIANIS eb 


Nashville Public Library 
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Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 


closes and holds Microca is 
firmly and always in’ square. 






Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 


of all models. 









NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 






Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopung the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974” x 1016”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen .. . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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"The Books of the West" 


Never, anywhere, have I read an article more 
confused, reactionary, obscure, contradictory, lim- 
ited in outlook, and pessimistic than “The Books 
of the West” by William Ready in your October 


. issue, 


Please let us have material that is of help and 

< not flights of fancy by a would-be mystic. 

Tee sige Berry FLowens, librarian 
Nat'l. Recreation Assoc. 
| New York, N.Y. 


Am delighted with the article “The Books of 
the West” by William Ready in the October 1953 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. | 

Please inform me how I may obtain a personal 
copy of this issue, | 

Would you also be so kind as to advise me of 
_the membership fees in the American Library As- 
sociation, and to which groups within the Asso- 
ciation a member may belong? 

Josera D. SuLiivan, assistant librarian 
St. Michaels College Library 
Winooski Park, Vermont 
We will—Ed. 


i Circulation. 

_ Since our library is one of those which con- 
tributes to the Index of Public Library Circulation, 
on which Mr. R. S. Alvarez bases his article on 
circulation (ALA Bulletin, Oct. °53), I feel that 
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some comments on it could also come from this 
library. | 
While the challenge is there to expand and to 
reach every possible customer, I for one, hope that 
this library never attains the goal of passing our. 
1932 circulation, if that success would have to. 
come at the cost of the desperation and human. 
misery that caused those extreme figures at that- 
time. It seems to me there is a great fallacy i 
taking circulation statistics as a measure, without. 
taking into account many other factors. =. 
_ Those depression days in this. industrial town 
brought an extreme amount of unemployment, so. 
that people had no money for movies, for gasoline — 
for driving, and frequently not for sufficient food. — 
Women came to the library saying, “For Heavens . 
sake, give me something for my husband to read, 


to keep him from going crazy with nothing to do.” 


The patrons were reading mysteries and westerns _ 
and any other kind of escape reading available, _ 
simply to forget their problems briefly. The li- 
brary was a free refuge and about the only one” 
left. T a 

The fiction percentage in 1931 was 61%, in 
1932, 62%, as against 27% in 1951 and 26% in. 
1952. The escape reading had its value in a time 
of depression, but I think a different set of values | 
should be used today. Twelve westerns a week — 
count heavily against one technical handbook in > 
a circulation record, Te yi 

In cost accounting the $15 that buys a new 


3 | CKLIST of outstanding books | 


Triumph and Tragedy by the winner of the 1953 Nobel Prize in 
literature, Winston §. Churchill. Final volume of The Second World War. 
$6.00. Entire 6-vol. set $25.00 for a limited time. 


The Journals of Lewis and Clark edited and interpreted for the 
general reader by the Pulitzer Prize-winning Bernard DeV oto, author of 


The Course of Empire. $6.50 


The Unconquered, the last magnificent novel by the author of House 


Divided, Ben Ames Williams. 


$5.00 


Love Is a Bridge, a best-selling first novel which won Charles Bracelen 


Flood a Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship. 


$3.75 


The Biggest Bear, the 1953 Caldecott Award and a delightful story 


for children written and illustrated by Lynd Ward. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


DECEMBER, 1953 


$2.75 
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MAKE USE OF End-of-Year Funds 


with THESE BUDGET-SAVERS! 


ook Jacket Covers 


Un 
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| LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


- . Sem ee 
| BR ale ae TRIES Bg A sired BEFORE or AFTER December 31st. 


Newark 5, N. J. See our new CATALOG. 


Trade Marka: PLASTERLBER™ ve BIND ARE! se “SCOR AED ome “PLAST LAL 
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edition of a technical book would buy six mystery 
stories, and the circulations would be about 12 
of the one to six times 50 of the other. 

The question of the per capita circulation of 
__ books by employees is also worthy of comment. 
_ One remembers that librarians were being dis- 
_ charged on every hand in those days. Those that 
were left were working to the point of exhaustion, 
impelled both by the fear of their own unemploy- 
ment and the appeal of their distracted customers. 
General labor conditions have also been liberal- 
ized in those years, so that those circulation records 
per person in 1933 should not and I trust never 
will be achieved. 

Now when the customers find the libraries serv- 
ing their needs, they may choose to visit them 
in competition with such other attractions as 
television, movies, rental libraries, and automo- 
bile rides. Their patronage is not based on the 
compulsion of unemployment and dire need, and I 
will take the struggle for records in the face of 
the competition of prosperity, and be glad for it. 

ADAH SHELLY, librarian 
Pontiac City (Mich.) Library 


Two comments concerning the article, “Public 
Library Circulation Still in the Red,” in the 
< October Bulletin: 

(1) Population growth, especially in large urban 
areas, can seldom be quickly reflected in increased 
library circulation. Indeed, such fluidity of move- 








ment demands of the planning librarian unusual — 
qualities of wisdom a discretion in his estima- 
tion of an expanded and altering branch system. 

(2) Book circulation has changed not only in 
its volume but in its character. The Ilinois- 
Index reveals that although total circulation was ` 
smaller in 1952 than in 1939, it was a loss in ~ 
the borrowing of adult fiction alone which pro- - 
duced this decline. By 1952 the circulation of | 
fiction had fallen to scarcely more than half of 
its 1939 total while non-fiction borrowing main- - 
tained its position and juvenile circulation in- 
creased by a third over 1939. | 
GEORGE MASTERTON 
Redford Branch, Detroit Public Library 


Bulletin Defined (cont.) 


I should like to be recorded as approving the 
suggestions regarding the definition of the ALA 
Bulletin in the letter of W. L. Williamson in the 
October issue. There is, I believe, a sufficient 


field for the Bulletin in the news and reports of — 


the Association and the papers presented before | 
the general sessions with some articles on librar- 
ianship as a whole to make a good publication. 
We have both general and specialized periodicals 
already devoted to the discussion of various library 
problems, where articles on specific subjects are 
usually sought for. Mr. Jones’ article in the 
October issue, for example, might well have been 
referred to College and Research Libraries. Mr. 
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“Renoir’s lovely ‘On the Terrace’ 
as reproduced in full color in the Ameri- 
can Educator Encyclopedia is my 
favorite picture. Like so many of the 
other 5,000 pages, it tells a delightful 





story. Through personal experience, I 
know that... 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


... is a dependable and palatable refer- 
ence set. Our children relish its treasure 
house of facts and illustrations. They 
like the crystal-clear style which also 
stresses significance of facts and pic- 
tures. Every page is full of meaning. For 
our family, that makes good sense.” 


Mrs. Walter Becker, Crown Point, Ind. 










THE UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE è» JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR « BOOK TRAILS 








Courtesy of 
Art Institue of Chteaga 
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Ambassador's Report 


By CHESTER BOWLES 


The human (and hard-headed) account of a remark- 
ably successful diplomatic mission to India and Asia. 
16 pages of photographs. Jan. 4. $4.00 


Craters of Fire 
: By HAROUN TAZIEFF 
a> Daredevil explorations of erupting volcanoes-——by the 


i o scientist-author of Caves of Adventure, Maps, charts, 
sand 24 pages of photographs. Jan. 6. $3.00 


The Blue Chip 
By YSABEL RENNIE 


ee A lively novel of life with father (and mother) in 
cio the mining-towns of the Southwest. Jan. 20. $3.50 


The Great Iron‘ Ship 
By JAMES DUGAN 


i ‘The fantastic saga of the “Great Eastern,” the ship 
~ that laid the Atlantic Cable. Mas, Dual Book-of-the- 
-Month Club Selection for Feb. Jan. 20. $3.50 


‘The NEW AMERICAN 
NATION SERIES 


Edited by HENRY S. COMMAGER 
and RICHARD B. MORRIS 


<- Woodrow Wilson and 
the Progressive Era 
By ARTHUR S. LINK 


| “A masterly job... learned, acute and judicious.” 
“| —DENIS W. BROGAN. Jan. 20. 


The 
American Revolution 
By JOHN RICHARD ALDEN 


= “ eke “Interesting . . . useful... . accurate. -CURTIS 
S= i F NETTELS, History Dept., Cornell Univ ersity. Feb, 
es eee Each volume $5.00 












The Motion of the Heart 
By BLAKE CABOT | 
The exciting, behind-the-scenes story of what medical 


research has found out about heart diseases and the 
techniques used to combat them. Feb. 3. $2.00 


The Little Ark 
By JAN DE HARTOG 


A story of the days when the sea ran wild over Hol- 
land, by the author of The Distant Shore. Jan. 6. $2.75. 


The Night 
of the Hunter 


By DAVIS GRUBB 


Fast-paced, powerful, a classic study in human terror 
and the sublime courage of childhood, Feb. 17. $3.00 


The American President 
By SIDNEY HYMAN 


and sometimes irreverent 
84.00 


An informative, original, 
study of the world’s toughest job. Feb. 17. 


The Fabulous Insects 
Edited by CHARLES NEIDER 


A collection of exciting stories and articles about in- 
sect life, by the foremost nature writers. Feb. 17. $3.50 


Essential keria books 
Encyclopedia of 


American History 
Edited by RICHARD B. MORRIS 


One volume, over 300,000 entries. - $6.00 


Brewer's Dictionary of 


Phrase and Fable 


Newly revised and expanded. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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<o ever, do we need to have full-page ads scattered point. . . . I too have been increasingly aware of- 































boler’s rather overdrawn strictures on the second- this group sees regularly. If this is so, certainly 
< hand book catalogs can have no influence from the general professional articles should continue to- 
-` appearance in the Bulletin. This article should be included for us! = 

have appeared, if anywhere, in the Antiquarian Personally I’m all for more articles like Margaret 


Bookman. Banning’s “The Side of the Angels,” Vernon Ives’ 
On the other hand, a membership publication “Teen-age Reading,” and Alice McGuire’s “Chil- 
ch as the Bulletin might well have a section dren’s Books and the American Heritage.” They 
-devoted to news of appointments and changes more are what make it worthwhile for me to actually — 
-= extensive than that which appears as a feature of read the Bulletin! p 











the Library- Journal. More news about the state Ricnaro W. SCHWARZ, librarian 
d local Associations would. also be appropriate Adelphian Academy, Holly, Michiga 


‘I think that you are doing a fine job of im- The letter of W. L, Williamson in the October 
proving the attractiveness of the Bulletin. How- 1953 issue of the ALA Bulletin seems quite to the 


_ through the reading matter? the trend toward a magazine of general interest © 
Wyr E. Wricnr, librarian to librarians, rather than a limiting to the affairs 

Williams College Library of the Association. Interesting as some of the- 

Williamstown, Mass. more recent articles are, do. they really belong © 

ae in an association bulletin? They must increase the- 

Just a note to protest the idea of making the cost of the Bulletin, without fulfilling its true- 
Bulletin simply an official and personal news, purpose. x 


reports, and announcements journal as proposed by © Laura E, BURMEISTER (retired) 
W. L. Williamson in the October “Free for AIL” Formerly Head Cataloger 

© If I am not mistaken school librarians make University of So. Cali 
_ up quite a large segment of ALA and we are trying Oo seg 
to interest many more in joining. From personal On the subject of cost: Increased income from 


experience it seems probable to me that limited advertising, which began the first of this yea 
-~ budgets make the Bulletin and perhaps the Wilson is paying costs of the increased number of pages. 
Library Bulletin the only professional magazines —Ed. , 
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McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ,.. and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. €C. MeClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. ð Chicago 11, Illinois 


ERR HURREE RRR AAR u ENGR 


seu Eve 


HE 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” l © ğ 


{SHUR} 
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Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published” 


een 


Bn 


PEEP SAS NO ORN D ERAEN CEET TAs 


sitesi 


ERER 
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“Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S colorful new 16-page 

booklet, “At the Head of the Class,” is off 
- the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
© without obligation, This interesting booklet 
. shows how information-seeking and fact- 
~ finding become a pleasant pastime—children 

learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; its simplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 















Encyclopaedia Britannica, inc., Bent. AB-1, 425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 24, Piinoia 


graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color--ali fit together-—-making Bd’s 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—-an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “At the Head 
of the Class.” It. tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a spectal low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms. 


PAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
425 North Michigan Avenue «+ Chicago 11, Illinois 




















Please send me, without NAME es te apenas ne eel we a ae 
obligation, Britannica eon 
Junior’a new booklet, “ar ADDRESS fg ig Ne Aare eT TE aT i | 
THE HEAD OF THE CLASS™ CIPY Geen + _ LONE__.... STATE 
and cornplete details on the ver 
special low price and easy BOOOL R A E a E E eg OTe | 
7 payment plan, TIT 24 APE ONEn et US Nee AMOR ON eee EGC N TEN CnC BSE eRe ete 
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The approach is new. 
We've combined SIMPLICITY —for freshness of design, 
with modern, structural engineering, 

for STRENGTH without bulk U 
to give you the 210 FREELINE. 


it's today's table, . m s 
guaranteed for many thousand tomorrows. | , \ E. $ OSTROM All 
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Many librarians visiting ALA headquarters for the first time are mildly 





EDITORIAL 


STAFF 


EDITOR T 
Ransom L, Richardson: 


astonished by the size and complexity of ALA operations. Headquarters 


personnel who make frequent field trips report that the average librarian 
has little concept of ALA organization, This condition is not, we are 
informed, peculiar to ALA. Other groups, large and small, are forever 
wrestling with the problem of arousing membership interest in their 
internal. organization. How important is that objective? Is it desirable 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa - 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley. 


for the individual member to be well-informed on the operations of his 


organization’s executive arm? 

If to be “well-informed” in the case of ALA 
means knowing the general structure of the As- 
sociation, the names and functions of the major 
organizational units, then it seems rather ordinary 
to expect each member to be so informed. If we 


mean, however, a knowledge of the dozens of 


subgroups and their places in the scheme of things, 
then we can hardly expect the member to be so 
“knowing”. Indeed, if one pursues this thought to 
its logical conclusion, it can be said that few, if any, 
have mastered the subject. 

Our concern, however, is not with those who 
claim knowledge of the organization in the upper 
-degrees of intimacy. It is with those to whom the 
general structure is something less than clear, if 
not an outright mystery. In our opinion, no mem- 
ber of this group need suffer with his condition 
for more than two hours. The organization and 
information issue—which this one is—is designed 
for him as well as for those who must refer to it 
constantly. He has only to spend the two hours 
~at a maximum-—with this issue to get a good 
understanding. of ALA’s general organizational 
structure. Once this chore is accomplished, he 
may go on to greater heights, as his interests di- 
rect—or go fishing. In either case, the grand de- 
sign should nevermore be a burden to his conver- 
sation in library circles. 

All of which brings us back to those librarians 
who, visiting headquarters, express surprise at the 
extent of ALA’s operations. It seems to us that 
knowledge of ALA’s general structure would obvi- 
ate such expressions. As a matter of fact, it should 
bring about expressions of surprise that so much 
is contained in so little. For example, a visitor 
might be surprised to learn that the pieces of mail 
received daily at headquarters average 1918, He 
might just as well be surprised that it isn’t twice 
as much. l 


. DECEMBER, 1953 


ALSO, AS THE COMPILING of an organization issue- 
involves much laborious work on the part of man 
people, we would like to give special thanks her 
to those responsible for various sections of this issue 
Mildred Batchelder, headquarters staff—Division’ 
Joint Committees; Cora M. Beatty, headquarters 
staff—Affiliated National Societies, Constitution — 
and Bylaws, Council and other National Library — 
Associations; Miriam Hornback, headquarters staff — 
--ALA Committees and Boards, ALA Headquarters _ 
Staff, ALA Joint Committees, ALA Officers and — 
ALA Representatives. Thanks are also due to — 
each division executive secretary and to chairmen ~ 
of ALA round tables for supplying material _ 

Oun NOVEMBER Issue on Intellectual Freedom 
had to suffer antholegy-wise by the omission of- 
many pertinent and usable selections. We expect 
any one of our readers would have chosen differ- - 
ently, but we hope all of them might agree on a 
piece that came to our attention after publication. 
It is James Thurber’s response to his award of the 
Ohioana Sesquicentennial Medal. He says: “As 
a matter of fact, comedy, in all its forms, including 
the rusty art of political satire, is used to surviving 
eras of stress and strain, even of fear and’ trem- 
bling, but it sickens in the weather of intimidation | 
and suppression, and such a sickness could infect 
a whole nation. The only rules comedy can toler- 
ate are those of taste, and the only limitations those 
of. libel. It should be as free and respected as 
Lincoln's humor or Churchill’s wit. It must not 
be mistaken for, or identified with, a man’s political 
views, or punished for his political past. It will 
not bear up long under mindless picketing. We 
must not have guilt by talent, or guilt by profes- 
sion. There has been so much banning cad bans 
ing and branding that timorous writers have begun 
to think ef writing as somehow akin to counter- 
feiting or forgery.” 
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leave it to 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
to lighten your task 


... with the most complete line 
of library supplies available 
from one specialized source. 





PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 


Quite a problem, isn’t it? To 
order the right supplies at the 
right time. Don’t let it interfere 
with your over-all efforts as an 
efficient librarian. 
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Drop the whole supply prob- PERIODICALS 
lem into the qualified lap of 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY COR- 
PORATION. For over thirty LIBRARY 
years we have been specialists FURNITURE 





in all the supply problems. . . 
all the supplies you need for 
your library. — 
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36 WEST 20TH ST., NEW YORK 11 
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The Executive Board of ALA met in Chicago, October 19-21, The major items of discussion and 
action are summarized below, m 


Committees, A special Sond tee: on Relations with Subscription Book Publishers was established 
with the following functions: i 


"To provide liaison with the Reference Book Section of the American Textbook Publishers ' 
Institute; to discuss common problems and ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate — 
information to other ALA committees and to the membership at large and to Tecommend 
action of the ALA Executive Board and Council." 


A special Joint ALA~Adult Education Association Committee was also established. This joint |. 
committee will ",..explore problems of mutual interest and relationships in the fields of lie 
brary service and adult education and,,.make recommendations to appropriate committees in the 
two associations," 


The Committee on Boards and Committees was requested to explore ways and. ‘means of combining bg 
functions of the ALA~LB&I Joint Committee with those of the ALA Bookbinding Committee. g 


Placement Service. A Report on : Placement prepared by the Subcommittee on Plagenent of the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration, was presented by Mrs, Gaunt and Miss Timmerman, The Report, — 
which offered detailed plans for five different types of placement | service, will be reviewed. dino 
a later issue of the ALA Bulletin, Accompanying the Report was an opinion. from ALAts legal — i 
counsel to the effect that ALA's tax exempt status might be endangered if any of its funds were 
put to this use, 


Midwinter Meeting 195). Acting upon recommendations from the membership. T the tines 
‘or Council meetings, these were scheduled for successive periods: February l, morning and — 
afternoon; February 5, morning. Executive Board Meetings were set for February a; afternoon a 
and evening; February 3, morning (with division representatives): February 5s afternoon, 





Annual Conferences, The Headquarters staff was instructed to further explore Miani Beach and 
Canada for conferences following ‘1955. E 


AIA Committee on Divisional. Relations, The chairman, Mr. Louis Nourse, met with the Board | to 
discuss the present views of the Committee which had just concluded a two-day meeting. 





< Divisions, A subvention of $10,577, from endowment capital, was granted to. the ALA Division of 
-Cataloging and Classification for a five-year program to begin not later than January l; 1955. © 
‘The total sum made available by the Board will be matched by the DCC, 





A subvention of $12,720, from endowment capital, was granted to the AIA Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People for a two-year program to begin no later than January 1, 1955, 


Budgets, Final approval was given to all budgets for 1953-54, Action taken included partial 
approval and implementation of a revised Headquarters salary scale and a capital withdrawal for 

a portion of the total expense of the Washington Office, Full details on the budgets will be 
given in the January Memo to Members, 


The Executive Board has approved by mail vote the acceptance of a grant of $75,000 from the 
Fund for Adult Education for the support of the ALA Office for Adult Education for the next 
five years, This is not a project grant, but provides support for an internal activity, 
November 16, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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* and there are millions! 


Hyd Clymer Popular MOTORBOOKS are 


Money Makers for Booksellers Everywhere ee 


1953 INDIANAPOLIS “500” OFFICIAL YEARBOOK 


This annual gives the complete story with all facts about 
the famous soo-mile race at Indianapolis Speedway. 112 
large pages with excellent photos of drivers and racing 
cars with technical details and specifications. 

$1.50, Deluxe Cloth-Bound $3.00 


FORD SPEED MANUAL 


Newly revised handbook for speed tuning of all Ford 
engines; M Six, A and B. Models, even Mercury and 
Lincoln. 128 pages with instructive how-to-do-it illustra- 


tions. . $2.00 
1953 CATALOG OF U.S. AUTOMOBILES 


A comprehensive pictorial review and a wonderful refer- 
ence book of every make and style of American stock 
cars production. 64 large pages with 240 excellent photos 
and specifications. Complete information even about such 
sports and experimental models as Chevrolet Corvette, 
Chrysler Special Coupe, Ford XL-s00, and others. 
Leatherette cover $1.50 





FLOYD CLYMER'S 
MOTOR SCRAPBOOK No. 7 


Floyd Clymer’s latest in the famous Scrapbook 
Series. Ullustrates and describes early American 
automobiles and motorcycles with hundreds of 
interesting illustrations, early advertisements, car- 
toons, etc. A real “must” for all antique car 
enthusiasts. $2.00, Deluxe Cloth-Bound $3.00 





SERVICE AND REPAIR MANUALS: 


These handbooks for different makes of cars 
are clearly written for the average owners 
with step-by-step instructions and with every 
part and details simply explained and des- 
cribed. 


FORD OWNER'S HANDBOOK 
Covers all models since 1932. 140 pages. 





information on free display 
racks and return policy. 


“Baw: A ignes EF INDIAHAPUI 8 


3 500 Mil E RACE 










WRITE TODAY for 









$1.50 
CHEVROLET OWNER'S HANDBOOK 
Covers all models since 1929. I40 pages. 
$1.50 
PLYMOUTH OWNER'S HANDBOOK 
Covers all Chrysler-built products. 152 
pages. $2.00 


OTHER BEST-SELLING TITLES: 
HOW TO HOP UP FORD & MERCURY V-8 


ENGINES $2.00 
HOW TO HOP UP CHEVROLET & GMC 
ENGINES $2.00 
SOUPING THE STOCK ENGINE $2.00 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF BOOKS RELATING TO 
AUTOMOBILES, MOTORCYCLES, MOTOR RACING AN D AMERICANA 


s4 FLOYD CLYMER PUBLICATIONS x$ 


1268 50O. ALVARADO ST. 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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— _ appeals for nomination suggestions. 
suggestions were received from 192 members, 


- election. 
© > given at the 1954 midwinter meeting in Chi- 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


-In submitting the following slate of candi- 
-dates to the Council of the ALA the 1953-54 
-Nominating Committee acknowledges its in- 


L -debtedness to the members of the association 


for their cooperation in replying to its several 
Written 


and a total of 823 different names were pro- 
aes as possible candidates. 

= A special word of appreciation is also due 
| the nominees themselves for the spirit in which 


A they have allowed their names to be submitted 


to the membership as candidates for the 1954 
The committees full report will be 


cago. 


The attention of the membership is called 


to Article HI, Section 2 (b) of the Bylaws which 


reads: 


- At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. 
The two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any offices shall be the official candi- 
dates placed on the official ballot. 


The membership is further referred to Ar- 
ticle HI, Section 3 (b) which reads: 


The Nominating Committee shall also include on 
- the official ballot other nominations filed with the 


a executive secretary by petition of any one hun- 


dred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 


A Constitutional Amendment has increased 
the term of the treasurer to four years. There- 
fore, no candidate for that office has been 
named. 


Nominations 
First VICE-PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 


John D. Henderson, county librarian, 
Los Angeles County Public Library, 
_ Los Angeles, Calif. 
John S. Richards, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash. 
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Sallie J, Farrell, field representative, Louisi- . 
ana State Library, Baton Rouge, La. : 
Lucile Nix, chief library consultant, St t 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1954-58: oe 
One person to be elected from each bracket T 
of two candidates, 


niente, EE tnesaanmensnnee en 


mene 


COUNCIL: 










_Jean C. Roos, supervisor, Youth De- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Ruth Warncke, librarian, Kent Count 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. mat 


Emerson Greenaway, director, 
Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 


Free s 


One person to be elected from each br ada 7 


of two candidates for term 1954-58. 


> areant Narre cence nn: i oot oe HH i: renaren: Meremaa 
prina ng, Tinea maaan tenements von peretan reana == prtnerrrceneneronnen saps hn, 













Walter Bin: librarian, State Li 
brary, Columbus, ‘Ohio : 
Roger H. M cDonough, director, Divi 
sion of the State Library, Archives: and 
History, State Department of Education 
Trenton, N.J. l 


Mrs. Lura Gibbons Currier, field rep- 
resentative, State Library Commission, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of — 
Libraries, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 


Jerome Cushman, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kan. 
ee Plain, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Aurora, Il, 


Mrs. Ruth G. Gagliardo, director, | 
Traveling Book Exhibits, State Teachers 
Association, Lawrence, Kan, _ | r 

Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian, © 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Tex. 
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| Libraries Division, 
Canada. = , 
Auguste-M. Morisset, O.M.L., oe 
sity librarian and director of the Library : ee 
School University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Ont- Canada | Thursday, February 4, 10:00 AM and 2:30 
° i PM, and Friday, February 5, 10:00 oa - 
Miss Lesley M. Heathcote, librarian, Executive Board will meet on Monday, Feb- 
State elec ea aa Mont. ruary l, at 2:30 PM and 8:30 PM, and 
Eileen Thornton, librarian, Vassar Friday, February ‘5, 2:30 PM. A meeting of 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. the Executive Board with division officers is 
: scheduled for Wednesday, February 3, 10:00 
= To fill a vacancy caused by the death of AM. , , 
Anne Farrington, for term aae 1956. One Rates at the Morrison Hotel for the meeting 
< person to be elected from following bracket of are as follows: 
“two candidates. Single rooms, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, 
2? l $7.50, $8.00, $10.00, and $12.00. 
Martha Manier Parks, regional library Double rooms with double bed, $9.00, 
consultant, State Library and Archives, $10.00, $10.50, $11.00, $11.50, $12.00, $14.00, 


n 


Sa 






| 
H 





Nashville, Tenn. and $16.00. | | 
Rose Vainstein, field representative, State Double rooms with twin beds, $11.50, 
Library, Sacramento, Calif. $12.00, $14.00, and $16.00, 







eae Suites, double bed, $18.00-$22.00; twin 
JALA NOMINATING Committee: Dorothy Eth- beds, $27.00-$47.00. 

lyn Cole, Walter H. Kaiser, Esther J. Piercy, All advance information available on meet- 
Maryan E. Reynolds, Ralph T. Esterquest, ings planned, will be carried in the January 
chairman. ALA Bulletin. 


Overdue Finds 


: < Literature—The study of Literature nourishes youth, entertains old age, adorns prosperity, 
: solaces adversity, is delightful at home, unobtrusive abroad, deserts us not by day or night—in 
journeying, nor in retirement. 








CICERO 
ree ; (quoted in: The Botanic Sentinal, Sept. 1835, 1:48) 
"Submitted by: David A. Kroniek, reference staff a 
med Forces Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 
















book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing; and written, not with the view of 
mmunication, but of permanence. The book of talk is printed only because its author 
nnot speak to thousands of people at once; if he could, he would—the volume is mere multipli- 
tion of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India; if you could, you would; you write 
- instead: that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, 
- not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The author has something to say which he perceives 
to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far as 
<he knows, no one else can say it. 





Joun Ruskin 
Bee l Sesame and Lilies 
Submitted by: Mary Elen Newman (retired 

librarian), Riverside, California 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should he between 50 and 250 words. Soarce must be stated in full. 

The staf of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

ais a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, HI 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


LIBRARIES IN CITIES with a population of 10,000 
or above have ‘received copies of the folder Li- 
brarians Can Help Youth in Trouble and a bibli- 
ography on juvenile delinquency. The offices of the 
Public Libraries Division and the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, which 
distributed the leaflets, are eager to receive news 
of ways in which libraries are helping in prevention 
and treatment programs in their local communities. 


WITH ANOTHER SESSION of Congress just around 
the corner we think the demonstration of civic 
responsibility put on by the members of ACRL 
should be publicized. With the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries ballot which was 
mailed last spring was included a mimeographed 
note asking members to express themselves to their 
Congressman on the several matters of library 
legislation, and the Library of Congress appropri- 
ation, then before Congress. In a few weeks one 
Congressional sub-committee member called the 
ALA Washington Office to report that he had re- 
ceived more than 200 letters from college li- 
brarians. Never underestimate the power of a 
librarian—male or female. 


Tue AssociaTion or College and Reference Li- 
brarians has long published in College and Re- 
search Libraries annual statistics of budgets, 
circulation, accessions, and salaries for about 500 
institutions, but no junior college libraries have 
been included in recent years. The two year 
institutions are publishing their own statistics in 
the current Junior College Libraries Newsletter. 
Next year the data will be included in College & 
Research Libraries. The figures cover a wide 
range of salary, budget and operational informa- 
tion. 


A TELEVISION WORKSHOP for community organ- 
ization personnel was conducted by the Council 
of National Organizations staff in cooperation with 
the staff of Channel 28, Educational Television 
Station, in Los Angeles in April, 1958. A very 
informative report is now available and should be 
valuable to libraries working with local educational 
channels. The title of the report is “Television, a 
New Community Resource,” Wells Publishing Co., 
Leonia, New Jersey, $1.00. 


Tue AASL nHeapguarters Office has recently 
been informed by Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School Ad- 
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ministrators, that for the first time there will be 
a Discussion Group on School Libraries at the 
1954 Annual Conference of AASA. Mrs. DeAngelo 
has been asked to submit suggestions for possible 
participants in the Discussion Group. Have you 
any questions you would like the Brass to consider? 
Mrs. Grace S. Dunkley, librarian, Roosevelt High 
School, Compton, California, is chairman of an 
AASL Committee on Book Selection in Defense of 
Liberty in Schools in a Democracy. This was one 
of four new AASL Committees established at the 
Los Angeles Conference. The others were a Com- 
mittee on Committees, Committee on International 
Relations, and an AASL Recruitment Committee. 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARIES for Children and 
Young People reports that the exhibit of 100 Chil- 
dren’s Self-Portraits assembled by the International 
Youth Library in Munich, Germany, is available for 
showings in the United States and Canada. Book- 
ings for it should be made through the American 
Federation of Arts, 1088 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, New York. DLCYP and its sections are taking 
a long term view of their activities, The division 
is evaluating priorities in its program and trying to 
describe what is a minimum acceptable program. 
The Children’s Library Association is seeking means 
for a national study of public library services to 
children and young people, and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians has a committee work- 
ing on standards for library services to young peo- 
ple. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL BOARD compiles a bi-annual 
report (March and November) of circulation sta- 
tistics from libraries with film lending services. 


‘The forms requesting these statistics will be mailed 


in November. If your library lends films and you 
have not been receiving the form will you please 
let us know so we may keep our list up-to-date. 
The completed statistics are returned to those li- 
braries which are listed in the compilation. 


CoLtumpra Universiry has prepared for its 1954 
Bicentennial a panel exhibit on the theme “Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 
The exhibit consists of 26 aluminum panels, 40 x 
40 inches, and is available for loan. They have 
also prepared a most attractive brochure picturing 
the panels with text by Mark Van Doren, which 
is for sale. For information write to Mr. Richard 
R. Powell, director of the Bicentennial, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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ALA Committee Recommendations 
Requested 


As the ALA membership knows, a major 
function of the president-elect is to serve as 
chairman of the Committee on Committee Ap- 
pointments, which has the responsibility of 
recommending to the Executive Board a slate 
of approximately three hundred candidates for 
appointment to the overall boards and commit- 
tees of the ALA. 

Because, in large measure, the success of 
the ALA depends upon the effective contribu- 
“tion of its committee members, the task of 
selection is vitally important but difficult in 
our organization with its large and diverse 
membership. To obtain able people, repre- 
sentative of various geographical areas and the 
. different interests of the profession, requires 
the advice and help of ALA members every- 
where. 

The membership is therefore urged to give 
thought to this need and to send suggestions 
for cornmittee assignments to the chairman 
or to any member of the Advisory Committee 
by March 16 (a famous deadline date easy to 
remember). Your assistance will be much ap- 





bro-dart 
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If YOU ARE NOT ALREADY ON OUR MAILING LIST Y 


m tl h a o o o iain eee nea ee a G A i g y a a GA A a e o A A a 


* JUST OFF THE PRESS ...a completely new, easy-to- 
use Catalog (No. 54) ... with an entire line of products 
for LIBRARIES and SCHOCLS, 


* Clearly indexed .. . illustratec with photographs. 


* Related products grouped together for easy ordering... 
each item accompanied by price list. 


* This catalog will help you learn more about our 
products ... products which actually save time, money 
and make your library more attractive to users. 


* CATALOGS ARE NOW IN THE MAIL. 


preciated. The members of the Advisory 
ommittee are: Harriet MacPherson, Mrs. 
Alice Brooks McGuire, Dorothy Charles, Mary 
Catherine Baker, Marian C. Young, Donald E. 

Strout, Jack Spear, and Frances Rose. 
L. Quincy Mumford, chairman 


Dutton-Macrae Award for 
Advanced Study 


Information about the $1000 E. P. Dutton- 
John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in 
the Field of Library Work with Children and 
Young People, and application forms may 
now be obtained from the chairman of the 
ALA Committee on this award, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, The New York Publie Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York, Open to all librarians concerned with 


children and young people through public, 


school and special libraries. Deadline for ap- 
plying March 15, 1954. 


CORRECTION: In the classified ad section of 
the November issue page 504 Pittsfield is 
incorrectly listed as Puttsfield. 












LIBRARY SERVICE: DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES ` 


66 E. Alpine Street E 
Newark 5, N. J.” 
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Latest News about 


New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 





Have you seen IBM’s new brochure on circula- 
tion control for librariesP It’s a simplified pro- 
cedure for the record keeping connected with the 
loan of books. Book cards are not required, and 
overdues are determined by machine. You can 
see what it’s all about by writing to International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York City 22. 

IF YOUR LIBRARY is musty or too “bookish,” or if 
unpleasant odors are a matter of concern, you may 
be interested in “Klenz-Aire,” an electronic ozone 
deodorizer that is engineered to destroy all odors. 
It isn’t a matter to take up at a special board 
meeting, either. “Klenz-Aire” can be had for as 
little as $6.95 (1000 cubic feet); $12.95 will de- 
odorize up to 8000 cubic feet. Write to General 
Manufacturing and Distributing Co., Quincy, Mich. 

OPERATOR FATIGUE is often the cause of a 
drop in production during 
the last hour of the day. 
According to Remington 
Rand, Inc., this fatigue 
can be greatly reduced 
by their scientifically 
designed office chairs. 
Folder FF-139 will give 
you full particulars, 
Write to Remington Rand, 
Inc., 815 Fourth Ave, 
New York City 10. 

EARPHONE PHONO- 
GRAPHS permit audition 
in locations where a loud- 
speaker would be objec- 
tionable. MP Engineer- 
ing Company has de- 
signed phonographs with unusually sturdy and 
large component parts, capable of withstanding 
continuity of service. They can also provide library 
tables with built-in sound equipment. Write to 
MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 8, Conn. 

MICROCARD READERS that are completely portable 
and very practical from the point of view of desk 
space used are offered by The Microcard Corp. 
They represent the latest optical design in con- 
junction with a positive knob-activated card mov- 
ing mechanism. This reader features increased 
screen brilliancy without eyestrain and thermally 
dissipated heat. For more information, write to 
Microcard Corp., Box 314A, La Crosse, Wis. 

TitteD TAB GUIDES with Gaylord printed guide 
headings will improve the appearance of your card 
catalog. In addition, you save typing expense, and 
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improve legibility and appearance. From 65¢ for 
250 school library headings to $7.50 for 5,400 
public library headings. Order from Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., or Stockton, Calif, 

MAGNIFIER GLASSES in new rectangular shape, 
varying in size from 8 to 12 inches are inexpensive 
enough that they can be freely loaned in the 
reference department. Magnification is 2X and 
the glasses are self focusing because they rest 
directly on the reading matter. These magnifiers 
are ideal where small print is a problem. Write 
to J. B. Sebrell Corp., 300 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles 13. 

MAGAZINE RACKS in a distinctively different 
styling marks the debut of Library Products, Inc., 
in the equipment field. The racks are small enough 
to be practical for virtually any location. You can 
get more information from Library Products, Inc., 
Sturgis, Mich. 

INCREASED SERVICES sometimes present a prob- 
lem which has no actual relationship to service 
contemplated. Equipment, such as desks, chairs, 
files, etc., may be needed for a trial period, or for 
the entire length of a special project. Under 
these circumstances, the purchase of furnishings 
may be the one detracting factor. If that is the 
case, look into the Globe Wernicke lease plan. 
A typical example, a desk, can be used in your 
library somewhat in this manner: You would 
lease a new, modern desk at about % of its list 
price for the first year. The second year, the 
lease of the desk would cost you about % of its 
list price; the third, about 4% of its list price. Rental 
for the following years would be at the rate of 
only 3% of the list price. The desk could be 
used in your library for about 8 years before the 
full purchase had been paid. See your Globe- 
Wernicke outlet for more information. 

BOOKMOBILE USERS will be interested in a new 
16-page illustrated booklet listing features of con- 
struction and design of interest to owners, drivers 
and maintenance. The brochure tells of ad- 
vantages of hi-tensile steel in truck bodies to reduce 
dead weight, increase strength and inhabit cor- 
rosion. Write to Boyertown Auto Body Works, 
Dept. 361, Boyertown, Pa. 

NOISELESS WALKING is an advantage of a new 
low-cost, plastic-surfaced sponge rubber aisle run- 
ner available in dark green, brown, red, and gray. 
Its ease of cleaning and added comfort are es- 
pecially desirable features. Write to Fremont 
Rubber Co., Fremont, Ohio, and ask about. in- 
formation on Frestep. 
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RECÒRD CORPORATION ` i O AMERICA 


Dear Librarian.: 





Budget Records, by special arrangenent with the Record 
Corporation of America, is offering to budget-wise in- 
stitutions of learning, the superb fidelity ALLEGRO and 
ROYALE labels at large savings. 


The Record Corporation of America, recently emerging 
as leader in the classical and light concert music field, 
offers practically a complete selection of opera, ballet, 
concerto, symphony, orchestral, choral, musical comedy, 
etc., from the Gothic period to the present. 


Performed by Europe’s great artists and orchestras these 
records are recorded in the original on high-fidelity | 
magnetic tape. These, in turn, are transferred on high 
quality long-lasting vinylite material. 


These selections are designed to suit the listening 
pleasure of people of all ages . . . and are especially 
valuable for exposing the younger children to the unique 
experiences provided only by fine music. 


Mail the coupon today, if you have not received our 
catalogues and special library prices. 





BUDGET RECORDS, 10th & Walnut Streets, Afentown, Pa. 
Piease send me Free A/fegha = ROYALE Catabgues 
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Retarded Readers 
UN Library 
Library Week 





WHAT MAKES a good board member? The 
Michigan State Library has one answer (see “From 
One Trustee to Another”) and the Community 
Chests and Councils of America has another. (See 
p- 277 of Recreation for October.) Both will give 
you sound ideas. 

CATALOGERS WILL BE interested in reading The 
Duality Concept in Subject Analysis, by Jack 
C. Morris, chief librarian at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory. This is a very thorough study, 
which includes a discussion of coordinate or 
“uniterm” indexing. 

“FILM news” for September includes a selected 
list by Virginia Beard on “The Film Reference 
Shelf in Public Libraries.” (Mimeographed copies 
available from the Headquarters Library.) 

A USEFUL DIRECTORY, recently issued by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library is Where to Buy 
2" X 2” Slides, which is arranged by subject and 
includes a list of slide sources. 

“LET'S HAVE A BOOK BAZAAR” is available in a 
revised edition from Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave, New York 10. Incidentally, 
Robert Osborn’s drawings in The Wonderful 
World of Books are included. 

Howard SAMUELSON of the Salinas, Calif. Public 
Library prepared for distribution at the ALA 
Conference in L.A., 100 Items that make Library 
News. These are practical notes on a variety of 
publicity items. Now available for 20 cents 
(quantity orders cheaper) from Library Publicity 
Clippings, 148 W. Limestone St., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY frequently has 
requests for books for slow readers. Annotated 
Bibliography of Lists of Books for Retarded 
Readers, compiled by Felice Mignella, librarian, 
Prescott Junior High School Library, Prescott, 
Arizona, is going to be useful for us. Perhaps it 
will be for you, too. 

CHOOSING NEWSPAPERS for microfilming can be 
a problem for large libraries. Selected List of 
United States Newspapers, recommended for pres- 
ervation by the ALA Committee on Cooperative 
Microfilm Projects, should be a useful tool. Avail- 
able from the Library of Congress, Union Catalog 
Division, which did the editing. 

PERHAPS YOU HAVE read about the “booketerias” 
which are now a part of the Nashville Public 
Library. Robert Alvarez, the director, has avail- 
able a leaflet explaining the service. Other 
attractive folders about the services of indvidual 
libraries have come from the Des Moines Public, 
Colorado A & M, Detroit Public, Beloit College, 
and Ridgewood, N.J. Public. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 
Headquarters Librarian 


ALA’s Cart Muram has written an interesting 
description of “The United Nations Library” in 
the October issue of the Library Quarterly. 

Book SELECTION in special fields often presents 
a problem. A list of “Selected Periodicals on 
Psychoanalysis and Related Medical Fields for the 
General Medical Library,” appearing in the Octo- 
ber issue of Hospital Book Guide will be useful for 
choosing material in this field. 

“Man’s Ricur TO KNOWLEDGE AND THE FREE 
Use THEREOF,” written by Mark Van Doren, is the 
title of an attractive pamphlet published by Colum- 
bia University on the occasion of its Bicentennial, 
1754-1954. 

INDIANA Is ONE Of the states which observes 
a Library Week. Stillman K. Taylor describes 
four types of activity that can be used in “Gary 
Observes Library Week” in Library Occurrent 
(published by the Indiana State Library) for 
September. 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL sponsored a con- 
ference and exhibit last Spring in New York on 
“Reading in the Family.” The Wilson Library 
Bulletin for October contains four of the papers 
presented at the meeting. 

COPIES OF THE Summary of Proceedings of the 
7th Annual Conference of the American Theologi- 
cal Library Association are now available for $1.00 
from the Secretary, Esther D. George, Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 

“LiBRARY TRENDS” for October is on the subject 
of Cataloging and Classification, with Maurice 
Tauber as guest editor. A corps of authorities 
in the field have written on subjects that will 
interest many librarians. 

FiLM LIBRARIANS will be interested in the new 
publication of the Film Council of America (600 
Davis St, Evanston, HL), called Rushes. You 
will want to be placed on the mailing list to receive 
the biweekly copies as they contain much that will 
help you. 

THE LATEST STATE library association to publish 
a history is Kansas. This pamphlet with a distinc- 
tive cover, is called The Kansas Library Associa- 
tion, and has been written by Floyd B. Streeter. 

“THe Grane TeacHEer” for November contains 
several articles on school libraries, including a 
playlet for book week. The guest editorial “A 
Librarian Gives Thanks” has been written by Agnes 
C. Grogan, teacher-librarian at the Bennett School 
in Chicago. To quote from this piece, “It isn’t 
Thanksgiving, but just the same I’m taking time 
out tonight to count my blessings as a school 
librarian.” Perhaps we too can count our blessings 
as librarians. 
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Important Books For Your Readers 


nomon and Yamsey Loggers 
by Carl Lange 


Safer Smoking 


Br Clarence Wiiliam Lieb, M. D. 
$2.50 


f ta What every smoker should 
o SAknow about himself, his 
eee ealth and his habits. Writ- 
ten by the former research 
„advisor for a major tobacca 
= company, this book links-un- 
i controlled smoking with 
many major ailments. Dr. Lieb tells 
how to reduce the ill effects of tobacco 
without giving up smoking. Excerpts 
from “Safer Smoking” appear in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest. 


$3.50 


A story about a fabulous in- 
dustry in the great North- 
west. Carl Lange has writ- 
ten of a logging camp in the 
rugged days of the late 
1920’s, when new develop- 
— ments—cars, radios, ‘““Wom- 
en’—were beginning to soften the old 
way of life. A former lumberjack, he 
tells what happens when the city-bred 
wife of the camp boss tries to institute 
her ideas of sccial improvement. 








Fre Ge ee ate we een ee eee ee eee ee ee ee e ee eee fe ee et! 
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Mor’s New Land 
ary by Lillian M. Gamble 


$3.00 


“A collection of charming 
reminiscences from a Min- 
nesota childhood. Mor, the 
Norwegian immigrant 
mcther, is the central char- 
acter whose fascinating 
stcries of times gone by also 
add to the attraction of the book.” The 
American-Scandinavian Review. “En- 
lightened reading...of family customs, 
pranks and ch:ldhood experiences...25 
years ago.” Ceder Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 


The Doctor’s Wyoming Children 


Woods Hocker Manley 
$3.50 


«t Vividly portrays the growth 
+ of Wyoming from adven- 
ituresome territory to ma- 
jestic state. Dr. William 
Arthur Hocker, the central 
‘figure, is the author’s father. 
His career as a frontier 
physician gives a thrilling picture of the 
people who helped develop the state. 
Woods Hocker Manley, who shared the 
perils of pioneer days, relates them in 
a colorful narrative. 
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REGULAR LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


exPosition Press 





386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y, 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


% 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Wanted 


One copy each Education Sept. & Nov. 1949 
Industrial Arts & Voc. Education Jan. 1948 Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology March 1945 Parents’ 
Dec. 1948, Order Department, U. of Florida Li- 
brary, Gainesville, Fla. 


Positions Wanted 


WOMAN —progressive, experienced cataloger 
and music librarian in university and public li- 
braries prefers position in eastern part of the 
country. No L.S. degree, but fine training and 
several years experience. Excellent references. 
B 585. 

LIBRARIAN, young woman, A.B., B.S. in L.S. 
experience acquisitions, desires position acquisi- 
tions, serials in college, university, special library, 
East. Some work with publications. B 586. 
` EXPERT Cataloger in religion, woman, wishes 
opportunity to reclassify your Religion section. 
9 yrs. in university library using L.C.; 12 yrs. in 
large theological library. Languages. Excellent 
recommendations. Available Sept. 1954. B 589. 


Positions Open 


PROFESSIONAL Librarian (woman) to take 
charge of adult service and of reference work in 
community 45 minutes from New York City. 
Salary from $8800, depending on education, ex- 
perience. N.Y. State Professional certificate re- 
quired. N.Y. State Retirement System; 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. B 574. ; ' 

HEAD, Reference Department in large southern 
public library. A. B. and L.S. degrees, long ex- 
perience in reference work, administrative ability 
and experience to handle general reference dpart- 
ment and business and industry division. Staf of 

#% professional librarians, 1 clerical. Salary begins 
$4260, annual increases until maximum of $4886 
reached. Liberal retirement, group life and 
hospital insurance; 40 hours, 5 day week; 12 days 
annual sickleave cumulative to 60 working days. 
Address: Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 

PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without order 
experience. Salary dependent upon qualifications, 
ability and training. B 578. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month gia publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 


send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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WANTED: General Assistant—some reference 
and children’s work. Degree required. No ex- 
perience necessary. 40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement. Beginning salary $3200. 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library. 

ASSISTANT Librarian, medium size midwest 
public library. Library degree plus supervisory 
experience. Beginning salary $4565. 4 weeks 
vacation, retirement, sick leave. B 588. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding under- 
graduate college library of 55,000 volumes. L.S. 
degree required. Some experience cataloging 
preferable. Starting salary $3250. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

CLEVELAND Public Library: Assistant posi- 
tions in History Division, Hospital Division, branch 
libraries and high school libraries. Beginning 
salary $3540 to $4020 depending on experience. 
Annual increments. Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

BUSINESS Representative, to work outside the 
library. Beginning salary $38700-4300. Good 
working conditions (4 weeks’ vacation). Degrees in 
business administration and librarianship desired. 
Apply: Public Library, Evansville 8, Indiana. 

CATALOGER—County Library System in Cen- 
tral California. Salary range $314-392 depending 
upon experience. For further information write 
County -Librarian, Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, California. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian-Driver. $3200, 5-day 
week, month vacation, sick leave. Library degree. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

HEAD Librarian for town of 11,000, % hour from 
New York City. Library school graduate preferred. 
Experience essential. Salary depends on qualifi- 
cations. Free Public Library, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey. 

1ST ASSISTANT to Children’s Librarian in 
pleasant suburb, 35 min. from N.Y. City. Starting 
salary $3500, possible maximum $4840. 88 hour 
week, 4 week’s vacation. 5th year L.S. degree re- 
quired. Box No. B 588. 

HEAD of Children’s Work. Salary range $4,080 
to $4,728. . Salary depends on experience. Re- 
tirement, one month’s vacation. For details write 
to Isabelle B. Hurlbutt, Librarian, The Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 50 minutes from New 
York City on Long Island Sound. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian to head small public 
library in friendly growing community, 1% hrs. 
from New York and Philadelphia. Starting Dec. 
15th if possible, salary $3500 to start. Unusually 
beautiful colonial building and excellent working 
conditions. Apply to Mrs. John R. Woodward, 
Pres. Board of Trustees, 23 Maiden Lane, Toms 
River, N.J. 

WANTED—May 1, 1954. Head Librarian, 
Children’s Department, with degree in library sci- 
ence, experience, wide knowledge of children’s 
literature, imagination, executive and administra- 
tive ability. Salary $3,800-$4,400. Send applica- 
tion with references to Secretary, Victoria Public 
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Library Board, Victoria, B., C, before February 1, 
1954, 

LIBRARY Director: For industrial city of Ham- 
tramck in Michigan. Accredited library school 
graduate with administrative experience. Salary 
range $5511-$5871, less 5% for Michigan Municipal 
Employees’ Retirement System. Starting salary 
depending on <raining and experience. Civil Serv- 
ice appointment to be made from eligible list 
established by Review Board. Month’s vacation, 
40 hour week, sick benefits, retirement program. 
For further information, job data sheets and ap- 
plications, address Personnel Director, Hamtramck 
Civil Service Commission, 3201 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 

EXPERIENCED, live-wire librarian for Serials, 
Documents, Binding, Reference, and/or Library 
Instruction. Opportunity to grow with rapidly 
expanding new library (65,000 vols., 26 staff, 3,800 
students), Begin at $3900 and rank of Instructor. 
Good increments for right individual. 87% hrs. 
wk., 31 Cays vac., excel. retirement plan. No night 
or week-end work. Full-time clerical assistant. 
Give details of background and experience. Ap- 
plication blanks sent to best qualified. U. of Illinois 
Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Chicago 
11, IL. 

YOUNG People’s Assistant in The Booklist at 
ALA Hdgts. Read, evaluate and annotate adult 
and teen-age books for young people. Required: 
college and L.S. degrees; experience in a public 
and/or high school library; knowledge of books 
for young people; ability to write annotations. 
5 day week; salary $4236. Write: Editor, The 
Booklist, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL 


PROMOTION PIPS 


Aerosol snows, in white and many colors offer 
an opportunity for “different” window displays in 
branch and public libraries. In fluorescent colors, 
this sprav snow glows with a three-dimensional 
radiance under black light, or gives richer colors 
under ordinary light. 

Widest use for the spray-it-on snow is in stim- 
ulating snow flekes on either the Christmas tree or 
on holly wreaths. It is equally effective in creat- 
ing country setting for a model train layout—for 
example, use white to cover the hills, green for 
lowlands or pines, and other colors for vegetation 
or roof-tops of miniature buildings. 

A Christmas żree in your library window creates 
an eye-catching scene covered with spray-it-on 
snow, with decorated Christmas packages at the 
base of the tree. Spray solorer snow on the 
packages too. 

New fluffing materials used by some of the 
major manufacturers this year make a can of the 
artificial snow go twice as far as last year. Prac- 
tically all of the current season’s snows also show 
better adhesion, yet are more easily removed at 
the end of the holiday. 
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Headquarters Office for OCC 


The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association kas granted the subvention 
requested by the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification for the purpose of establishing 
a headquarters office for the division. 

It is hoped that an appointment to the post 
of executive secretazy can be made as promptly 
as possible. The division is anxious to secure 
the names of potential candidates for the 
position. They skould be people with ex- 
perience in the field of the division’s interests 
and should have the maturity and judgment 
to assume responsibility, plan programs and 
projects, and supervise the work of imple- 
menting these programs on a broad basis. 
The position will be in Grade 13, with a 
beginning salary of $6590. 

Applications for the position and suggestions 
for possible candidetes are solicited. Applica- 
tions should include full information concern- 
ing age, education, and experience, and the 
names of references. They may be sent to 
Edwin B. Colburn, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


PLASTIC LETTERS 
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LIBRARY AND SCHOOL 
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ALA OFFICERS, 1953-54 


President 

Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass. 

President-Elect and First Vice-President 

L. Quincy Mumford, Public Library, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio 

Second Vice-President 

Laura Katherine Martin, Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Retiring President 

Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois Li- 
brary and Library School, -Urbana 

Treasurer 

Raymona C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio (1956) 

Executive Board 
The president, vice-president, retiring president, 

treasurer and eight other members as follows: 

Terms expiring 1954: 


Thomas Porro, Porro Laboratories, 718 Medical 
Arts Building, Tacoma 2, Wash. 

Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Terms expiring 1955: 


Donald Coney, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

sarki W. Sandoe, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; 


Terms expiring 1956: 

Mae Graham, Supervisor of School and Children’s 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, State De- 
partment of Educetion, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Eugene H. Wilson, University of Colorado Li- 
braries, Boulder, Colo. 


Terms expiring 1957: 


Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Library, 
Albany 1, N.Y. 

Raynard Coe Swank, Stanford University Library, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Trustees of the Endowrrent Funds 


Edwin C. Austin, Chicago, Ill. (1956) 
Howell W. Murray, Chicago, Ill. (1954) 
Guy E. Reed, Chicage, Ill. (1955) 


ALA HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office of the Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, Executive Secretary; Mrs, Grace 
T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary; 
Mrs. Miriam L. Hornback, Secretary to Mr. 
Clift; Len Arnold, Public Relations Consultant; 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Special Assistant to the 
Executive Secretary on Special Membership 

‘ Promotion 


Administrative Services Department 
Leo M. Weins, Comptroller and Chief; LeRoy J. 
Gaeriner, Chief Accountant 


Adult Education, Office of 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Director; Violet Myer, 


Assistant to the Director 


ALA Washington Office 


Julia D. Bennett, Director, Hotel Congressional, 
300 New Jersey Avenue, SE, Washington 3. D.C. 


American Association of School Libraries 
Mrs. Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo, Executive Sec- 
retary 
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American Heritage Project 


Margaret E. Monroe, Director; R. E. Dooley, Di- 
rector of Training; Leonard Freedman, Assistant 
to the Training Director; Hannah Hunt, Young 
Adult Specialist; Patricia M. Kenny, Assistant in 
charge of Program Planning 

Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 


Bulletin 

Ransom L. Richardscn, Editor; Mari Sabusawa, 
Assistant Editor; A. L. Remley, Advertising and 
Business Manager 

Office of Education for Librarianship 

Anita M. Hostetter, Chief and Secretary to the 
Board of Education Zor Librarianship 

Library 

Helen Thornton Geer, Librarian; Shirley L. Kohn, 
Assistant to the Librarian 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 

Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 
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Membership Services Department 
Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
Office of Personnel Administration 


Hazel B. Timmerman, Chief and Executive As- 
sistant to the Board on Personnel Administration 


Public Libraries Division 


S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 


Publishing Department 
Mrs. Pauline J. Love, Chief and Secretary to the 


Editorial Committee; Samray Smith, Editor of 
Publications; Mrs. Lolajean Dennis, Production 
Manager, Earle R. Steinmetz, Sales and Ad- 
veitising Assistant; Beryl Hoyt, Assistant to the 
Chief; Chase Dane, Assistant to the Chief 


Book List 


Edna V. Vanek, Editor; Helen E. Kinsey, Assistant 
in Charge of Children’s Books; Mrs. Irene 
Gullette, Assistant in Charge of Young People’s 
Books; Eloise Lightfoot, Assistant; Charles F. 
Moritz, Assistant; Mrs. Julia Pavloff, Assistant 


COUNCIL OF THE AMERIGAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 1953-94 


The year following a name is the date of ex- 
piration of term of office. The Council year is the 
conference year. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


Ayrault, Margaret Webster, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget Library, Washington 25, D.C. (1954) 
Bontemps, Arna, Fisk University Library, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. (1957) 

Charles, Dorothy, 240 E. Palisade Ave., Engle- 
wood, N.J. (1955) 

Clapp, Verner W., Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (1955) 

Cromwell, Frederick, American Embassy, Madrid, 
Spain (1956) 

Crouch, Richard E., Public Library and Art 
Museum, London, Ont. (1957) 

Dafoe, Elizabeth, University of Manitoba Library, 
Winnipeg, Man. (1954) 

Galvin, Hoyt, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C. 
{1955) 

Gscheidle, Gertrude E., Public Library, Chicago, 
TH. (1957) 

Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H., Naval Libraries, U.S. De- 
partment of the Navy, Washington, D.C. (1957) 

Lee, Mrs Mollie Huston, Harrison Publie Library, 
Raleigh, N.C. (1954) 

Lefevre, Alice Louise, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo (1956) i 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 (1955) 

Parsons, Arthur H., Jr., Public Library, Omaha, 
Neb. (1957) 

Place, Mrs. Lois T., School Libraries, Board of 
Education, 467 Hancock, Detroit, Mich. (1957) 

Powell, Benjamin Edward, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, N.C. (1954) 

Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae, 4627 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 15, Tl. (1955) 

Rowe, Howard M.,- Humboldt County Free Li- 
brary, Eureka, Calif. (1956) 

Russell, Harold G., University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis (1954) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) 
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Sing, Marjorie Bruce, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C. (1956) 

Smith, Sidney Butler, University of Vermont Li- 
braries, Burlington (1956) i 

Tyler, Mrs, Ruth Vine, Salt Lake County Free 
Public Library, Midvale, Utah (1954) 


Elected by Chapters 


State, provincial and territorial chapters shall 
elect one Councilor for each 300 ALA members 
or fraction thereof. A regional chapter may elect 
one Councilor for each 600 ALA members or 
fraction thereof in case chapter representation is 
not taken through the state or provincial associa- 
tions of the region. 


Alabama Library Association: 

Green, Mrs. Lois R., State Public Library Service 
Division, Montgomery, Ala. (1957) 

Arizona Library Association: 

James, Gertrude, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix (1955) 

Arkansas Library Association: 

Neal, Mrs. Frances P., State Library Commission, 
Little Rock, Ark. (1957) 

British Columbia Library Association: 


Harlow, Neal, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Vancouver (1956) 


A 


California Library Association: 
Drake, Dorothy, City Library, Sacramento, Calif. 


(1957) 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, U.C.L.A. Library, Los 
Angeles (1954) 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma R., State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1955) 


California School Library Association: 


Williams, Elizabeth O., Board of Education, 1205 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles (1956) 


Colorado Library Association: 
Eastlick, John, Public Library, Denver (1955) 
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Connecticut Library Association: 


Thompson, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
New Haven (1957) 


Delaware Library Association: 


Burns, Marjorie E., 609 Silverside Road, Wilming- 
ton (1957) 


District of Columbia Library Association: 


Kortendick, Rev. James J., Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America (1954) 
Morsch, Lucile M., Library of Congress (1956) 


Florida Library Association: 

Marron, Joseph F., Free Public Library, Jackson- 
ville (1955) 

Florida State Library Association: 


Anderson, Mrs. Gladys P., State A.&M. College 
Library, Tallahassee, Fla. (1956) 


Georgia Library Association: 
Nix, Lucile, 92 Mitchell St., S.W., Atlanta 3 (1955) 


Hawaii Library Association: 


Jackson, Mrs. Mabel K., Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu (1954) 


Idaho Library Association: 


Oboler, Eli M. State College Library, Pocatello 
(1955) 


Illinois Association of School Librarians:, 


Illinois Library Association: 


Esterquest, Ralph T., Midwinter Inter-Library 
Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
(1956) 

Hargrave, Victoria E., McMurray College Library, 
Jacksonville (1955) 

Sinif, Helen J., Public Library, Wilmette, IH. 
(1957) 


Indiana Library Association: 
Bard, Mrs. Harriet E., Morrisson-Reeves Library, 
Richmond (1656) 


Indiana Library Trustees Association: 


Indiana School Librarians’ Association: 

Baker, Maysel, Department of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington (1956) 

Iowa Library Association: 

Butler, Florence W., Public Library, Sioux City, 
Iowa (1957) 

Kansas Library Association: 

Moses, Horace, Public Library, Topeka, Kan. 
(1954) 


Kentucky Library Association: 
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Louisiana Library Association: 


` Farrell, Sallie J., State Library, Box 181, Baton 


Rouge 1 (1955) 

Morton, Mrs. Florrirell F., Library School, Uni- 
versity of Louisiama, University Station, Baton 
Rouge (1956) 


Maine Library Association: 


Libbey, F. Elizabeth, Colby College Library, 
Waterville (1954) 


Maritime Library Association: 


Hart, Mrs. Patricia W., Free Public Library, St. 
John, N. B., Canada (1954) 


Maryland Library Association: 

Huber, Mary L., 21E E. Biddle St., Baltimore 2 
(1955) 

Schilpp, Emily C., Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary, Baltimore 18 (1955) 


Massachusetts Library Association: 


Herrick, Mary Darrah, College of Liberal Arts Li- 
brary, Boston University, Boston (1954) 

Humphrey, John Ames, City Library Association, 
Springfield (1954) 


Michigan Library Association: 

Ferguson, Eleanor, Public Library, Dearborn 
(1956) 

Hiatt, Dorothy E., Macomb County Library, Mt. 
Clemens (1957) . 

Lorenz, John, Michigan State Library, Lansing 
(1955) 


Minnesota Library Association: 


Watkins, David, College of St. Thomas Library, 
St. Paul (1954) 


Mississippi Library Ascociation: 
Jenkins, Anona, Publie Library, Clarksdale, Miss. 
(1957) 


Missouri Library Association: 

Miller, Helen M., Free Public Library and Cole 
County Library, Jefferson City, Mo. (1954) 

Parker, Ralph H., University of Missouri Libraries, 
Columbia, Mo. (1957) 


Montana Library Association: 


Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary, Billings, Mont. (1957) 


Nebraska Library Association: 


Smith, Mrs. Ellen D., Carnegie Library, Hastings 
(1954) 

Nevada Library Association: 

Hill, James J., University of Nevada Library, Reno 
(1954) 

New Hampshire Library Association: 


Anderson, Charlotte K.. Hamilton Smith Library, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham (1954 
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New Jersey Library Association: 

McDonough, Roger, State Library, Archives & 
History, Trenton, N.J. (1957) 

Maihl, Viola R., Free Public Library, Linden (1955) 


New Mexico Library Association: 


Peck, Mrs. Irene S., State Library Extension Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe (1955) 


New York Library Association: 


Cashman, Helen M., Charlotte High School, Roch- 
ester (1956) 

Clark, Mrs. Phyllis F., Public Library, Ogdensburg 
(1955) 

Rounds, Joseph B., Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo (1955) 


North Carolina Library Association: 


Wilson, Jane B., 822 3rd St., Durham (1955) 
*Alternate: Earle, Antoinette, Davidson County 
Library, Lexington. 


North Carolina Negro Library Association: 


Wright, Mrs. Nell, Carnegie Library, Winston- 
Salem (1954) 


North Dakota Library Association: 


Byrnes, Mrs, Hazel Webster, State Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck (1954) 


Ohio Library Association: 

Collins, Will, Public Library, Columbus (1955) 

Fisher, Ilo D., Wittenberg College Library, Spring- 
field (1957) 

Franklin, Robert D., Public Library, Toledo (1957) 

Nicholson, John, Kent State University, Kent 
(1956) 


Ohio Association of School Librarians: 


Boomershine, Reba, Roosevelt High School Li- 
brary, 8rd & Mathison Sts., Dayton 7 (1955) 


Oklahoma Library Association: 

Hudson, Ralph, State Library, Oklahoma City 
(1956) 

Ontario Library Association: 

Shepley, Gladys, Carnegie Library, Windsor, Ont. 
(1954) 

Oregon Library Association: 

Ebert, Eloise, Oregon State Library, Salem (1957) 

Pennsylvania Library Association: 

Greenaway, Emerson, Free Library, Philadelphia 
(1956) 

Quebec Library Association: 


Rhode Island Library Association: 

Allen, Francis P., Rhode Island State College Li- 
brary, Kingston (1957) 

South Carolina Library Association: 


Walker, Estellene P., State Library Board, 1001 
Main St., Columbia, S.C, (1956) 
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South Dakota Library Association: 


Smith, Marjorie, Free Publie Library, Rapid City 
(1954) 


Tennessee Library Association: 


Wash, Mrs. Melba Wilson, Box 543, University 
of Tennessee Junior College, Martin (1954) 


Texas Library Association: 


Gibson, Thomas J., 3rd, State Library, Austin, 
Tex. (1955) 

Raley, Mrs. Lucile W., Waco Public Schools, P.O. 
Drawer 27, Waco (1955) 


Utah Library Association: 


Gibson, Mrs. Helen Parker, Davis County Library, 
Kaysville, Utah (1957) 


Vermont Library Association: 


Randolph, Dorothy, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, Montpelier (1957) 


Virginia Library Association: 


Hummel, Ray O., Jr, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond (1954) 


Washington Library Association: 


Alvord, Dorothy, King County Public Library, 
906-8 Fourth Ave., Seattle (1955) 


West Virginia Library Association: 


Beheymer, E. Hugh, Bethany College Library, 
Bethany, W.Va. (1955) 


Wisconsin Library Association: 


Schuette, Sybil, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay (1956) 


Wyoming Library Association: 


Elected by Divisions 


Divisions shall elect one Councilor for the first 50 
members or less and one additional Councilor for 
each 250 members in excess of 50. 


American Association of School Librarians 


Anderson, Hazelle M., Oak Park Elementary 
Schools, Administration Building, 122 Forest 
Aven Oak Park, Ill. (1955) 

DeGrummond, Mrs. Lena Y., State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La. (1957) 

Evans, Lyle E., Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, Legislative Building, Regina, Sask., Canada 
(1957) 

Fetterman, Lois, Library and Textbook Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 

Hickman, Lois G., Greeley High School, 1515 14th 
Avenue, Greeley, Colo. (1956) 

Leavitt, Dora M., Cleveland Junior-Senior High 
School, 15th S. & E. Lucile, Seattle 8, Wash. 
(1954) 
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O’Melia, Pauline, School of Library Training and 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(1956) 

Preston, Ellinor, Richmond Public Schools, 407 N. 
12th Street, Richmond 19, Va. (1955) 

Ridings, Mary C., Wilmington High School Li- 
brary, Delaware Avenue and Monroe St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (1955) 

Robinson, Mrs. Carrie C., State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. (1957) 

Robinson, Evelyn, School Libraries and Work with 
Children and Young People, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, Department of Education, 200 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. (1956) 

Schofield, Edward T., Board of Education, 31 
Green Street, Newark 2, N.J. (1954) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Adams, Charles M., Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Greensboro 
(1956) i 

Armstrong, Clifford R., State College Libraries, 
Pullman, Wash. (1957) 

Barton, Mary N., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (1954) 

Branscomb, Lewis C., Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus (1957) 

Coney, Donald, University of California Library, 
Berkeley (1954) 

Craft, Irene L., Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis (1957) 

Heintz, Edward C., Kenyon College Library, 
Gambier, Ohio (1957) 

Hirsch, Felix E. Bard College Library, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. (1957) 

Hurley, Mrs. Frances Kemp, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
(1954) 

Jenkins, Frances B., University of Ilinois Library 
School, Urbana (1957) 

Johnson, Margaret L., Smith College Library, 
Northampton, Mass. (1956) 

Kelley, David Otis, University of New Mexico Li- 
brary, Albuquerque (1957) 

Low, Edmon, Oklahoma A & M College Library, 
Stillwater (1956) 

McAnally, Arthur M., University of Oklahoma 
Libraries, Norman (2957) 

Miller, Robert A., Indiana University Libraries, 
Bloomington (1954) 

Orr, Rokert W., Iowa State College Libraries, 
Ames (1955) 

Shores, Louis S., School of Library Training and 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(1954) 

Stokes, Katharine M., Western Michigan College 
of Education Librarv, Kalamazoo (1955) 

Swank, Raynard C., Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif. (1956) 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


Angell, Richard S., Subject Cataloging Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1955) 
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Chavez, Maria Teresa, Biblioteca de Mexico, 
Mexico, D.F. (1955) 

Dunkin, Paul, Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (1957) 

Kilpatrick, Norman L., Florida State University 
Library, Tallahassee (1954) 

Peterson, Esther, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis (1956) 

Ringo, Ruth C., University of Tennessee Library, 
Knoxville (1954) 

Rodell, Mrs. Elizabeth, Rice Institute Library, 

~ Houston, Tex. (1957) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955 

Siebecker, Dorothy F., University of Arizona Li- 
brary, Tucson (1955) 

Stuff, Marjorie Ann, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Library, Linco_n (1956) 


Hospital Libraries Division 


Kinney, Margaret M., U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Library, Bronx, N.Y. (1956) 

Lucioli, Clara Elizabeth, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1957) 

Studer, Charlotte, Miles Laboratories Library, Elk- 
hart, Ind. (1955) 


Libraries for Children and Young People 


Dickinson, Sarah Grace, King County Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Wasa. (1954) 

Fooks, Virginia, Public Library, Providence, R.I. 
(1954) 

Gross, Elizabeth Hen-y, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Hall, Mrs. Harriet Cox, Library Association, Port- 
land, Ore. (1954) 

Ludecke, Mrs. Mildred, Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. (1955) 

Moody, Barbara, Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
(1957) 

Morrison, Lillian, New York Public Library, New 
York, N.Y. (1955) 

Peters, Mary, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1955) 

Shea, Agatha, Public Library, Chicago, Il. (1957) 

Watts, Mrs. Doris Ryder, Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif. (1957) 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sara, Public Library, Oak Park, III. 
(1955) 


Library Education Division 


Houchens, Josie B., University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana (1955) 

Osteen, Phyllis, Personnel Dept., New York Public 
Library, New York 17 (1956) 

Public Libraries Division 

Andrews, Siri M., Public Library, Concord, N.H. 
(1956) 

Baily, Harold J., 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1957) 


Bowler, Roberta, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1955) 
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Breed, Clara E., Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 
(1956) 
Brett, William H., 2824-A Lakeshore Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif. (1956) 
Hutchinson, Helen Dolores, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 
Johnston, Margaret, Haywood County Library, 
- Waynesville, N.C. (1957) 
Lieberman, Irving, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley (1957) 
McKaig, Thomas H., Trustee Erie County Public 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y. (1956) 
Moshier, L. Marion, New York State Library, 
Albany (1956) 
Nienstedt, Joyce, Public Library, Iowa City, Ia. 
(1954) i 
Nix, Lucile, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1954) 

O'Halloran, Frances M., Library, Branch, Hq. First 
Army, Governors Island, New York, N.Y. (1955) 

Reynolds, Maryan E., State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. (1955) 

Settelmayer, John Carl, Public Library, Atlanta, 
Ga, (1954) 

Shapiro, Ruth, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1957) 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1955) 

ke Mildred, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Thompson, Mrs. Elsa Smith, Public Library, Albu- 
querque, N.M. (1954) 

Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (1954) 

Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary, Billings, Mont. (1954) 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 
Each affiliated organization shall be entitled to 
one Councilor. 
American Association of Law Libraries 
Coffey, Hobart R., Law Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1957) 
American Merchant Marine Library Association 
Bollman, William P., III, 45 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y. (1956) 
American Theological Library Association 
Beach, Robert, Union Theological Seminary 
Library, 120th at Broadway, New York, N.Y. (1954) 
Association of Research Libraries 
David, Charles W., University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, Pa. (1957) 
Canadian Library Association 


Cuban Library Association 
Mayol, Mrs. Josefina, Care Public Library, Mi- 
ami, Fla. (1954) 
Music Library Association: 


Hanson, George F., Olivet College Library, 
Olivet, Mich. (1954) 
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National Association of State Libraries: 


Brahm, Walter T., Ohio State Library, Columbus 
(1955) 


Theatre Library Association: 


Freedley, George, New York Public Library, 
New York (1957) 


Executive Board 


According to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1{e), members of the Executive Board are also 
voting members of the Council, except as provided 
in Constitution, Article VI, Section 2, the President, 
President-elect, Second Vice-President, and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association serve as officers 
of the Council without the right to vote, except 
that the presiding officer may vote in case of tie. 
For a list of the Executive Board members see this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 582. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Constitution, Article VI, Section 
1(f), past presidents of the Association and chair- 
men of boards and standing committees are mem- 
bers of the Council with privilege of discussion 
but are not voting members of the Council unless 
they have also been chosen as Councilors in 
another capacity. 


For chairmen of Boards and Standing Committees 
See ALA Bulletin, this issue, pp. 538-48 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Bishop, William Warner, 733 Oakland Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Downs, Robert B., University of Illinois Library 
and Library School, Urbana 

Eastman, Linda A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 

Ferguson, Milton James, Chivers Book Binding 
Company, 38-47 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Graham, Clarence R., Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge 88, Mass. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Putnam, Herbert, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Rice, Paul North, 301 Cliff Avenue, Pelham, N.Y. 
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Roden, Carl B., 5888 N. Newark Ave., Chicago, 

Ill. 

Rothreck, Mary U., Knox County Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., Public Library, Detroit 2, 


Mich. 
Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Warren, Althea H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los Angeles 
41, Calif. 


Wellman, Hiller Crowell, City Library Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Wyer, James Ingersoll, 1881 E. 6th South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

shat Malcom Glenn, 2280 Ash St., Denver 7, 
Colo. 


COMMITTEES AND BOARDS, 1953-54 


Organization and Duties 


(For Joint Committees, see pages 549-54) 


The collowing groups are committees, except as otherwise indicated. 

Names of standing committees and boards are preceded by an asterisk (°). 

Members of boards are appointed for five-year terms; members of standing committees for one or 
two-year terms, as the president shall designate; members of special committees for one-year terms. The 
year following the name of the member indicates year of expiration of term. The committee year ends 
August 31 for all committees, with the exception of the Subscription Books Committee for which the 
year ends September 30 for Budget Committee or which the year ends at the adjournment of the Annual 


Conference and change in officers. 


*Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on 


Created by Council, July 18, 1951. 

Five members appointed for five year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the eae Appointments shall be 
made so that membership of the board shall in- 
clude not less than one member chosen to repre- 
sent each of the following organizations: ACRL, 
PLD, and ARL. 

The board shall have the following functions: 

(A) The coordination of acquisitional activities 
within the ALA. (1) By referral of questions and 
problems to existing groups competent to respond; 
(2) By establishment of committees for special 
purposes not adequately served by existing or- 
ganization; (3) By maintaining a‘register of existing 
committees and other groups engaged in acquisi- 
tional activities with definitions of their scope and 
purpose; (4) By recommending -to the appropriate 
controlling body desirable changes in the scope, 
da as and organization of committees or other 
bodies engaged in acquisitional activities to elimi- 
nate conflict or undesirable duplication of effort or 
enlarge the scope of activity to embrace additional 
areas of responsibility where appropriate. 

(B) To serve as a liaison group between the 
ALA and its various acquisitional activities and 
other groups such as publishers and booksellers or- 
ganizations outside the profession interested in 
library acquisitions: (1) By serving as a clearing- 
house for the referral of information and questions 
and problems to the appropriate group within or 
outside of the ALA; (2) By establishment of special 
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committees or appo:ntment of individuals to serve 
on joint committees 10 work cooperatively with out- 
side organizations o2 acquisitional problems when 
an appropriate existing committee is unable to 
serve effectively the purposes desired. 

(C) To serve as a clearinghouse for acquisitional 
information (particclarly cooperative enterprises) 
of all types of interest to libraries (but exclusive 
of participation in actual acquisition activities): 
(1) By soliciting (not less frequently than annually) 
and maintaining a file of reports of activities of all 
groups working in the field of acquisitions; (2) 
By publishing or promoting the publication at 
regular intervals of acquisitions information of 
value to librarians. 

(D) To undertake other appropriate responsi- 
bilities in the field of library acquisitions unless 
such responsibilities have been delegated by the 
Council or the Executive Board to some other 
group within the ALA. 


Alton Keller, Exchange and Gift Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., chairman 
(1956); Virginia Crewry (1954); Robert Vosper 
(1957); Edwin E. Williams (1958); Warren 
Ziegaus (1955). 

PROGRAM SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Appointments to be made} 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH BOOKSELLERS 
(Appointments to be made} 


COMMITTEE ON REPRINTING 
(Appointments to ke made} 
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*Adult Education Board 


Created by Council, 1926. 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chair- 
man elected by the members. 

To promote interest in adult education and to 
report on activities and investigation in the field 
of adult education not definitely assigned to other 
boards and committees; to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and as a clearinghouse; to undertake or 
assist in library projects of adult education; to 
cooperate with national and regional organizations 
whose programs include phases of adult education. 


Ruth Warncke, Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman (1954); Jerome Cush- 
man (1955); Edwin Castagna (1956); Edmon 
Low (1957); Amy Winslow (1958). 


BOOK ÅPPRAISAL SUBCOMMITTEE: Margaret Kin- 
ney, V.A. Hospital, Bronx, New York, N.Y., 
chairman; Other appointments to be made. 


PROJECT AWARDS SUBCOMMITTEE: Amy Winslow, 
Enoch Pratt Publie Library, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman; Katharine Stokes, Mrs. Florence Craig. 


*American Merchant Marine Library Association 
(No appointments) 


*Archives and Libraries 


Created October 1935. 
To consider matters of common interest to 
archivists and librarians. 


David C. Mearns, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., chairman (1954); Jacqueline P. 
Bull (1955); Marion W. Hagerman (1954); 
Andrew H. Horn (1954); Willard E. Ireland 
(1955); A. F. Kuhlman (1954); Clyde C. Walton, 
Jr. (1955). 


*Audio-Visual Board 


Created by Council, June 1940. 

Established as a board by vote of Council, June 
14, 1948. 

To study and to promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 


are related to public, school, college and other li- 


braries, and to further the establishment of national 
or regional clearinghouses. To cooperate with 
other committees and agencies having similar 
functions. 


Karline Brown, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
chairman (1955); Lester Asheim (1954); Vivian 
Cazayoux (1957); Mrs. Patricia Cory (1956); 
Clarence R. Graham (1958). 

Industry Advisor: Albert J. Rosenberg, Manager, 

Text Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Ine., 880 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Booxuist Firm REVIEW 
(Appointments to be made) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON MOTION Pirerure REVIEW 
(Appointments to be made) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FILM 
CARDS 


(Appointments to be made) 


TELEVISION SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Appointments to be made) 


Awards 


Created by Council, December, 1946. 

To oe the whole question of awards for 
library service and to report their recommenda- 
tions to the Council. 


Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Library Journal, R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th Street, New 
York, N.Y., chairman; Lewis C. Branscomb; 
Harriet Carter; Robert E. Scudder; Mrs. Francis 
Lander Spain. 


*Bibliography 

Created 1923. 

To review bibliographical proposals which come 
officially to the American Library Association or 
are considered by any of its committees, boards, 
or divisions, and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions thereon; to serve as a clearinghouse for 
bibliographical information; to undertake biblio- 
graphical projects where desirable; to cooperate 
with other agencies in bibliographical undertakings, 
on behalf of the American Library Association; and 
to keep the Association continuously informed re- 
garding bibliographical projects. 

Membership limited to seven members. 


Ralph R. Shaw, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington 25, D.C., chairman (1955); 
Allan D. Chapman (1954); Paul S. Dunkin 
(1954); Leslie W. Dunlap (1954); Margaret E. 
Egan (1955); Reginald R. Hawkins (1955); Jesse 
Shera (1954). 


*Blind, Work with 


Created 1923. 

To report on conditions and accomplishments of 
libraries for the blind and other matters of interest 
in connection therewith, and to encourage the es- 
tablishment of such libraries and the publication of 
books in Braille and the preparation of talking 
books, 


Donald G. Patterson, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., chairman (1954); Ida Ann Beebe 
(1954); Helen Johns (1954); Margaret M. Mc- 
Donald (1955); Mildred L. Methven (1954); 
Helene H. Rogers (1954); Helen G. Sheffield 
(1954); Ann Wilson (1955). 
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Boards 


(See: Acquisition of Library Materials; Adult Edu- 
cation; Audio Visaal; Education for Librarian- 
ship; International Relations; Personnel Admin- 
istration; Resources of American Libraries.) 


*Boards and Committees 


Bylaws, Article IX Section 1: “There shall be a 
Committee on Board: and Committees which shall 
recommend to the Conncil the establishment or dis- 
continuance of boards and committees as the needs 
of the Association may require. The Committee 
on Boards and Comniittees shall define the duties 


of boards and comrrittees subject to approval of 
Council.” 


Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois Li- 
brary and Library School, Urbana, chairman 
(1954); Frank N. Jones (1955); Flora B. Luding- 
ton (1954): M. Futh MacDonald (1954); L. 
Quincey Mumford (1954); Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson (1954); R. Russell Munn (1955); Ruth 
Rutzen (1955): Edward G. Strable (1954); Mau- 
rice Tauber (1955) 


*Book Acquisitions 

Created 1923. i 

To keep in touch with and report to the mem- 
bership at large upon prices and discounts, to li- 
braries of American and foreign publications, to 
represent the Associa-ion in negotiations with the 
book trade, and before legislative bodies in con- 
troversies relating to price maintenance, terms, 
copyrights, and kindsed questions; and to nego- 
tiate with publishers for the printing of out-of-print 
books needed by libraries. 


Morris Gelfand, Queeas College Library, Flushing, 
N.Y., chairman (1355); Margaret V. Girdner 
(1954); Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller (1954); James M. 
Kingsley, Jr. (1955_; Hazel Rea (1954); Joseph 
Runey (1954); Victor A. Schaefer (1954); John 

. E. Smith (1954); Rolland E. Stevens (1954); 
Robert M. Trent (1934); Helen M. Welch 
1954); Lawrence E Wikander (1954); Gertrude 
Wulfekoetter (1954. i 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT 


Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N.Y., chairman; 
John Fall; Phillips Temple. 


" *Bcokbinding 

Created 1923. 

To act in an adviscry capacity to librarians on 
any matters pertaining to binding, care, and re- 
pair of library collectons; to facilitate discussion 
and’ solution cf problems of common interest to 
binders and libraries; to study the specifications 
for library binding adapted by the ALA Council; 
to encourage their widespread use by librarians and 
binders; to suggest revisions thereof to the Coun- 
cil; and to receive recommendations on binding 
_ from any source whatsoever. 
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(See also Library Binding Institute and ALA 
Joint: Committee) 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, chairman: (1954); Joe H. Bailey (1954); 
Alice L. Jewett (1354); John B. Nicholson (1954); 
John B. Stratton (1954); Mrs, Frances Valentine 
(1954). vs 


Bud get 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Section 
3: “There shall be z Budget Committee composed 
of the members of the Finance Committee and the 
President, President-elect and Treasurer, which 
shall report an estimate of receipts to the Finance 
Committee and an estimate of receipts and ex- 
penditures to the Executive Board. The Budget 
Committee shall report to the Council annually on 
the general condition of the Association’s finances. 
The President shall act as chairman of the Com- 
ree and shall have the right to vote only in case 
of tie.” l 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holycke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass., chairman; Raymond 
C. Lindquist; L. Quincy Mumford; FINANCE 
COMMITTEE: Edrm-on Low; Lucile Nix; Pauline 
Seely. 


*Buildings 


' Created in 1932 by Council as Library Archi- 
tecture and Building Planning Committee; name 
changed February 1, 1952, by Council to Buildings 
Committee. 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, each 
of whom to be appointed; the chairman of the 
building committees of each of the divisions; and 
the chairman of the Committee on Library Equip- 
ment and Appliances. 

To gather and to make available information on 


‘ the related problems of architecture and building 


planning for libraries, including special problems 
of furniture and equipment, lighting, color, and 
ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the building 
committees of the divisions and to represent the 


ALA in general matc-ers. 


Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C., 
chairman (1954); J. Russell Bailey (1954); Wal- 
ter Wright, chairman, ALA COMMITTEE oN Li- 
BRARY EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES; Raymon 
C. Erbes, Jr., chairman, AASL Burmpine Com- 
MITTEE; Howard Rovelstad, chairman, ACRL 
Burpinc COMMITTEE; Laura Steese, chairman, 
DLCYP Burpinc Commrrrer; Charles Mohr- 
hardt, chairman, PLD Burpinc COMMITTEE. 


Citation of Trustees 


Created by Counc], May 1940, on the recom- 
mendation of the Trustees Section as follows: 

“Whereas, Awards are being made by the Amer- 
ican Library Association to librarians for dis- 
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tinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 30,000 
library trustees throughout the land give of their 
time and thought voluntarily to the cause of li- 
brary service, and many trustees look upon their 
library work as their opportunity for genuine public 
service; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association adopt a plan to give national 
recognition to meritorious achievements through 
citation of outstanding library trustees,” under the 
following conditions: 
1, That two library trustees be cited for distin- 
guished service each year; 
2. That the citations be made annually at a gen- 
eral session of the American Library Association; 
3. That equal consideration be given to trustees 
of small and large libraries; 
4. That the jury take into consideration state or 
national library activities as well as service to the 
local library; 
5. That citations be limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which the award is 
made; 
6. That recommendations for citations may be 
submitted by any library board, individual library 
trustee, state library extension agency, state library 
association, or state trustee organization, or by 
the Trustees Section of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association, and that 
recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidates’ achievements; 
7. That recommendations must be received by De- 
cember 1, to be considered for citations at the next 
annual meeting; 
8. That the Executive Board of the ALA appoint 
a special jury on citation of trustees to include 
three trustees nominated by the Trustees Section 
of the Public Libraries Division, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian of a city or 
county public library; 
9. That the jury be authorized to make no cita- 
tions in any given year when, in its opinion, no 
sufficiently outstanding achievement is brought to 
its attention; or that it be authorized to make only 
one citation. 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Ill., chair- 
man; Anthony J. Cerrato; Mrs. Bertha D. Hel- 
lum; William E. Marcus; Mrs. Marian D. Tom- 
linsen. 


Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To solicit and receive recommendations from 
divisions, round tables, boards, committees, and 
individual members of the Association for appoint- 
ments to boards and committees and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice to the 
Executive Board. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Public Library, Cleveland 
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14, Ohio, chairman; and as advisory members, 
presidents or chairmen of the following: 
American Association of School Libraries, As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries, Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification, Division 
of Hospital Libraries, Junior Members Round 
Table, Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Library Education Division, Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. 


*Constitution and Bylaws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the As- 
sociation in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 


Alex Ladenson, Public Library, Chicago, JIL, chair- 
man (1954); John Eastlick (1955); Eloise Ebert 
(1955); Werner B. Ellinger (1954); Katharine M. 
Holden (1955); Donald W. Kohlstedt (1954). 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December 1941. 

To consider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives: in 
attendance at meetings of the Council; to report 
to Council in cases when the recommendation of 
the committee is disputed. 


Howard Rowe, Humbolt County Free Library, 
Eureka, Calif., chairman; Eleanor Ferguson; 
Harold G. Russell. 


*Divisional Relations 


Created as a standing committee by the Coun- 
cil, February, 1953, with the following provisions: 

This committee shall consist of one representa- 
tive from each Division (the Chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments shall re- 
quest at least two nominations from the Division 
officers), with the immediate Past President of ALA 
serving as an Ex Officio Member without vote. 

The functions of the Committee shall be: 

1. To study the relations of ALA and its Divi- 
sions as a whole and of the Divisions to each other, 
to the end that the Association will be strength- 
ened. 

2. To report to Council at least once a year and 
to recommend appropriate action, including Con- 
stitution and Bylaws provisions. i 


Louis M. Nourse, Publie Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman (1954)—LED; Robert Bingham Downs, 
Ex-Officio Member; Alice Louise LeFevre 
(1955)—DLCYP; Mrs. Dilla Wittemore Mac- 
Bean (1954)—AASL; M. Ruth MacDonald 
(1955)—DCC; Foster E. Mohrhardt (1955)— 
HLD; John H. Moriarty (1954)—ACRL; John 
S. Richards (1954)—PLD. 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 


Created by Executive Board, July 1952, to work 
out the plans for the award; plan the publicity to 
bring the award to the attention of potential can- 
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didates; and select the winner from those who 
apply for use of the award. 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York 18, N.Y., chairman; Jessie E. 
Boyd; Mrs. Blanche Brauneck; Margaret Hayes; 
Ruth E. Hewitt. 


*Editorial 


Provided for by Bylaws, Article VIII, Section 1. 
Five members of the Association, not employees 
thereof. 

To advise the Executive Board on material for 
publication. 


Alice Louise LeFevre, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michizan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, chairman (1954); Lester E. Asheim 
(1955); Dorothy Curtiss (1955); Mrs. Marion E. 
Hawes (1955); Thelma Reid (1954); correspond- 
ing member as executive secretary, Canadian Li- 
brary Association: Eitizabeth Homer Morton. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMERICAN LIBRARY PIONEERS 


Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, 2118 14th Avenue, 
South Birmingham 5, Ala., chairman; David C. 
Mearns: Martha C. Pritchard; Julia Sabine; 
Wayne Shirley; Carl Vitz; Amy Winslow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEX To SHORT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
chairman; Elenora C. Alexander; Laura E. 
Cathon; Claire Nolte; Thusnelda Schmidt; Lil- 
lian H. Smith. 


*Ecucation for Librarianship, Board of 


Created by Council, 1924. Five members, for 
five-year terms, one to be appointed each year. 
Chairman elected by the members. 

To: a. Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development of 
education for librarianship 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing agen- 
cies meet the needs of the profession 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for summer 
library courses, for courses on school library work 
in normal schools and teachers colleges, for train- 
ing and apprentice classes, for correspondence and 
extension courses, and for such other educational 
agencies as may arise 

d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted 

e. Publish annually a list of the accredited 
agencies 

f. Plan ior the correlation of the work offered by 
the agencies, so that a unified system of education 
for librarianship may be developed 

g. Establish throughout the different agencies a 
uniform system of credits consistent with colle- 
giate praccice 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in library 
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education meanings which will promote accurate 
and uniform application 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes 

j. Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for likrary education 

k. Serve in any other matters which would 
fall logically within ths functions of the board 

l. Collect and disseminate information regard- 
ing grants available for librarians and encourage 
schools and organizations to create funds from 
which such grants may be made 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 


Jack Dalton, Alderman Library, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va., chairman (1955); 
Nancy Jane Day (1958, on leave, 1953-54); 
Harold Lancour (1957); Raymond C. Lindquist 
(1956); Mrs. Franc2zs L. Spain (Substitute for 
Nancy Jane Day, 1953-54); Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Wright (1954). 


SUBCOMMITIEE ON RECRUITING 


Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md., chairman; members to be ap- 
pointed. 


Election 


Provided for by Bylaws, Article III, Section 4. 

Sec. 4(a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the ex- 
ecutive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing, together with the words “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. ... In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


David K. Maxfield, Undergraduate Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Navy Pier, Chicago 
11, UL, chairman; Wayne Hartwell; Raymond 
Erbes, Jr. 


*Federal Relations 


Created, 1923. 

To consider all matters involving Federal legis- 
lative or governmental action affecting libraries not 
specifically assigned to other boards and commit- 
tees, to watch Federal -egislation for matters which 
affect libraries, to further legislation in Congress, 
to protest any undesirable legislation proposed to 
seek rulings and interpretations of laws and regu- 
lations, and to represent the ALA before the Fed- 
eral Government wher necessary. 


John H. Ottemiller, Ysle University Library, New 
Haven, Conn., chairman (1954); Emil W. Allen, 
Jr. (1954); Virginia Thase (1954); Sallie J. Far- 
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rell (1954); Emerson Greenaway (1954); Sarah 
D. Jones (1955); Louis Kaplan (1955); Anna 
Clark Kennedy (1955); Edmon Low (1954); 
Roger H. McDonough (1955); Thelma Reid 
(1954); Maryan E. Reynolds (1955); Russell 
Schunk (1954); John Settelmayer (1954); Phillips 
Temple (1954); Harold W. Tucker (1954); C. 
Lamar Wallis (1954). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON A STUDY OF RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THe FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
or LIBRARY SERVICES. 


Emerson Greenaway, Free Public Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. chairman; Sallie Farrell; John 
H. Ottemiller; Phillips Temple. 


Federal-State Relations, Special Committee on 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1953 by the 
following action: 

VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association is in hearty accord 
with the action of the President of the United 
States in establishing a commission to study federal- 
state relationships. In view of the great signifi- 
cance of this problem to all types of libraries, the 
Executive Board wishes to go on record as in- 
structing the President of the Association, with 
the advice of the Executive Secretary, to appoint 
a special committee representative of the Asso- 
ciation, to study the problem of federal-state re- 
lationships as this relates to development of 
libraries, and assemble facts and arguments which 
could be presented in the name of the Association 
to the Commission. It would be expected that 
this brief would set forth the reasons why the 
development of libraries is of concern to both 
federal and state governments. 


Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman; John H. Ottemiller; Helen A, Ridg- 
way; John B. Kaiser; Carleton B. Joeckel; Vir- 
ginia McJenkin. 

*Finance 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 2: “There shall be a Finance Committee of 
three Councilors, not members of the Executive 
Board, chosen by the Council. It shall be the 
duty of such committee to review and approve 
the estimate of the income for the fiscal year pre- 
pared by the Budget Committee. All budgets of 
expenditure, with the exception of the publishing 
budget, shall be within the limit of the income 
estimated by the Finance Committee; they shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Executive 
Board and shall be subject to its final approval. 
The Finance Committee shall have all the ac- 
counts of the Association, including those of the 
trustees of the endowment funds, audited by cer- 
tified public accountants and shall report to the 
Association at the annual conference. Appropria- 
tions shall be made only for such activities as fall 
within the policies established by the Association 
or Council. 
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Edmon Low, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College Library, Stillwater, chairman 
(1955); Lucile Nix (1954); Pauline Seely (1954). 


*Friends of Libraries 


Created by Council, 1929. 

To encourage the organization of citizen groups 
for the cultivation of citizen interest, support, and 
understanding of library services and needs, and 
to consider and recommend ways and means of 


_ correlating and developing the interest of such 


groups in the library. 


Mrs. Lillian Van Mater, Public Library, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N.Y., chairman (1955); Ma- 
bel Conat (1954); Russell Barnes (1955); Cath- 
erine J, Butler (1954); Harland A. Carpenter 
(1954); Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte (1954); Mrs. 
John Leddy Jones (1955); Irving Lieberman 
(1954); Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay (1954); Frances 
O’Halloran (1954); Benjamin E. Powell (1954); 
Bayard Schieffelin (1955); Eleanor Street (1954); 
Mrs. Helene S. Taylor (1955); Mrs. Lucille B. 
Wilson (1954). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF FRIENDS OF 
Lrpranres Groups (State Level) 


Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, chairman. 


Grolier Award, Committee on 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1958. 

Upon recommendation of the Awards Commit- 
tee, DLCYP, AASL, the Executive Board accepted 
an offer by the Grolier Society, Incorporated, of an 
Award to be presented annually by the ALA “to 
the librarian in a community or in a school who 
had made an annual contribution to the stimula- 
tion and guidance of reading by children and 
young people” consisting of an appropriate scroll 
or plaque plus $500. Plans for the administration 
of future awards and to administer the first award 
were placed in the hands of a special committee 
appointed by the Executive Board for 1953-54. 
The recommendations are: (1) that the Award be 
given for outstanding work with children and 
young pore through high school age; and (2) that 
the Award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of lasting 
value; the special committee to consist of two rep- 
resentatives of AASL and DLCYP and one mem- 
ber representing the ALA Awards Committee serv- 
ing as chairman. 


Harriet Carter, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 
chairman; Mrs. Blanche Brauneck; Esther Bur- 
rin; Lura E. Crawford; Elsie Dobbins. 


*Institution Libraries 


Created, 1923. 

To promote organized library service in institu-, 
tions other than hospitals, especially in correc- 
tional institutions and those for dependent and 
neglected children, and to render all possible aid in 
promoting such service. 
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Oscar C. Everhart, State Library, Indianapolis, 
Ind., chairman (1955); Reymond Embree (1954); 
Iva Hardin (1955); Mary Katharine Koehne 
(1954); Mildred L. Methven (1954); Nettie Ban- 
croft Taylor (1955); Marion H. Vedder (1954). 


*Insurance for Libraries 
Authorized by Council, 1929. 
To stucy and report on liability, compensation, 
and property coverage (tangible and intangible) 


for libraries and their contents, including fire, ° 


boiler explosion, windstorm, fidelity, burglary, war, 
workmen's compensation and auto liability. 


Rutherford. D. Rogers, Public Library, Rochester, 
N.Y., Jan. 1: New York Public Library, New 
York, N.Y.) chairman (1954); Ernest E. Doers- 
chuk, Jr. (1955); Orville Eaton (1955); Germaine 
Krettek (1954); Charles W. Mixer (1954); Don- 
ald E. Strout (1955); William B. Wood (1954); 
Arthur Yabrojf (1955). 


*Intellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. 


Emerson Greenaway, Free Public Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman (1955); Paul H. Bixler, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
secretary (1954); Elizabeth Butcher (1954); Wil- 
liam S. Dix (1955); John Dale Henderson (1955); 
Wallace Van Jackson (1954); Richard W. Morin 
(1955); Wyman Parker (1954); Mildred T. Sti- 
bitz (1955); Ralph A. Ulveling (1954); Theodore 
Waller (1954). 


*Intercultural Action 


By vote of Council, June 14, 1948, the name 
of the Committee on Work with the Foreign Born 
was changed to Committee on Intercultural Action. 

Through books and reading services, to further 
mutual understanding among cultural groups, of 
their life, literature, and aesthetic experience as 
reflected in creative work; emphasize the unity, as 
persons, or diverse races; strengthen public under- 
standing of the aims and work of the United Na- 
tions, especially Unesco; encourage the spread of 
‘ information on race, group dynamics, and tech- 
niques for joint action, as a contribution to the 
right handling of potential violence in areas of 
racial friction. 


William R. Roalfe, Gary Law Library, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Ill., chairman (1955); 
+ Elliott Hardaway (1954); Margaret G. Hickman 
(1954); James A. Hulbert (1954); Muriel L. 
Kemp (1955); Kate Kolish (1954); Mary Jane 
Lester (1354); Mary Helen Mahar (1955); Anne 
V. Marinelli (1955); Margaret Poarch (1954). 
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*International Relations Board 


Created by Council, June 1942. 

To consist of five members appointed for five- 
year terms, one to retire each year, the chairman 
to be elected by the members of the board an- 
nually. To promote the exchange of librarians 
between this and othe: countries. To aid in iden- 
tifying and making e¢vailable to other countries . 
library materials which adequately interpret the 
United States; to encourage the selection and dis- 
tribution in the United States of library materials 
which will inform the Jnited States’ citizens of the 
issues involved in international affairs and points of 
view of other people cf the world. To encourage 
and facilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchar.ge of professional informa- 
tion, ideas and literature between this and other 
countries. 


Douglas W. Bryant, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge 88, Mass., chairman (1957); Paul 
Jean Burnette (1954); Dan Lacy (1956); Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin (1358); Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son (1955). 


*Library Equipment and Appliances 


Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 1931. 

To gather and to make available information on 
library equipment and appliances and to suggest 
the invention and manufacture of new equipment 
needed by libraries, and related activities. The 
chairman to be a member of the Committee on 
Buildings. 


Walter W. Wright, University of Pennsylvania 
Library, Philadelphia, chairman (1954); Meri- . 
dith Bloss (1955); Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. (1955); 
Edward D’Alessandro (1954); Sarah Dickinson 
(1954); Arthur M. Kirkby (1955); Margaret M. 
Klausner (1955); Marion Anthony Milezewski 
(1954); Mildred L. Nickel (1955). 


*Library Legislation 

Created, 1928. 

To keep members and boards and committees 
informed about library legislation; to advise mem- 
bers and boards and committees in such legislative 
matters as are not under the jurisdiction of the 
executive officers or other boards or committees; 
and to compile, or coop2rate in the compilation of, 
library Jaws. 


Harold Hacker, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y., 
chairman (1954); Walter Brahm (1955); Harold 
Brigham (1954); Mrs. Eunice Eley (1954); Es- 
ther Mardon (1955); Kathleen Prettyman (1954); 
Helen A. Ridgway (1955). 


*Membership 


To solicit new members; to make recommenda- 
tions concerning membership dues; to transmit 
suggestions for improving ALA service to the 
members. 
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Lucile Nix, State Department of Education, State 
Office Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. (1954), General 
Chairman. 


‘ REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


l. Mrs. Alta M. Grim (1954), State Library, 
Olympia, Wash., Ore., Ida., Utah, Mont., 
Wyo. 

2. Harry M. Rowe, Jr. (1954), Solano County 
Free Library, Box 1008, Fairfield, Calif.: 
Calif., Ariz., Neb. 

3. Debora R. Abramson (1955), State Library, 
Baton Rouge, La.: N.M., Tex., Okla., Ark., 
G 


a. 

4. Miss Clyde Smith (1955), Raney Library, 
Raleigh, N.C.: Va, N.C, S.C, Ga., Fla., 
Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. , 

5, Miss Perrie Jones (1954), Public Library, St. 
Paul, Minn.: Minn., Ia, Mo., N.D., S.D., 
Neb., Kan., Colo. ' 

6. Ruth W. Gregory (1954), Public Library, 
Waukegan, Ill: Wis., Ill, Ind. 

7. Mrs. Gladys S. Sepin (1954), Lane Public 
Library, Hamilton, Ohio: Mich., Ohio, 
W.Va. 

8. Eleanor R. Hasting (1955), Catalog Div., 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pa, Md., Del, D.C., N.J. 

9. To be appòinted 

10. Louise B. Day (1954), Public Library, Lynn, 
Mass.: Me., Vt, N.H., Mass., R.I, Conn. 

ll. Virginia E. Murray (1955), Library School 
McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

12. Mrs. Eleanor H. White (1955) Library of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, T.H. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, AND LocaL CHAIRMEN 


Alabama: Adele Cohn (1954) 
Arizona: Donald M. Powell (1955) 
Arkansas: Marvin A. Miller (1955) 
California: 

Golden Empire District: Dorothy Drake (1955) 

Golden Gate District: Alice H. Taylor (1954) 

Southern District: Mrs. Eva M. Landis (1954) 

Mt. Shasta District: Mrs. Alice Fledderman 

Seely (1955) 

Redwood District: 

(1955) 

Yosemite District: Helen Bird (1954) 
Colorado: Mrs. Florence I. Wilson (1955) 
Connecticut: Roberta K. Smith (1955) 
Delaware: Florence Kniffen (1955) 
District of Columbia: Barbara Andrews (1954) 
Florida: 
Georgia: W. P. Kellam (1955) 
Idaho: Miss Marion T. Bingham (1954) 
Illinois: 

Chicago: 

Champaign-Urbana: 


Richard Dean Galloway 
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Indiana: Mary Radmacher (1954) 
Iowa: Dorothy Naughton (1954) 
Kansas: Bryant Harvey Jackson (1954) 
Kentucky: Louise Seewer (1955) 
Louisiana: Elliott Hardaway (1955) 
Maine: Margaret Whalen (1955) 
Maryland: Sarah F. Cockey (1955) 
Baltimore: 

Massachusetts: Gertrude F. Callahan (1955) 
Boston: Sarah M. Usher (1955) 
Cambridge: William Ernst (1955) 

Michigan: Katharine M. Stokes (1954) 
Detroit: Robert W. Armstrong (1955) 
Upper Peninsula: Arthur D. Markle (1954) 

Minnesota: Emily Mayne (1955) 
Minneapolis: Elizabeth Bond (1954) 

St. Paul: Mrs. Lucille Carlson (1955) 

Mississippi: Alice Collins (1955) 

Missouri: Elizabeth H. Spindler (1954) 

St. Louis: Edna Gordon (1955) 

Montana: Marguerita McDonald (1955) 

Nebraska: Mrs. Kathryn J. Gesterfield (1955) 

Nevada: Fred M. Stephen (1955) 

New Hampshire: Siri M. Andrews (1954) 

New Jersey: Dorothy Van Gorder (1954) 
Newark: Edward Temkin (1954) 

New Mexico: Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson (1955) 

New York: 

Buffalo: 

Rochester: Mildred W. Wilson (1955) 
Manhattan & Bronx: Robert C. Goodwell (1955) | 
Brooklyn: Philip Adam (1955) 

Queens: Francis D. Stark (1955) 

Long Island: Frances Hale (1955) 

Elmira: 

Utica: Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris (1954) 
Watertown: 

North Carolina: Madge Blalock (1955) 

North Dakota: H. Dean Stallings (1954) 

Ohio: Mrs. Mildred B. Turnbull (1955) 
Cincinnati: Pauline Clemen (1955) 
Cleveland: Margaret F. Terwilliger (1954) 

Oklahoma: L. Elizabeth Thomas (1954) 

Oregon: Cora E. Mason (1954) 

Portland: Louise G. Prichard (1954) 

Pennsylvania: Nicholas Winowich (1955) 
Philadelphia: Morris Toll (1955) 
Pittsburgh: Robert O. Stanton (1955) 

Rhode Island: 

South Carolina: John David Marshall (1955) 

South Dakota: Marjorie Smith (1955) 

Tennessee: Mrs. Eleanor Burt (1955) 

Texas: Lois C. Bailey (1954) 

Utah: Ralph D. Thomson (1955) 

Vermont: Mrs. Margaret Fayer (1955) 

Virginia: N. Harvey Deal (1955) 

Washington: Robert Bruce Carrick (1955) 
Seattle: Ruth Ellen Peerenboom (1955) 

West Virginia: 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee: 

Wyoming: 


+» 
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CANADA 


Alberta: Alison Jackson (1954) 

British Columbia: 

Manitoba & Saskatchewan: Adrienne Llewellyn 
(1954) 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland: Mrs. J. G. Hart (1954) 

Ontario: Helen E. Stubos (1954) 

Quebec: Bessie F. Fraser (1955) 


Nominating 
Provided for in Bylaws; five members, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the Executive 
Board. 
To nominate candidates for elective positions 
in accordance with Article III, Sections 1, 2, and 
3, of the Bylaws of the Association. 


Ralph Esterquest, Midwest Inter-library Center, 
Chicago, Ill, chairman; Dorothy Cole; Walter 
H. Kaiser; Esther J. Pierey; Maryan Reynolds. 

*Oberly Memorial Fund 


Created 1923. 
To make an award biennially of the income 


of the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler . 


submitting the best bibliography on agriculture 
or the related sciences. Effective with the award 
to be made in 1949, inclusive publication dates 
for materials to be considered by the committee 
shall be limited to the two calendar years pre- 
ceding that in which the award is made. 


J. Richard Blanchard, University of California 
Library, Davis, chairman (1954); Grant D. 
Hanson (1955); Ralph W. McComb (1954); Har- 
old Ostvald (1955); Whiton Powell (1954); Mrs. 
N. W. Smallwood (1954); Jackson Towne (1954). 


Out of Print Books 
(Recommended. for discontinuance) 


*Personnel Administration, Board on 


Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 1936; 
made a board by the Council and name changed to 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, June 1937. 
By vote of Council, Octaber 1944, the name was 
changed to Board on Fersonnel Administration. 
Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members annually. 

1. To promote efficient personnel administration 
in all types of libraries by assembling, analyzing, 
and studying data; formulating procedures, stand- 
ards, and recommendations; testing through dis- 
cussion and field experimentation. 

2. To publicize, publish, or otherwise make 
available information pertinent to the subjects 
listed below. To sponsor and/or direct special 
studies on such subjects. 

3. To maintain close working relationships with 
allied agencies and interested professional groups 
and committees. 
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4. To encourage libzaries to set up classification 
plans: (a) By preparing classification plans for 
all types and sizes of libraries which will serve 
as a pattern for the country as a whole and as a 
guide to individual libraries; (b) By furnishing 
advice and suggesting methods of procedure to 
individual libraries; (c: By keeping the profession 
informed of the various uses of classification plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, studying, 
and making available data on salaries being paid, 
salary schedules, and conditions affecting salary 
schedules; (b) By comparing library salaries with 
those of other professions and groups having duties 
of equal weight and responsibility, particularly 
those requiring comparable academic and profes- 
sional qualifications; (c) By preparing and recom- 
mending salary schedules applicable to different 
types and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library personnel: 
(a) By preparing and recommending satisfactory 
personnel procedures of selection, promotion, 
separation from service, rating, and other conditions 
of employment and working conditions; (b) By 
encouraging satisfactory staff relationships through 
employee organizations, credit unions, and other 
means of staff betterment. 

7. To assemble information and make recom- 
mendations relative to guarding security of tenure 
in professional library positions; (a) By setting up 
principles of tenure ard a code of practice for 
handling investigations; (b) By considering and 
undertaking tenure investigations, when, in the 
opinion of the board, the situation merits investi- 
gation under the principles involved. 

8. To consider and report on other problems 
of personnel management: (a) By investigating 
and reporting upon problems of civil service rela- 
tions and merit systems and advising librarians 
and library boards relat:ve thereto; (b) By survey- 
ing and reporting upon the conditions affecting 
employment. 

9. To assume and exercise responsibility for 
all other library personnel problems not otherwise 
specifically assigned to other boards and com- 
mittees. 


Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif., chairman (1955); Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (1956); 
Herbert Goldhor (1958); Walter Hausdorfer 
(1957); John Hall Jacobs (1954). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GROUP INSURANCE 


Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Libraries, 
New York, N.Y., chairman; Ernest E. Doerschuk, 
Jr.; Orville L. Eaton; Germaine Krettek; Ruther- 
ford D. Rogers; Benjamin F. Smith; William B. 
Wood; Arthur Yabroff. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 583 Broadway, Gary, Ind., 
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chairman; Edith A. Case; John H. Ottemiller; 
Bernard W. Van Horne. 


*Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 


Created by Executive Board, May 1936, as 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials. By vote of Council, June 14, 
1948, the name was changed to the Committee 
on Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods with the following functions: 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo dupli- 
cation and multiple copying methods; to make 
recommendations to the library world for the 
application of these improvements and new tech- 


niques; and to make a survey report at least- 


annually for publication. 


Donald Holmes, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., chairman (1954); Andrew J. Eaton (1955); 
Neal Harlow (1954); Don Hunter (1955); Clara 
Kelly (1955); Julia Ann Lorenz (1955); Wendell 
W. Smiley (1954); Cabot Stein (1954); David 
C. Weber (1954). 


Program Committee 


This committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice president, and the executive secretary 
of the Association, together with such other mem- 
bers as the committee may wish to add to its 
membership. 

To prepare programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences and for all Council 
meetings; also schedules of all meetings of divi- 
sions, sections, round tables, affiliated societies, 
and other groups which desire to meet in con- 
nection with the annual conferences. 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass., chairman; L. Quincy 
Mumford; David H. Clift; Perrie Jones; Glenn 
M. Lewis; Errett Weir McDiarmid; Edward B. 
Stanford. 


*Projected Books 


Created by the Executive Board, October 1947. 
To encourage the use of machines for projecting 
books for bedridden patients and other shut-ins. 


Dorothy E. Nieman, U. S. Veterans Administration 
Center Library, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman 
(1955); Catharine F. Heinz (1954); Albert M. 
Johnson (1955); May Lilly (1954); Clara Eliza- 
beth Lucioli (1954); Margaret O’Toole (1955). 


*Public Documents 


Created, 1923. 

To take cognizance of matters relating to public 
documents issued in the United States, whether 
federal, state, or local, and matters relating to the 
official publications of foreign governments. . 


Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah Library 
Salt Lake City, Utah, chairman (1954); Mrs. 
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Violet A. Cabeen (1954); Norma B. Cass (1954); 
James B. Childs (1954); Hilda Gray (1954); Paul 
Howard (1955); Ellen P. Jackson (1955); Carl 
H. Melinat (1954); Hugh Montgomery (1954); 
Richard T. Morris (1955); Rae E. Rips (1955). 


*Public Relations 


Created, 1923. 

To encourage and stimulate a sound public 
relations program for all types of libraries, espe- 
cially through ALA conferences, and to advise the 
head of the Public Relations Office at ALA Head- 
quarters. 


Albert C. Young, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman (1954); Mrs. Lura A. Currier (1954); 
Ruth M. Ersted (1955); Mrs. Helen Farrington 
(1954); Herbert H. Fockler (1954); Herold L. 
Hamill (1955); Mary Darrah Herrick (1954); 
Miriam McNally (1954); Raymond Mahoney 
(1954); Viola R. Maihl (1955); Eli Oboler (1954); 
Harold L. Roth (1955); Erika S. Schnurmann 
(1954); Roland Willcox (1955). 


New YORK AREA SUBCOMMITTEE: Harold L. Roth, 
N. Y. Public Library, chairman. Ruth Barnett 
Ferguson, Marie A. Davis. 


*Relations and Business Groups 


Created by Council, October 1944. 

To focus attention on the ways in which libraries 
and committees, boards, chapters and divisions 
of the ALA may extend and improve their relations 
with and service to business groups; to prepare a 
policy statement for general Association support; 
and seek other ways of promoting and clarifying 
understanding of the implication of cooperation 
with business groups. 


Alice Carter, director, Frée Public Library, Sum- 
mit, N.J., chairman (1954); John W. Allshouse 
(1955); William Chait- (1954); Walter E. Forster 
(1954; Irene Hall Peterson (1954); Wilma Zim- 
merman (1955). 


*Relations with Publishers 


Created by Council, September 1950. 

To provide liaison with the American Book 
Publishers Council; to discuss common problems 
and ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate 
information to other ALA committees and to the 
membership at large and to recommend action to 
the ALA Executive Board and Council. 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass., chairman (1954); 
Verner W. Clapp (1954); John MacKenzie Cory 
(1954); Robert B. Downs (1954); Morris Gelfand 
(1955); Elizabeth Johnson (1954); L. Quincy 
Mumford (1954); Ray Trautman (1955). 


Relations with Subscription Books Publishers 


Created October, 1953, by Executive Board as 
a special committee. 
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To provide liaison with the Reference Book 
Section of the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute and other publishers of subscription books; 
to discuss common problems and ways of coopera- 
tion; to channel appropriate information to other 
ALA committees and to the membership at large 
and to recommend action to the ALA Executive 
Board and Council. 

(Appointments to be made) 


Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of the 
Association. Tkree members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All resolu- 
tions presented to the Asscciation shall be auto- 
matically referred to the Council except resolutions 
of thanks. 

(Appointed for duration of conference only.) 


*Resources of American Libraries, Board on 


Created as a committee by Executive Board, 
1923. Established as a board by Council in 
May 1936. Five members appointed for five- 
year terms, one to retire each year. Chairman 
elected by the members annually. 

To study the present resources of American 
libraries; to suggest plans for coordination in the 
acquistion of research publications by American 
libraries. 


Charles W. David, University of Pennsylvania 
Libraries, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman (1956); 
Gertrude Gscheidle (1957); Arthur MeAnally 
(1958); John H. Meriarty (1955); Frederick 
Wagman (1954). 


COOPERATIVE Micrority. Projects: Benjamin E. 
Powell, Duke University Library, Durham, N.C., 
chairman; Ralph H. Carruthers; Donald Coney; 
John Cronin; Herman Fussler; Lawrence Kipp. 


SUBCOMMITTE ON Resources oF SOUTHERN Li- 
BRARIES: Stanley L. West, University of Florida 
Libraries, Gainesville, chairman; Mrs. James 

, Henley Crosland; Jack Dalton; Andrew J. Eaton; 
William Stanley Hoole; William Jesse; Marvin 
A. Miller; Charles E. Rush; Lawrence Thompson. 


COOPERATIVE MICROFILMING OF FOLKLORE COL- 
LECTIONS ABROAD 


(Appointments to be made} 


*Serials 


Discontinued February 1953. 


State Likrary Agencies, Study of 
Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 


Mrs. Loleta D. ¥yan, Michigan State Library, 
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Lansing 18, chairman; Mrs. Harriet Bard; 
Charles F. Gosnell; Mrs. Lois R. Green; Ralph 
Hudson; Thomas Perro. 


*Statistics 
Created by Council, May 1936 
To consider uniforra annual report forms and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its 
affiliated agencies; to cooperate in statistical matters 
with the U.S. Office of Education and, when 
authorized by the Executive Board, with other 
agencies concerned with library statistics. The 
last phrase is intended to provide for possible 
cooperation with an unofficial agency such as one 
of the educational associations. 


Clarence C. Gorchels, State College Library, Pull- 
man, Wash., chairman (1954); John F. Harvey 
(1955); Mary Louise Mann (1954); Grace Murray 
(1954); Ralph Parker (1954); Louise Frances 
Rees (1954); Howard Smith (1955); Jean Snow 
(1954); Eileen Thornton (1955); Edward A. 
Wight (1955). 


*Subscription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Member- 
ship to include one member of the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 

To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; to receive reports of questionable sales 
practices affecting such books and to transmit sub- 
stantiated facts to such agencies as Better Business 
Bureaus and the Fedezal Trade Commission; to 
publish the findings of these agencies in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for re- 
lease; and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 


' Elizabeth M. Bond, Public Library, Minneapolis, 


Minn., chairman (1955); Dorothy Bevis (1955); 
James Boula (1954); H. Glenn Brown (1955); 
Frances J. Carter (1934); Mrs. Julia Lockwood 
Certain (1954); John Chapman (1954); Virginia 
L. Close (1955); John Dulka (1955); Ruth M. 
Erlandson (1954); Ruth Fine (1955); Donna D. 
Finger (1955); Daniel W. Hagelin (1955); John 
Sykes Hartin (1955); Robert R. Hertel (1954); 
Mary R. Kinney (1955); Alice Louise LeFevre 
(1954); Harriet Long (1954); Stanley McElderry 
(1954); Carey Moffett Moore (1954); Frances M. 
Pollard (1954); Ruth E. Porritt (1955); Hazel A. 
Pulling (1954); Helen Rugg (1955); Dorothy 
Salisbury (1954); Evelyn Schneider (1954); Mrs. 
Helen R. Thompson (1954); Aileen Tufts (1954); 
Ruben Weltsch (1955). _ 
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JOINT COMMITTEES, 1953-54 


Organization and Duties 


The following are joint committees of the ALA with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are made as recommended by the Committee on Boards 
and Committees in its report of October 1944, “That in the selection of persons to serve on joint com- 
mittees, the président, the president-elect, and the Executive Board have the authority now possessed in 
connection with making other committee appointments.” 

Address, following.name, is given for committee members not members of ALA. 


Adult Education Association and ALA 
` Created by Executive Board, October, 1953, as 
a special joint committee. 
To consist of five members appointed for three- 
year terms. Chairman elected by members. 


To explore problems of mutual’ interest and re- ` 


lationships in the fields of library service and adult 

education and to make recommendations to ap- 

propriate committees in the two associations. 
(Appointments to be made) 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, June 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA, and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. The chairman to be 
appointed by the ALA in even numbered years 
and by the CLA in odd numbered years. 


Reverend A. M. Morisset, chairman, O.M.I., the 
Library, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 

ALA: Harry Bauer; Verner W. Clapp; Lucile 
_Gotiry. 

CLA: The chairman; Irene McAfee, Bertha Bassam, 
Dr. William Kaye Lamb, National Library of 
Canada, c/o Public Archives Building, Sussex 
Street, Ottawa, Ont.; Anne I. Hume. 


Government Publications 


Created by Executive Board, November, 1943. 

Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents and 
expediting their acquisition, and related matters. 


ALA: Benjamin E. Powell. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law Liprantes: Char- 
lotte C. Dunnebacke, Law Librarian, Michigan 
State Library, Capitol Bldg., Lansing 4, Mich. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES: James T. 


Babb. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION: 
(Appointments to be made) 


Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relations 


(Joint Steering Committee) 
Created 1943. 
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To consider major policy questions connected 
with the preparation of the Guide. 


ALA: David H. Clift. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CoLLEGEs: Guy E. 
Snavely, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 


International Library Congress, American Committee 
on Arrangements for 


Created by Executive Board, April, 1947. 

To plan for the next Inter-National Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in the 
United States. 

Suspended. 


Labor Groups, Library Service to 


Created by Executive Board, October 1945. 

Members appointed for two-year terms; chair- 
man elected by the members. 

To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library 
services which will be useful to labor groups. 


Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y., chairman. 


ALA: The chairman (1954); Elizabeth Edwards 
(1954); Mrs. Helen F. Hirson (1955); Ralph 
McCoy (1954); Ruth Shapiro (1955). 


AF or L: John D. Connors, Workers Education 
Bureau, 1525 H St. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 


CIO: George T. Guernsey, T18 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Library Binding Institute and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, October 1934. 

A joint committee with the Library Binding 
Institute. 

To facilitate solution of problems of common 
interest to libraries and members of the Library 
Binding Institute; to cooperate in maintaining the 
highest possible standards of craftsmanship and re- 
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sponsibility of members of the LBI; to make recom- 
mendations, and upon request to give assistance on 
binding matters to ALA and LBI. 


General Chairman: Alfred B. Lindsay, Washing- 
ton Square Library, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 


ALA: The cheirman; Charles J. Flanigan; Arnold 
H, Trotier; William T. Weitzel. 


LBI: Bernard J. Schaefer, Chivers Bookbinding Co. 
33 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y.; Lawrence 
D. Sibert, New Method Bookbindery Inc., 203 S. 
Kosiuscko St, Jacksonville, Ill.; Oscar Schnabel, 
National Library Bindery, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. Howard Atkins, F. J. Barnard & Co. Inc., 101 
Mystic Ave., Medford, Mass. 


L brary Work as a Career 


Created following a Conference on Recruiting for 
the Library Pzofession, November 22-23, 1947, 
called by the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

A joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of re- 
cruiting new personnel for library work which will 
unify the recruiting programs of constituent 
national library organizations. The ALA repre- 
sentative on the Committee is to be appointed each 
year from the membership of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. 


Helen M. Focke, Schoo! of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Harold Lancour 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law LIBRARIES: Julius 
J. Marke, New York University Law Library, 
New York 8, N.Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 
Geneva Travia 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
Agnes L. Reagan 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIES: Eugene P. Watson 

Art REFERENCE Round TABLE: Virginia L. Moran 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY Association: Sister Mary 
Norberta 

COUNCIL or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION: 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 

DrvisION oF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: 
Pauline Ramsey 

Division or Hosprrau Lusranies: Myrtle Stubkjaer 

Division OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
Prope: Mary Peters 

Junior MEMBERS Rounp TABLE: 

Liprary Ebucaron Division: The chairman 

LIBRARY PERIOrICALS Rounp Taste: Eli M. 
Oboler 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
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MepicaL Lisrary AssocratTion: Rebert.B. Austin, 
Armed Forces Medical Library, Washington, 
D.C, 

Music Lisrary Assocation: Frank Campbell, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Division oF Pusiic Lipsraries: Helen D. Hutchin- 

son 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES AssociaTION: Marion E, Wells, 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

Starr Orncanization Rounp Taste: Mildred 
Stibitz 

THEATRE LIBRARY A3sOcraTION: Kurtz Myers 

ALABAMA LIBRARY Association: Mildred Smith, 
Vigor High School, Prichard. 

ARIZONA LIBRARY Association: Dorothy Burge 

ARKANSAS LIBRARY AssocraTION: Dorothy Fenton 

Brrrisoh COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Lasser 

FLORDA LIBRARY Association: Stanley L. West 

GEORGIA LIBRARY Association: Grace Hightower, 
State Department af Education, Atlanta 

Inuinois LIBRARY Association: Martha Biggs 

INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Inez Paul 

Iowa Liprary Association: J. Archer Eggen, 
Cedar Rapids Pubke Library, Iowa 

Kansas LIBRARY Asscctation: Bryant H. Jackson 

LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Yvonne Toups 

MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. Evelyn L. 
Hart 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Jeannette John- 
son 

MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Margaret Ful- 
mer 

MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. Kenneth 
Gatchell, Library Science Department, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Columbus 

Missournr LIBRARY Association: Elizabeth H. 
Spindler 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Arthur 
Vennix, Love Memorial Library, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Ruth Kraemer 

New JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Erika Schnur- 
mann 

New Mexico LIBRARY ÅSSOCIATION: Seymour 
Rovner, Albuquerque High School Library, 
Albuquerque 

New York LIBRARY Association: Mrs, Alice D. 


Mildred 


Rider, New York State Teachers College, 
Geneseo 
Norte CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. 
Mary D. Grant 


NoRrTH CAROLINA Necro LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
D. Eric Moore 

Onto LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mary McCann 

OKLAHOMA LIBRARY AssociaATION: Mrs. Mary 
Hays Marable 

ONTARIO LIBRARY Association: Isabel McLean, 
Sudbury Public Library, Sudbury, Ontario 

OREGON LIBRARY AssocraTion: Cora M. Miller 
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Pacific NortHwesr Lisrary Association: Gladys 
Boughton 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Krick 

SOUTH CAROLINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Estellene 


Virginia 


P. Walker 
Sour Daxotra LIBRARY AssociaTION: Edward 
_ Jacobsen 
SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Evalene 
Jackson 


SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY Association: Mrs. Florri- 
nell F. Morton 

TENNESSEE Lrsrary Association: Mary Jeffcoat 

Texas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mattie Ruth Moore 

UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Ruth M. Jones, Li- 
brary Science Department, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Ruffin 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs, Emily C. 
Wilson, Snohomish County Library, Everett, 
Washington 

West VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Reese ' 

Y Lisrary Association: Edward Hay- 
war 

No reports have been received from the following 

library associations: Delaware, District of Colum- 

bia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Mon- 

tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 

Rhode Island, Vermont and Wyoming., 

Editor, Clearing House Newsletter: Mrs. Freddye 
Thompson, Page Library, Lincoln University, 
Jeferson City, Mo. 


M. Beverley 


Florenca 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Helen M. Focke, chairman; secretary to be ap- 
pointed; Anita M. Hostetter. 


Microcard 


Created December 1944, 
Joint Committee with the groups listed below. 
Functions (acceptable to ALA): To attempt to 

work out standards, and make other preliminary de- 

cisions, with reference to Mr. Riders project for 

the use of microcards. 

Fremont Rider, Wesleyan University Library, 
Middletown, Conn., chairman 

ALA: Garland Taylor, Tulane University Libraries, 
New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIES: Charles F. Gosnell 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law LIBRARIES: 
Miles O. Price, Librarian, Columbia University 
Library, New York, N.Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES: Keyes D. 
Metcalf 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SocteTy or AMERICA: Winifred 
Gregory Gerould, Editor “The Union List of 
Serials”, 601 Pollard Park Dr., Williamsburg, 
Pa. 

Liprary oF Concress: John W. Cronin 
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MEDICAL Lrmrary Association: Charlotte E. Coff- 
man, Apt. 422, 1508 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 

Robert S. Bray, assistant chief, Technical Informa- 

tion Division, Library of Congress, Marian Youngs, 

head, Dept. of Audio-Visual Aids, University of 

Florida, Gainesville, Fla., Vincent E. Fiordalisi, 

Law Librarian & Associate Professor of Law, 

School of Law, Rutgers University. 

MEMBERS at Larce: Donald Coney; Clarence S. 
Paine, Margaret Gill, Marjorie Keenleyside. 
Ex-Orricio MEMBERS As TRUSTEES MICROCARD 
Founpation: Flora B. Ludington; James T. 

Babb; Paul North Rice. 


NEA-ALA 


Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; appointed 
1931. Members appointed for five-year terms. 
Chairman elected by members, 

A joint committee with the National Education 
Association. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation and to make recommendations to appropri- 
ate committees in the two associations. 

Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County School Li- 
braries, Atlanta, Ga., chairman (1954) 

ALA: The chairman; Mrs. Florence S. Craig 

(1958); Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo (1957); Louise 

Galloway {1955); Marion B. Grady (1956); ALA 
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Ad ement 


Headquarters consultant: Mildred L. Batchelder. 
NEA: Sarah Tobolowsky, 2406 South Boulevard, 
Dallas 2, Texas (1958); Jessie Boyd, Oakland 
Public Schls. (1956); Pauline Martin, 126 Third 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. (1954); Robert Ruskin, 510 
Pine’ St., Laurel, Del. (1955); Philip H. Falk, 
superintendent of sckools, Madison, Wis. {1957). 
NEA Headquarters consultant: Robert Luke. 


5 Rural Sociological Society and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, December 1946. 
To study the research aspects of state demon- 
stration p/ans. 

ALA: Paxton Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
.Mo., co-chairman; Margaret Fulmer; Mildred 
McKay. 

Rurazn Socrotocican Socrery: Harold Hoff- 
sommer, Department of Sociology, University of 
Maryland, College Park, co-chairman; John 
Barton, Department of Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; W. F. Kumlien, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings; Charles E. 


Lively, Department of Rural Sociology, Uni- 


versity cf Missouri, Cclumbia. 


Union List of Serials 


Created January 1947. 

To consider desirability of a supplement or 
complete revision of the Union List of Serials and 
to make plans for publication. 

ALA: Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College Library, 

Williamstown, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Law Liprartes: Marie 
Russell, Kansas State Library, Topeka, Kan. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND REFERENCE LI- 

BRARIES: Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell Univer- 

sity Libraries, Ithaca, N.Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH Lisraries: Andrew D. 

Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 

Mass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY or America: Andrew 
D. Osborn. - 

CANADIAN LIBRARY Association: Marget Meikle- 
ham, McMaster University Library, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY Association: Kanardy L. 
Taylor, 245 Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Music Liprary Association: Frank Campbell, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

NATIONAL Reseancu Counci: Callie Hull, Nat]. 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Lisrary OF Concress: John W. Cronin, Library 
of Congress,- Washington, D.C. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION: Betty Joy Cole, 
Calco Chemical Livision Library, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N.J. 

THEATRE Liprary Association: Mrs. Katharine 
Clugston, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

H. W. Wilson Co.: Charles J. Shaw. 





“Of course I'm glad that you've really made the 
PHOTO DUPLICATION AND MULTIPLE 
COPYING METHODS COMMITTEE!” 


Division Joint Committees 


The following are joint committees of ALA Divisions with other national organizations outside 
the ALA. They have been set up to facilitate cooperation on problems of mutual concern. 
Address, following name, is given for committee members not representing ALA Divisions. 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. Created by the direct action of those 
organizations July 1952. To act as a clearing 
agency among the American Association of School 
Librarians, the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, and the Children’s Book Coun- 


cil, for the consideration and exploration of mutual _ 


‘problems and fields of common interest in chil- 
dren’s books andto carry on the promotion of 
traveling exhibits of children’s books among the 
state library extension agencies. Patricia Cum- 
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mings, Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., chairman; Lucy Tompkins, 
Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 58rd St, New 
York 19, N.Y. secretary. 


AASL: Marjorie B. Austin, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mce- 
Clenahan, Elizabeth Stafford. 

CBC: Patricia Cummings, Lucy Tompkins, Eunice 
Blake, J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. i 

DLCYP: Helen M. Brogan, Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, 
Ethna M. Sheehan. 
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ALA REPRESENTATIVES ON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.: ALA 
representative—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: ALA representative—Melvin J. Voigt 

(1953-54) 

American Country Life Association: ALA repre- 
sentative—-S. Janice Kee 

American Documentation Institute: ALA repre- 
sentative—Ralph R. Shaw (1952-55) 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5): 
ALA representative—Donald Holmes 

———, Z39 Committee (sponsored by CNLA): 
ALA representative—John T. Ottemiller 

American Year Book, Supervisory Board: ALA 
representative—Milion J. Ferguson 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project: ALA 
member—David H. Clift 

Civil Liberties Clearing House: ALA representative 
—Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger 

Council of National Library Associations: ALA 
representatives—Flora B. Ludington, President of 
ALA; Robert Bingham Downs, Retiring Presi- 
dent of ALA; Alternate—Milton E. Lord 

, Joint Committee on Education for Li- 
brarianship: ALA representative—Jack Dalton 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee: Ex-officio member 
—David H. Clift 

Decimal Classification Committee of Lake Placid 
Education Foundation: ALA nominees—Evelyn 
Hensel (1952-59); Verner W. Clapp (1949-55); 
Fremont Rider (1950-57) 

Education Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and American Association 





‘ , of School Administrators: Consultant: David H. 


Clift 

Film Council of America: ALA representative to 

' Board of Directors—Karline Brown 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award: 
ALA representative—Siri M. Andrews (1958-56) 

International Library Committee: ALA representa- 
tives—Milton E. Lord (1950-54); William W. 
Bishop (ALA representative emeritus for life) 

National Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth, Inc., Advisory Council on Participation 
of National Organizations: Member—Mildred 
L. Batchelder 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., 
General Assembly: ALA representative—Mrs. 
Mildred V. D. Mathews 

National Board of Standards, Standing Committee 
for Book Cloths, Buckram and Impregnated 
Fabrics, Commercial Standards CS57-40: ALA 

representative—Humphrey G. Bousfield 
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National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor: 
ALA representative—Julia D. Bennett 

National Conference on Mobilization of Educa- 

. tion: ALA representatives—Julia D. Bennett, 
David H. Clift 

National Council for Community Improvement: 
ALA representative—Paul Howard 

National Council of Teachers of English, Com- 
mittee on Booklists for Junior High Schools: 





EWsieaw Watt.. 
“I wish the ALA would list some, library jobs in 


ARUBA. I know of a school teacher who got her- 
self engaged the day she arrived there!” 


ALA representative—F. Marion Kellogg (1953) 

, Committee on Book Lists for Senior High 
Schools: ALA Representative—Helen Iredell 
(1953) 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units: ALA representative—Ilse 
Br 

United Nations: ALA observer—Mary Helen 
Mahar; Alternate—Dan Lacy 

U.S. Committee for United Nations Day: ALA 
representative and member of the Executive 
Board—Flora B. Ludington 

U.S. Book Exchange: ALA representative—-Milton 
E. Lord 

U.S. Mission to United Nations, Conference group 
of National Organizations: ALA observer— 
Lowell Martin 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco: 

` representative—Douglas Bryant (1953-56) 

H. W. Wilson Company: ALA representative (to 
attend meetings of Board of Directors)—John 
Fall (1952-54) 

U.S. Quarterly Book Review, Advisory Committee: 
ALA representative—Flora B. Ludington 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee: ALA 
representative—Julia D. Bennett 
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DIVISIONS AND ROUND TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Only ALA members may be members of a division, round table, or discussion group. Divisions may 
prescribe any additional qualifications for membership they may desire. 
The following divisions have been formed by the Council, affecting. former sections, one national 


affiliated organization, and several round tables. 


Some fcrmer sections have become round tables, in accordance with the provision in the Bylaws, 


Article VII, Section 1. 
complying with its requirements for membership. . 


Any member of the ALA may become a member of any round table by 


Any group may organize as a division or part of a division or become a round table upon 


complying with the provisions in the Bylaws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


A Division of the American Library Association 


The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 
Council approval for the division was given on 
July 21, 1950, subject to a membership vote of 


the American Association of School Librarians . 


which was taken during the fall of 1950. The 
American Association cf School Librarians was 
formerly a section of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and before 1941 was 
the Schoo] Libraries Section of ALA. This sec- 
tion was organized in 1915. 

The purposes of the association are the im- 
provement and extension of library services in 
schools, the promotion of higher standards of 
librarianship and library service in schools, and 
cooperation with other agencies concerned with 
the welfare of youth. 

The association holds general sessions, business 
meetings and committee meetings during annual 
conferences and normaly at Midwinter meetings. 

The division issues an official publication, School 
Libraries, formerly known as the Newsletter, editor, 
Sybil Baird, Indian Springs School, Route 1, Box 
182, Helena, Ala. School Libraries is sent free to 
all members, and is not available through sub- 
scription. 

A. State Assembly composed of the president, 


chairman, or representative of the school library. 


organizaticn in each state, territory, District of 
Columbia and Canada serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Board of Directors and channels 
communications between the school librarians in 
each state and the Board. 
` Officers for 1953-54: President, Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Casis Elementary School, Austin 3, 
Texas; vice-president and president-elect, Nancy 
Jane Day, Supervisor of Library Services, State 
Department of Education, Columbia 1, South Caro- 
lina; treasurer, Mrs. Lucile Raley, Consultant in 
Library Services, Waco Public Schools, Waco, 
Texas; executive secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield 
DeAngelo, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIL. 
Board oz Directors: Mary Lee Keath (past presi- 
dent); Region 1, Dorothy Annable (1955); Region 
2, Mary L. Tarbox (1954); Region 3: Louise 
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Meredith (1954); Region 4, Gertrude James (1955); 
Region 5, Margaret W. Oliver (1954); Region 6, 
Josephine A. Smith (1954); Region 7, Eleanor E. 
Ahlers (1955); Region £, E. Ben Evans (1955). 

AASL representatives on the ALA Council: See 
p- 535-6, 

Committees 

The following seventeen standing committees 
are engaged in activities of vital interest and con- 
cern to the organization and to the school library 
profession. 

AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE: To serve as an 
advisory committee to which matters concerning 
audio-visual materials in school libraries are re- 
ferred; to keep informed on recent developments 
in the field and report -zo the membership; to work 
with other ALA and AASL committees and other 
groups interested in audio-visual materials. Chair- 
man, Ira J. Peskind, Wright Junior College, 3400 
N. Austin, Chicago 54, Ill. (1956); Olive De- 
Bruler (1955); Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas (1956); 
Mary Jane Richeimer (19541; Margaret Roser 
(1956); Margaret I. Rufsvold (1956); Margaret 
Winger (1956); Ethel Wood (1955); C. Walter 
Stone (1956). 

Bupcet COMMITTEE: To receive and examine 
the financial reports of -he division; to assist in pre- 
paring the yearly bucget; to report on an esti- 
mate of receipts and 2xpenditures to the Board; 
to report at the annuzl meeting on the status of 
the associations financas. Chairman, Mrs. Lucile 
Raley, Consultant in Library Services, Waco Pub- 
lic Schools, Waco, Texas (1954); Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire (1954); Nancy Jane Day (1955); Mar- 
garet Rehring (1954). 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: (Created June 
19583) Tentative functions: To consider and recom- 
mend establishment of new committees; to formu- 
late proposed functions of new committees; to 
channel pertinent committee information within 
the organization, within ALA, and also to other 
agencies; to evaluate 2sommittee work; to secure 
suggestions from the membership for committee 
members; to study suggestions and make recom- 
mendations for committee appointments. Chair- 
man, Alice N. Fedder, University High School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (1956); Loren 
Allen (1955); Winifred Andrews (1956); Mary Bair 
(1954); Helen B. Lewis (1955); Mrs. June Labb 
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Miller (1956); Beatrice Paddock (1955); Louise F. 
Rees (1954). 

CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE: To consider amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws and to 
make recommendations to the association in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the Constitution, Arti- 
cle VII. Chairman, H. Jean Anderson, Coordi- 
nator of School Libraries, Board of Education, 
15911 Aldersyde Drive, Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 
(1954); Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock (1954); Ruby 
Ethel Cundiff (1954); C. Irene Hayner (1954); 
Mary Lee Keath (1956); Agnes Krarup (1956); 
Helen R. Sattley (1954); Mrs. Alice F. Sturgis 
(1956). 

ELECTIONS COMMITTEE: To receive and tabulate 
the votes of the association members in the annual 
election of officers. Chairman, Mary Frances Mc- 
Manus, Supervisor of High School Libraries, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Brd. of Ed., 221 No. LaSalle, 
Chicago, Ill.; Bonnie Bonthron; Mrs. Lillian Boula; 
Mary Ann Swanson; Helen Wurtzbach. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE: 
To publicize need for and value of elementary 
school libraries; to work with state elementary 
school library committees; to provide information 
helpful in planning elementary school libraries; to 
act as a coordinating agency among the various 
agencies concerned with establishing library serv- 
ice in elementary schools. Chairman, Lois Fannin, 
Supervisor, Library Services, Long Beach Public 
Schools, 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach 18, Calif. 
(1954); Hazelle M. Anderson (1955); Jessie E..Boyd 
(1954); Susan Caldwell (1956); Genevieve E. 
Fancher (1956); Evelyn Hill (1954); Mrs. Lois 
McAlister Pilson (1956); Irene Pollard (1954); 
Crystal McNally (1956); Mrs. Lucile Raley (1954); 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Simmons (1956); Marion L. 
Welken (1956). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Tenta- 
tive functions: To develop international cooperation 
and understanding among school librarians; to 
stimulate interest in school libraries abroad; to 
investigate an exchange program for school li- 
brarians; to compile a roster of school librarians in 
other countries; to assist in entertaining inter- 
national school librarians visiting this country. 
Chairman, Jean Lowrie, Campus School Library, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. (1956); Anna Cebrat (1954); Nelle 
McCalla (1956); Mary Silverthorn (1955); Nora E. 
Beust (1956); James P. Carter (1954). 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION COMMITTEE: To gather 
data on new developments in the magazine world; 
to evaluate new and old magazines in terms of 
their usefulness in school libraries; to prepare 
selected lists of magazines for special purposes and 
to arrange for their publication. Chairman, Doris 
M. Cole, School Library Supervisor, Massena, 
N.Y. (1954); Mrs. Irene Davis (1956); Mabel E. 
Jackman (1954); Gertrude R. James (1954); Ann 
Loucks (1954); Madeleine Mosimann (1956); Mar- 
garet M. Shulze (1954); Alice Stoeltzing (1954); 
Mrs. Florence Vaughn (1954). 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: To increase mem- 
bership in ALA and AASL; to interest all school 
librarians and friends of school libraries in their 
national professional organization; to prepare and 
distribute promotional materials. Chairman, Sara 
Jaffarian, Director of Libraries, Greensboro Public 
Schools, 501 Asheboro St., Greensboro, N.C. 
(1956). For a list of members see subsection. under 
“Membership.” 

NoMINATING COMMITTEE: To nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions in accordance with the 
By-Laws, Article III. Chairman, Alice Lohrer, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Ill. 
(1954); Helen Cashman (1954); Mrs. Florence 
Pickett Foltz (1954); Mary Love (1954); Jean 
Lowrie (1954). 

PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS Com- 
MITTEE: To work with other agencies to promote 
school libraries as a necessity for a good educational 
program; to provide superintendents, architects, and 
librarians with concrete suggestions on school li- 
brary quarters andequipment. Chairman, Raymond 
G. Erbes, Jr., Librarian, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. (1955); Gertrude Coward (1955); Marie 
Gorman (1955); Mate Graye Hunt (1954); Gertrude 
Jennings (1954); Virginia McJenkin (1955); Ariel 
Stephens (1954); M. Bernice Wiese (1955); Kath- 
ryn S. Wilkins (1955); Arline Young (1955); Ingrid 
O. Miller (1956). 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: To in- 
terpret the objectives, functions, and program of 
school library service to other professional groups 
responsible for the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and young people; to interpret the objectives 
and program of work of AASL to these groups; to 
seek opportunities for AASL and these other or- 
ganizations to identify common interests, areas of 
work and problems, and to develop ways of work- 
ing at them together. Chairman, Fannie Schmitt, 
Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 
(1954); Christine B. Gilbert (1956); Mary Gaver 
(1956); Elwajean Hall (1956); Leona M. Hough 
(1954); Louise Meredith (1954); Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain (1954). $ 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To examine manu- 
scripts submitted to the committee by the ALA 
Publishing Department and make recommendations 
to the department on the advisability of publish- 
ing them; to initiate plans for new publications 
considered useful and desirable for school libraries. 
Chairman; Dorothy Schumacher, Librarian, Lane 
Technical High School, 2501 Addison St., Chicago, 
Ill. (1954); Nancy Jane Day (1954); Louise Gallo- 
way (1956); Margaret Hayes (1954); Mildred. 
Krohn (1956); Priscilla Lantz (1954); Jean E. 
Nelson (1956); Lena L. Archuleta (1956). 

RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE: (Created June 1953) 
Tentative functions: To plan and carry out a 
nation-wide program for recruiting for school li- 
brary work. Chairman, Wilma Bennett, Librarian, 
Covina High School, Covina, Calif. (1956); Helen 
Cashman (1955); Annabelle Koonce (1954); Lottie 
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Lee Lamb (1956); Irene Marshall (1954); Geneva 
Travis ‘1958). 

Scuoo. LIBRARIES EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: To 
keep the membership informed concerning divi- 
sional news through the publication of School 
Libraries; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas and write articles on worthwhile activities 
undertaken in their libraries. Chairman, Sybil 
Baird, Librarian, Indian Springs School, Route #1, 
Box 182, Helena, Ala. (1954); Mrs. Martha Cobb 
(1954); Ethelyn Flagg (1954); Mrs. Mildred Frary 
(1954); Ida Gould (1954); Carrie Pursell (1954); 
Leah Schueren (1958); Irene M. Sherk (1954); 
Mrs. Ruth Waldrop (1954); Johanna M. Wiese 
(1954). 

STATBTICS COMMITTEE: To determine ways in 
which school librarians use school library statistics; 
to evaluate existing statistical forms for school li- 
braries; to keep AASL informed about current and 
major investigations that involve the collection of 
school library statistics; to keep a file of school 
library statistical forms and to make these avail- 
able to school librarians. Chairman, Mary Louise 
Mann, Librarian, Arsenal Technical Schools, 1500 
East Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, Ind. (1956); 
Reba Boomershine (2956); James Boula (1956); 
Sara Fenwick (1956); Mrs. Dora Leavitt Hay 
(1956); Mildred Nickel (1956); Louise Moore Ply- 
bon (1954); Louise Riedinger (1956). 

TECHNICAL Processes COMMITTEE: To study 
. simplification of classification and cataloging in 
school libraries, and to study publishers’ bindings 
from the point of view of use in school libraries. 
Chairman, Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor, 
Cataloging Section, Division of Libraries, Board 
of Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL. 
(1954); Marjorie E. Burns (1954); Katherine Galli- 
van (1954); Virginie Drewry (1954); Louise L. 
Hiller (1954); Ruth M. Junkin (1954); Frances 
Kraft (1954); Edith I. Stokes (1954); Carolyn White- 
nack (1954). 


Special Committees 


Book SELECTION IN ScHOOLS IN A DEMOCRACY: 
To consider the advisability of preparing a state- 
ment on book selection in defense of liberty in 
schools in a democracy; to make use of the state- 
ment prepared by the School Libraries Discussion 
Group at the Conference on Intellectual Freedom; 
to make recommendations as to what further action 
AASL should take in this matter. Chairman, 
Mrs. Grace S. Dunkley, Librarian, Roosevelt High 
School, 1200 East Olive Street, Compton, Calif.; 
Elenora C. Alexander; Blanche Janecek; Helen 
Sill; Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srygley. 

MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: To pro- 
vide local assistance to the president of the asso- 
ciation in planning and arranging for the annual 
conference. Chairman, Ingrid O. Miller, Li- 
brarian, Edina-Morningside High School, 5701 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis 10, Minn.; Marion 
Gratz; Naomi E. Hokanson; Ruth A. Marfell; Jane 
Strebel. Committee personnel is not yet completed. 
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STANDARDS COMMITTEE: To revise the. existing 
standards for schoal libraries as they appear in 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Co- 
Chairmen, Ruth M. Ersted, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Library Division, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul 1, Minn.; Frances Henne, 
Associate Professor, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 87 (on leave Sept. 
1953-Sept. 1954). Committee personnel is not yet 
completed. 


+ 


Division Representatives 


AACTE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON CoL- 
LEGIATE PROBLEMS IN TEACHER Epucarion: Mrs. 
Lois T. Place. : 

CLA NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS COMMIT- 
TEE: Dorothy K. Allen, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
Mary Lee Keath, Esther E. Mason, Eloise Rue. 

ALA JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A 
CAREER; F. Geneva Travis. 

NEA-ALA Joint Commartez: Louise Galloway 
(1957); Virginia McJenkin. ; 

Joint PusuisHers Liaison COMMITTEE: Mar- 
jorie B. Austin (1955); Mrs. Elizabeth S.,.McClena- 
han (1954); I. Elizabeth Stafford (1956), 

ALA E. P. Durron-Joun MacRaz AWARD COM- 
MITTEE: Jessie E. Bcyd, Margaret Hayes. 

ALA GroLIER Awarp: Esther V. Burrin, Lura 
E. Crawford. 

ALA Boarp on AcQuIsIrion oF Liprary Ma- 
TERIALS: Virginia Drewry. 

ALA BOARD on EDucATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: 
Nancy Jane Day (1358) (On Fulbright leave in 
Thailand, June 1953-June 1954). 

ALA BOOK ACQUISITIONS COMMITTEE: Margaret 
V. Girdner (1954). 

ALA Burmpines COMMITTEE: 
Erbes, Jr. (1955). 

ALA Exxections Commirree: Raymond G. 
Erbes, Jr. 

ALA FEpERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Anna 
Clark Kennedy (1958). ' 

ALA COMMITTEE ON INTERCULTURAL ACTION: 
Mary Helen Mahar (1955) 

ALA COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND 
Suppiies: Mildred L. Nickel (1955) 

ALA SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL-STATE 
ReLations: Anna Clark Kennedy 

ALA STATISTICS COMMITTEE: 
Mann: (1954), 

ALA SusscripTioxy Books COMMITTEE: James 
Boula (1954), 


Raymond G. 


Mary Louise 


Membership 


Division memberstip: 8,008 as of October 1, 
1953. 

Any member of ALA may become a member 
of the American Association of School Librarians, 
without payment of additional dues, by indicating 
his desire for affiliation with the division when 
paying annual ALA dues. 
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Dues: The division receives 60% of the dues paid 
to the ALA by each member who specifies this 
division at the time of paying his dues (20% of 
$3 memberships, not over $6 for any single mem- 
bership). If AASL is the second division with 
which the member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add 20% to his ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
in turn will be passed on to the division by ALA. 

ALA life members before June, 1939 may be 
admitted to membership in the division on request. 
Those persons who belong to AASL at the time 
they become continuing members in ALA shall 
be issued an invitation to become continuing 
members of the division. 


Committee on Membership 


Chairman, Sara Jaffarian, Director of Libraries, 
Greensboro Public Schools, 501 Asheboro St., 
Greensboro, N.C. (1956). 

Regional Chairmen: 

Recion I: Elizabeth Bean, Peck Library, Nor- 
wich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Recion II: Virginia H. Shaver, W. C, Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N.Y. 

Recron III: Co-Chairmen, Mrs. Jessie Cannon, 
Greenville Junior High School, Greenville, S.C.; 
Emily Copeland, A & M College, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Recion IV: Ruby Martz, 827 East Symmes, Rt. 
4, Norman, Oklahoma. l 

Recron V: Mrs. Betty Carlin, Greenlee School, 
12th & Lipan, Denver, Colorado. 

Recion VI: Mrs. Mary Isabelle Wood, 8055 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 

Recron VII: Olga Sliper, Ballard High School, 
Seattle 7, Washington. 

Recron VIII: Helen Iredell, Wilson High School, 
Long Beach 4, California. 

State Chairmen: 

ALABAMA: Mrs. Viola Holder, Marshall City 
High School, Guntersville; Mrs. Carrie C. Robin- 
son, State Department of Education, Montgom- 
ery. 

eer Dorothy F. Burge, West Phoenix 
High School, 19th Ave. & Thomas Rd., Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Florine Jordan, Magnolia “High 
School, Magnolia. 

CALIFORNIA: Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles 
ea School, 4600 W. Olympia Blvd., Los An- 
geles. 

Cororano: Constance Ahlin, 1234 Washington 
St., Denver, 

CONNECTICUT: Frances E. Peck, New London 
High School, Williams St, New London. 

DELAWARE: Margaret Campbell, 818 W. 10th 
St, Wilmington. 

Disrricr OF CoLUMBIA: Lucille Carmack, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, 4301 18th Street 
N.W., Washington 11. 

Fiorma: Sara Bell, Director of Instructional 
Materials, Bay County Public Schools, 721 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Panama City; Mrs. Dorothy L. San- 
ford, 1855 N.W. 71st St., Miami 47. 
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Grorcia: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, Decatur High 
School, N. McDonough St., Decatur; Mrs. Clarice 
Jones Alston, 263 Bowen Circle, S.W. Apt. 1, At- 
lanta. 

Ivano: Martha M. Guenther, Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello. 

iLunors: Blanche Aust, 5004 West End Ave- 
nue, Chicago 44. 

Inpiana: Ida May Langston, 2045 Ohio Ave., 
Gunnersville, 

Iowa: Lauretta G. McCusker, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas: Dorothy M. Comin, 808 N.E. 9th St., 
Abilene. 

Kentucky: Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Shelbyville 
High School, Shelbyville. 

Louistana: Jane Carstens, Hamilton Training 
School Library, S.L.I. Lafayette. 

Maine: Ann Marston, Cony High School, Au- 
gusta. 

Maryann: Anna E. Fehl, Elementary. School 
#243, 726 N. Howard St., Baltimore. 

Massacuusetts: Katherine Trickey, Swamp- 
scott High School, Swampscott. 

Micuican: Elizabeth Rogers, 115% N. Butler, 
Lansing. 

Minnesota: Colette Hamm, 1017 Pokegama 
Ave., North, Grand Rapids. 

Mississippi: Annabelle Koonce, School Library 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, Jack- 
son. 

Missounr; Edna E. Bothe, Director of Field 
Services, Missouri State Library, State Office Build- 
ing, Jefferson City. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, Senior High School, 
425 Grand Ave., Billings. 

Nersraska: Catherine Glade, Senior High School, 
Grand Island. 

Nevapa: Thelma Flavin, Montello School, Mon- 
tello. 

New Hampesuine: Florence D. Derr, Central 
High School, Manchester. 

New Jersey: Helen Heermans, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Ridgewood. 

New Mexico: Nancy B. Trammel, Highlands 
High School, 4700 E. Coal, Albuquerque. 

New Yor: Eleanor Phillips, New Hartford 
Central School, New Hartford. 

NortH Carouina: Vernelle Gilliam, Boyden 
High School, Lincolnton Rd., Salisbury. 

Norta Daxora: Herbert Earhart, 114 9th 
Street, Fargo. 

Onto: Ruth M. Busseer, 1500 Brown Street, Apt. 
3, Dayton 9. 

OxitaHoma: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond High 
School, Edmond. 

Ornecon: Lottie Lee Lamb, Eugene High School, 
Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Margaret G. Graham, High 
School, W. Leamy Ave, Springfield, Delaware 
County. 

Ruope Istanp: Annise Kane, Classical High 
School, 124 Pond St., Providence 8. 
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Sorra Caronina: Carrie Moore, Anderson 
Junior High School, 1200 E. River, Anderson; 
Evelyn Eunice King, 310 Echols St., Greenville. 

Sourn Daxora: To be appointed. 

TENNESSEE: Leneil Edwards, 4205 Gallatin 
Road, Nashville. 

Texas: Deurene Morgan, Director of School Li- 
braries, 1500 N. Depot, Victoria. 

Uran: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, 
School, Cedar City. 

VERMONT: Edward Bodurtha, Brattleboro H.S., 
Brattleboro. 

i a Virginia Ruff, 415 Bedford Ave., Bed- 
ord. 

Wasnincron: Grace Crumpacker, “Hoquiam 
Junior-Senioz High School, Hoquiam. 

Wesr Vircinia: Susanna Rose, Stonewall Jack- 
son High School, Charleston. 

Wisconsim: Margaret J. Moss, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Board of Education, 1601 N. 
Sherman Ave., Madison. 

Wrominc: Rose Mary Malone, T32 S. Park St., 
Casper. 

Maritme Provinces: Mrs. Myra C. Vernon, 
Provincial Dept. of Education, Box 578, Halifax, 

Ontario: Margaret Fraser, Galt Collegiate In- 
stitute, Galt. 

QuESEC: Frances M. Dumaresque, Commer- 
cial High School, 125 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal. 

ALASKA: Joanne Lind, Box 581, Seward. 

Hawan: Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapalama School, 
1601 N. Schcol St., Honolulu. 


Junior High 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adopted, 1923; 
new and revised bylaws adopted, 1938. (For- 
merly College and Reference Section. Name 
changed by vote of the section, June 1938, 
approved by the Council, December 1938. 
New constitution and bylaws adopted May 30, 
1940, and accepted as a division by the ALA 
Council, May 31, 1940.) The Association of 
College and Reference Libraries has as its 
object the promotion of library service and 
librarianship in college, university, and research 
libraries including the reference departments of 
public libraries. Its program of activities is de- 
signed to advance the standards of library: service, 
in the broadest sense, in these kinds of libraries 
and to continue the professional and scholarly 
growth of their staffs. The association normally 
holds general sessions and business meetings at 
annual conferences and midwinter meetings. Each 
of the six sections normally has a program session 
at the annual convention and the midwinter meet- 
ing for the presentation of problems peculiar to its 
special services. 

Officers for 1953-54: President, Harriet D. Mac- 
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Pherson, librarian, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
and dean of School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-president and 
president-elect, Guy R. Lyle, director of libraries, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; executive 
secretary, Arthur T. Hamlin, ALA Headquarters, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl; treasurer, Jo- 
seph C. Shipman, librarian, Linda Hall Library, 


‘Kansas City, Mo.; past president, Robert W. Sev- 


erance, deputy director, Department of the Army 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

Directors (at large): Julian Fowler, Oberlin 
College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; Guy R. Lyle, Lou- 
isiana State University Libraries, Baton Rouge; N. 
Orwin Rush, University of Wyoming Libraries, 
Laramie. 

Directors representing sections: College Li- 
braries: Louise F. Kampf, Colorado College Li- 
brary, Colorado Springs; Junior College Libraries: 
Frances L. Meals, Colby Junior College Library, 
New London, N.H.; Pure and Applied Science: 
Francis P. Allen, Raode Island University Library, 
Kingston; Reference Librarians: Florence M. Gif- 
ford, General Reference Division, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions: Ethel Feagley, Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; University ‘Libraries: Lewis C. Branscomb, 
Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus. 
Chairmen of sections are ex officio directors with- 
out a vote. ACRL representatives on ALA 
Council are directors during the last year of their 
terms. These are: Mary N. Barton, Donald Co- 
ney, Mrs. Frances Kemp Hurley, Robert A. Miller, 
and Louis S. Shores. 

ACRL représentatives on ALA Council; see 
page 536. l 


Sections 


CoLLEGE Liısrarws: Chairman, Helmer L. 
Webb, Union Collage, Schenectady, N.Y.; vice 
chairman and cha:rman-elect, Ruth K. Porritt; 
secretary, Benjamin B. Richards. 

Junior CoLLece Lisrarws: Chairman, Lottie 
M. Skidmore, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, IIL; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Nellie M. 
Homes; secretary, John W. Canario. 

Pure AND AppLiep Scrence: Chairman, Donald 
E. Thompson, Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Jane Gan- 
field; secretary, Mrs. Margaret 8. Bryant. 

REFERENCE LisRsRIANS: Chairman, Everett T. 
Moore, University of California, Los Angeles; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, Elizabeth Bond; 
secretary, Margaret &. Knox. 

LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Chairman, James E. Green, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti; secretary and chairman- 
elect, Marion B. Grady. 

Universiry Liprarres: Chairman, Lawrence C. 
Powell, University of California, Los Angeles; 
vice-chairman and- chairman-elect, Richard H. 
Logsdon; secretary, Archie L. McNeal. 
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Committees 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 
Helen M. Brown, Leslie W. Dunlap, William H. 
Jesse, Richard H. Logsdon, Jens Nyholm, Eli M. 
Oboler, David C. Weber. 

. COMMITTEE ON AupIo-VisuaL Worx: Chairman, 
George W. Gibson, Baker Library, Harvard U., 
Boston, Mass.; Fleming Bennett, H. Vail Deale, 
Donald C. Holmes, W. Porter Kellam, Ira J. Pes- 
kind, Raynard C. Swank. 

BumpINcs COMMITTEE: Chairman, Charles M. 
Adams, Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Brother Edmund Joseph, 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, David Jolly, Guy R. Lyle, 
Ernest J. Reece, Howard Rovelstad, H. Dean 
Stallings, Walter W. Wright, Lee F. Zimmerman. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: 
Chairman, Andrew J. Eaton, Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Jack Dalton, Guy R. Lyle, Walter W. 
Wright. 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE ProcraMs: Chair- 
man for Annual Conference, James M. Kingsley, 
Jr., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; James 
H. Richards, Jr.; Chairman for Midwinter Meeting, 
William S. Budington, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION & ByLaws: Chair- 
man, Andrew J. Eaton, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Margaret W. Fayer, Roy W. Schlin- 
kert, Sidney B. Smith, Margaret K. Spangler. 

COMMITTEE ON DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION: 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorsey L. MacDonald, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif.; Jeannette Foster, Mar- 
garet Mary Henrich, Charles Penrose. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARIES; Chairman, Edward C. Heintz, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Janet E. Brown, 
John M. Carroll, David K. Maxfield, Philip J. 
McNiff. 

COMMITTEE TO IMPLEMENT LIBRARY OF CoN- 
GRESS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Proyecrs: Chairman, 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; Sarah D. Jones, Maurice F. Tauber. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Wyllis E. 
Wright, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; 
Kathleen R. Campbell, William H. Carlson, W. 
Roy Holleman, Ralph R. Shaw, Ermine Stone. 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: Chairman, Law- 
rence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; Frances B, Jenkins, David K. Maxfield, 
Felix Reichmann, Fremont Rider, Rolland E. Ste- 
vens, Colton Storm, Maurice F. Tauber, Fritz Veit, 
Clyde C. Walton, Howard W. Winger. 


RESEARCH PLANNING COMMITTEE: (No chair- 
man because of possibility that committee will be 
discontinued); Forest F. Carhart, Jr., Herman H. 
Fussler, A. F. Kuhlman, Kenneth J. LaBudde, Ru- 
therford D. Rogers, Ralph R. Shaw. 


Jorr CommirreEE TACRL-ACLS) on SELECTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chairman, Stanley Pargellis, New- 
berry Library, Chicago, Il; Herman H. Fussler, 
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Arthur T. Hamlin, Morrison C. Haviland, Robert 
Redfield. 

ACRL Stare Representatives: Chairman, Ar- 
chie L. McNeal, University of Miami Library, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Ala.—Clyde H. Cantrell (A.P.L); 
Ariz. & N.M.—Donald M. Powell (Univ. of Ariz.); 
Ark.—Georgia Clark (Univ.); Calif—No appoint- 
ment yet; Colo. & Wyo—Eugene H. Wilson 
(Univ. of Colo.); Conn. & R.I.—Francis P. Allen 
(Univ. of R.I.); Del, Md., & D.C.—Dorothy Sin- 
clair (Enoch Pratt); Fla—Stanley L. West (Univ.); 
Ga.—W. P, Kellam (Univ.); Hawaii—Carl Stroven 
(Univ.); Ida, & Mont—Miss Lesley M. Heathcote 
(Montana State); Ill—David Jolly (Northwestern); 
Ind.—Miss Marion Grady (Ball State); Ia—Robert 
W. Orr (Iowa State); Kan—No appointment yet; 
Ky.—Evelyn J. Schneider (Univ. of Louisville); 
La.—Eugene P. Watson (Northwestern State); Me., 
N.H., & Vt.—Sidney B. Smith (Univ. of Vt.); Mass. 
—Mary D. Herrick (Boston Univ.); Mich.—Kath- 
arine M. Stokes (Western Mich.); Minn.—David 
R. Watkins (Univ.); Miss—Donald E. Thompson 
(Miss, State); Mo.—No appointment yet; Neb.— 
Frank A. Lundy (Univ.); Nev. & Utah—L. H. Kirk- 
patrick (Univ. of Utah); N.J.—Mary V. Gaver (Tren- 
ton State Teachers); N.Y., metro.—Ethel M. Feag- 
ley (Columbia T.C.); N.Y., upstate—Eileen Thorn- 
ton (Vassar); N.C.—B. E. Powell (Duke Univ.); 
N.D. & S.D.—H. Dean Stallings (N.D. Agri.); Ohio 
—John B. Nicholson, Jr. (Kent State); Okla.—Ed- 
mon Low (Okla. A.M. Coll.); Ore. & Wash.—Carl 
W. Hintz (Univ. of Ore.); Pa~—(east)—Tilton M. 
Barron (Ursinus); Pa.—(west)—Ralph W. McComb 
(Pa. State); $.C.—Alfred Rawlinson (Univ.); Tenn. 
—Ruth C. Ringo (Univ.); Tex—Robert M. Trent 
(Southern Methodist U.); Va—Miss Roy Land 
(Univ.); W.Va.—Gilbert G. Fites, Jr. (Fairmont 
State); Wis.—Gerhard B. Naeseth (Univ.) 

COMMITTEE ON Sratistics: Chairman, G., Flint 
Purdy, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.; Dale M. 
Bentz, Stith M. Cain, Dan Graves, Walter Haus- 
dorfer, Wendell W. Smiley. 

CNLA Jomr COMMITTEE on LIBRARY EDUCA- 
TION: Jesse H. Shera, representative. 

CNLA Jour COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF CULTURAL AND ScreNtTIFIC Resources: Burton 
W. Adkinson, representative. 

CNLA Jornr COMMITTEE on STANDARDS: Ralph 
H. Phelps, representative. 

Joist; COMMITTEE on Lisrany Work AS A 
Career: Eugene P. Watson, representative. 

Joint Microcarp CoMMITTEE: Marian A. 
Youngs, representative. 

UNITED STATES Book EXCHANGE COMMITTEE: 
Lawrence J. Kipp, representative. 


Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a member 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and one of its sections, without the payment 
of additional dues, by indicating the division and 
section when paying ALA dues. There were 4806 
members of the division as of August 31, 1953. 
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Dues: Under a temporary financial arrange- 
ment for the support of the divisions ACRL re- 
ceives a portion of the ALA dues paid by those 
members who specify membership in this division. 
This portion is 20% of the dues of $3 members and 
60% of other dues or $6 whichever is less. This 
represents a range of 12% (occasionally less) to a 
maximum of 60% for all ACRL purposes. If ACRL 
is the second division with which the member 
wishes to affiliate, he should add 20% to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes 
on to the division. Those wishing to belong to 
more than one section of ACRL must pay to the 
ACRL Treasurer 50¢ for each additional section. 

A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
after July 1, 1940, may be received as a member 
in the ACRL by designating this division to the 
ALA Treasurer who shall allot to the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries treasury $2 per 
year during the lifetime of the member. A con- 
tributor to life membership in the ALA before 
1940 may become a life member in the ACRL by 
the payment of $10 to this division, or an annual 
member of the division by the payment of 50¢ 
annual dues. 

Publications: College end Research Libraries is 
published quarterly: January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober. College and Research Libraries is sent as 
a membership perquisite to all ACRL members 


Just Published 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


By W. A. MacEwen and A. H. Lewis 





Here at long last, in one comprehensive and au- 
thor:tatively compiled work is a wealth oP nautical 
defiritions, facts, lore and knowledge not to be 
found in any other single volume ever published. 


All terms and phrases are entered under a main 
entry, with sub-headings entered in proper al- 
phabetical order under the main entry (in .con- 
venient, double-column pages). It presents and 
intersrets the language and usage of all things 
nautical and maritime. The language and phrase- 
ology include the ancient, the old and the modern. 


The painstaking completeness with which this 
work covers the entire field of nautical knowledge 
. Makes it an invaluable quick reference work for 
use by individuals, shipping offices, newspaper, 
magazine and radio offices, industries, schools, 
libraries and all other places where a knowledge 
of maritime subjects is required. 640 pages, $12.50 


Cornell Maritime Press 


Cambridge Maryland 
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paying ALA dues cf $6 or more. To nonmembers, 
$4 in the U. S., Canada, and Latin America; in 
other countries, $4.25; single copies $1.25, Pay- 
ment for subscriptions should be made to the ALA. 
The ACRL Monographs Series are available on a 
single order or subscription basis. Orders for 
these should be addressed to David Maxfield, busi- 
ness manager, ACRL Monographs, c/o University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, Chicago 11, Il. 

The ACRL Microprint Series, begun in 1953, is 
available on a single order basis. For information, 
apply to Lawrence S. Thompson, University of 
Kentucky Libraries, Lexington. 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


Catalog Section established 1900. Reorganized 
as Division of Cataloging and Classification 1940. 
Revised constitutior: and bylaws adopted July 2, 
1947. The object of the division is to contribute 
to library service and librarianship through en- 
couragement and promotion of activities in the 
fields of cataloging and classification and related 
areas through cooperation with other groups in- 
terested in these fields, and through encourage- 
ment of activities for the benefit of the profes- 
sional welfare of the members. 

Officers for 1958-54: President, Dorothy Charles, 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; vice- 
president, Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; executive secretary, Edwin B. Col- 
burn, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; chairman, 
Council of Regional Groups, Alice Charlton, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif.; past president, 
David J. Haykin, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; directors-at-large: Margaret W. 
Ayrault, Bureau of' the Budget Library, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; Carlyle J. Frarey, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N.C.; Maud Moseley, University 
of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash.; Sarah K. 
Vann, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

ALA Councilors: See page 536. 


Committees 


Boarp ON CATALCGING PoLicy AND RESEARCH: 
Chairman, Wyllis Wright, Williams College Li- 
brary, Williamstown, Mass.; John Cronin, M. Ruth 
a oraig Gertrudz Oellrich, Maurice F. Tau- 

er. 

COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION: Chairman, 
Bella E. Shachtman, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Library, Washinzton, D.C.; Hope Adsit, Rob- 
ert M. Agard, Dale M. Bentz, Dorothy Livingston, 
Wesley Simonton. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Eda Wolpaw, 
Cleveland Public Likrary, Cleveland, Ohio; Mar- 
garet Eastwood, Margaret Hauenstein. 

CoMMITTEE ON AWARD OF MANN CITATION: 
Chairman, Laura Coivin, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass.; Lucile Morsch, Dorothy West. 

COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, 
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Marjorie Ann Stuff, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Library, Lincoln, Neb.; Doris Clower, Viola Gus- 
tafson, J. Elias Jones, Mary Louise Seely. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 
Chairman, Mildred Moelk, State University of 
Iowa Library, Iowa City, Ia.; Charlotte Cavell, 
Joseph Cohen, Hazel Johnson, Roger Bristol. 

COMMITTEE ON DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING: 
Chairman, Evelyn Hensel, Pennsylvania State Col- 
fe Library, State College, Pa.; Lois Afflerbach, 
John Broestl, Adele Ewell, Jeannette Hagan, Her- 
bert Kleist, Altha Terry. 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS: Chairman, Gertrude 
Smith, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lucille Moeller, Jessie Robbins. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP; Chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rodell, Rice Institute Library, Houston, 
Tex.; Mary Jo Gartland, Jane Gibbs, Margaret 
Goldsby, Ruth Schley, Eunice Spencer, Jean A. 
Schmidt. 

NoMINATING CoMMITTEE: Chairman, Mrs. Alice 
P. Pattee, Oklahoma A & M College Library, Still- 
water, Okla.; F. Bernice Field, Alice M. Humiston, 
Kathryn Renfro, Frances L. Yocum. 

Procram Committee: Chairman, Dorothy 
Charles, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
N.Y.; David Clift, Edwin B. Colburn, Benjamin 
A, Custer, Esther Peterson. 

COMMITTEE ON Pusiic RELATIONS AND RECRUIT- 
ING: Chairman, Helen Maul, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College, Pa.; Armine Diki- 
jian, Charlotte Himoe, Mrs. Bertha Wember, Clari- 
bel Sommerville. 

COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: Chairman, Paul 
Dunkin, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 
3, D.C.; Helen Becker, Esther Piercy, Edith Scott, 
Maurice Tauber. 

COMMITTEE ON Susject Heapincs: Chairman, 
Lucile Duffy, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Wash.; Dorothy Chamberlain, Elizabeth 
Gibbs, Ruth Howe, Philip Krichbaum. 

SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, Janet S. Dickson, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.; 
Margaret C. Brown, Dorothy E. Cook, Myron W. 
Getchell, Muriel Kemp, Joseph S. Komidar, Maud 
L. Moseley, Gertrude Oellrich, Julia C. Pressey, 
Rachel K. Schenk, Pauline A. Seely, Wesley Simon- 
ton, Mrs. Lela de Otte Surrey. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Jorge Aguayo, Blanca Alvarez, 
Enid M. Baa, Josefina Berroa, Mrs. Josephine 
Mayol, Surya Peniche, Fermin Peraza, Isabel 
Pruna, Emilio R. Ruiz, Isaura Elena Salazar, 
Margarita Suarez, Arnulfo Trejo, Pedro Zamora. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON Fininc Russ: Chair- 
man, Gertrude Moakley, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y.; Joseph S. Allen, Lois Cowgill, 
Mrs. Hannah B. Friedman, Margaret Oldfather, 
Harriet A. Wise. 
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COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
DCC Representatives—Dorothy Charles, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; David J. 
Haykin, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Jorr Apvisony BOARD TO CONSIDER PROJECTS 
TO RECOMMEND TO Founpations: DCC Repre- 
sentative—Gertrude Oellrich, Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. 

Joint COMMITTEE oF THE Council or NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERICAN 
STANDARDS ÅSSOCIATION: DCC Representative— 


Gladys Doolittle, Yale University Library, New 


Haven, Conn. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION: 
DCT Representative—Ray O. Hummel, State 
Library, Richmond, Va. 

Joinr COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A 
CanEER: DCC Representative—Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joist COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC Resources: DCC 
Representative—Robert Kingery, New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y. 


Membership 


Membership: 2388 (December 31, 1952). Any 
member of the American Library Association may 
become a member of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification by notifying the American 
Library Association at the time he pays his dues. 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the American Library Association by 
each member who specifies this division at the 
time of paying his dues (20 per cent of $3 member- 
ships, not over $6 for any single membership). If 
this division is a member’s second division he may 
secure membership by adding 20 per cent to his 
ALA dues (not to exceed $2) which will be paid 
to the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
by ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division dues 
for life are $10; annual dues for those not wishing 
to become life members of the division are 20 
per cent of the amount the member would pay to 
ALA if he were not a life member. 

Publications: The division issued a series of 11 
yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers Yearbook. From 1944 to 1987, the News 
Notes of the Executive Board were distributed free 
to the membership. This latter publication has 
been continued as the quarterly Journal of Catalog- 
ing and Classification. This is also distributed 
free to the membership. It is not available through 
subscription. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1953-54 
COUNCIL oF REGIONAL Groups: Chairman, Alice 
Charlton, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif. 
Canada 


Ontario REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, David W. Foley, The Library, Royal 
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Military College of Canada, Kingston; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Mildred F. Linton; secretary-treasurer, 
Verna Wilson; representatives, Dorothy Waiter, 
Dorothy Van Slyke. 


New England 


Boston REGIONAL Grove OF CATALOGERS AND 
CLassiriers: Chairman, Mary D. Herrick, Chenery 
Library, Boston University, Boston, .Mass.; vice- 
chairmen, Ruth Leonard;  secretary-treasurer, 
Eleanor Adams. 

CONNECTICUT CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Eileen O'Neill, New Haven Public 


Library, New Haven; vice-chairman, Virginia R. 


Macri; secretary-treasurer, Charlotte Leonard. 
Middle Atlantic States 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
riers: Chairman, Opal A. Estes, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Library, Blacksburg, Va.; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Mollie U. Hurst; secretary, Kath- 
erine Boude; treasurer, Olivia Faulkner; councilors, 
Susan C. Futterer, Mrs. Karen O. Larsen, Ray O. 
Hummet. 

New York Recionan CATALOG Group: Presi- 
dent, F. Bernice Field, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn.; vice-president, Charles W. 
Mixer; secretary-treasurer, Virginia J. Ryan. 

New Jersey LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOGERS’ 
SECTION: President, Clyde S. King, Atlantic County 
Library, May’s Landing, N.J.; vice-president, Ruth 
Link; secretary, Anna Jones; treasurer, Marion 
Palmer. 

PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CATALOGERS GROUP: 


Chairman, Jane Walker, Bryn Mawr College Li- 


brary; secretary-treasurer, Brother Edmund Joseph. 
Southeastern States 


FLORIDA CATALOGERS’ ROUNDTABLE: Chairman, 
Eleanor S. Lucas, University of Florida Library, 


Gainesville; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. George 
Weakasugi. 
GEORGIA CATALOGERS: Chairman, Anne L. 


McKay, Mercer University Library, Macon; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lucy Duke. 

NasHVILLE CaTALocEers: Chairman, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burns, Joint University Libraries; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Rex De Pew: executive committee 
member, Muriel Richardson. 

NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
LOG SECTION: Chairman, Mrs. Mary Duncan Ring, 
Mecklenburg County School Libraries, Charlotte; 
secretary-treasurer, Sophronia Cooper. 

SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL Group oF CATA- 
LOGERS: Chairman, Vivian Moose, Womans Col- 
lege Library, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; sécretary-treasurer, Dale M. Bentz. 


Middle Western States 


CHICAGO REGIONAL GROUP or CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassiriers: President, Grant T. Dean, Chicago 
Historical Society Library; secretary-treasurer, 
Cynthia Tucker. 
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CATALOGERS SECTION, ILLINOIS LIBRARY As- 
sOcIATION: Chairman, Phebe Booth, Waukegan 
Public Library; secretary, Margaret Lawrence. 

Micnican REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Mrs. Jane Holmes, Public Library, Flint; 
secretary-treasurer, Jane Rakestraw; director, Mrs. 
Arline Custer. 

NORTHERN OHIO CATALOGERS: Chairman, Lois 
Cowgill, Oberlin College Library, Oberlin; vice- 
chairman, Marjorie A. Borne; secretary, Margaret 
J. Eastwood; treasurer, Alice M. Hall. 

Ouro VALLEY REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
President, Mary Nooe, University of Kentucky 
Libraries, Lexington, Kentucky; vice-president, 
Margaret Oldfather; secretary-treasurer, Helen E. 
Dean. 

Twin Crry Cata.ocers’ Rounp Tasie: Chair- 
man, Elsa Ihm, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Marie Samanisky; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Lou Heinz. 

Wisconsin Group oF CAaTALocERS (Catalog 
Section, Wisconsin Library Association): Chairman, 
Richard A. Pfefferle, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee; vice-chairman, Kathryn Flynn; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Beth Eains. 


Southwestern States 


Kansas CaTALocers: Chairman, Anna Waken- 
hut, Topeka Public Library, Topeka. 

MouNTAIN-PLAINS REGIONAL Group or CATA- 
LocERS: Chairman, Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado; vice-chairman, Bernice 
H. Paton; secretary-treasurer, Elaine Smogard. 

Texas REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND 
CLASSIFIERS: Chairmen, Mrs. Beatrice M. Richards, 
Public Library, San Antonio; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Morton. 


Pacific Coast States 


Los ANGELES REGIONAL Group oF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Esther D. Koch, University of California 
Library; vice-chairman, Mrs. Catherine MacQuar- 
rig; secretary-treasurer, Charlotte Oakes. 

NORTHERN CALIFGRNIA REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CaraLocers: Chairman, Geraldine Spare, Mills 
College Library, Oakland; secretary-treasurer, 
Lillian Stauffer. 

PaciFic Norruwest LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CaraLoc Drviston: Chairman, Mrs. Alma Jacobs, 
Public Library, Great Falls, Mont.; vice-chairman, 
Marion E. Peterson; secretary-treasurer, Martha 
M. Guenther. 


DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Division of Hospital Libraries was estab- 
lished by a vote of Council in October and Decem- 
ber 1944, following petitions from 309 ALA mem- 
bers as required by ths Bylaws, Article VI, Section 
lb. 

The division replaces the former Hospital Li- 
braries Roundtable waich formed the nucleus of 
the new division. i 

The purpose of the division is to promote the 
establishment of libraries for patients and personnel 
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in hospitals, to further their better organization and 
administration, to interest public libraries and other 
agencies in extending library service to hospitals, 
and to advance professional training for hospital 
library service. i 

Membership: There were 601 members of the 
division as of August 31, 1958. Any member of 
ALA may become a member of the Hospital 
Libraries Division when he pays his annual dues by 
indicating his desire for affiliating with the division. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who specifies 
this division when paying his dues (20 per cent of 
3 dollar memberships, not over 6 dollars for any 
single membership). If the Division of Hospital 
Libraries is the second division with which a 
member wishes to affiliate, he should add 20 per 
cent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 2 dollars) 
which ALA in turn pases on to the division. 

Publication: Hospital Book Guide (10 issues per 
year) is distributed free to the membership. It is 
not available through subscription. 

Officers: President, Mary Catherine Baker, U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif.; vice-president, 
Mary Jane Ryan, VA Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, Department of 
Librarianship, Marywood College, Scranton 2, Pa.; 
treasurer, Eleanor Brandt, VA Hospital, Dallas, 
Tex.; Councilors: See page 536. 

Board of Directors is made up of the officers of 
the division. 


Committees 


Pustec RELATIONS Coorpinatrors: Margaret 
M. Kinney, VA Hospital, Bronx, N.Y.; Catharine 
Heinz, Hospital Library Bureau, United Hospital 
Fund, New York, N.Y. (both terms, 1955) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE: Florence Markus, 
VA Center, Wood, Wis., Mrs. Catherine Eller. 

REPRESENTATIVE, ALA COMMITTEE ON DiVvI- 
SIONAL REALTiIonsuHips: Foster Mohrhardt, Library 
Service, Special Services, VA, Washington 25, D.C. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was organized and adopted its 
constitution and bylaws in June 1941. On June 
24, 1941 the division was approved by ALA 
Council. The division is made up of the Children’s 
Library Association (which as the Section for 
Library Work with Children had its first meeting 
in 1901) and the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians (which as the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table first met in 19380). 

The object of the division is to promote librarian- 
ship and library service for children and young 
people in public libraries, and to cooperate with 
library and education groups in the promotion of 
enterprises affecting the welfare of youth. 

One general and one business meeting are held 
during the annual conference and both program 
and business meetings are held by the sections. 
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The division issues a quarterly bulletin, Top of 
the News. Editor, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; advertising manager, Helen 
S. Canfield, Public Library, Hartford, Conn.; busi- 
ness manager, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Membership: 2625 as of Oct. 1, 1953. (Break- 
down: Association of Young People’s Librarians— 
858; Children’s Library Association—1747; division 
affiliation only—246.) Any member of the ALA 
may become a member of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People when he pays his 
annual dues, by indicating his desire for affiliation 
with the division. At the same time, he may 
become a member of the section of the division 
which represents his interest (CLA and AYPL, see 
below for these). 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the ALA by each member who spe- 
cifies this division at the time of paying his dues 
(20 per cent of $3 memberships; not over $6 
for any single membership). If this division is a 
member’s second division he may secure member- 
ship by adding 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not 
to exceed $2) which will in turn be passed on to 
the division by ALA. 

Officers for 1958-54: President, Marian C. Young, 
Publie Library, Detroit, Mich.; vice-president and 
president-elect, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; treasurer, 
Philip T. Hamilton, Public Library, Evansville, 
Ind.; executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Board of Directors: Eleanor Kidder, (past presi- 
dent); Rosemary E. Livsey, (chairman, CLA); A. 
Virginia Haviland, (vice-chairman, CLA); Madeline 
J. Margo, (chairman, AYPL); Dorothy Lawson, 
(vice-chairman, AYPL); Ruth E. Hewitt, (1954); 
Sarah A. Beard, (1954); Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, 
(1955); Grace Payson Slocum, (1955). 

ALA Councilors: See page 586. 


Committees 
Standing Committees 


Bupcet: To prepare the budget for approval by 
the Board. Chairman, Alice Louise Le Fevre, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Marian C. Young, Philip T. Hamilton. 

Constirurion: To formulate and propose 
changes in the constitution as need arises. To be 
appointed. 

Dxsicn AND EquipMENT: To keep in touch with 
new developments in planning and equipping 
library rooms and buildings for services to children 
and young people, to study characteristics essential 
in such planning, to advise with architects and 
librarians planning renovation or new quarters for 
library service to children and young people. 
Chairman, Mrs. Laura Steese Pardee, Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich.; Sara Louise Siebert, Dorothy 
G. Hairgrove, Robert F. Benthuysen. 

EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIANSHIP: To keep in touch with develop- 
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ments in education for librarianship, especially 
with education programs which include specializa- 
tion in library service to children and young people, 
to consult with the ALA Board on Education for 
Librarianship cn questions in this special field of 
training, and tc study and make suggestions about 
the education of children’s and young people’s 
librarians. Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Alexander 
Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. i 

Erections: To arrange the preparation and 
distribution of ballots for division elections and to 
count and report election returns in accordance 
with By-Laws Article II, Section 1. To be ap- 
pointed. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: To develop world- 
wide relationsh-ps of understanding and apprecia- 
tion through books and libraries and to cooperate 
with other agencies in this connection. Chairman, 
Maxine La Bounty, Public Library, Washington, 
D.C., Jang A. Darrah, Marion Horton, Mrs. Ruth 
G. Gagliardo, Margaret C. Scoggin, Helen Adams 
Masten (ex-officio as Chairman CLA International 
Committee). 

Nominatinc: To prepare the slate of candidates 
for such elective positions as are to be filled, in 
accordance wita By-Laws Article II, Section 1. 
Chairman, Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Fa., Jane A. Darrah, Jean C. Roos. 

PUBLICATIONS PLANNINGS To be alert to and 
aware of the publication needs of the Division; 
to initiate ideas, to plan the process or procedure 
for the needs, up to outline and authorship if 
necessary, and to visualize the division needs in 
relationship to the cooperative planning of the 
ALA; to serve in an advisory capacity to the ALA 
Editorial Committee on submitted manuscripts 
which fall within the fields of public library work 
with children and young people. Chairman, Alice 
Ruf, Library Science Dept., Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Phi-adelphia 4, Pa.; Frances M. Grim, 
Harriet W. Lea, Lillian Morrison. 

TELEVISION: To keep in touch with library tele- 
vision activities for children and young people, 
and to represent the Division in consideration, by 
TV, radio and education leaders, of TV programs 
related to children’s and young people’s books and 
to library services for youth. Chairman, Norma L. 
Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. 
Katherine N. Dill, Vera Winifred Schott. 


Special Committees 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SELECTION oF Books 
FoR BLIND CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE: To 
prepare quarterly lists of children’s and young 
people’s books which are recommended to the 
Library of Congress Division for the Blind, for 
putting into Braille or on talking book records. 
Chairman, Ann Willson, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash.; Esther Helfland, Mrs. Lois R. Markey, 
Mildred L. Methven, Mrs. Eulalie Steinmetz Ross. 

COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION: 
To review continuously the relations with the 
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Public Libraries Division and to endeavor to 
maintain liaison with the PLD on projects and 
activities of common interest to both divisions. 
Chairman, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Western 
Michigan College, Kelamazoo, Mich. 

EVALUATION OF TH= PROGRAM OF THE DIVISION 
AND CONSIDERATION OF Future Neeps: To study 
the needs of the division and to recommend a con- 
tinuing program for tke division which will make it 
progressively more useful to its membership and to 
recommend to the division board resources neces- 
sary to support an adequate program. Chairman, 
Ruth E. Hewitt, Puklic Library, Seattle, Wash., 
Mrs. Bernice M. Gantt, Helen E. Haverty, Isa- 
bella Jinnette, Alice Louise Le Fevre. 


Sections 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
LIBRARIANS 


OrFicErs: Chairman, Madeline J. Margo, Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, Dorotay Lawson, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Mekeel, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; past chairman, Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


AYPL Committees 


Execurive: Made up of the above officers, the 
past chairman, the committee chairmen and the 
AYPL representatives on the DLCYP Board of 
Directors, Sarah A. Beard and Grace P. Slocum. 

Activities: To prepare and handle special proj- 
ects of interest and concern to young people’s 
librarians. Chairman, Jean C. Roos, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Alice Louise Le Fevre, 
Elinor Walker. 

Boox SELECTION: To select and annotate for 
publication in The Booklist and in other periodi- 
cals an annual list of outstanding adult books of 
interest to young people. Chairman, Dinah Epner, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jeanette Bonnell, 
Mrs. Frances M. Greene, Mrs. Irene Gullette. 

CONSTITUTION: To formulate and propose 
changes in. the constitution as the need arises. 
Chairman, Carol Anne Pressey, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Learned T. Bulman, Frances M. 
Grim. 

MEMBERSHIP: To secure members for the associ- 
ation. Chairman, Learned T. Bulmian, Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J. 

Nominatinc: To secure candidates and pre- 
pare the ballot for election of officers of the asso- 
ciation, Chairman, Grace P. Slocum, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Irene Lovdal, Margaret 
F. Bayles. 

Recorvines: To investigate the possibilities for 
recording book talks for publication and to plan 
and negotiate such publication. Chairman, Grace 
P. Slocum, Public Libzary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Audrey C. Biel, Ruth Gordon. 

Section Sratus: Ta review and evaluate the 
relationship of the association to the DLCYP. 
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Chairman, Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Doris Ryder Watts, 
Margaret C. Scoggin. 

Sranparps: To evaluate present standards as 
stated in The Public Library Plans for the Teen 
Age, to revise as necessary and to recommend 
additional publications needed. Chairman, Lillian 
Morrison, New York Public Library, New York, 
N.Y.; Jean L. Connor, Mrs. Margaret Alexander 
Edwards, Isabel Nichol, Vera Winifred Schott, 
Pauline Winnick. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Orricers: Chairman: Rosemary E. Livsey, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, A. Virginia Haviland, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Eleanor S. Bur- 
gess, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Public 
Library, Chicago, Ill; past chairman, Elizabeth 
H ; Gross, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 

CLA Committees 


Executive: Made up of officers listed above, 
the past chairman and the chairman of each stand- 
ing committee. 

Boox EvaLuation: To prepare an annotated 
book list, “Distinguished Children’s Books,” pub- 
lished in the year. Chairman, Effie Lee Morris, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Leone F. Garvey, 
Helen E. Kinsey, Elizabeth Miller, Jean Gardiner 
Smith. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE: To attend to 
matters pertaining to international relations and 
children’s books and facilitating selection of for- 


eign children’s books by U. S. libraries by pre- 


paring selected lists of books available and recom- 
mended. Chairman, Helen A. Masten, New York 
Public Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Elinor W. 
Burnham, Maria L. Cimino, Elizabeth Culbert. 

MEMBERSHIP: To enlist new members for CLA. 
Chairman, Winifred A. Snedden, Public Library, 
Richmond, Calif.; vice-chairman, Barbara Moody, 
Public Library, Louisville, Ky.; regional vice-chair- 
man, H. Arlene Thorp, City Library, Manchester, 
N.H. (New England); Irene Bowen, 88 Washing- 
ton Ave., Schenectady 5, N.Y. (Middle Atlantic); 
Mrs. F. Averil Randall, Cossitt Library, Memphis 
8, Tenn. (Southern States, Eastern); Laura B. 
Long, Public Library, Midland, Mich. (Central 
States, Eastern); Mrs. Louane L. Newsome, Uni- 
versity Libraries, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa (Central States, Western); Clara J. 
Webber, Public Library, Pomona, Calif. (South- 
western States); Elisazeth Carey, Waikiki Branch, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 2, T.H. (Hawaiian 
Islands). 

Newsery-Catpecotr: To conduct the voting 
for awards for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature and most outstanding 
picture book of the year. Chairman, A. Virginia 
Haviland, Public Library, Boston, Mass., Dorothy 
K. Allen, Siri Andrews, Mrs. Ruth O. Bostwick, 
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Eleanor S. Burgess, Mrs. Katherine N. Dill, Leone 
F. Garvey, Elizabeth H. Gross, Isabella Jinnette, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, Mary Lee Keath, Helen E. 
Kinsey, Rosemary E. Livsey, Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Esther E. Mason, Helen A. Masten, 
Elizabeth Miller, Effie Lee Morris, Mrs. Charlemae 


- Rollins, Eloise Rue, Jean Gardiner Smith, Winifred 


A. Snedden. 

Nominatine: To secure candidates for officers 
of the association. Chairman, Eleanor S. Burgess, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich; Alice B. 
Cushman, Maxine LaBounty, Laura B. Long, Mar- 
garet E. Poarch. 

PLACE OF CHILDREN’s WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
Lisrary StructTuRE: To outline a progressive pro- 
gram for the study of children’s work and the 
children’s librarian in the public library, this 
study to supplement the Public Library Inquiry. 
Chairman, Elizabeth H. Gross, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Pusiicity: To promote the recruiting leaflets 
and handle Newbery-Caldecott Award publicity 
and announcements to membership and other 
publicity work for the association. Chairman, 
Mrs. Katherine N. Dill, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Elizabeth Johnson. 

Recorpines: To compile a selected annotated 
list of records for use with children. Chairman, 
Frances E., Whitehead, Lincoln Branch, Public 
Library, 1221 E. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 3, 
Mich.; Winifred Clark, Mrs. Josephine B. Mitchell, 
Jean A. Taylor. 

Recruirinc: To set up on a local level a plan 
whereby students in high schools, colleges and 
library schools may have library service presented 
to them by enthusiastic children’s librarians on 
the job beginning on an exploratory basis in one 
area or region. Chairman, Isabella Jinnette, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; H. Adeline 
Corrigan, Mary Eleanor Dodson, Mrs. Freda 
Freyer, Elizabeth A. Groves, Clara J. Kircher. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council 
accepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round Table. 
The round table thus became the Division of 
Library Education. Constitution and bylaws were 
adopted and officers were elected June 21, 1946. 
In January 1952, the Council on Library Educa- 
tion, formerly the Council of New Library Schools, 
by petition became the Teachers Section of the 
division. 

Purpose: The purpose of the division is to ad- 
vance the interest of librarianship through the 
maintenance and improvement of standards in 
education for librarianship and through the study 
of personnel problems. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA inter- 
ested in education for librarianship or in personnel 
problems may become a member of this division 
upon payment of dues as provided in the bylaws. 
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There were 433 members as of October 8, 1953. 

The division holds general sessions often jointly 
with the Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Association of American Library Schools, busi- 
ness, committee and directors meetings at annual 
conferences, and business and committee sessions 
at midwinter meetings. The Teachers Section 
normally has program, directors’ and business meet- 
ings at the annual conferences and a business ses- 
sion at the midwinter meetings. 

The division issues a Newsletter three or four 
times a year which is sent free to all members but 
it is not available through subscription. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who specifies 
this division at the time of paying his dues (20 per 
cent of $3 memberships, not over $6 for any single 
membership). If the Library Education Division 
is the second division with which a member wishes 
to affiliate, he should add 20 per cent to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2), which ALA in turn passes 
on to the division. 

Officers for 1953-54: President, Donald E. Strout, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana; 
vice-president and president-elect, Dorothy F. 
Deininger, Library Services Branch, Special Serv- 
ices Division, Bureau of Navy Personnel, U.S. 
Dep't. of the Navy, Washington, D.C.; secretary, 
Marie M. Hostetter, University of Ilinois Library 
School, Urbana, Ill.; treasurer, Helen M. Focke, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Directors (at large): Francis St. John, (1954); 
Winifred B. Linderman, (1936); William H. Carl- 
son, (Ex-officio). 

Director representing Teachers Section: John 
M. Goudecu, 

Teachers Section: Officers for 1958-54: Chair- 
man, John M. Goudeau, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton; secretary-treasurer, 
Grace E. Brandt; past-chairman, Alice B. Thomp- 
son, President, L.E.D., (Ex-officio). 


Committees 


CLEARING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Louis S. 
Shores, Sckool of Library Training and Service, 
State University, Tallahassee; Rachel K. Schenck, 
Sara Katherine Vann. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, Rev. 
James J. Kortendick, Dep't. of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
(Sept. 1956). 


Regional Chairmen 


Alice M. Waldron, 1112 S.E. Tacoma Ave., 
Portland 2, Ore. Wash., Ore., Idaho, Utah, Mont., 
Wyo. (Sept. 1954). 

Dora Benedict Smith, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. Calif., Ariz. Nev. (Sept. 1954). 

Marcella Hermine Grider, College of Education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. N.M., 
Tex., Okla., Ark., La. (Sept. 1954). = 

Margaret Elle. Kalp, School of Library Science, 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Va., N.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. (Sept. 
1954). i x 

Lora E. Crouch, Carnegie Free Publie Library, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. Minn, Iowa, Mo., N.-D., S.D., 
Neb., Kan., Colo. (Sept. 1954). : 

Joy V. Simons, Chapman Memorial Library, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Wis., Ill., Ind. Sept. 1954). 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Cary, Mark Twain. Branch 
Library, Detroit, Mich. Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 
(Sept. 1954). 

Myron Warren Getzhel, Dep’t. of Library Sci- 
ence, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pa., Md., Del, D.C., N.J. (Sept. 1954). 

Irving A. Verschoor, Library Extension Division, 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. (Sept. 
1956). 

Mrs. Isabel R. Howell, New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven 11, Conn. Me., Vt., 
N.H., Mass., R.I, Conn. (Sept. 1954). 

Miss Vernon Ross, Library School, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec, Can. Canada. (Sept. 
1954) 

PLANNING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Carl Hintz, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Jack Dalton, 
Dorothy F. Deininger, Rose L. Vormelker, Donald 
E. Strout. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Chairman: Edward 
A. Wight, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif; Orville L. Eaton, Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton. 

RESEARCH COMMITTEE: Chairman, Wayne Shir- 
ley, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 


Lester E. Asheim, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth M. Shaw. 


Division Representatives 


ALA Counc: See page 536. 

COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONSHIPS: 
Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. (Chairman). 

ALA Apuur Epucation Boarp; consultant and 
representative on the Poricy COMMITTEE OF THE 
SURVEY OF ÅDULT EDUCATION Activities: Bernard 
W. Van Horne, Publie Library, Portland, Ore. 

CNLA: Winifred B. Linderman, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.; Donald E. Strout. 

CNLA JOINT COMMIITEE FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC MATERIALS: 
Willard O. Mishoff, CoLege and Research Librar- 
ies, Service to Libraries Section, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA JOINT COMMITTEE on LIBRARY EDUCA- 
TION: Harriet D. MacPherson, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CNLA Joint COMMITTEE on LIBRARY GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONSHIPS: Rev. James Kortendick, 
Dept. of Library Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON Lrsrary WORK AS A 
CarEER: Helen M. Focke, School of Library Sci- 
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ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 


Ohio; (Chairman). 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


A Division of the American Library Association 


The Public Libraries Division is made up of 
the former Division of Public Libraries, Library 
Extension Division, and the Trustees Division. 
In August 1950 the merger of these three divisions 
was approved by mail vote of ALA Council, on 
recommendation of the Executive Board. The 
newly established division was organized and 
adopted its by-laws in June 1951. 

Purpose: The object of the Public Libraries 
Division is to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience, and to stimulate continued pro- 
fessional growth, to improve and extend public 
library services, to raise library standards, to secure 
adequate support for libraries and to cooperate in 
the promotion of library service generally. 

Membership: The division has three types of 
membership in conformance with the ALA mem- 
bership. Personal and institutional members of 
ALA may become members of this division by 
designating this division at the time of payment 
of ALA dues. Life members of ALA before July 
1, 1939, may affiliate with this division without 
allotment of dues by notifying the executive sec- 
retary of this division. Life members after July 1, 
1939, may affiliate by expressly designating this 
division as provided in the ALA by-laws (Article 
VI, Sec. 8£). 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who speci- 
fies this division 120 per cent of $3 memberships, 
not over $6 for any single membership). If this 
division is the second division with which the 
member wishes to affiliate, he should add 20 per 
cent of this ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
ALA in turn passes on to the division. Division 
members who wish to belong to more than one 
section of PLD must pay $1 to the treasurer of 
the additional section. 

The Public Libraries Division membership, Jan- 
uary 1 to October 1, 1953 totaled 5886. Of this 
total, 1791 did not choose to belong to any of the 
five sections; 79 chose multisections; 1081 chose 
only the Adult Education Section; 818, Armed 
Forces Librarians Section; 872, Library Extension 
Section; 623, Reference Section; and 672, Trustees 
Section. 

Publication: The official publication of the divi- 
sion is the quarterly, Public Libraries, which is 
mailed to all members of the division. Subscrip- 
tion price for non-members is $1 a year, single 
copies, 85¢ each. Editor, Harriet I. Carter, Ex- 
tension Division, State Library, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind, Business Manager: Donald Kohlstedt, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Officers, 1958-54: The Board of Directors of 
the division consists of the following division offi- 
cers, the immediate past president of the division, 
its ALA Councilors, its directors elected by the 
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sections, and the chief officer of each section of 
the division. Division officers: President, Jack B. 
Spear, Library Extension Division, State Library, 
Albany 1, N.Y.; vice-president and president-elect, 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, IIL; 
executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill; treasurer, Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, 
P.O. Box 507, Sturgis, Mich.; past president, Ruth 
Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

ALA Councilors: See pp. 586-7. 

Chief officer of each section: 

Abutr Epucation: Mildred Stibitz, 
Library, Dayton, Ohio. 

ARMED Forces Lisprarnians: Mrs. Helen Hen- 
drick, 11th U.S. Naval District Hq. Library, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Liprary Exrension: Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

REFERENCE: Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, 
630 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Trustees: Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 E. Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash. 


Sections 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The object of this section is to promote adult 
education activities in public libraries; to provide 
for the exchange of experience and ideas and to 
cooperate with other groups interested in this field. 

President: Violet Myer, resigned September 
1958; vice-president and president-elect, Mildred 
Stibitz, Public Library, Dayton, Ohio; secretary, 
Muriel Fuller; treasurer, Rebecca Camp (1955); 
director, Nell Scott (1956). 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS 


The object of this section is to promote library 
service and the library profession in the Armed 
Forces and in general; to raise standards and to 
stimulate continued professional growth; to further 
contributions of the Armed Forces libraries to the 
educational development and the career advance- 
ment of service personnel; to provide educational, 
reference and recreational reading; and, through 
close liaison with other libraries, mutually to 
strengthen library service throughout the world. 

President, Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, 11th Naval 
District, San Diego, Calif.; vice-president, Harriet 
Rourke; secretary, Ruth Nimitz; treasurer, Frances 
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-M. O'Halloran; director, Katharine Hyatt (19565). 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


The object of this section is to provide oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion of library legisla- 
tion, standards, demonstrations and other prob- 
lems of mutual concern to persons interested in 
state library extension service, municipal, county 
and regional library extension service, and to 
stimulate improved programs of library service on 
national, state, regional and local levels and to 
extend library service to unserved and inade- 
quately served people in rural and urban areas. 

President, Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley, Prince 
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George’s County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, 
Md.; vice-president and president-elect, Dorothy 
Strouse; secretary, Charlesana Fox; treasurer, Helen 


Luce; director, Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, - 


(1955). 
REFERENCE 


The purpose of this section is to improve refer- 
ence services in public libraries by encouraging 
professicnal growth of those engaged in reference 
work, providirg a stimulus for the compilation and 
publication of needed reference aids, exchanging 
ideas and experience, promoting the organization 
of regional groups of reference librarians to carry 
out these objectives on the local level, and co- 
operating with other organizations to carry out the 
above objectives. 

Chairman, Gladys Sandifur, Public Library, 630 
W. Fifth St, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; secretary, 
Milton A. Drescher; treasurer, Hope Packard; 
director, to be elected. 


TRUSTEES 


The principal object in this section is to promote 
and foster the development of libraries and library 
service; and to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience among library board members 
through conference and library publications, by the 
formation of lozal and state associations of trustees, 
and by such other means as may from time to time 
be determined. 

Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 E. Laurel- 
hurst Dr., Seattle, Wash. (1955); first vice-chair- 
man, Harold J. Baily; second vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Gerald Winser; executive secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg (1956); treasurer, Mrs. Fred A. Borns (1954); 
representative, PLD Board, Mrs. Mary Creech 
Neustadt (1956): Directors: Mrs. Jesse Sweasy, 
Mrs. Lewis P. Ditman, Mrs. J. H. McKeever, 
George M. Martin, Alan N. Schneider (1955); 
Mrs. Merlin Moore (1955); Stowell Rounds (1955); 
Aubrey Milam (1955). 


Committees 
Annual Committees 


Arcutves: To review and make recommenda- 
tions on the policy statement and the instruction 
sheet which has been given to the Executive Sec- 
retary for distribution to all officers and committee 
chairmen in the PLD and its Sections. 

Chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Ill; Andre S. Nielsen, Alta Parks. 

Auprtinc: Abolished in favor of an audit made 
by a Certified Public Accountant. 

Exections: To count and tabulate the votes 
cast in the annual election of Division officers and 
councilors. The committee will meet at ALA 
Headquarters for one ‘day with expenses paid by 
the Division. 

Chairman, Dorothy Reading, Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill; Dorothy K. Brown, Mrs. Kathryn 
Devereaux, Dorothy L. Huth, Lois M. Ringo, 
Harley O. Spencer. 

ForEIGN Book SELECTION: To produce buying 
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lists for publication of acceptable books of a 
general and popular nature in primarily the East- 
erm European languages that are available for 
purchase; list to be in this form: author, title, 
publisher, price and pages, short annotation indi- 
cating broad classification, i.e., fiction, biography, 
travel, etc.; to explore the possibility of having 
these lists published periodically in the ALA Book- 
list. Chairman, Richard Malone, Downtown 
Library, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. Marie 
Ferrigna, Alex Laderson, Edith Wirt. 

Nominating: To nominate candidates for the 
positions of president-elect, treasurer, and coun- 
cilors in accordance with the provisions of Divi- 
sion Bylaws, Article XI, Section 2. In addition, 
to be responsible for ascertaining the correct num- 
ber of councilors to which the division is entitled 
for the current year and to provide the executive 
secretary with biographical notes on the candidates 
to be included with the ballot when it is mailed. 
Chairman, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles 58, Calif; 
Agnes D. Crawford, Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Thomas 
H. McKaig, Eleanor Plain. 

Noras_e Books: To select a list of 100 or more 
notable fiction and non-fiction books published 
within one calendar year which are genuinely 
meritorious in terms of literary excellence, factual 
correctness and in tae sincerity and honesty of 
presentation; to submit this list to cooperating 
public libraries, which the committee determines, 
for additions and far rating; to have the final 
Notable Books List completed for announcement 
at the Midwinter Conference. 

Chairman, Mary E. Dollard, Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio; Florence Boochever, Mabel 
Doty, Mrs. Polly P. Nelson, Ethel Sanders, John 
E, Smith, Blanche A. Smyth, Mariana J. Thurber. 

REVISION OF STATE GRANTS TO PusBLic Lr- 
BRARIES, 1942: To serve as an advisory group to the 
compiler-editor of the revision of State Grants to 
Public Libraries, 1942. 

Chairman, Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Div. of 
Library Extension, Dept. of Education, Boston 16, 
Mass.; Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Nettie B. Taylor. 


Standing Committees 


ARCHITECTURE: To gather public library plans 
and building suggestions for distribution by the 
ALA Headquarters L:brarian. To produce com- 
pilations of information on general or specific pub- 
lic library building problems; to have it, if possible, 
programs, exhibits, and etc., for ALA Conferences; 
to set up for ALA Headquarters PLD office a list 
of qualified librarian consultants on building prob- 
lems, evidencing qualifications and experience. 
Also indicating the extant to which they offer their 
help through correspondence, i.e. reviewing li- 
brary building plans and answering inquiries and 
conditions under which fees would be charged. 
Chairman, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, 
Detroit 2, Mich. (1954); James Bryan (1954); 
Eleanor Phinney (1953); E. S. Robinson (1955); 
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Frances Keally (1956); Carol Trimble (1956). 

Division ORGANIZATION: This is the division 
committee on Bylaws (Article XII, Sec. 1) set up 
to review the bylaws, recommend amendments, and 
currently, to interpret Article VIII, Sec. 1 on the 
establishment of sections, giving special attention 
to the possibility of identifying group interest 
within the Division with an organization com- 
parable in purpose and operation to the ALA 
Round Table. (ALA Bylaws, Article VII.) 
Chairman, Harold F. Brigham, State Library, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. (1955); Frances O'Halloran 
(1954); Maryan Reynolds (1954); John Richards 
(1954); Mrs. A. W. Errett (1956). 


EDITORIAL: To edit and promote Public Libraries 
as the official publication of the Division. 
Editor, Harriet Carter, Extension Division, State 
Library, Indianapolis 4, Ind. (1955); business man- 
ager, Donald Kohlstedt, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (1955); S. Janice Kee, Mrs. Helen 
E. Hendrick, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, George More- 
land, Gladys Sandifur, Violet Myer. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: To formulate objectives 
and goals for public library service generally, to 
recommend to the Board of Directors of the 
division what the division as well as individual 
libraries might do at any given period to advance 
the goals; to study present standards and publi- 
cations and to recommend revision as needed. 
Chairman, Lowell Martin, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (1956); Helen A. Ridgway (1956), Eva 
Santee (1955), Mildred Stewart (1955); James J. 
Weadock, Jr. (1954), Frederick A. Wemmer (1954). 

MEMBERSHIP: To promote membership in the 
ALA, the division, and its sections by working in 
cooperation with the ALA membership committee, 
by giving advice and interpreting the division’s 
activities in terms of benefits to the ALA Com- 
mittee, by preparing publicity material and suggest- 
ing outlets for its distribution by the ALA 
Committee and by acting as a liaison between the 
division and the ALA Membership Committee. 
Chairman, Mrs. Mildred P. McKay (1956); Vivian 
Cazayoux (1955); Sarah L. Wallace (1954). 


Pusiic RELations: To assist libraries to develop 
publicity and public relations programs; to recog- 
nize opportunities for working with the ALA Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, Library Public Relations 
Council, and other public relations organizations; 
other Division committees, especially the Member- 
ship Committee; to aid in the improvement of 
good internal public relations within the Division. 
Chairman, Robert E. Kingery (1956); Mildred 
Bruder (1955); Lois Lowman (1954); J. A. Ramsey 
(1955); C. Lamar Wallis (1956). 

Pusuications: To serve primarily in an advisory 
capacity to the ALA Editorial Committee in the 
public library field; specifically (a) to recommend 
needed publications, (b) to suggest authors for 
manuscripts, (c) to secure criticism or act as 
critics. 
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Chairman, Mrs. Marion Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. (1955); Mrs. Lura G. 
Currier (1954); Everett O. Fontaine (1955); Mrs. 
Orilla T. Blackshear (1956); James J. Weadock, Jr. 
(1954); Katherine L. O’Brien (1956). 

Sratistics: To study the need for statistics sup- 
plementing those collected by the U.S. Office of 
Education; to determine what statistics are 
urgently needed and to suggest methods whereby 
they can be compiled; to deal with special sta- 
tistical problems such as uniformity of practices, 
terminology, etc.; to recognize opportunity of work- 
ing with the ALA Committee on Statistics and 
other groups, as well as the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Chairman, Edward Wight, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. (1955); 
Herbert Goldhor (1954); Mrs. Marian Herr (1955); 
John Lorenz (1954); two members to be appointed. 


Special Committees 


REVISION OF CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PLANS FOR 
MunicreAL LrsraAnies: To work with the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration on revising 
Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Li- 
braries, 1938. Members to be appointed. 

COMMITTEE TO COMPILE INDEX AND TITLE 
PAGE ‘ro Pusiic Lisprarieés, Vols. 1-6, incl. Chair- 
man, Eleanor M. Peterson, State L., Indianapolis. 


DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 

Jorinr COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY Work AS A 
CarEER: Helen D. Hutchinson, Public Library, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE Project: L. Marion Mo- 
shier, Library Extension Division, State Library, 
Albany 1. N.Y. 

ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONS: 
John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
Roger H. McDonough, Division of State Library, 
State Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J.; one to 
be appointed. . 

CNLA COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE 
CULTURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES: one 
to be appointed. 

UNITED STATES Book Excuance: Ralph L. 
Thompson, Public Library, Washington, D.C. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^san BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high perceniige of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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ROUND TABLES 


ACQUISITION 


' Organized at the 1934 ALA midwinter meeting 
as the “Acquisition Heads of Research Libraries 
Round Table” to provide an opportunity for in- 
formal discussion of acquisition problems by heads 
of acquisition departments of research libraries, 
the name was later simplified and the membership 
opened to al. who are interested in library acqui- 
sition problems. In relation to the other acquisi- 
tion committees of ALA the Round Table is 
essentially tte program committee and the open 
forum on acquisition matters in general. 

Normally -here are two open meetings of the 
Round Table each year, at the annual and the mid- 
winter meetings of ALA. 

Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, United Nations 
Library, United Nations, New York. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at tae Midwinter conference in Decem- 
ber. Established by Council at the ALA Con- 
ference in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Membershi>: There is no formal membership, 
but all interested in the backgrounds of American 
librarianship are invited to participate. 

Officers for 1953-54; Chairman, Wayne Shirley, 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn 5, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Louis S. Shores, School of Library Training 
and Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


ART REFERENCE 


First meeting, 1924; constitution and bylaws 
adopted July 2, 1947. 

Purpose: Has as its object the promotion of a 
closer relationship between librarians engaged in 
art reference work, to bring together for the pur- 
> pose of mutual help and discussion, to stimulate 
publication of library reference tools in the art 
field and to cooperate with related organizations. 

The subject of music, by mutual agreement, lies 
wholly within the scope of the Musie Library As- 
sociation. 

Membership: Open to librarians working in the 
field of the visual arts, or who have an interest in 
art reference work. The Round Table holds open 
meetings and a business session during ALA an- 
nual conferences. 

Officers for 1958-54: Chairman, Julia Sabine, 
Art and Musiz Department, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Bax 630 Newark 1, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Nebeltlau, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1981. Constitution 


and bylaws adopted at the Boston Conference,’ 


1941; amended at Milwaukee, 1942, 
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Purpose: (a) To help the individual member to 
orient himself in his profession and in its organiza- 
tions, national, regional, state, and local; (b) To 
promote a greater Zeeling of responsibility among 
younger members cf the profession for the devel- 
opment of library service and librarianship; and 
(c) To inform young people of the scope and po- 
tentialities of the Lbrary profession by means of 
(1) cooperation with recruiting committees already 
set up by national and state library groups, and 
(2) cooperation with other agencies sponsoring the 
organization of recruiting committees in states 
where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
program session and business meeting at the an- 
nual convention anc Midwinter meeting. 

A placement serv-ce is offered quarterly in con- 
junction with the Newsletter. No fee is charged 
for this service. Likraries wishing to place ads are 
invited to send brief descriptions of job openings 
to the chairman or chairman-elect. 

Membership and dues: Individual membership 
open to those memkers of ALA who are 36 years 
of age and under. Honorary membership of- 
fered all graduating library school students (who 
are members of ALA) for one year. Chapter mem- 
bership open to municipal, state, or regional groups. 
Annual dues for individual members: 50¢. State 
chapter dues are temporarily discontinued pend- 
ing investigation by ALA of chapter status. 

Publication: Newletter, published quarterly, 
sent free to all members. 

Officers for 1958-54: Chairman, Frances Rose, 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio; chairman-elect, 
William Quinley, Chicago Teachers College, Chi- 
cago, Ill; secretary-treasurer, Marjorie Harvey, 
Guernsey County District Library, Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose: To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of mutual aims and problems by those edi- 
torially responsible for all library periodicals, or 
their authorized representatives. 

Membership: Limited to members of the edi- 
torial and business staffs of library periodicals. 

Meetings: Meetings are held at the Midwinter 
and/or Annual conferences of the ALA at times 
scheduled by the round table’s executive commit- 
tee. 

Annual dues: To ke decided at the 1954 Mid- 
winter meeting. 

Officers for 1958-34 are: Chairman, Eli M. 
Oboler, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho; vice-chairman James G. Hodgson, Colo- 
rado A & M College Library, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
secretary, Esther Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. The officers form the executive 
committee of the round table, to hold office until 
the annual election held yearly at the Midwinter 
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ALA Conference. 

Committee Chairmen: 

EprrorraLt Poricies, Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, H. 
W. Wilson Company. 

ADVERTISING Poricres, William Porter Kellam, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Excuances Poxictes, Phillips Temple, Riggs Me- 
morial Library, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Newstetrer, John F. Harvey, Porter Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD 

The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad was established in January 1949, by vote of 
ALA Council, following petition from ALA mem- 
bers as required. 

Purpose: The purpose of the round table ac- 
cording to its constitution which was accepted in 
January 1950 is as follows: “In the belief that 
participation by librarians in library programs 
abroad will contribute to an improvement in the 
library profession and in library services both here 
and abroad (as well as to international under- 
standing) the ALA Round Table on Library Serv- 
ice Abroad is created to provide a means whereby 
the general membership of the ALA may inform 
itself regarding the international aspects of library 
work and may be given opportunities to partici- 
pate in activities for the improvement of interna- 
tional relations and for library services throughout 
the world.” The round table normally holds pro- 
gram meetings and business meetings at annual 
conferences and Midwinter meetings. 

Membership and dues: Any member of ALA 
interested in library service abroad, whether in or 
out of the country, is eligible for membership by 
forwarding annual dues of $1 to the secretary. 

Officers: Chairman, Wayne M. Hartwell, 4i- 
brarian, Editorial Department, F. E. Compton & 
Company, Chicago; vice-chairman, Marie Hurley, 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Public Library;. secre- 
tary, Katherine Hyatt, 5th U.S. Army Headquar- 
ters, 1660 East Hyde Park, Chicago; treasurer, 
Harland Carpenter, Wilmington (Del.) Institute 
Free Library. 

Committee Chairmen: 

MEMBERSHIP, Jean P. Black, Gen. Ext. Div. L., 
State System of Higher Educ., Portland, Ore. 

EXCHANGE OF PERSONS AND PUBLICATIONS, Alice 
D. Ball, U.S. Book Exchange, Washington, D.C. 

_Pusuiciry, Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Library 
Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Mrs. Dorcas W. Connor, 
officers and committee chairman. 


THE LIBRARY UNIONS 
The Library Unions Round Table is in the 
process of reactivation. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
Created by Council, 1934 
Purpose: To assemble and distribute information 
concerning religious literature and to promote its 
use. 
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Through its Committee on the Selection of Re- 
ligious Books, the round table announces and 
publishes annually a list of important religious 
books. At the annual conference there are placed 
on exhibition the books that have been submitted 
for consideration by the publishers of religious 
books which the Book Selection Committee have 
evaluated as “Outstanding.” 

Membership: Any member of the ALA in good 
standing who is interested in religious literature. 
Meetings are planned for librarians representing 
all types of libraries, especially the public, college, 
and university libraries. 

Annual dues: Twenty-five cents, payable to the 
secretary-~treasurer. 

Officers for 1953-54: Chairman, Paul Gratke, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret E. Miller, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section. 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: a, To assemble and distribute infor- 
mation concerning serials literature by reports and 
free discussion at general meetings and through the 
official publication of the organization; b. To 
advance the use of serials literature by special in- 
vestigations of current methods of acquisition, cata- 
loging, preparation and care, with the purpose of 
improving these functions; c. To consider the 
form, content and price of current serials in all 
languages, and to take suitable action in relation 
thereto when desirable; d. To encourage specialized 
training for librarians in the field of serials. 

Membership: Open to any member of the ALA 
interested in serials work. There were 319 mem- 
bers of the round table as of October 1, 1958. 

Meetings: Arranged annually, and in conjunc- 
tion with general meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Publications: Serial Slants. Distributed quar- 
terly to members. Available to non-members by 
subscription at $2 per year. 

Annual dues: $1, payable to secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1958-54: Chairman, F. Bernice 
Field, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.,; 
secretary-treasurer, Shirley S. Taylor, University 
of California Library, Berkeley. Executive Board: 
Homer Halvorson, Jane Ganfield, Milton A. 
Drescher, Elizabeth A. Kientzle. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staff Organization Round Table was estab- 
lished in 1936. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of library 
employees into closer relationship so as to foster 
mutual cooperation; to encourage the formation of 
staff organizations; to act as a clearing house for 
information about staff organizations; to cooper- 
ate with all ALA boards and committees and other 
organizations which are set up to study and act 
upon personnel problems. To accomplish this a 
bulletin is issued several times a year describing 
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the activities and programs of member groups; 
open forums are held at each ALA conference 
where invited speakers, administrators and staff 
members analyze staff problems. Meetings are 
held at state and regional conferences and surveys 
are conducted on important phases of staff func- 
tions. The secretary maintains a file of hand- 
books, manuals and constitutions which are avail- 
able for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow constitu- 
tions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2 to $12 de- 
pending upon the size of the affiliating group. 
Associate memberships are $1. 

Officers: The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members, each serving 
two years. According to the 1951 revision of the 
constitution, four are elected in the even-num- 
bered years and five in the odd-numbered years. 
Since this is an odd-numbered year five were 
elected. A vacancy made by the resignation of 
Gwendclyn Shakeshaft was also filled this year. 

1953-54 officers: Chairman, Georgia Gambrill, 





St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 3, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alpha Myers, Newark Public Library, 
Newark 1, N.J.; treasurer, Marion Phillips, Min- 
neapolis Public Library, 1001 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn.; Bulletin editor, Ralph J. 
Hansen, Jr., State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash.; survey chaizman, Barbara A. Jordan, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa. Other members of the Steering 
Committee are Fern Allen, Gertrude Burrows, 
Frances Covington, and Doreen Moseley. 
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VISIBLE INDEX 


Here is a compact, visible file for keeping reference records 
available at a glance. It allows you to keep pace with daily changes 
without delay, without ‘rewriting, and with full maintenance of 


correct sequence, 


Information is recorded on special strips, ‘provided in 
sheet fcrm for easy typing. Simply tear off strip and insert in 


proper position in the Visible Index. 
Has many uses — for listing: 


@ New Book Titles © Periodicals Received ® Fine Record 
* Record Collection ® Schedule # Other Library Records 

Size — only 7 x 102 inches. Base is weighted 
and covered with corrugated rubber to prevent 


skidding in use. 
No. 635 (Capacity 350 strips) . . . $10.95 
No. 670 (Capacity 700 strips) . . . 19.75 








Write direct for more detailed information 






Gaylord Gnat., INC, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Affiliated National Societies 


Acting under Article X, Section 1 of the Consti- 
tution and upon applications formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affiliated 
with the American Library Association the follow- 
ing national organizations of kindred purpose which 
are entitled to a representative in the Council. Some 


of these societies meet annually at the time and 


place of meeting of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy all privileges of members of the larger body 
as to railroad and hotel rates and conference hospi- 
talities. The ALA recommends to those of its 
members to whom such connection is appropri- 
ate, membership also in these organizations, 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Headquarters: Law Library, Clark Memorial 
Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. Fran- 
ces Farmer, secretary. 

Officers and members of the Executive Board for 
1953-54: President, Lucile M. Elliott, University 
of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel Hill; presi- 
dent-elect, Marian G. Gallagher; treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Finley; secretary, Frances Farmer, University 
of Virginia Law Library, Charlottesville. Executive 
Board: The above officers and Forrest S. Drum- 
mond, Harry Bitner, Helen Hargrave, Ervin H. 
Pollack. 

ALA. Council Representative: Hobart R. Coffey, 
Law Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Representatives on Joint Committees of ALA: 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Charlotte C. Dunnebacke, Michigan State Library, 
Capitol Building, Lansing 4. 

COMMITTEE ON Microcarps, Joseph L. Andrews, 
The Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, 42 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 

COMMITTEE ON Union List or Serntaus, Marie 
Russell, Kansas State Library, Topeka. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: Sidney B. Hill, Library, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S JOINT COMMITTEE ON Epu- 
CATION FoR LIBRARIANSHIP: Julius J. Marke, Li- 
brary of the School of Law, New York University, 
Washington Square South, New York 3, N. Y. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON U. S. Book ExcHancE: Earl 
Borgeson, Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. i 

REPRESENTATIVE ON JOINT COMMITTEE ON Li- 
BRARY Work as A CAREER: Thomas S. Checkley, 
University of Pittsburgh School of Law Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON ÅSA SECTIONAL CoM- 
MITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF 
Documents, PH5: Carroll C. Moreland, Biddle 
Law Library, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4. 

Founded: 1906 
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Incorporated: Under laws of District of Colum- 
bia, 1935. 

Purposes: “The Association is established fur 
educational and scientific purposes. It shall be 
conducted as a non-profit corporation to promote 
librarianship, to develop and increase the use- 
fulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the members of the profession.” 

Number of members: 600 

Qualifications for membership: There are six 
classes of membership: Active, Institutional, Asso- 
ciate, Sustaining, Honorary, and Life, 

“Any person officially connected with a law 
library, state library or with a general library 
having a separately maintained law section, may 
Hh an active member upon payment of annua! 

ues, 

“Any law library may become an institutional 
member upon payment of annual dues. The execu- 
tive board is empowered to determine whether the 
institution applying for membership is a law library. 

“Persons not connected with law libraries may 
be elected to associate membership by the execu- 
tive board, and shall pay annual dues. 

“Any person interested in law libraries may be 
elected to sustaining membership by the executive 
board, and shall pay annual dues. 

“The Association may, at any regular meeting, 
by vote of two-thirds of those present elect non- 
members as honorary members. 

“The Association may at any regular meeting, 
by vote of two-thirds of those present, elect to life 
membership those who have been members of the 
Association, but who have retired from active li- 
brary work,” ) 

Chapters: “Any group consisting of ten or more 
active members of the Association, residing within 
the territory in which such chapter is desired, may 
apply for permission to establish a chapter of the 
Association by forwarding a petition in writing to 
the secretary at least 60 days before any regular 
meeting of the Association. The Executive Board 
shall, after having made a proper investigation, re- 
port favorably or adversely thereon to the members 
of the Association at the ensuing annual meeting, 
at which meeting the question of the establishment 
of such chapter shall be part of the regular order 
of business, provided, however, that no chapter 
shall be established except as hereinafter set forth: 

“The formal name of every such local or regional 
organization must clearly indicate that it is a 
chapter of the Association. 

“No chapter shall adopt a constitution or by- 
laws inconsistent with the constitution and by-laws 
of the Association or engage in any activity in 
conflict with the object of the Association. 

“Of the dues collected from active members of 
the Association who are also members of a chapter, 
the chapter shall receive $1.00 and the Association 
shall receive $6.00. 

“Chapters may accept as local or regional mem- 
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bers persons engaged or interested in law library 
work, who wish to take part in local or regional 
activities only, and may collect separate dues from 
such persons, but such local and regional members 
shall at no time exceed fifty per cent of the mem- 
bership of such chapter. Such local and regional 
members shall not be considered members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, shall not 
hold the office of president of the chapter, and shall 
not have any of the privileges of members of the 
Association. 

“The Executive Board may, after proper investi- 
gation, recommend to the membership at an annual 
meeting the discontinuance or suspension of any 
chapter which has ceased to be active. . 

“Any local or regional law library association 
which does not desire to become a chapter of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, may never- 
theless, become affliated with the Association 
under such conditions as may be provided in the 
by-laws, or, in the absence of such conditions, 
subject to such regulations as the executive board 
may establish.” 

Membership dues: “The annual dues of active 
members shall be $8.00. 

“The annual dues of institutional members shall 
_ be based upon the number of full time persons 
doing work of a professional character employed by 
such institutional members, according to the follow- 
ing scale: 

“Libraries having not more than two full time 
persons in their employ doing work of a profes- 
sional character shall pay $16.00. 

“Libraries having more than two full time per- 
sons in their employ doing work of a professional 
character shall pay annual dues at the rate of $8.00 
for each such person on their staffs, provided, how- 
ever, that no library shall be required to pay dues 
in excess of $80.00 per year in order to enjoy the 
full privileges of an institutional member. 

“Such persons on the staff of an institutional 
member as are designated by the librarian and for 
whom the institutional member has paid $8.00 
each as its annual dues shall be entitled to active 
membership in the Association without’ payment of 
individual dues. 

“The annual dues of associate members engaged 
in publication and related activities shall be $20.00. 
The annual dues of other associate members shall 
be $8.00. 

“The annual dues of sustaining members shall be 
$50.00. 

“Honorary members: No dues. 

“Life members: No dues.” 

Principal sources of income: Dues and subscrip- 
tions. 

COMMITTEES: EDUCATION AND PLACEMENT; IN- 
DEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS; Law LIBRARY Jour- 
NAL; Law LIBRARY EXCHANGE; COOPERATION WITH 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION; COOPERATION WITH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Law ScHoors; Co- 
OPERATION WITH STATE LIBRARIES; COOPERATION 
WITH [LIBRARY OF CONGRESS; COMMITTEE ON 
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CATALOGING; MEMORIALS; COMMITTEE ON NEW 
MEMBERS; COMMITTEE ON PROTECTION oF CuL- 
TURAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES; FOREIGN Law; 
CIVIL SERVICE; STATE BAR ASSOCIATION PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 

Sections; None 

Chapters: 

CAROLINA Law LIBRARY Association, Mary 
Oliver, president, University of North Carolina 
Law Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Law LIBRARIANS Society or WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Lawrence Leiit, president, Law Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C, : 

CHICAGO AssociaTION oF Law LIBRARIES, Jean 
Ashman, president, U. S. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Law, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Law LIBRARY ASsOcIATION OF GREATER NEW 
Yors, Harry Bitner. Law Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York £7, New York. 

Law Lrarartans or New EnNciannp, Philip A. 
Putnam, president, Harvard Law School Library, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF Law 
Lerares, Charles W. Armstrong, president, Los 
Angeles County Law Library, 703 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Meetings: Forty-s-xth annual meeting, 1953, Los 
Angeles, California; Forty-seventh annual meeting, 
1954, Miami Beach, Florida, Forty-eighth annual 
meeting, 1955 Chicego, Ill. `’ 

Periodical publicctions: Law Library Journal, 
published quarterly in February, May, August, 
November; subscription price $6.00 a year, free to 
members of the Association. Subscriptions and 
orders for back numbers should be addressed to 
Elizabeth Finley, treasurer of the association, 701 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Index to 
Legal Periodicals, bi-monthly service basis, execu- 
tive editor, Dorothea A. Flaherty, Harvard Law 
School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; published for 
the association by the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York, New York. 


American Merchant Marine Library Assn. 


Headquarters: 45 3roadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Officers for 1953: Honorary President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; chairman of the board, Mrs. George 
Emlen Roosevelt; president, Captain Granville 
Conway; vice presidents, Clark H. Hebner and 
John McAuliffe; secretary, William P. Bollman, 
III; treasurer, Cornelius J. Murray; assistant treas- 
urer, Honorine Moongy. 

Executive Committee: 


Chairman, Clark H. 


~ Hebner; vice chairman, John McAuliffe; Captain 


Granville Conway, ex officio; Captain P. B. Blanch- 
ard; Dr, Milton J. Ferguson; M. G. Gamble; Walter 
E. Maloney; Colonel W. T. Moore; Cornelius J. 
Murray; Mrs. George Emlen Roosevelt; Charles J. 
Shaw. 

Board of Trustees: Captain Hewlett R. Bishop, 
Captain P. B. Blanchard, Charles M. Clark, Jr., 
Captain Granville Conway, John E. Cushing, Dr. 
Milton J. Ferguson, M. G. Gamble, Clark H. Heb- 
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ner, Elton Hoyt, 2nd, Mrs. J. Leighton Hubard, 
Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, Wal- 
ter E. Maloney, Gilbert Mather, John McAuliffe, 
Clark H. Minor, Colonel W. T. Moore, Eugene F. 
Moran, Cornelius J. Murray, C. H. C, Pearsall, Hon. 
George L. Radcliffe, Mrs. George Emlen Roosevelt, 
aa J. Shaw, W. Marriott Welch, Amy Wins- 
ow. 

National Advisory Board: Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, Frazer A. Bailey, Rev. Preston Bradley, 
Hon. William L. Clayton, Vice Admiral E. L. 
Cochrane, William Denman, Phil S. Gibson, Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Capt. Bushrod B. Howard, Wes. 
H. Klausmann, Vice Admiral E. S. Land, Dr. 
Charles Merz, Sterling Morton, Mrs. LeBrun 
Rhinelander, Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Howard 
Caswell Smith, Joseph P. Spang, Arthur M. Tode, 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, Thomas J. Watson. 

Founded: 1921 

Incorporated: By charter of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 

Purposes: To provide exchange libraries to sea- 
raen and their officers on American merchant ships, 
coastguard stations, lightships, and lighthouses, and 
to maintain shore library facilities at the various 
branches of the association. 

Number of members: 19,280 

Qualifications for membership: A contribution of 
funds. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Estimated expenditures for 
$100,000. 

Principal sources of income: Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, seamen. 

Committees: Executive Committee, Finance 
Committee, Library Committee, N. Y. Port Com- 
mittee, Publicity and Publications Committee and 
Women’s Committee. 

Chapters: 11 branches, known as post offices 
and supervised by local advisory committees, are 
locatéd in the following cities: Boston; Philadel- 
phia; Baltimore; New Orleans; Seattle; Norfolk, 
Va.; San Francisco; Charleston, S. C.; Providence, 
R. L; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; San Pedro, Calif. 

Books and pamphlets in print; the Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Annual Report; Send 
your Idle Books to Sea. 

Periodical publications: Sea Letter. 

Other principal activities: Cooperating with all 
agencies, governmental and private, in the ship- 
ping world and in the field of library service and 
adult education to bring to seamen the same library 
and educational opportunities available to citizens 
ashore, and generally stimulating interest in main- 
taining a strong merchant marine. 


current year: 


American Theological Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of secretary, Esther D. 
George, Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton 
6, Ohio. 

Officers for 1953-54: President, Dr. Henry M. 
Brimm, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
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Va.; vice-president, Robert F. Beach; secretary, 
Esther D. George, Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary, Dayton 6, Ohio; treasurer, Calvin H. Schmitt. 
Members-at-large of the executive committee: 
Denn Michael Farris, Elinor Johnson, William J. 
Hand, Elizabeth Royer, Herbert Wernecke. 
Founded: 1947. 

Purpose: “The purpose of this Association shall 
be to bring its members into closer working rela- 
tions with each other and with the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools; to study the distinc- 
tive problems of theological seminary libraries, to 
increase the professional competence of the mem- 
bership, and to improve the quality of library serv- 
ice to theological education.” 

Number of members: 1380 active members and 
17 associate members. 

Qualifications for membership: “The association 
shall be composed of active, associate, and insti- 
tutional members. Active members: Librarians serv- 
ing in theological seminary libraries, denomina- 
tional historical libraries, and by vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Such librarians shall be the direc- 
tor of the library, the head librarian, or any other 
librarian serving in a full-time professional position 
on the library staff. Only active members may 
vote, hold office, or serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Associate members: Other persons in- 
terested in theological librarianship may be elected 
to associate membership by vote of the Executive 
Committee. Institutional members: Libraries of 
schools that are on the membership list of the 
American Association of Theological Schools may 
be elected to institutional membership by vote of 
the Executive Committee.” | 

Membership dues: Active members, $2; asso- 
ciate members, $1. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Committees: EXECUTIVE; PERIODICAL EXCHANGE; 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: MICROPHOTOG- 
RAPHY; BUILDING, 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Proceedings. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Robert A. Miller, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington. 

Officers 1958: Executive Secretary, Robert A. 
Miller, Indiana University Library, Bloomington. 
Advisory Committee: Lawrence C. Powell, Ralph 
E. Ellsworth, Benjamin E. Powell, Charles W. 
David, Vernon D. Tate. 

Founded: December 1931. 

Incorporated: No. 

Purposes: “By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries.” 

Number of members: 45. 

Qualifications for membership: Membership is 
institutional and is “limited to institutions con- 
cerned with the collection and service of research 
materials in a wide variety of fields.” 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 
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Estimated expenditures for current year: Not 
available for publication. | 

Principal sources of income: Annual dues. 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. . â 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with the 
American Library Association Conference. 

Periodical publications: Annual List of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
Number 1 to date. H. W. Wilson Company, 1934 
to date. 

Canadian Library Association 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques) 

Headquarters: Room 40 Central Chambers, 46 
Elgin St, Ottawa, Ont. 

Officers: President, Peter Grossman, Provincial 
Library, Halifax, N.S.; president-elect, Anne I. 
Hume; vice-president, J. Leslie Johnston; past 
president, Edgar S. Robinson; treasurer, Robert H. 
Blackburn; executive secretary, Elizabeth Homer 
Morton, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Elected Councillors: Mary E. Cameron, Ruth E. 
Cameron, Winifred Davis, Mrs. John W. Faulkner, 
Neal Harlow, Paul Houde, Flora Macleod, Martha 
Shepard, Ruby Wallace. 

Appointed Councillors: Janet Murray, Dr. Jean 
Lunn, Louise Lefebvre, Edna Hunt, Donald Crow- 
dis, Sister Frances Dolores. 

Founded: 1946. 

Incorporated: Department of the Secretary of 
State for Canada. 

Purposes: The object of the association shall be 
(1) to promote education, science and culture within 
the nation through library service, (2) to promote 
high standards of librarianship and the welfare of 
librarians, and (3) to cooperate with library asso- 
ciations both within and outside of Canada and 
with other organizations interested in the promo- 
tion of education, science, and culture. The associ- 
ation shell be a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and non- 
political body. 

Number of members: 1,518—August, 1953. 

Qualifications for membership: An individual, 
institution, or other group approved by the execu- 
tive board may become a member upon payment of 
the fees provided for in the bylaws. The member- 
ship of an individual or an institution may be 
suspended by two-thirds vote of the combined 
executive board and council; a suspended member 
may be reinstated by a two-thirds vote of the board 
and council in joint session. 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals, insti- 
tutions, according to salary and income; contribut- 
ing membership, $25; sustaining membership, $50; 
life membership, $100. 

Estimated expenditures for current 
$20,000. . 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES: ALA-CLA LIAISON; AR- 
CHITECTURE AND BUILDING; BUDGET AND FINANCE; 
BULLETIN; CANADIAN LIBRARY CHARTER; CANA- 
DIAN Rapo Counci LIAISON; COMMITTEE ON 
COMMITTZES; DEVELOPMENT AND ENDOWMENT 
Funp; ELECTIONS; GOVERNMENT REFERENCE Lı- 
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BRARIES; INTER-LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIAISON; 
Joinr PLANNING Commission Liaison; LIRBARY 
LEGISLATION; LIBRARY PLANNING; LIBRARY-PUB- 
LISHER RELATIONS; MEMBERSHIP: MICROFILM; 
NOMINATING; PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS; PUBLIC 
RELATIONS; RECRUITMENT; SALARIES AND PERSON- 
NEL; SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 

SECTIONS: CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF CHIL- 
DREN'S LIBRARIANS; CATALOGUING; REFERENCE; 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES; TRUSTEES; Younc PEOPLE'S, 

Chapters: None. 

Meeting: Halifax, June 21-25, 1954. 

Headquarters: Nova Scotian Hotel. 

Books and pamphlets in print: Canadian Index 
to Periodicals and Documentary Films, v. 1-4, 
1948-51; monthly service, 1952; Canadian Public 
Library Laws, 195€; Subject Index to the Royal 
Society of Canada; Constitution and Bylaws; 100 
Library Years in Cenada, 1851-1951; Livres pour 
adolescents de 14 a 18 ans; Canadian Library Di- 
rectory, 1948, 1950, 1952 and supplements, 

Periodical publication: Bulletin, bilingual; free to 
all members; annua_ subscription, $3.00, Canada; 
$3.50 abroad; single 2opy, 50¢. 

Other principal activities: Clearing house of in- 
formation about Canadian libraries; survey of Ca- 
nadian library resources; cooperation with educa- 
tional bodies interested in Canadian libraries; 
Young Canada’s Book Week; indexing of Ca- 
nadian periodicals and documentary films; poster 
service. 

Cuban Library Association 


Officers for 1953: President, Sara del Prado; 
secretary, Nora Fernendez. 

ALA Councilor: Mrs. Josefina Mayol, c/o Public 
Library, Miami, Fla. (1954) 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library serv- 
ice in Cuba and to raise the standards of Cuban 
librarians by means of professional training and 
education. 

Number of members: 180. 

Membership dues: According to salaries. Less 
than $60 a month, $4 a year; from 361 to $100 
a month, $9 a year; from $101 to $150 a month, 
$12 a year; from $151 or more a month $18 a year; 
honorary members $4 a year; institutional members, 
$4 a year; $9 a year (with publications). 

Publications: Boletin. 


Music Library Association 


See ALA Bulletin, Dec. 1952, p. 416-7. 


National Association of State Libraries 


Headquarters: c/o Paxton P. Price, Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City. 

Officers and membezs of the Executive Board for 
1953-54: President; Paxton P. Price, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City; Ist vice president, Mrs. 
Mildred P. McKay; 2nd vice president, Walter T. 
Brahm; secretary-treasurer, Helene H. Rogers; 
past-president, George M. Sherwood. Executive 
Board: The above offizers and past-president. 
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ALA Councilor: Walter T. Brahm, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus (1955). 

Founded: 1889; reorganized 1898. 

Purposes: To develop and increase the useful-. 
ness and efficiency of the state libraries and other 
agencies performing library functions at the state 
level. (“State” to be interpreted as “national,” 
“territorial,” “provincial,” and “insular.”) 

Number of members: 50 institutional; 26 indi- 
vidual; 5 honorary. 

Qualifications for membership: Institution mem- 
bership: Any state library, state library commission, 
state archival agency, state agency for public li- 
brary state aid, library extension agency, historical 
library, law library, legislative reference library, 
may become a member; Individual membership: 
Open to anyone interested; Staff membership: 
Open if institution holds membership. 

Membership Dues: $10, $7, $1. 

Estimated expenditures for current year: $1200. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sale of 
publications. 

Committees: Auditing; membership; program; 
resolutions; nominating; exhibits; manual. 

Sections: None. 

Chapters: None. 

Meeting: Annual conference aligned with or 
previous to time and place of the American library 
Association; American Association of Law Li- 
braries; or as otherwise voted by Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Books and pamphlets in print: Proceedings and 
Papers, 1902-1953; Public Documents Clearing 


House Committee, Check List of Session Laws, 
1936; Check List of Legislative Journals, 1938, 
Supplement, 1948; Check List of Statutes, 1987; 
Check List of Session Laws, Supplement, 1941. 
(Tentative) Report of Committee on Organization 
of State Library Agencies in the Structure of State 
Government, 1950. 

Periodical publications: Newsletter, quarterly. 

Other principal activities: Operation of a clearing 
house for the exchange of out-of-print public docu- 
ments among libraries; member, Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. 


A 


Theatre Library Association 


Officers and members of the Executive Board 
for 1953-54: President, George Freedley, Theatre 
Collection, N.Y. Public Library, New York 18, 
N.Y.; secretary, Grace Chippendale, 1 Symphony 
Road, Boston, 15, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Perkins Barrett; Marie Corrigan, Edith H. Crowell, 
Henry Schnitzler, William Van Lennep. 

ALA Councilor: George Freedley (1958). 

Founded: 1987. 

Committees: THEATRE DOCUMENTS BOARD; 
CIRCULATION COMMITTEE; Firms COMMITTEE; 
InrER-ASSOCIATION INFORMATION COMMITTEE; 
New York Coorpinatinc COMMITTEE, Regional 
chairman, Rosamond Gilder, 24 Gramercy Park, 
New York, N.Y.; New England; Middle Atlantic; 
Middle West; West Coast, Southern California 
Chapter, Frances Richardson, Twentieth Century 
Fox Studio, chairman. 

Number of members: 158. 

Annual dues: Individual, $3.50; institutional, -$5., 


Other National Library Associations 


Note: For fuller information on these organiza- 
tions see ALA Bulletin, December 1952, p. 418-26. 


American Documentation Institute 


Headquarters: c/o Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 

Officers and members of the Council for 1953-54: 
President, Milton O. Lee, Nat’] Research Council; 
president-elect, Scott Adams, Nat'l Institute of 
Health; past president, E. Eugene Miller, Docu- 
mentation, Inc.; treasurer, Jerrold Orne; secretary, 
Helen M. Fresko, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. Council members, Verner W. Clapp, LC, 
and Helen L. Brownson, Nat’! Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 


Association of American Library Schools 


Headquarters: c/o Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, 
School of Lib, Service, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

Officers and members of the executive commit- 
tee for 1953-54: President, Carl H. Melinat, School 
of Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; vice president, Alice Louise LeFevre; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones; Bertha 
Bassam; Sarah K. Vann; Esther Stallmann; C. Irene 
Hayner. 
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Bibliographical Society of America 


Headquarters: c/o Permanent Secretary, Jean 
Weston, P. O. Box 897, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Officers: President, Curt F. Bühler, 83 E. 36th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y.; lst vice-president, 
Lawrence Clark Powell; 2nd vice-president, John 
D. Gordan; secretary, Donald F. Hyde, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N.Y.; treasurer, C. Waller 
Barrett; editor, Earle F. Wallridge. 

Council: Lawrence Clark Powell, C. Waller 
Barrett, Robert H. Taylor, Curt F. Bühler, Alex-. 
ander Davidson, Jr., John D. Gordan, Donald F. 
Hyde, William A. Jackson, Herman Liebert, Keyes 
D. Metcalf. 


Catholic Library Association 
Headquarters: c/o Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ul. 
Officers 1953: President, Helen L. Butler, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton 2, Pa.; executive secretary, 
Rev. Vincent T. Mallon. 


Council of National Library Associations 
Headquarters: c/o Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, Navy 
Department Library, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1953-54: Chairman, Sidney B. Hill, The 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 
42 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y.; vice-chair- 
man, Elizabeth Ferguson; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Ruth H. Hooker. 


Educational Film Library Association 


Headquarters: 345 E. 46th Street, New York 
17, NY. 

Officers for 1953-54: Fresident, Edward T. Scho- 
field, Newark Public Schools, Newark, N.J.; vice- 
president, Garret Weathers; secretary, Mary Louise 
Alexander. 

Board of Directors for 1953-54: The officers 
listed bove and James Brown, Nelle Lee Jenkin- 
son, L. C. Larson, Ford Lemler, Ruth Mahood. 


Medical Library Association 


Headquarters: c/o Helen Wheeler, Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Officers and members of the board of directors 
1953-54: President, Marion F. Dondale, Albany 
Medica! College, Albany 8, N.Y.; vice-president, 
Wilma Troxel; honorary vice-president, Dr. Louis 
S. Goodman; secretary, Audrey L. Kargus; treas- 
urer, R. A. Schlueter; immediate past-president, 
William D. Postell. Elected members: Wesley 
Draper, Scott Adams, Bertha B. Hallam, J. Alan 
MacWatt. 


Special Libraries Association 


Executive Office: Marian E. Lucius, executive 
secretary, 31 E. Tenth St., New York 8, N.Y. 

Officers and directors for 1958-54: President, 
Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill; Ist vice-president and president-elect, 
Gretchen D. Little; 2nd vice-president, Catherine 
J. Curran; secretary, Agnes O. Hanson; treasurer, 
Edward H. Fenner. Directors: Kenneth H. Fager- 
haugh, Helen M. Pyle, Mrs. Eugenia T. Prokop, 
Mrs. Nell Steinmetz, Eugene B. Jackson, Clara G. 
Miller; immediate past-president, Elizabeth Fergu- 
son; executive secretary, Marian E. Lucius. 


THOSE OF THE FOREST 


By Wallace Byron Grange 

Ilustrated by Olaus J. Murie 

å DIFFERENT kind of nature book. An entirely 
new experience for the reader. Fascinating, 
authentic, beautiful. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ALA BULLETIN 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or 
other institution interested in library work may 
become a member upon payment of the dues 
provided for in the bylaws. The Executive 
Board may suspend a member for cause after 
hearing by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Executive Board and may reinstate a 
member by a three-fourths vote of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Sec. 1. {a) Divisions of the Association may 
be organized as provided in the bylaws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field of 
activity in general distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have complete au- 
tonomy over and responsibility for the conduct 
of its own affairs and the expenditure of its 
funds, subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution and bylaws of the Association. The 
Executive Board and Council of the Association 
shall have no responsibility for such activities or 
expenditures, 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Association for carrying on its work, 
an allotment of funds as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors of the divi- 
sion shall be recognized as the body primarily re- 
sponsible under the Constitution and bylaws of the 
Association in the field of activity represented by 
the group. The board of directors may, if it so 
desires, appoint a special committee to which this 
responsibility will be delegated. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive secretary. If there 
shall be no such person designated, or if at any 
meeting such person be not present, the vote may 
be cast by the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tution and by no one else. 

Sec. 8. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 
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Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. Membership. The Council shall consist 
of the following members to be known as coun- 
cilors, and chosen as specified in the bylaws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, regional, 
and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 

(c) Representatives elected by the Association 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated organ- 
izations 

(e) Members of the Executive Board 

(f) Ex-presidents of the Association, and chair- 
men of all boards and standing committees, who 
may participate in discussion but shall not have 
the right to vote unless they have also been chosen 
as councilors as specified in the bylaws. 

(g) The right to vote shall be limited to coun- 
cilors who are members of the Association. 

Sec, 2. Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and executive secretary of 
the Association shall as officers of the Council. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right 
to vote and the presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall hold at 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and, if feasi- 
ble, on the first day of the conference, and one, 
not less than three months before the next annual 
conference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president or shall be called upon request of twenty 
members. Twenty-five members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Sec. 4. Duties. (a) The Council shall be the 
legislative body of the Association, and all powers 
of the Association not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution and bylaws of the Association 
shall be vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association as such, and its decisions shall 
be binding upon the Association, its officers, boards, 
and committees, except as herein provided. The 
Council shall have the right to review the action 
of officers, boards, and committees of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The Association by a majority vote of those 
present at a meeting held during an annual con- 
ference may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual confer- 
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ence or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, or by a majority vote by mail in which 
one-fourth of the members of the Association have 
voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon pe- 
tition of two hundred members of the Association. 

(f) The Council shall promptly consider and dis- 
cuss such questions of professional and public in- 
terest as are referred to it by the Association, its 
committees or boards, and it shall receive, consider, 
and promptly act upon all reports and recommen- 
dations made by committees of the Association. 

(g) A summary of resolutions, not at the time 
confidential, adopted by the Executive Board shall 
be reported promptly to all councilors. 

(h) All resolutions coming before the Association 
shall be referred to the Council except resolutions 
of thanks. 


Article VII. Management 


Sec. 1 (a) Executive Board. ‘The Executive 
Board shall consist of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, the immediate past president and eight mem- 
bers chosen in the manner specified in the bylaws. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right to 
vote. The Executive Board shall act for the Coun- 
cil between Council meetings in accordance with 
its directions and shall prepare an agenda for each 
Council meeting. It shall have power to review 
all administrative decisions relating to the manage- 
ment of headquarters made by the executive secre- 
tary and any action taken by the executive secre- 
tary shall be subject to review upon the request of 
any member of the Executive Board. The Execu- 
tive Board shall perform such other duties as are 
specified in the Constitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have power to fill 
all vacancies in office pro tempore, the person so 
elected by the Executive Board to serve only until 
the next annual conference of the Association, ex- 
cept that in case of the death or resignation of the 
presiden* of the Association or his inability to serve, 
the president-elect shall become president to serve 
until the end of his elected term as president. The 
election of an elective member of the Executive 
Board to the office of president-elect, second vice 
president, or treasurer shall create a vacancy in the 
board. 

(c) Meetings of the Executive Board may be 
called by the president at such times and places as 
he may cesignate, and shall be called upon request 
of a majority of the board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority shall constitute a 
quorum af the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Finances. 
Committee of three councilors not members of the 
Executive Board, chosen by the Council. It shall 
be the duty of such committee to review and ap- 
prove the estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All budgets 
of expenciture, with the exception of the publish- 
ing budget, shall be within the limit of the income 
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There shall be a Finance 


estimated by the Finance Committee; they shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Executive 
Board and shall be subject to its final approval, 
The Finance Committee shall have all the accounts 
of the Association, including those of the trustees 
of the endowment funds, audited by certified 
public accountants and shall report to the Associa- 
tion at the annual conference. Appropriations 
shall be made only for such activities as fall within 
the policies established by the Association or 
Council. 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee 
and the president, president-elect and treasurer, 
which shall report an estimate of receipts to the 
Finance Committee and an estimate of receipts and 
expenditures to the Executive Board. The Budget 
Committee shall report to the Council annually on 
the general condition of the Association finances. 
The president shall act as chairman of the com- 
mittee and shall have the right to vote only in case 
of a tie. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail shall have 
the force of a vote, if conducted under the condi- 
tions specified in the bylaws. l 


Article VIII. Officers, Boards, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice president, a second vice president, 
an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice president and the treas- 
urer shall be elected at the annual conference of 
the Association, the president-elect and the second 
vice president for a term. of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years beginning with the 
year 1952. The executive secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold 
office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vize president, executive secre- 
tary, and treasurer shall perform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such other duties 
as may be approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as immediate past 
president. The president, for the Executive Board, 
and the executive secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report anaually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out the 
activities provided for in the budget and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
his office. He shall submit a monthly report to 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers, boards, and all com- 
mittees of the Associztion not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed to boards and commit- 
tees except by authorization of the Executive Board. 
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Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall serve 
until the adjournment of the meeting at which their 
successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
conditions attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall, subject to conditions le- 
gally incident thereto, be in the custody of three 
trustees, one of whom shall be elected by the 
Executive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, 
dies, becomes incapacitated, or its removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected by 
a majority vote of the Executive Board at any meet- 
ing, and such successor shall serve for the re- 
mainder of the term of the original trustee and 
until his successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
burse, and otherwise deal with endowment funds 
in accordance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The principal of and income from endowment 
funds shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditure shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions im- 
posed by the donors of any of such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall prin- 
cipal be experided unless expressly permitted by 
the terms of the gift, or any amendment or modi- 
fication thereof. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees, 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national so- 
ciety having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2, By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associated with the American Library Associa- 
tion and receive recognition in such a manner and 
under such conditions as may be provided in the 
bylaws. 

Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon written report of 
the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association held during an annual 
conference, 
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Article XIT. Amendments 

Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two months 
apart, followed by ratification by the members of 
the Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Association voting, or 
by a majority vote of the members present and 
voting at a meeting of the Association. The Coun- 
cil, on approving a proposed amendment for the 
second time, shall specify whether a vote on rati- 
fication shall be taken at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the 
Council shall fix the time for the beginning and 
closing of the balloting. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 

Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ships of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uated from a library school 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary personal 
members interested in the work of the Association 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the Association 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council 

(£) Corresponding Members—any persons nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any an- 
nual conference of the Association. Corresponding 
membership shall be available to any person 
eminent for his interest in library work, but who 
is, by reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for other 
reasons, unable to take active part in the affairs of 
the Association 

(g) Special Members—Sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—persons 
or institutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay the 
dues specified in Section 2 of this Article 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section, and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect to 
contribute to the endowment fund of the Associa- 
tion the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this article. 

(i) Continuing Members--those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been perma- 
nently retired from service, and who have applied 
for and been elected to such membership for life 
by the Executive Board 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
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vote. All personal members shall have the right 
to hold offics, The dues to be paid, the publica- 
tions to be received, arid the divisional privileges 
shall Łe as follows, divisional affiliation and allot- 
ment for members so desiring, being contingent 
upon acceptance of the member by the division 
concerned: 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


All classes are subject to divisional allotment, 
Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for continu- 
ing membersnip, librarians who are members of re- 

ligious orders, etc.) dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $7 
Class D. Salary 3500-3999, dues $8 
Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 
Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 


Class H. Salary 5500-3999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 
Class K. Salary 7000 aad over, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 


Dues, $6 ennually, subject to Divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


l. Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Directory, 
privilege of divisional allotment, and periodical 
publication of the Division of which they are a 
member, 10% discount on standing orders for ALA 
publications, end appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 


$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 
thereof up to $100,000 


For determination of the rate ta be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, dues $6 
annually, subject to divisional allotment: Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin, 
Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, subject to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, subject to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Membership Directory. 


CooPpERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


SUBCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and, on request, Mem- 
bership Directory. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, divisional allotment for those becoming 
life members after 1939. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues. Bulletin 


Sec. 8, The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not bə specified in the Handbook 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments 
made to divisions shall be in lump sums accom- 
panied by a list of members whose dues are al- 
lotted, but without indication of the amount al- 
lotted for any one member. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higrer rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases 
not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual dues 
of affiliated societies in the United States shall be 
ten cénts per capita for all members who are not 
members of the American Library Association. 

(b) The annual dtes of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the Bulletin, and shall be privileged to 
purchase one copy ot all American Library Asso- 
ciation publications az a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall con- 
tinue such delinquency for one month after no- 
tice of the same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be re- 
instated upon payment of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
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shall govern all business and activities of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and end- 
ing with the adjournment of the next succeeding 
annual conference. 

‘(c) Membership Year. The membership year for 
the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings, There shall be an an- 
ual conference of the Association at such place and 
time as may be determined by the Executive Board. 
For all persons attending any meeting or confer- 
ence there may be a registration fee as fixed by the 
Executive Board. 

Sec, 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on re- 
quest of two hundred members of the Association. 
At least one month’s notice shall be given, and only 
business specified in the call shall be transacted. . 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive Board 
may arrange for regional meetings to include such 
chapters, divisions, library associations, and such 
other organizations as may desire to join in such 
a meeting, provided that the Executive Board may 
not call a regional meeting in the area covered by 
a regional chapter without the consent of such 
chapter. 

Sec. 4. Travel Rates. The advantage of reduced 
travel rates secured by the Association shall be 
available only to those holding personal member- 
ship or representing institutional membership in 
the Association and to members of affiliated 
societies. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Mail. The Executive Board 
shall have authority to set the time limit during 
which votes will be recorded but if no such time 
limit is set no vote shall be counted unless received 
within 30 days from the day the text of the ballot 
or question voted upon was mailed properly ad- 
dressed to those entitled to vote on the matter in- 
volved. In the case of a vote by mail by the Asso- 
ciation the Executive Board may designate publi- 
cation of the ballot or question submitted in the 
official journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board upon recom- 
mendation of the president-elect, shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the board, to nominate 
candidates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
for the positions of president-elect and second vice 
president; for the position of treasurer, whenever 
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this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; for two members of the Executive 
Board for terms of four years each; for six mem- 
bers of the Council for terms of four years each; 
and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee may present names of candi- 
dates’ for election to the Executive Board and 
Council in blocks of two names each. In such 
case members of the Association shall vote for only 
one name from each block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee shall re- 
port its nominations in the Bulletin not less than 
three weeks before the midwinter meeting of the 
Association. At the midwinter meeting of the 
Council, the names of the candidates shall be an- 
nounced. The presiding officer shall call the at- 
tention of the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the com- 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall take 
a written ballot on the names presented. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes for 
any office shall be the official candidates placed on 
the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition, who is not a member of the 
Association in good standing and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the executive secre- 
tary of the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Nominating 
Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” . 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with 
the executive secretary by petition of any one hun- 
dred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive secretary of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge of 
the conduct of the regular election and the count- 
ing and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing together with the words. “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be elected and shall 
be so reported to the Association by the Committee 
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on Election. In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


Article IV. Representation in Council 


Sec. 1 (a) Each state, provincial, and territorial 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor for each 
300 American Library Association members or 
fraction thereof; each regional chapter shall be 
entitled to one councilor for each 600 ALA mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; and each division shall be 
entitled to one councilor for its first 50 ALA mem- 
bers or less and one additional councilor for each 
250 ALA members in excess of 50. Chapter repre- 
sentation shall be through state or provincial chap- 
ter unless the state or provincial associations in a 
certain region elect to take representation through 
a regional chapter and so notify the secretary of 
the Council. Councilors representing divisions 
shall be elected by mail vote by the members of 
their divisions. 

Sec. 2 (a) Twenty-four councilors shall be elected 
by the Association at large, six being elected each 
year. 

Sec. 3. Each affliated organization shall be en- 
titled to one councilor. 

Sec. 4. All Councilors shall be elected, except 
councilors representing affiliated organizations, who 
may be selected in some other manner in accord- 
ance’ with the terms of Article VI, Section 1(d) of 
the Constituticn, and shall serve for terms of four 
years or until their successors are selected and 
qualified. 

Sec. 5. (a) Each councilor elected by a chapter 
or division shall present his credentials, signed by 
the president of the chapter or division, to the 
secretary of the Council in advance of the first 
meeting he may attend after his election. Each, 
such chapter or division, or its president, may 
elect or appoint, as the chapter or division may 
decide, substitutes for its regularly elected coun- 
cilors if such councilors cannot attend a meeting 
of the Council. 

(b) The president of a chapter or of a division 
may authorize any elected councilor from his chap- 
ter or division who is unable to attend a meeting of 
the Council, and has no substitute, to give his 
proxy to another elected councilor, preferably 
from the same chapter or division. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council shall establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of the 
ALA members residing within the area involved 
vote in favor of such action. A regional chapter 
may consist of any area composed of three or more 
contiguous states or provinces. Any state, pro- 
vincial or territorial library association may, at its 
request, be designated a chapter of the American 
Library Association, provided a majority of the 
American Library Association members residing in 
the area involved is in favor of such action. 
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A chapter may adopt its own constitution and 
bylaws, subject to the approval of the Council, and 
it may admit memters who are not members of 
the Association. 

A member of the American Library Association 
who is also a member of more than one state or 
territorial chapter skall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works. 

A chapter may be dissolved by the Council 
and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or fails 
to comply with the provisions of this Article. 

Sec. 2. As a condition of membership as a chap- 
ter, each state, provincial and territorial chapter 
shall agree that all decisions which affect more than 
one state, province or territory shall be made by 
the American Library Association and shall be ob- 
served by such chapter, and each regional chapter 
shall agree that all decisions that affect more than 
one region shall be made by the American Library 
Association and shal! be observed by such chap- 
ter. However, each chapter shall be the final au- 
thority within the American Library Association in 
respect to all library programs and policies which 
concern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsible. Any chapter may establish committees 
and boards which pazallel national committees and 
boards in order to carry out over-all programs 
within its own area and to maintain liaison between 
its members and the national committees and 
boards. State, provincial and territorial chapters 
may establish local chapters within the respective 
areas involved. 


; Article VI. Divisions 


.Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organization 
as a division of any group of not less than 300 
members of the Assoziation who are-interested in 
the same general field of activity, upon petition of 
such group. Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer than 300 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the’ Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship within the 
field of its special intzrest and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises with the 
Association and all other library groups. 

(b) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between conferences 
or meetings of the division, with an executive 
secretary elected for not less than three years or 
appointed to serve at the pleasure of the Board of 
directors and with provision for the election of 
officers and representatives on the Council by mail 
vote. 

Sec. 3. (a) A division may: prescribe any addi- 
tional qualifications fcr membership it may desire, 
including the charging of additional fees; organize 
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sections as it may desire; select its cwn time and 
place of meeting; hold closed meetings; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities; in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its own inter- 
ests; and account for its funds solely to its own 
members. 

(b) Subject to the genera] approval of the di- 
visional board of directors, each section of a di- 
vision may have the same rights, including the 
right to nominate its own representatives on com- 
mittees of the Association. : 

(ce) Each division shall receive 20 per cent of the 
Association dues paid by each personal member of 
the division, in accordance with the expressed de- 
sire of the member, except that no allotments shall 
be made for life members who became such before 
July 1, 1939, and no allotment shall exceed $2 
annually for any personal member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of institu- 
tional members eligible for membership in the di- 
vision shall be made to the division specified by 
such institutional members, beginning one year 
after the total receipts from all membership dues 
exceed total receipts from all dues in 1989 by an 
amount equal to or greater than the sum of these 
allotments from institutional dues and any increase 
in expenditures caused by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon payment 
of an additional fee of 20 per cent of their Associa- 
tion dues (not to exceed $2) for each additional di- 
vision, such fees to be included in the allotments 
to the division designated; and upon meeting any 
other qualifications the division may impose. 

(£) For any life member who becomes such after 
the adoption of this section, the Executive Board 
shall, during the life time of such member, allot $2 
per year to the division expressly designated by 
such member, which designation may be changed 
from year to year. ; 

(g) Funds allotted to a division are to be trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of such division at six-month 
intervals. A report of the expenditures of allotted 
funds shall be made by the treasurer of each di- 
vision to the treasurer of the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the board of Ete 
rectors of a division, allotments payable for the 
members of a section organized within such a di- 
vision shall be paid to the treasurer of such sec- 
tion through the treasurer of the division. In such 
case the treasurer of the section shall report an- 
nually through the treasurer of the division to the 
treasurer of the Association upon the expenditures 
of such allotted funds. 

Sec. 4. (a) Only members of this Association 
may be members of a division, section, round table, 
or discussion group. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, section, 
round table, discussion group, board, or committee, 
except the Executive Board of the Association, to 
commit the Association as such by any declaration 
of policy or to incur expense on behalf of the As- 
sociation. 
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(c) Provision shall be made by the Executive 
Board for sessions of the various divisions, sections, 
round tables, discussion groups, and other groups 
at meeting and annual conferences of the Associa- 
tion. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the As- 
sociation, which does not organize as a division or 
part of a division, shall hereafter be known as a 
round table. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a 
new round table should state clearly the purposes 
of and the need for the proposed round table. 
The petition must be signed by not less than 50 
members of the Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed round table, and who thereby 
signify their intention of becoming charter members 
of such round table. Before such a petition is 
granted by the Council, it shall be referred to the 
appropriate committee of the Council, which shall 
investigate and report to the Council the desirabil- 
ity of such round table. The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a round table when, in the 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of that 
round table has ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may, if they so elect, charge 
annual dues, limit their own membership, issue 
publications, organize state and other groups, and 
in general carry on activities along the line of their 
own interest, accounting for their own funds solely 
to their own members. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association may be- 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership, and attend- 
ance at round table meetings may be limited to 
members of the round table. No person may 
vote in any round table unless a member of the 
same. The members of each round table shall, 
at its final session of each annual conference, choose 
officers to serve until the close of the next annual 
conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint annually an Editorial Committee of five 
members of the Association, who are not employees 
thereof, to advise upon material for publication. 
The members thereof shall serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. The Executive Board shall 
make an annual report to the Association on its 
publishing activities. 


Article IX. Boards and Committees 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Committee on Boards 
and Committees, which shall recommend to the 
Council the establishment or discontinuance of 
boards and committees as the needs of the Associa- 
tion may require. The Committee on Boards and 
Committees shall define the duties of boards and 
committees subject to the approval of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Boards. The Council, with the advice 
of the Committee on Boards and Committees, may 
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establish boards, in addition to the Executive Board 
established by the Constitution, to consider matters 
of the Association which in the opinion of the 
Council are of such importance as to demand con- 
tinuity in office of the members. Unless otherwise 
specified members of all boards shall be appointed 
for overlapping terms of five years each, but 
may not be reappointed for a second consecutive 
full term. i 

Sec. 3. Standing Committees. The Council, with 
the advice of the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees, may establish standing committees to con- 
sider matters of the Association which require 
some continuity of attention and members. Mem- 
bers of all standing committees may be appointed 
for terms of one or two years, as the president 
shall designate. They may be reappointed for a 
second or third consecutive term, but not for a 
fourth. The terms of approximately half the mem- 
bers shall expire each year. 

Sec. 4, All other committees authorized by the 
Council, and interim committees authorized by the 
Executive Board, shall be special committees. The 
life of a special committee shall be limited to two 
years unless the Council or the Executive Board 
which authorizes such committee shall otherwise 
provide. The term of appointment for members of 
a special committee shall end with the fiscal year 
unless the Council or Executive Board which au- 
thorizes such committees shall provide for a differ- 
ent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment, 

Sec. 5. Nominations for appointments to boards 
and standing committees of the Association shall 
be made as follows: 

(a) For a board or standing committee which 
by decision of the Council concerns the activities 
of two or three divisions, the board of directors 
of each such division may submit not less than two 
nominations for each position to which it is en- 
titled, 

(b) Such nominations shall be presented to the 
president-elect not less than sixty days before the 
annual meeting. 

(c) For a board or standing committee which 
concerns the activities of more than three divisions, 
the board of.directors of each such division may 
appoint an advisory subcommittee. The appoint- 
ment of subcommittees and executive groups of 
boards and committees shall be reported to the 
Executive Board. 

(d) For appointments to a board or standing 
committee which by decision of the Council con- 
cerns the activities of not more than three divisions, 
the Executive Board may return nominations sub- 
mitted by the board of directors of the division 
concerned and request additional nominations. 

Sec. 6. (a) Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting, the president-elect shall submit to 
the Executive Board all nominations received by 
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him from the boards of directors of divisions and 
recommendations received from the Committee on 
Committee Appointments, together with his own 
recommendations for appointments to boards and 
committees. At a meeting prior to the annual 
meeting of the Association, at which meeting the 
chairman of the Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments shall be invited to be present, the Executive 
Board shall consider all nominations and recom- 
mendations and make its decisions as to appoint- 
ments. | 

(b) The Executive Board shall not appoint to any 
board or standing committee which, by decision of 
the Council, concerns the activities of not more 
than three divisions, any member not nominated by 
the board of directors of the division concerned, 
unless such board of directors shall fail to submit 
nominations. 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Association, except 
the Executive Board, shall elect its own chairman. 
The Executive Board shall designate the chairman 
of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or com- 
mittee shall be filled by appointment by the Execu- 
tive Board until the expiration of the fiscal year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time ap- 
pointment to fill out the unexpired term shall be 
made in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 5 
of this article. 

(c) Any member of a board or committee, except 
members of the Executive Board, may be removed 
by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Board 
upon written recommendation of either the chair- 
man of the board or committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Committee Appointments, the 
board of directors of a division, or the president 
of the Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in other boards and committees, may be taken 
by mail, provided all members are canvassed simul- 
taneously. In case of dissent among the members, 
a second vote shall be taken after each member has 
been acquainted with the views of every other 
member. If on the second mail vote, more than 
one member disagrees with the views of the major- 
ity, the action shall fail. Each board or committee 
shall have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be recorded, 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 30 days from the 
day the text of the matter voted upon was mailed 
properly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 


Aricle X. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Roberts Rules of Order. (Revised), in 
the latest available edition, shall govern the As- 
sociation in all cases to which it can be applied and 
in which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, the bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1953-54 the Board of Education for Librarianship began a three-year program of evaluation of 
accredited library schools under Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951.2 
These schools were accredited prior to 1948 under Minimum Requirements for Library Schools adopted 
by the ALA Council in October 1933.’ Pending the adoption of new standards, the Board suspended 
accrediting procedures in August 1948 but continued the status and classification of accredited library 
schools. Three schools indicated by footnote 8 are not subject to reevaluation. 

Library schools are listed alphabetically by the name in common usage followed by location, dates of 
establishment and full accreditation, 1948 classification and administrative officers.4 Full information 
about admission requirements, programs and degrees offered should be obtained from the library schools. 


New York State College for Teachers, Department 
of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 1926; acc. 1932. 
Type II.5 6 Robert Stone Burgess, Jr., Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, At- 
lanta, Ga. Est. 1941; acc. 1948. Type II.6 7 
Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Director. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919; acc. 1926. Type I6 J. 
Periam Danton, Dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901; acc. 1926. 
Type II. Ralph Munn, Director; Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt, Associate Director. 

Catholic University of America, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938; 
provisionally acc. 1941-48; acc, 1948. Type II.® 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928; acc. 1934. Type 1.6 
Lester Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York, N.Y. Est. 1887; acc. 1927. Type I° 
Carl M. White, Dean. 

Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, Denton. Est. 1929; acc. 1938. 
Type III.** D. Genevieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1931; acc. 1934. Type IIL. 
Leslie I. Poste, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1891; acc. 1926. 
Type If. Harriet D. MacPherson, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga. Est. 1905; acc. 1926. 
Type IL® Tommie Dora Barker, Director. ` 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. Est. 1928; ace. 1932. 
Type IIL®& Orville L. Eaton, Director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Est. 1947; acc. 1953.88 Louis Shores, 
Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

New York State Teachers College, Department of 
Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 1984; acc. 
1946. Type III.6® Mrs. Alice D. Rider, Di- 
rector. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. Est. 
1898; acc. 1926. Type I6 Robert Bingham 


Downs, Director; Harold Lancour, Associate Di- . 


rector. 
Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949; acc. 1953.58 Mar- 
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garet Irene Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Lexington. Est. 1933; acc. 1942. Type 
WI. 6 Edward Judson Humeston, Jr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1931; acc. 
1934. Type II.8 Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton, 
Director. ; 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, Que. 
Est. 1927; acc. 1929. Type II. Miss Vernon 
Ross, Director. 

Marywood College, Department of Librarianship, 
Scranton, Pa, Est. 1939; acc. 1946. Type II.6 
Sister M. Norberta, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926; acc. 1928. 
Type 1.6 Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis. Est. 1928; acc. 1935. Type III.S 
David K. Berninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931; acc. 1934. 
Type II.6 Susan Grey Akers, Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929; acc. 1932. Type II.6 
Arthur M. McAnally, Director. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Department of Li- 
brary Science, San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1931; 
ace. 1943. Type II.6 10 Sister Francis Clare, 
Director.’ 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928: acc. 1982. 
Type II.” ° William A. FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Libr. School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890; acc. 1926. Type II. Wayne Shirley, 
Dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930; acc. 1938. Type 
TII.6 10 Sister Mary Luella, Director. 

College of St. Catherine, Department of Library 
Science, St. Paul, Minn. Est. 1929; ace. 1931. 
Type II., Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, Di- 
rector. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1902; acc. 1926. Type II and 
Type II.6 Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936; acc. 
1938. Type I.e Lewis F. Stieg, Director (On 
leave, 1953-54); Harriet E. Howe, Acting Di- 
rector. 
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Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908; acc. 1930. Type II.® 
Wharton Miller, Director. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin. Est. 1948; acc. 1958.5 & 
Robert R. Douglass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Est. 1928; 
acc, 1937. Type II.1 Bertha Bassam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. I911; acc. 1926. 
Gladys R. Boughton, Director. 

Western Michigan College of Education, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945; 
acc, 1948. Type III.*.9 Alice Louise LeFevre, 
Director. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904; acc. 1926. 


1 ALA Bulletin 40:48-49, February 1952. 

* Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, p, 610-13. 
3 ALA Bulletin 46:154, May 1952. 

* Admission to the first professional curriculum offered by 


Type I and Type II library schools required a bachelor’s degree. 


Type I schools offered also advanced programs leading to higher 
degrees. Type IHI schools included the first professional cut. 
riculum within the four undergraduate college years. 

* Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 

€ Curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 

7 For Negroes anly. 

8 Accredited in 1953 under 1951 Standards fer Accreditation. 

? Emphasizes service in schools. , 

10 Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and colleges. 

4 BLS curriculum only accredited, 





Why is this a 
PRACTICAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS SERVICE? 


Because it combines 

workable current ideas 

with attractive colorful materials, 
prepared by three library 

public relations specialists 

at very low cost. 


“A splendid service,” 
says one subscriber. 


Write for information 
and samples today. 
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Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 
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Type H.8. 


Type II.6 Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906; ace. 1926. Type II.6 Rachel Kather- 
ine Schenk, Director. 
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“I have to go to Library School next summer... 
and I can’t make up my mind whether to take 
Simmons to be near Harvard or Denver to be near 
the mountains!” 
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JUVENILE TITLES 
with 
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BINDINGS 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Ilinois 
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: Treasurer’s Report 


For the Fiscal Year September I, 1952 to August 31, 1953 
BALANCE SHEET—AUGUST 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
ENDOWMENT Funps: 
Cash in agency account ....--.. ccc rece ecceesceneccues Se eats oie eae tera eee eter Sita REEE I endi. S 3,809.53 
Investments—at cost Pee ee oe eT ee ee Pe oe ee ee 2 9 a ee ee ee ee ee we 2,045,241 ol 
Real estateat cost ssesersessssnsa URE E Denia eae A NG ie 9a Wisse E E nee dod COS Seno nbheete nese sea 179,422.50 
Accrued interest purchased ......... coekauuteet ueews ia She eee eile veel PERA E A A rer 8.17 
Accounts receivable .......-.ccceeeees iets Sateen we Share alte eae tare E viet ol E E E Sit Gade s 24,425.65 
Total Endowment Fund assets ...... PREE each Dates EE PETE E ew eae Oe iano Ae et AT Se He Re EE Oe aS e. a. 0 $2,252,907.16 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUND: 
Cash in banks ...... Milani BOR eRe eect ERA hasta Te KEES DERG G ee RRO E RESO E ee Cee Rae 81,730.50 
Cash on hand ....... EREE A erar ect eaves a Vine AAEE E eae cad D ewe eee 425.00 
Cash on deposit ..........-ecaseeee E E AE E E whence tabi esdeeoeks POE AEA E 425.06 
United: States Treasury Bie spoaren tae Sov cient na ewe ees See Oe ak CEOS OR EE DE LS LAD SOM eee eee 199,035.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ....... cc ccc eae c cece enc aanceservane ee Ee eee er ee ere ee 3,863.41 
Advances to officers and staf members ...........-+-+5 unde aieka ces bite kane eens EAE Clee Ok wes 5,584.84 
Checks: uncollected @ivdeiausdte oid iw Penters eked Heuer ea es end Se E ee eee sees eats 43.00 
Inventory of stationery and supplies— 
Booklist paper ..... ieses Pak sewee i vaads E E E tenons teiat oes teu ewes ew uae sees $4,837.85 
Bulletin: paper: si ccswinsseesiiitadsseiceensesiws oat evegssk wees MARL Came pele eeeeakees 861.60 
Postage eet*evuannrants @enwme te ewe nmame et Ba ew ann ae@eaoeepoaane @rmaeneeaeep epee eaene aan ere ewe are ee meet Avde sv». 1,800, 62 
Other supplies .a.ssusnesseseesresna bee veeeeers sata pure E wea Paw wlan omnes ah Son a eee oy 6,427.86 13,927.93 
Prepaid EXPENSE w.svas Se eee ene eee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 6,667.29 
Deferred charges Batt eee Pee ew neresres ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Power erreneecaeave * 7,421 iS 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $2,699.76 ....... ccc ccc seesereerere ieee SO GRS E ce 6,773.95 325,897.07 
Total assets .,cevcusnccavcans EEE it ava eps ais Soa tae eke at staat Ra Nn aa are Ra ae Geese DER ia atoanty cack! ace e.n $2,578,804,23 
: LIABILITIES 
ENDOWMENT Funps—CapIta: 
Carnegie Fund ........ pubis Boreas Ee ere ee ee eT eee er ee eee ere ET ye ree ore ee eee Te ; 108,392.43 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ........-..-> Suite snd O oles eau Snes ae Saat T EEES AEE babe 2,070,742.74 
General Endowment Fund ........0e005 Gu alata SG alee E S EE Sates Wa a ea E EEE E 60,768.34 
Sarah C. N. Bogie Endowment Fund sos ic ccc5ccdceeuia nt cscedv tue 6 ia ses wes iae baa e eee saad ee a 5,170.74 
Melvil Dewey Medal Pund ........:. See AES meaner esters de aad bu Sad Nooo sty we eG ane kwetasae aes 500.00 
Oberly Memorial Fund .,........eee0- (iy de ie ieee Raa aea piace Wate edsie E E E Wea tee ara les 1,079.80 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ........ncsacscwceeerenvys (LUNs E eee ee aad ee ee ere re ee 2,536.57 
James L, Whitney Fund ......... E E A ET PEE EE Oe issvenes peban ois weenie Shady 3,716.54 
Total Endowment Fund capital ...........2-00- ENEE, E teas es ee ET pees 2,202 ,907,16 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable atteb ae BFeeanpvpeeaeaceaeeste daa wraegeanaa ee @aegawreaevra tag A viteve neuen aetnaeeeeeaerer er arnreeuw eaan 533,17 
Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ......... shat Mtalbuete astra ORG Ga a Sin CRE ane uw are wk OR eae an vee 24,425.65 
Capital funds ...... EESE Suid Rude E PORE err ree ERE err ene ee ee rey freee ee 300,938.25 325,897.07 
Total Habilities Pe ee ee ee oe P¢vaveve tanta vrta ove vpr esr recent ete ee eee wr tee trac estat ot tee Beet eraevaesy tneeaeraszean Ye be $2,578,804.23 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
September l, 1952 to August 31, 1953 : 
I II IE IV 
Balance Balance 
ý 9.1-52 Income Expense 8-31-53 
Regular activities 
General Funds ......... Sided weta ee sakes PERET E rererere rins ese» S$ 18,708.63 S$ 220,668.92 $ 228,040.61 
Transfer-~1951 Conference deficit .s...,prsereesanase Rider cas ATAA 6,729.18 s 
-1952 Conference deficit ..ssssaseseerono Croin eia iai wid 2,564.42 
-~-Washington Office balance ......++.-5. \ Sawwacae santas uae 688.37 
-Special Membership balance ........... hein en enas ines 978.99 3,710.70 
18,708.63 222,336.28 237,334.2} 3,710.70 
Booklist ee ee ee eee rerrere Pao exewasteeeene Oo meena rnrscaas s 3,763.45* 81,974.32 77,242.34 968.53 
Publishing sroti n Ena picts TE Ses was ewes Ce See aaa ee eae 9,566.30 163,675.88 171,099.99 2,142.19 
Tatil aeee ea Gea eee eros wane dees at awa vat nia aoe PEA 24,511.48 467,986,48 485,676.54 6,821.42 
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i It! 
income Expense 


Iv 


Balance 
8-31-53 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


15,821.42 


I 
Balance 
9-1-52 
Other Publishing funds 
Revolving Fund ..... Pore E EET Ae ee er ere eee 8,000.00 
ALA Cataloging Rules Supplement ....... E E 1,000.00 
Total 4900 edaca ose SHAG ewan S E A OAE NE oie ihc 9,000.00 
Total—Reguilar activities ..........- Sede Rebate slow eeeas PEL PEETRE 33,511.48 
Undistributed income 
Carnegie Fund seiirerersersctiied crea ee eens E sees E ET 7,695.50 
Endowment Funcs—~ 
ALA Endowment Trustees ..e..seacses. Mis SESE Gee E E ees 1,557.31 
Total—Undistributed income 2... ccc cece eee rennerenceececeseencetensens 9,252.81 
Division Funds 
Amer. Assn. of Sch. Libns. .....-.-- Sodas Wate Sneek ais warm ina ial AiR ain aoe 10,715.60 
Assn: of Cotliand Ref. Libre. sence ciecas sec essnoediecisaas EINE aE 3,644.99 
Div. of Cat. and Class. ..sscnesenees re ere eee er ae EE eget — 
Div. of Ls. for Ch, & Y.P. sessesanunnressosennrasssto EEE E 3,431.75 
Hospital Libraries Div. ...0cee.-seee EEI T E AREE T — 
Library Edueatioa Div. ..sesseesrrssversausre EERTE IO EAE N — 
Public Libraries Div, ...asnrsssnsisesresuennanuvrerneasa ER oor eee 6,529.84 
Total=Drviston Pings: 622220446524 ci eect ee ead waist Lees cub ceueeeees 24,322.18 
Special activities 
Annual conferenee--L95S] oi cece cece eee cece een veneenees Wien hay aia 6,729.18* 
Transfer to General Funds ...... PP ee re ee ae ee ere 
Annual conferene@—-1952 .. ccc eect cece eect nent nee buena torent ence 1,043.54* 
Transfer to General Funds ....... isa EEE A 
Annual canference1953 seseaneeroosroeserassesseserst PE PTEE 471.97* 
Annual conference] 954 ..e.sacerreesssseraronrrare>sis E A a 216.56* 
Annual conferencel955 ..ersuunesernnreersernevsesesavenneparaasveresrare — 
Associate Exec. Sec. Discretionary Fund ....asssesossasussssesanu gees — 
Bulletin Developrient Fund ........... E pew ewina sees eee re 711.80 
Coll, @ Fesearch Ls.: 1951-52 . 44 iia ses cekasa Orel seeds eases 2,544.04* 
Coll. & Research Ms,: 1952-53 ..... aa a twas Bead antares teed pee tues ~- 
Dutton-Macrae Award ...cvseceeeeues E cata aces picid Lagan het — 
Emergency Library Activities ....... EE paeent ETE E 392.09 
Executive Secretary’s Diseretionary Fund ....,rsscacreeo PE EEE ES — 
Foundation Proposals Project ..a.s.u.rssssuveassesaasrunsesecsoveseresso 2,850.58 
Hospital Book Gwide ..... aetna Sa Panta aS a aA roe errr ET 894.09* 
Intl. Relations Foard oec.4¢<li ects sessed isateteeune EEE PAE ee wiles 2,340.38 
Melvil Dewey Medal Award ........... stim een Siuie nad cone eee ad Petre ia — 
1952 Book Workshop ..... T EE E EOE EE PENA 1,373.66* 
Transfer to Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund ....... saaewascts Haein us 
Putnam Honor Award ..... EA Pa E E E E S E 350.00 
Special Memberskip Promotion ..e.sssssseseneea ERE anssen kirkes 378.99 
Transfer to General Funds ....... keane Cease pte RG aa ee eee 
Washington Office: 1951-52 ........45. Neieada unas see Sere Ter patie 688.37 
Transfer to General Funds ........e.cceeees pexeeee Ee ee sn 
Total—Special activities ........... pireeas Mega at enhance ETONE tahoe 4,960.83* 
Special projects 
Adult Education. Sucvey ..esssessanensniersenuvosesosre»> cas ue giin 24,634.07 
American Heritage Project: 1951-52 .......... arse rete Gare never Mawes 13,256.87 
Transfer to 152-53 Project .....cseeeener EE SA P E RET E 
American Heritage Project: 1952-53 .......cceseesseees the EPE AS 132,803.51 
American Heritage Project: 1953-54 ...........4- REEN a oer DEn AUETA — 
American Library Institute ......... Cis eras seca ee See Re aoa oas baie 1,743.99 
Books for Tokyo sssessesssssssreess E E EE AARETE EA penisa 15.00 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey ............ patience. pramedani TRAET 166.47 
Commager Book Grant ..esssseeess.o NA E ask R EE 3,188.00* 
Committee on Photo-Duplication .........0.06 EEE P FE exerts TE 660.50 
Cowles . Grant „.ssasareenes NEES EAKENA TE RAE err errr ye oaks 168.67 
Fellowships and Scholarships ...........c.ccccescucncecccsssecvess oe 144,20 
Foreign Translation Rights—1952 assessors ee eer EEN 541.00 
Foreign Translation Rights—-1953 .....1 cc eceeeaeenecees ee eer ee — 
Foreign Translation, Rights—1954 ...asssanesneusaesisersi Perderse taninai — 
Fund for Adult Education Project ........... 00000000; evawesse Ss AEEA -— 
Guide to Compara ive Literature ..u...spocsesronpaonavann ease whee zee EEE 1,070.00 
Heizer Estate ............ ee ore PEE wed ae eae Sens eaten 480.21 
Intellectual Freedem Grant ....e-cccccenseees VIR e aioe era tesa tows 3,082.35 
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53,891.35 


12,679.23 


21,887.02 
9,706.94 
12,815.35 
2,469.28 
1,426.12 
24,255.36 





35,239.30 


265.00 


38,419.00 


500.00 
2,544.04 
9,334.61 
2.64 
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603.63 
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— 
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1e@,000.00 
100,008.00 
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7,900.00 


ene 


667,986.48 485,676.54 
285.88 16.59 
285.88 16.59 


16,691.35 
20,266.82 
9,706.94 
13,327.09 
2,469.28 
1,426.12 
22,122.26 


86,009.86 
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1,785.88 


2,564.42% 


36,095.75 
316.92 
240.96 


ss 


630.15 
12,269.86 
1,000.00 
4,871.38 
1,786.88 
1,154.24 
33.00 
1,274.45 


52,165.87 


37,551.68 


430.25" 


141,168.73 
91,307.42 


149.93 
168.67 
541.00 
9,805.00 
1,341.44 
1,070.00 


-e 


7,709.26 


7,695.50 
1,826.60 


9,522.10 


6,703.48 
5,265.19 


2,920.01 


— 


8,662.94 


23,551.62 





1,854.28 
533.48* 
240.96* 
500.00 

81.65 


2,935.25% 
394.73 
370.30 

1,063.70 
290.46* 

1,186.14 

33.00* 
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350.00 


1,764.65 





2,917.61* 


5,321.90 


108,692.58 


1,743.99 
15.00 
16.56 


ALA BULLETIN 


I 
Balance 
9.1.52 
Int’l. Relations~~-1948 Ce ed eee ea tm enne Aarne eae ne ere eer ee enne 18.45 
Int'l. Youth Lib.: 1949.50 tenon een eneteee FP owe zreevearereeeenes oOo Ree ae rete 14.27 
Int'l. Youth Lib.: 1951-52 ..........068 EETA EPEE omens F 2,705.25 

Transfer to 1952:53 appropriation ....,,.ssena. vieren aw ts TA ae ~~ 
Int'l. Youth Lib.: 1952-53 ...... SNERT aew dein ea E E 599.61 
Int'l, Youth Lib.: 1953-54 ....ssenorasssossrsrzera bonton eaer EE ERE — 
Investigations in the Field of Gibran hip ere PE E E E a ae es 2,060.50 
Japan Library School ......... Serer ie ee itaneee E E E E a eee ae 6,364.03* 
Library SurveyUniv. of Notre Dame ....-.....00> Peder GERTS EEA 378.49 

Transfer tọ Assn. of Coll. & Ref. Libs. .............--- POE 
Out of Print Books— 

Survey of Out of Print Books ......... Paced Sadie wets ra na E 9.76* 
Story-A-Day Project .........e-neerceeee Piswets awk ses ee Ss eee os 81.68* 
Survey of the National Library and Archives of Mexico ......+...-.0005 ~ 

Refund to Donor 6 c0sc.0niinsaawasees O EEA E T OEE . 

UNESCO Gift Coupon Project Ce ee ee ey Pe ee ee ee beeeeaann aera 
Total—Speeial projects ......2.escceseaces E PEA EEE pesasi tenens 174,899.94 
Accommodation Accounts 

Annuities for transfer ...........000005 EEE EE EE NE 1,475.65 
Alabama American Heritage Project—Sal, Acct. sss.esranseseereorereees — 
Art Reference Round Table ..........-. pata a lesctie weave ose Se ee ree m 
Friends of Libraries Committee ........,.05 EE AE E — 
Joint Committee—ALA and R.S. .......... PERASA AEE ESE a 17.00 
Joint Committee—Library Work as a Career ..ce-c cece cnc escencetcencn 1,199.54 
Keio University: 1952-53—Salary Acct. ...0.0.2e005 Dersen ALEE eNA — 
Keio University: 1953-54—~Salary Acct. ssessessosenvaosnonsonevpessrere ae m=. 
Los Angeles County P. L.—Salary Acct. ........cccccveceovvce ESETT — 
Personnel Institutes and Clinics ...,enescs Gita eee Kew AE ATES ia 114.34 
Portraits Catalog (Int'l. Youth Library). o eer eT inte cea ations mea ne 
Int'l. Federation of Lib, Assns. ...-c.+es005 idea Oe ee A 36.00 
Total—Accommodation Accounts ........ Ciara REA PEA VEES, 2,832.53 

Total—~All Pe ee ee ee ee ee teevenaean Pe ee ee a utes» rk, $ 239,858.11 
* Denotes deficit, overdraft, refund or transfer, 

GENERAL FUNDS 
INCOME SUMMARY 1952-53 
Membership dues—Personal wrpetre ee aava erp r eve meee reaee ee er ree eee eer eh re hh hh hh Aay ; asrar o’ 
— Institutional ee ee ee ee ee a as ee eenere eer nse oaevant Pe ee eee etrenae 
— Special éstas sapasrnpopny y @enpeaeeaaunen @¢eeoenpeeonaanaseewtweo nema ne eeu epee e wea aekhwe aw 7 aoues pe eo wmanmagnea 
-J ife ewe tree eeeerearevrea sran Aisesototayhkhabv orotan saaaneyybagaantpyrHwnano vE N b>èantype: b 
ATi atl GU: 25 050 bose uia-ncare coe Pear E aa E AA E aS Pe ee 
Additional Allotments <i \s0i.c5 esd dice ts Sewiein ca ane aes aes OES rrr e ery Tre ener 
Boil Perm AVS rt iS irae: ssicie acd n sd coats ete ae Gwe Sarat aa wh G ek eee De eae SRN Gee tee ete ada ates 
~—Position Advertising ee ee ee ee ee ee CC ee ee ee re ee a | 
~—Sale of extra copies ..... Mie Abele Raw se Uae IR EE E URE ERAS s Foe eae 
Washington Newsletter Subscriptions .....e.sersasoseereerenssrerrerssrrversserasse end 
Midwinter Meeting Registration ......... a ere poise Sea See bea E E T 
Contributions and Gifts .....sssuresesos a deca orn Pts e dss Urea ondi Naas fre R T 
Endowment Funds—Carnegie Corporation .......2- reece cee en eet n eee cnet veer eeeneeren nates 
General -ss0cs0 kaw wiecaaee PE ET E E E EE E E AA 
Other Income a.eserenusanesas eee Rs EE E eb ee teen Saw etd ate ius Hel we Rates sates 
Gross “ARCOMe® oraraa en E eee eae oi eke hake ses ba an E ee E a RE 
Less—Alotments paid to Divisions ...... iP aneaes aiaa pias L. E E E SE 
~—Bulletin Advertising Commissions Paid ..... EETA Pa Ea oia tas EET 

—Life membership dues transferred to Endowment .....sssarsssasseeronsnsenrerenee»re> 

Total Deductions sete heg tc ciesess gic eames eke wa ware we Sent Bike awe aa ee ee ee ee iiaeia 
Net Income ...esoassassersureero a Satta: E a ogee tees a A en ae a eee 
DECEMBER, 1953 


$1,214,171.77  $1,153,091.63 $ 300,938,25 


H m iV 
z Balance 
Income Expense 8-31-53 
— 4.93 13,52 
2,343,80* _ 361.45 
6,550,00 7,148.02 1.59 
6,221.90 6,490.69 268.79* 
1,200.00 2,893.96 , 366.54 
7,736.54 1,372.51 _ 
378,.49* m 
144.00 —_ 134,24 
— 129.88 211.56* 
2,500.00 2,300.38 ` 
199.62* 
2,510.00 3,259.66 749,66* 


369,628.53 313,982.89 230,545.58 


170,594.31 169,207.57 2,862.39 
1,200.00 1,200.00 — 
144,12 88.31 55,81 
153.74 153.74 — 
= — 17.00 
15.30 186.62 1,018.22 
39,300.00 33,800.00 5,500.00 
16,650.00 6,550.00 10,100.00 
3,350.00 3850.00 = 
633.00 514.28 233.06 
22.00 123.60 101.60* 
77.76 65.76 48.00 


232,149.23 215,239.88 19,732.88 





end 


I I 

Year ended Year ended 

8-31-53 8-31-52 
E EEE TA ORERE $129,437.00 $119,657.00 
TE N EE 41,107.06 37,866.00 
EEEE REA 18,000.00 15,865.00 
ERE E 2,710.00 4,275.00 
a a E A 84.10 72.40 
PAE I EE E E EE 3,850.96 2,852.30 
oh antes E 20,481.13 15,904.00 
E die estes ONG 1,086.25 1,293.75 
Dubie Esa ns 104.00 225.04 

ite ete heen base ee 547.50 mene 
ils Ae nes aN 2,767.00 2,938.04 
A E A E E 305.00 457.00 
PE E EEE 85,871.39 86,314.97 
DEEE ESER 2,635.15 2,525.17 
A AE 546.40 1,168.34 
A E E TEE 309,532.88 291,414,01 
aaen e a a 81,506.31 74,259.41 
araa nia EE 4,647.65 1,967.18 
sty ath ate hlg! Pathe seis 2,710.00 4,275.00 
waa ie Susy ES 88,963.96 80,501.59 
EET aeaeseees $220,668.92 $210,912.42 
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GENERAL FUNDS 
BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 1952-53 
I Il 
Income Budget Budget 
General Funds Gross Income (1951-52) Budgeted ........1+-.. SS Penia E E EE OE $287,139.00 $287,139.00 
General Funds Surplus ...... T EEE EAT EROSA E Te EE EEEE EEEE E vs 10,000.00, 10,000.00 
Carnegie Corp. Eadowment Fund Capital ..........-<0:+ EEEE ie eae ke Ei a e E ET 5,900.00 3,000.001 
Special Membership Promotion Balance: 8-31-52 ..,asssespesrovseass sia Ga heirs placer egal eee eines cere auietas 979.00 979.00 
Washington Office Balance: 8-31-52 ........ EET dibenar etai nedas Ren EEA enei as 688.00 688.00 
Washingten Newsietter Subscriptions ......0-.--00+0e0ee: are sth rea E T E aaa se nese ea eee d DG are haere 551.00 551.00 
Total Gross Income .....-cesc cee receee ere nseees aes Beas EAE EE EE alee Wee Serene Dae areata PSS . 304,357.00 304,357.00 
Less~-Allotments to Divisions ....... eee ee eRe ee sears a hus tare OS wele sais iii SOAS awe Aes asters 74,259.00 74,259.00 
~~Bultetin Advertising Commissions ..... poveeentewatewad Cereris Terere e sure cok ee i wales 1,967.00 1,967.60 
Total Deductions .......... Mantas Seana EAT aapi aeania E E ETA EEEE ay ee 76,226.00 76,226.00 
Net Income for Budgeting ......... ENEE PEE E A ET E A ET ete $228,131.00 $228,131.00 
Actual 
Expense 
- ` Year Ended 
Expense 8-31-53 
Executive Secretary’s Office ...... Pe ee EE PEES N ES PE E ee E $ 22,030.00 $ 23,350.94 
Associate Executive Secretary's Office coc ec cccee cee eene arene Succes ee EENIA oe Sea aS ee EEE ETETA . 11,910.00 10,651.55 
Special Membership Promotion ......essssunresrserses Seer eT eee eT eee REER ee eee ee EREE 5,990.00 §,655.01 
Washington Office ......... Sia ee wha oe pe Oise haw OMS e su tu See eee GON he aR S See eee ce ee ect errr 14,372.00 14,331.18 
Bulletin 2662.45 stasaa teen ews Sie bee se eee aesehe sane ee E EE T nae Ler eer re Pe eee ere ree ey 47,225.00 $1,250.92 
Headquarters Library, ‘5a Sas HiME KE Siete weaee oon wowed ds E EEA E eee EEE E etek PERIN 13,647.00 13,845.78 
Membership Maintenance and Promotion ..a..s.anuesaasoresaseeasosesssnevreasvassrersvereervsasnrrtnarrass 5,533.00 5,623.20 
Midwinter Meeting ........ sekasas EATEN A E E E E E aoe E ee ENERSEN 2,200.00 3,278.45 
Elections ..... ere E E te eee A E Pre rere EE ET rere re eRe 1,400.00 1,394.70 
Education for Librarianship EEE ee terete teen eer en eer entteccrsessetcestenerstscteretsemercsererss 10,226.00 10,226.00 
Personnel Administration .........4- TEE autaa E TEE ETA PE EA EPEE EEEE waar ae 9,805.00 9,805.12 
Executive Board ee ee ee ee ee eae n mane haraga eee eaava ee ee ttres’ 3,100.00 3,080.40 
Other Boards anc Committees .-......... vein eeeaaleopuces ge ooh EEEE Cites ous tee Sate eos late 1,250.00 1,981.66 
Administrative Services Department— 
Services and Supplies .......... Meet. pee aa.caeslen ees Vatas was hara i needa eeeeenaes T EE 86,988.00 88,509.65 
Building gw@eeertrezetcereen ra aeee eect ee Pea eer eee rcaeaezreeraettvrrse ee? Reve @¢a#@eorevnateantcever acevo eeae + eee teer @*e reaver tsterzrrze 19,482.00 19,586.82 
Membership Records, Dicestany and Aldiecioavap shin adthcu Wasa E are beg eal SOR ae S AEE, 21,239.00 20,147.56 
Gross Expense ......cscseesscenees aurride atiina penri PETE E r A EEIE E. SAET 276,397.00 282,718.89 
Less Costs Paid by Rewalar Activities ...... Pessi E E E T EEE E E E 43,504.00* 43,234.00* 
232,893.00 239,484.89 
Less Costs Peid by Special Projects .........0..-05 EEEE AE E SEE 10,126.00* 11,444.28" 
222,767.00 228,040.61 
Operating Reserve ......... eee eer ree er eee nn eae eara Ha eee Meee amr aE nae 5,364.00 — 
Net Experse ...pasasosrisssiseenss AEE EA ERTA ERRANA ENIR AN sas Baw abate E We ech bare $228,131.00 228,040.61 
Budget Balance-—. Aaea 31, 1953 eee ere he es eee a T Me Dearest eran S EEE TE = 90.39 
$228,131.00 
* Credit eee 
+ Budgeted but not withdrawn. 
i 
$ 
NEW LOWER PRICES 
LIBRARIANS!! 
s e 
To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING'S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
Á offered in four sty'es of bindings, with helpful 
a commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES, 
comfort, safety, convenience If you are not already on our mailing list, 
Write today for complete facts! xi at } ) 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT, 183 THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
594 Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin ALA BULLETIN 
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Included in this index are topical listings for all boards, committees, and other units of ALA, and 
its divisions which appear in the organization section of the December Bulletin, 1958. 


A 


ACCREDITATION: ‘‘Acecrediting program," 
17; Rept to Council, 116; 188: 209 

ACCREDITED L ScHS: 589 

ACQUISITIONS OF L MATERIALS: bd on, 538; 
book acquisitions com, 540; acquisi- 
tions rt, 572 

“ACRL microcard series, 399 

ACTIVITIES: see Programs 

Adams, Charles M, 6 

ADMINISTRATION: com adm procedure 
(ACRL) 561; com (DCC) 562; exec 
com (AYPL) 566; exec com (CLA) 
567; exec com (l, sery abrd r t) 573 

Adolfson, L. H, 46; 155 

ADULT EDUCATION: “A unique confer- 
ence,” Monroe, 20; “Never too late,” 
Robinson, 57; “The publie library's 
role in adult education,” Monroe, 155; 
“Spotlight on adult education,” Ly- 
man, 191; “Adulte Leadership," Butch- 
er, 194; “Ars gratia populi, Long 
and Elias, 254; grants available, 355; 
office established, 364; support of of- 
fice, 499, 519; bd, 539; AEA-ALA, jt 
com, 519, 549; sect (PLD) 569 

“Adult Leadership,” Butcher, 194 

ADVERTISING: policies com (1 periodicals 
rt) 573 

AFFILIATED NATL SOCIETIES: 575 

ALA com on ins for Is, “Insurance,” 61 

“ALA statement on labeling,” 483 

“ALA today-~-A 1953 stocktaking report, 
The,” Downs, 397 

Alvarez, Robert S, ‘Budgets doubled in 
eight years," 11; sketch, 11; ‘‘Public 
library circulation still in the red,” 
435; photo, 435 

American asen of law 1s, 575 

American assa of sch Ins, 556 

American bar asso, “Statement of the 
American bar assn on the freedom to 
read,” 486 

American book pub council, 218 

American documentation institute, 579 

American Hertrace Prosecr: new direc- 
tor apptd, 356 

“American libraries,” Vandeburg, 16 

AMERICAN 1 Hustory: see L history 

American 1 pioneers, subcom on (edi- 
torial com) 542 

American merchant marine 1 assn: com, 
539; assn, 576 

American theological 1 assn, 577 

Anderson, Le Moyne W, 48; “Let 
freedom ring,” 477 

“Another chance?"’, Ottemiller, 99 

ARCHITECTURE! see Buildings 

Arcnaives: Archs and ls com, 539; com 
(PLD) 570 

Ariyama, Takashi, 189 

Armed forces Ins sect (PLD) 569 

Arnold, Len, 16 

“Ars gratia populi,” Long and Elias, 
254 

Ant Rerprence: see Reference 

Asheim, Lester, 466 

Association of Amer 1 sechs, 579 

Association of col and ref Is, 423, 560 

Association of research Is, 577 

Association of young people’s Ins, 566 

Aunro-visuan: 116; bd, 539; com 
(AASL) 586; com (ACRL) 561; 
recordings com (AYPL) 566; record- 


ings com (CLA) 567; see alse Radio 
and TY 

Aupitinc: com (DCC) 562; com (PLD) 
570 

Austin, Edwin ©, 295 

Austin, Josephine, 201 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS: 17; 102; ‘‘New- 
bery-Caldecott 1952,” Livsey, 160; 
174; Bulletin wing award, 267; ‘Jacob 
M. Lashly,’’ Nourse, 348; “Frank 
Adams Smith,” May, 349; 357; 364; 
431; Dutton-Macrae Award, 524, com, 
541; project awards com (Adult Ed 
Bd) 539; awards com, 539; citation of 
trustees com, 540; com on Grolier 
award, 543; Oberly mem fund, 546; 
com on award of Mann citation (DCC) 
562; Newbery-Caldecott com (CLA) 


567 


“Backward books?”, Lundy, 260 

Bailey, Joe H, 228 

Banning, Margaret Culkin, “The side of 
the angels,” 391; photo, 391 

Bauer, Harry C, “Low man on an or- 
ganization chart,” 18; sketch, 18 

Beard, Virginia, 359 

Beatty, Cora M, 219 

Behymer, E. Hugh, 38! 

Belt, Mrs. Elmer, 220 

Bentley, Phyllis D, 396 

Bibliographical society of America, 579 

BIBLIOGRAPHY! com, 539; com to imple- 
ment LC biblioprojects (ACRL) 561; 
ACRL-ACLS jt com on selective bib- 
liography, 561; com (HLD) 565; 
biblio soc of Amer, 579 

Bierman, June Adams, “Receipe for re- 
spect,” 243; photo, 243 

Bikhazi, Jibran, 78 

“Birthdays of freedom,” Newsome, 21 

Bissainthe, Max, photo, 75 

Bixler, Paul, 126; 162 

BLIND, WORK WITH: com, 539; com on 
sel of bks for blind child and y p, 
566 

Block, Herb, cartoon, f£ e Nov 

Bloss, Meredith, “Is book flow too 
slow?”, 301; “Check for action,” 463; 
photo, 301; 463 

BoarpsS AND coMs; see Coms and bds 

Bontemps, Arna, 325 

Book AcQuisiTions: see Acquisition of 
I materials 

“Book and censor, The,” Celler, 479 

Book EVALUATION : bk appraisal com (adult 
ed bd) 539; com (CLA) 567 

“Book preservation,” Ludington, 425 

Boox SELECTION: ‘Book selection in de- 
fense of liberty of schools in a democ- 
racy,” 484; bk sel in schs in a democ- 
racy com (AASL) 484, 588; com on sel 
of bks for blind child and y p 566; 
com (AYPL) 566; foreign bk sel com 
{PLD} 570 

“Book selection in defense of liberty in 
schools in a democracy,” 484 

BooksinDING AND REPAIRING: “I like book 
repairing,” D'Alessandro, 298; “Book 
preservation,” Ludington, 425; bkbind- 
ing com, 540; 1 binding inst and ALA jt 
com, 549 


Booxutsts: ‘Notable books of 1952,” 106; 


595 


“Distinguished children’s books of 
1952,” 148; “A special reading Het for 
our time,” 489; notable bks com (PLD) 
579 

‘Bookmobile in Freeport, The,” Kelly, 
350 

Booxmosites: “The bookmobile in Free- 
port,” Kelly, 350; phates, 350 

“Books of the West, The, Ready, 411 

BooKsELLers: subcom on relations with 
(bd on acquistion of 1 mat) 538 

“Bookshops in the Los Angeles area," 
Powell, 257 

Bourgeois, Pierre, photo, 75 

Bresler, Riva T, “Travel costs and cloth- 
ing needed for ALA in June,” 100; 
photo, 100 

Brockmann, Charles R, 286 

“Brooklyn public library studies an 
idea,’ St. John, 108 

Brother, Shirley A, 48 

Brown, Thomas G, 178; 285 

Bryan, Alice 1, 269 

Bryan, James, 199 

Bryant, Douglas, 46; 47; “Libraries and 
Unesco gift coupons,” 197; photo, 197; 
359 

Buvcet: ‘‘Budgets doubled in eight 
years,’ Alvarez, 11; “Treasurers re- 
port,” (ALA), 117, 591; 519; com, 
540; com (AASL) 556; com (DLCYP) 
565; see also Finance 

“Budgets doubled in eight years,” Al- 
varez, 11 

“Building a city with books,” Chute, 
51 

Buitpincs: com (ACRL) 166; com, 540; 
planning sch 1 qtrs com (AASL) 557; 
com (ACRL) 561; design and equip 
com (DLCYP 565; architecture com 
(PLD) 570 

Burnside, Frances E, 6 

Burton, Robert, 458 

Busrness Groups: see Relations and bus 
groups 

Butcher, Elizabeth, “Adult Leadership.” 
194; photo, 194 

Butler, George E, 135 


C 


Cain, Julian, photo, 75 

Camp, Rebecca, 238 

Campion, Eleanor Este, 130 

Canadian 1 assn: 278; 578; Canadian 
l assn and ALA, jt com, 549 

“Cape Town-Chicago-Belgrade,’? Spohr, 
241 

Carhart, Frances Dukes, 165 

Carlson, William H, “‘Crackpots, oddities 
and queer ones,’ 158; sketch, 158; 
259 

Carnovskv, Leon, ‘‘Clear and present 
danger,” 467 

Carter, E J, photo, 75 

“Catalogers plan to inerease service,” 
Custer, 193 

CATALOGING AND CLASS: div of, 193, Sub- 
vention, 519, 562; decimal classifica- 
tion, edition 16, 258; cataloging and 
class bd on cat policy and research 
(DCC) 562; com on class (DCC) 
562: com on descriptive cat (DCC) 
563; spec advisory com on the decimal 
class (DCC) 563; com on subj hdgs 


(DCC) 563; com on coop with Latin 
Amer catalogers & classifiers, 563 

Catholic | assn: 579 

Celler, Emanuel, ‘The’ book and cen- 
sor,” 479 

Censogsmipr: see Intellectual freedom 

“Challenge and the smal] public library, 
The,” Doms, 465 ‘ 

CHAPTERS, ALA: 174 

‘Check for action,” Bloss, 463 

CHILDREN AND Y ¥: photo, f c Jan; 
photo, f e Oct; “Children’s books and 
the American heritage,” McGuire, 394; 

““Teen-age reading,’ Ives, 430; div of 
Is fer, Subvention, 519, 565; edue for 
chilcren’s and y p’s Inship com 
{(DLCYP) 565; assn of y p’s ins, sect 
{DLCYP) 566; children’s l] assn sect 
(DLCYP) 567; place of 1 wk with 
children in the pub 1 stracture com 
{CLA} 567 

“Children’s books and the American 
heritage,” McGuire, 394 

Children’s | assn: 567 ` 

Christeson, Frances, 230 

Churchill, Winston S, 165 

Chute, Marchette, “Building a city with 
kooks,” 51; sketch, 51; 132 

Cicero, Marcus T, 522 

Cincuvation: “Index of Ame: pub cir- 
culation,” 75, 172, 374, 426; “Public 
library cireulation still in the red,” 
Alvarez, 435 

CITATIONS: see Awards and citations 

Clark, Ann Nolan, ‘‘Newbery-Caldecott, 
1952,” 160; photo, 160; 263 

Clark, Phyllis H, photo, 192 

CLASSIFICATION: see Cataloging and class 

CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS: revision 
of class and pay plans for municipal 
Is com (PLD) 571 

“Clear and present danger, Carnovsky, 
467 

Clift, Eleanore (Flynn), 180 

Cobb, Mary M, 302 

Colburn, Edwin B, 302; 304 

Cole, Dorothy E, 149; 230; 258, 288 

COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES: com on 
financing C and R L (ACRL) 561 

CoLLEGE ts: sect (ACRL) 560; jr col Is 
sect (ACRL) 560; see also Assoc of 
col and ref Is 

Collison, Robert L, “IE I were an Ameri- 
can librarian,” 15; photo, 15 

Colvin, Laura, 204 

Coman, Edwin T, Jr, 379 

“Come and bring your car,’? Garbutt, 
151 

COMMITTEE anD Boarps: 173; 1953-54, 
538; com on bds and coms, 540, 519; 
com on com appts, 541; com on coms 
(AASL) 556: com on com appts 
(ACRL) 561 

Committee appts, com on: see Coms and 
bds 

Coney, Donald, 364 

CONFERENCES, ALA: 364; see atso name 
of conjerence 

“Confessions of an anthologist,”’ Gass- 
ner, 248 

Connell, Wessie, 333 

Connolly, Rita, 267 

CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 173; com, 
541; com {AASL) 557; com (ACRL) 
561; ecm (DCC) 563; Com (DLCYP) 
565; com (AYPL) 566; 682 

Coppola, Dominick, 379 

Corrricut: subeom on {bk acquisitions 
com) 540 

Corum, Fred M, 230 

Cory, John Mackenzie, 204 

Coughlan, Margaret, 267 


COUNCIL, ALA: Council action, Los An- 
geles, 295; 362; 1953-54, 533; Council 
eredentials com, 541 

Council credentials com: see Council 

Council of nati I assns: 579 

“Crackpots, oddities, and queer ones,” 
Carlson, 158 

Craig, Florence S, 46; 155; phote, 192; 
203 

Cressaty, Margaret, ‘Special libraries in 
southern California," 195; photo, 195 

Crouch, Richard Edwin, 325 

Crumrine, Katherine E, 106 

Cuban 1 assn: 578 

Currier, Lura, 203 

Cushman, Jerome, photo, 192; 203 

Custer, Arline, 136 

Custer, Benjamin A, ‘“‘Catalogers plan 
to increase service,” 193; photo, 193 


Dale, Edgar, “A smaller world needs 
bigger people,” 153; photo, 153; 197 

D'Alessandro, Edward A, “I like book 
repairing,” 298; photo, 298 

Dalton, Jack, 116; 174; 239 

Dane, Chase, photo, 357 

Daniels, Marietta, 389 

Datta, Bimal Kumar, 125 

DeAngelo, Rachael W, 359 

Deininger, Dorothy, 209 

Desicn: see Buildings 

Disptays;: "Book mobile,” photo, f c 
Mar 

“Distinguished children’s bks of 1952,” 
bk evaluation com, 148-49 

Division jt coms, 554 

Divisional relations com, 541 


Divisions, ALÀ: 556; divisional relations ° 


com, 93, 541 

Dix, William S, photo, 453; 462 

Doms, Keith, “The challenge and the 
small publie library,” 466; phote, 
465 ` 

Doran, George H, 260 

Dorsey, Mildred, 263 

Doud, Margery, 18 

Douglas, Emily T and Douglas, Paul H, 
“Where history comes alive,” 393; 
photos, 393 

Douglas, Paul H and Douglas, Emily T, 
“Where history comes alive,” 393; 
photos, 393 

Downs, Robert B, photo, 297; “The ALA 
today—a 1953 stocktaking report,” 397; 
photo, 397 

Dugas, Alice M, “SSWLA in Mexico,” 
59; sketch, 59 

DuriicaTEs: com on duplicates exchange 
union {ACRL} S61 

DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: see Awards and 
citations 

Dyke, James, 259 


E 


Eastman, Linda A, 183 

EDITORIAL: com, 542; com (AASL) 558; 
com (PLD) 571; com (1 periodicals 
rt) 573 

Envcation ror NSB; LED nominees 
for officers, 209: bd of, 542; jt com 
on 1 work as a career, 550; educ for 
children’s and y p’s Inship com 
(DLCYP) 565; 1 ed div, 567 

Educational film I assn, 580 

Edwards, S J, “Help prevent juvenile 
delinquency!’ 19 

Eisenhower, Dwight D, “The president’s 
letter,” 297; 484; photo, 358 

Eisenhower, Milton S, 122 


596 


Execrions: 1953 returns, 328; com on, 
542; com (AASL) 557; com (DLCYP) 
566; com (DCC) 563; com (PLD) 
$70 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL L$; see School Is 

Elias, Ramon and Long, Fern, “Ars 
gratia populi,” 254; photo, 254 

Ellstrom, Jane A, 176 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 302 

Eone, Sister M, 379 

EQUIPMENT; see L equip and appliances 

Erbes, Raymond G, Jr, 359 

Ernst, Morris, “The point at issue,” 457; 
photo, 457 

Esterquest, Ralph T, 149; 199 

Evans, John C, 379 

Evans, Luther, photo, 75 

ExcHANcEs: policies com (1 periodicals 
r t) 573; persons and publications, (1 
serv abrd r t} 573 

EXECUTIVES BD, ALA: Action at Los 
Angeles, 295; action at Chicago, 519 


Farrell, Sallie, 199 

FevenaL Revarions: ‘Another chance?” 
Ottemiller, 99; com on, 188, 542 

Federal-Statce relations, com on, 451, 543 

Fernald, Ernestine, R, 97 

“Festival of books,” 142 

FELLOWSHIPS: see Awards and citations 

Field, Marshall, 302 

Fiuinc: com on filing rules (DCC) 563 

Fitms: 359; subcom on bklist film re- 
views {audio-visual bd} 539; subcom 
on motion picture review (audio-visual) 
539; subcom on LC film cds (audio- 
visual hd) 539; educ film 1 assn, 580; 
see also Microfilms 

Finance: 4; 92; “Treasurer's report, 
(ALA) 1951-52, 117, 1952-53, 591; 173; 
com, 543 

Forsyth, Roberta, 43 

Fletcher, Margaret N, 135 

rocke, Helen M, 209 

Forsicn Born: see Intercultural rel 

Foster, Genevieve, 21 

Fox, Dorothea Magdalene, 96 

Francis, L S, 396 

Franklin, Robert D, 124 

Freedman, Leonard, 383 

“Freedom and political authority,” Me- 
Carthy, 459 

“Freedom of selection for school li- 
braries—the lesser risk,” Kennan, 460 

FreepomM TO READ: see Intellectual free- 
dom 

-Freedom to read, The," 48] 

FRIENDS OF LS: com, 543 

Felton, Deoch, “Harry Miller Lyden- 
hurg,” 145 

"Functional school library, The,” Mac- 
Bean. Smith, 52 

Fyan, Loleta D, 188 


G 


“Gadgets, gismos and gimmicks,” Rey- 
nojds, 109 

Gagliardo, Ruth, 302 

Garbutt, Katharine K, ‘Come and bring 
your car,” 15] 

Gardner, Erle Stanley, 188; photo, 213 

Garner, Ralph E, 27 

Garrett, Ruth H, 232; 288 

Cassner, Jobn, “Confessiones of an an- 
thologist,” 249; photo, 249 

Geer, Heler T, 267; 304; 359 

Girard, Ancre, 112 

Gitler, Rebert L, 174; 188 

Glass, Nellie L, 97 


Lid 


a 


4 


Goldman, Bernard, photo, 191; 199; 203 

“Good book in religion, The,” Morris, 
34] 

Goodman, John, 48; 286 4 

Gordon, Lenore M, 288; 381 

Gosling, Alice Emily, 333 

Gosnell, Charles Francis, 325 

Gould, Gleiss & Benn, inc, 203 

GovERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: jt com on, 
549 

Graham, Clarence R, “Skip Graham,” 
Thompson, 246; photo, 246 

Grants: “‘Grants available in adult edu- 
cation,” 355; revision of State grants 
to p ls, 1942, com (PLD) 570 

“Grants available in adult education,” 
355 

Greenaway, Emerson, 199 

Gregory, Lee H, 182; 232; 381 

Gregory, Ruth W, 423 

GROLIER AWARD: see Awards and citations 

Gropp, Arthur, 389 

Gscheidle, Gertrude, 357 

Guide to comparative literature and 
intercultural rel, jt com on, 549 

“Guide to library equipment and sup- 
plies,” 304 


Hafner, Walter A, 132 

Hall, Elvajean, 135 

Halmos, Dorothy M, 219 

Halsey, Margaret, 71; “The outdoor 
reading room,” 150; photo, 150 

Hamill, Harold, June cover photo; 235; 
295 

Hansen, Dorothy, 130 

" Harris, Franklin S, Sr., 103 

Harris, Thomas W, Jr, 383 

Harrison, Frederic, 358 

Hartin, J S, 447 

HEADQUARTERS STAFF, ALA: 532 

“Help prevent juvenile delinquency!” 
Edwards, 19 

Henderson, John D, June cover photo; 
235; 295 

Henderson, R C, photo, 455 

Hillard, James M, 78 

History, ata: ‘‘Taproot, trunk and 
branches,” Ludington, 345 

Hodgson, James G, 209 

Holinshed's Chronicle, 261 

Hooker, Ruth H, 325 

Hoole, W. Stanley, “Of the author-li- 
barian,’ 161 

Hopper, Mildry S, 176 

Horton, Marion, 93 

Hospitat L8: div of, 564 

Hostetter, Anita M, ‘‘Accrediting pro- 
gram,” 17 

Hoyt, Beryl E, 143 

Huddleston, Martha, 379 

Hudson, Ralph, 125 

Hughes, Langston, 201 

Huntley, Chet, 142; 188; photo, 216 

Hutchins, Margaret, 124 


“I like book repairing,” D’Alessandro, 
298 

“If I were a British librarian,” Shores, 
14 

“If I were an American librarian,” Col- 
lison, 15 

“Index of American public library cir- 
culation,” 75; 172; 374; 426 

Index to short stories for children, sub- 
com on (editorial com), 542 

Institution Is, com, 543 

Insurance: “Insurance,” ALA com on 


ins for ls, 01; ins for Is com 544; 
subcom on group (bd on pers admin) 
546 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: “Unesco, li- 
braries and Reds,’ Kirkpatrick, 103; 
339; 362; “The side of the angels,” 
Banning, 391; “The ALA today,” 
Downs, 397; special issue, Nov; com 
544; bk sel in schs in a democracy 
com (AASL) 558 

Inter-American institute of agricultural 
sciences, 388 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS: intercultural 
action com, 544; guide to comparative 
lit and intercul rel, jt com on, 549 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Overseas li- 
braries, 362; “Reaction overseas,” 
Moore, 405; 423; 487; bd, 499, 544; 
com (AASL) 557; internatl l con- 
gress, Amer com on arrangements, 
jt com, 549; com (DLCYP) 566; inter 
natl 1 com (CLA) 567; 1 service abrd 
r t 573 

“Interplanetary copyright,” Reines, 22 

“Is book flow too slow?” Bloss, 300 

Ives, Vernon, ‘“‘Teen-age reading,” 400; 
photo, 400 


Jacobs, John Hall, 263 

Jefferson, Thomas, ‘“‘Where history comes 
alive,” Douglas and Douglas, 393 

Johnson, Wendell, 396 

JOINT COMMITTEES: 1953-54, 549; see also 
Division jt coms. 

Jones, Frank N, “‘Selling the library on 
the campus,” 429; photo, 429 

Jones, George F, 136; 382 

Jones, Helen Jane, 132 

Jones, Henrik, 14 

Jones, Perrie, 259 

Joyce, Williams D, photo, 343 

Judah, J Stillson, photo, 343 

JUNIOR COLLEGE Ls: see College Is 

Junior members r t: 572 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ‘‘Help prevent 
juvenile delinquency!’ Edwards, 19 


K 


Kaiser, Walter H, 149 

Kaufman, Inge, 383 

Kee, S Janice, 199 

Kelly, Elizabeth F, ‘‘The bookmobile 
in Freeport,” 350 

Kennan, George F, “No concessions,” 
470; photo, 470 

Kennan, Richard B, “Freedom of selec- 
tion for school libraries—the lesser 
tisk,’? 461; photo, 461 

Kenny, Patricia, 383 

Kent, Charles D, 261 

King, Clyde S, 49; 132 

Kipp, Rae Cecilia, 46; 197 

Kirkpatrick, Leonard H. “Unesco, li- 
braries and Reds,” 103; photo, 103 

Kittel, Dorothy, 136 

Knowles, Malcolm S, 46; 155; 203 

Koenig, Monsignor Harry C, photo, 343 

Kohn, Shirley L, photo, 12 

Kortendick, James J, 209 i 

Kristoffersen, Magnus K, 357 

Kroeger, Louis J, 263 

Kronick, David A, 522 

Kubal, Gene, 135 


LaseLINc: “ALA Statement on labeling,” 
483; see also Intellectual freedom 
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Lagor: jt com on 1 service to labor 
géoups, 549 

Lancour, Harold, photo, 75 

Larson, Roy E, 199 

Lashly, Jacob M, “Jacob M. Lashly,’’ 
Nourse, 348; photo, 348 : 

Law Is, Amer assn of, 575 

LeFevre, Alice Louise, 188 

Lepman, Jella, 359 

“Let freedom ring,” Anderson, 477 

Levin, Marian, 285 

LIBRARIANSHIP: “‘If I were a British li- 
brarian,” Shores, 14; “If I were an 
American librarian,’’ Collison, 15 

“Libraries and museums of the Los 
Angeles area,” Mackenzie, 54 i 

Liprarres: “‘Libraries and museums of 
L A area, ‘“‘Mackenzie, 54; ‘Special 
libraries in southern California,” 
Cressaty, 195; ‘‘Cape Town-Chicago- 
Belgrade,” Spohr, 241 

“Libraries and Unesco gift coupons,” 
Bryant, 197 

“Libraries in educational television,” 
Mumford, 58 

Libraries of teacher trng institutions 
sect, (ACRL) 560 

LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE: see Buildings 

“Library bill of rights,” 485 

LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE: see Book- 
binding 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: com (PLD) 571 

LIBRARY EDUCATION: see Ed for Inchip 

LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES: 
‘Gadgets, gismos and gimmicks, 
“Reynolds, 109; guide to library 
equipment and supplies, 304: com 
544; design and equip com (DLCYP) 
565; see also Buildings 

LIBRARY EXTENSION: see Regional and 
state l serv - 

LIBRARY HISTORY: American l, history 
r t 572 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION: com, 544 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 338 

Library of Congress film cards, subcom 
on: See Films 

Library periodicals r t, 174. 572 

LIBRARY PROCESSES: see Technical proc- 
esses 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS: assn of Amer 1 schs, 
579 

LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD: see International 
relations 

LIBRARY SERVICES BILL: “Annther 
chance?” Ottemiller, 99; 142; 364 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS: see 
Lebor 

Library unions r t: 573 

LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER! see Educ for 
Iaship, Recruiting 

Lieherman, Irving, 116; 159 

Livhtfoot, Eloise, 71 

Lincoln, Abraham: “Where history 
comes alive,” Douglas & Douglas, 393 

Lindeman, Eduard C, 251 

Linderman, Winifred, 242 


“Living librarians”: “Harry Miller 
Lydenberg,” Fulton, 145; “Skip 
Craham,” Thompson. 246; “Julia 


Pettee,” Raeppel, 417 

Livsey, Rosemary E, ‘‘Newbery-Caldercott 
1952,” 160 

Long, Fern and, Elias Ramon, ‘‘Ars 
gratia populi,’ 254; photo, 254 

Lord, Milton E, 6; 47 

Lorenz, Julia Anne, 135 

Los ANGELES: “Los Angeles,” Mackenzie, 
9: “Libraries and museums of L A 
area,” Mackenzie, 54; 251 

Los ANCELES cONF: 9; 54; 151; 211; 263 


“Los Angeles: The city and the 
legend,” Mackenzie, 9 

Low, Edmon, 203; 259; 360 

“Low man on an organization chart,” 
Bauer, 18 

Lubetzky, Seymour, 259; 359 

Luce, Helen, 220 

Ludington, Flora B, phota, 325, 345, 
425: “‘Taproot, trunk and branches,” 
345; “Book preservation,” 425 

Lundy, Frank A, “Backward baoks?”, 
260; photo, 260 

Lydenderg, Harry Miller, “Harry, Miller 
Lydenberg,”’ Fulton, 145; photo, 145 

Lyman, Helen Huguenor, ‘‘Spotlight on 
adul: education,’ 191; photo, 191; 203 


Me 


McBurney, James H, 47; 155 

McCarthy; Eugene J, “Freedom and 
politica} authority,” 459; photo, 459 

MeCarthy, Stephen A, 173 

MeCormick, Ada, 102 

McCullough, A Y Elizabeth, 176 

McGuire, Alice Brooks, ‘Children’s 
books and the American heritage,” 
394; photo, 394 

MeJenkin, Virginia, 93 


M 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 396 
MacBean, Dilla W, 43; “The functional 
school library,” 52; sketch, 52; 188 

MacDonald, M Ruth, 188; 193: 204 

Mackenzie, Armine D, “Los Angeles: the 
city and the legend,” 9; ‘Libraries 
and museums of the Los Angeles 
area,” 54 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION: see Serials 

“Man, the book and the picture,” 
Ready, 112 

MANN CITATION: see Awards and citations 

Marino, Samuel J, 178; 335 

Marshall, John David, 165 

Martignoni, Margaret, 359 

Martin, Laura K, photo; 325; 357 

Martinez, Angelina, 389 

Mathews, Mildred V D, photo, 192; 203 

Mauer, Merion, 176 

Maxfield, David K, 135; 183 

May, Kathleen M, “Frank Adama 
Smith,” 349; photo, 349 

Mayol, Josephine, 388 

Medical | assn, 580 

Mempensnre: com, 544; com (AASL) 
557; com (DCC) 563; com {AYPL) 
566; com (CLA) 567; com (LED) 
568; com (PLD) 571; com (l serv abrd 
r t) 573 

Mersky, Roy M, -201 

Metcalf, Keyes, 338 

Metternich, Viola B, 431 

Mircnocarps: jt com, 551 

MrcroFriums : cooperative microf prej sub- 
com (bd on resources of Amer Is) 
548; com on cooperative microf of 
folklore collects abroad (bd on re- 
sources of Amer Is) 548; see also 
Films 

MIDWINTER MEETINGS: 28; 173; 522 

Middleton, Katherine J, 180 

Milton, John, 460 

MINNEAPOLIS CONF: see Twin Cities conf 

‘Miss Atherton,’? Salmon, 346 

Mohrhardt, Foster E, 188 

Monaghan, Jay, photo, 214 

Monroe, Margaret E, “A unique con- 


ference,” 20; “The publie library’s 
role in adult education,” 155; 199; 
photo, 356 

Monroe, Marilyn, phote, 55 

Moore, Everett, “Reaction overseas, 
photo, 405 

Morey, Jane, 232 

Moriarty, John Helenbeck, 188 

Morin, Wilfred L, 230 

Morris, Effie Lee, 148; 232 

Morris, Raymond P, “The geod book in 
religion,’’ 341; photo, 341 

MOTION PICTURES: see Films 

MULTIPLE coryING: 362; photo duplica- 
tion and multiple cop methods com, 
547 

Mumford, L Quincy, “Libraries in edu- 
cational television,” 58; sketch, 58; 
203; photo, 325 

Munn, Ralph, 338; 364 

Munz, Philip A, 196 

Music | assoc, 578 

“Mystery of the violated endpapers, 
The,” Towley, 13 


Nabors, B Louise, 48 

NATL ASSN OF ST LS: 578 

Natl | assns, council of, 563; 579 

Nea: NEA-ALA, jt com, 551 

Neal, Mrs, Karl, 261 

Neff, Judson, 300 

“Never too late,” Robinson, 57 

“New ALA publications,” 374 

“New PLD reference section, Sandifur, 
33 

Newsery-caupecotr: see Awards and ci- 
tations 

“‘Newbery-Caldecott 1952,” Livsey, 160 

Newman, Mary E, 522 

Newsome, Louane L, “Birthdays of 
freedom,” 21; 132 

Newton, A. Edward, 114 

Nielsen, Andre S, 381 

“No concessions,” Kennan, 470 

Nominations: ALA, 1954, 149; com re- 
port, 521: com, 546; com (AASL) 
557; com (ACRL) 561; com (DCC) 
563; com (DLCYP) 566; com (AYPL) 
566; com (CLA) 567; com (PLD) 576 

North, Audrey, 78 

NOTABLE BKS; see Booklists 

“Notable books of 1952,” 106 

Nourse, Louis M, 188; “Jacob M. Lash- 
ly,” 348; photo, 348 

Nyland, Mary T, 78 


OBERLY MEM FUND: see Awards and ci- 
tations E 

Oboler, Eli M, 199: 382; “‘O.P. and all 
that,” 433; photo, 433 

“Of the author-librarian,” Hoole, 161 

OFFICERS, Ata: 325; 532 

“O.P. and all that,” Oboler, 433 

ORGANIZATION ; staff org r t, 573; (ALA), 
special issue on, Dec, chart, 531; di- 
visional relations com, 541; div org 
com (PLD) 570 

Orr, Robert W, 130 

Osgood, William E, 178 

Osler, Sir William, 458 

Ottemiller, John H, “Another chance?” 
99; photo, 99 

“Our reading heritage,” Smith, 56 

“Outdeor reading room, The,” Halsey, 
159 
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Our oF PRINT #00KS: com, 546 

“Outstanding religious books, 1952-53,” 
Book selection com, 343 

OVERSEAS LIBRARIES: 362; 487; see also 
International relations 


P 


Palmer, Foster M, 96 

"Paper-bound books and censorship,” 
Walier, 474 

Parsons, Arthur H, Jr, 325 

Paton, Alan, 261 

Pavioff, Julia Paine, photo, 251 

Pay PLANS: see Classification and pay 
plans 

Penna, Carlos Victor, 289 

Pentopicats: see L periodicals; Serials 

PERSONNEL: bd on p adm, 546 

Peters, Mary, 267 

Pettee, Julia, “Julia Pettee,” Raeppel, 
417; photo, 417 

PROTO DUPLICATION: see Multiple copy- 
ing 

PicrurE couections: “Man, the book 
and the picture,” Ready, 112 

Piercy, Esther J, 149 

Pilant, Elizabeth, 333 

Place, Lois T, 325 

Placement: subcom on placement serv- 
ice, (bd on p adm) 519, 546 

Planning Sch L Qtrs: see Buildings 

“Point at issue, The,” Ernst, 457 

Poole, Frazer G, 458 

POSTAL RECULATIONS: Postal rates, 363 

Postell, William D, 220 

Potts, Rinehart S, 126 : 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, “Bookshops in 
the Los Angeles area,” 257; photo, 257 

“President’s letter, The,” Eisenhower, 
297 

FRINTING: com on reprinting (bd on 
acquisition of | mats} 538 

FROFESSIONAL RELATIONS: com: {AASL} 
557 

ProcraMs: prog subcom (bd on acquisi- 
tion of 1 mats) 538; com, $47; com 
(DCC) 563; eval of prog . . . com 
(DLCYP) 566; activities com (AYPL) 
566; see also Twin Cities conf 

PROJECTED BZS: com, 547 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS: com, 547 

PogLIC LIBRARIES: div of, 423; 569 

Public Libraries: com to compile index 
and title pg (PLD) 571 

“Fublic library circulation stil] in the 
red,” Alvarez, 435 

“Public Hibrary’s role in adult educa- 
non, The,” Monroe, 155 

PU3LIC RELATIONS: 27; 218; ‘Selling the 
Lbrary on the eampus,’”” Jones, 429; 
com, 547; com on p r and recruiting 
(DCC) 563; com (HLD) 565; pub- 
lieity com (CLA) 567; com (PLD) 
571: publictty com {l serv abrd rt) 
573 

PusLIcations: com (AASL) 557; com 
(ACRL) 561; com (DCC) 563; com 
(DLCYP) 556; com (LED) 568; com 
(PLD) 571; newsletter com (1 peri- 
ocicals r t) 573 

Pusziciry: see Public relations 

PUBLISHERS: com on rel with pubs, 547; 
pubs liaison com {div jt com) 554; 
publishing consultation com (AYPL) 
403; subscription bks pubs com, 519, 
54T 

Palling, Hazel A, 209 

Pure and applied science sect (ACRL) 
560 


Rapio anp ty: “Libraries in educational 
television,” Mumford, 58; 122; “‘Festi- 
val of books,” 142; 155; TV subcom 
(audio-visual bd} 539; TV com 
(DLCYP) 566; see also Audio-Visual 

Raeppel, Josephine E, “Julia Pettee,” 
417; photo, 417 

Ranlett, L Felix, 124 

“Reaction overseas,” Moore, 405 

Ready, William, “Man, the book and 
the picture,” 112; “The books of the 
West,” 411; photo, 112, 216, 411 

“Recipe for respect,” Bierman, 243 

Recorvincs: see Audio-Visual 

Recrurtinc: 423; subcom on (bd of ed 
for In) 542; jt com on I work as a 
career, 550; com (AASL) 557; com 
on pub rel and recruiting (DCC) 563; 
com (CLA) 567 

Reed, Sarah R, 49 

REFERENCE: sect (PLD) 533; 570: ref 
Ins sect (ACRL) 560; research plan- 
ning com {ACRL) 561; research com 
(LED) 568; art ref r t, 572; assn of 
research 1s, 577 

REGIONAL AND STATE L SERY: 364;' com 
on study of state I agencies, 548; rural 
sociological society and ALA, jt com, 
554; 1 ext sect (PLD) 569; natl assn 
of state ls, 578 

REGISTER AND VOTE CAMPAIGN: “American 
libraries,” Vandeburg, 17; photo, 17; 
142; 199 

Reines, Donald F, ‘Interplanetary copy- 
right,” 22 

RELATIONS AND BUSINESS GROUPS: com, 547 

RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS: see Pub- 
lishers 

Rercrous Books: “The good book in 
religion,” Morris, 341; “Outstanding 
religious books, 1952-53," bk sel com, 
343; r t, 573 

Remley, A L, 12 

Representatives, ALA, 555 

REPRINTING: see Printing 

Researcu: see Reference 

RESOLUTIONS: com, 548 

Resounces: bd on resources of Amer ls, 
548; subcom, southern Is, 389, 548; 
stbcom, natl union cat, 389 

Retirement: ‘Stop being Atlas!” 
Strong, 244; retirement income, 863 

Reynolds, Fred J, ‘Gadgets, gismos and 
gimmicks,” 109 

Reynolds, Maryan E, 149 

Rice, Paul North, 338 

Richards, John S, 188 

Richmond, Ted, 237 

Riddle, Margaret S, 136 

Rist, Martin, phofo, 343 

Robinson, Anne, ‘‘Never too late,” 57; 
sketch, 57 

Rogers, Helene H, 379 

Rogers, Rutherford D, photo, 192 

Roos, Jean C, 203 

Rose, Frances. 7 

Round Tables, ALA, 572 

Rovelstad, Howard, 166 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: see Regional 
and state È serv ` 

Ruskin, John, 522 

Rutzen. Ruth, 106; 203 


a] 


. STANDARDS: com 


§ 


St. John, Francis R, “Brooklyn public 
library studies an idea,” 108; photo, 
108; 197 

SALARIES: see Classification and pay 
plans; Finance 

Salmon, Richard, 124; “Miss Atherton,” 
346; photo, 346 

Sandifur, Gladys, “New PLD reference 
section,’’ 33 

Santayana, George, 165 

Saville, Mahala, 178 

Sayers, W Berwick, 14 

Scammon, John, 78 

Schenk, Gretchen K, 48 

Schnurmann, Erika, 230 

ScHo.arsuirs: see Awards and citations 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES: photo, Í c Feb; “The 
functional school library,” MacBean, 
Smith, 52, 53; photos, 52, 53; “Frec 
dom of selection fer school Libraries 
—the lesser risk,” Kennan, 461; ele- 
mentary sch Is com (AASL) 557; see 
also Amer Assn of Sch Ens 

Schuchat, Theodor, 228 

Science: Pure and applied science sect 
(ACRL) 560 

Scoggin, Margaret, 359 

“Selling the library on the campus,” 
Jones, 429 

SERIALS: com, 548; union list of serials, 
jt com, 554; mag eval com (AASL) 
557; r t, 573 

SenicrRarnyY: ‘Man, the book and the 
picture,” Ready, 112 

Sevensma prize, 267 

Sexton, Kathryn, photo, 191; 203 

Sexton, Sara C, 176 

Shaw, Ralph, 389 

Shirley, Wayne, 7 

Shores, Louis, “If I were a British li- 
brarian,”” 14; photo, 14 : 

“Side of the angels, The,” Banning, 391 

“Skip Graham," Thompson, 246 

Slocum, Grace, 203 

“Smaller world needs bigger people, A,” 
Dale, 153 

Smith, Anne Marie, 339 

Smith, Audrey, 382 

Smith, Benjamin L, ‘The functional 
school library,” 53; sketch, 53 

Smith, Frank Adams, ‘‘Frank Adams 
Smith,” May, 349; photo 349 

Smith, Gladys K, 176 

Smith, Logan Pearsall, 201 

Smith, T V, “Our reading heritage,” 56: 
sketch, 56 

Smith, Xenophon P, 445 

Spain, Frances L, 17 

Spear, Jack, 46; 155; 356 

Special ls assn, 580 

“Special libraries in southern Cali. 
fornia,” Cressaty, 195 

“Special reading list for our time, A," 
489 

Spohr, Otte H, “Cape Town-Chicago- 
Belgrade,” 241: photo, 241 

“Spotlight on adult education,” Lyman, 
19] 

Staff organizations r t, 573 

(AASL) 558; com 
(AYPL) 567 

Starr, Edward C, photo, 343 

STATE GRANTS: see Grants 

State ] agencies; see Regional and state 
I serv 

State Is, nat] assn of, 578 

STATE L serv: see Regional and state i 
serv 

“Statement of the American Bar Associ- 


599 


ation on the Freedom to Read,” 
American Bar Assn, 486 x 

Sratistics: index of circ, 75, 172, 374, 
426; com 548; com (AASL) 558; com 
(ACRL) 561; com (PLD) 571 

Stevenson, Grace T, 46; 192; 238; 364 

Stewart, James, 14 

Stibitz, Mildred, photo, 191; 203 

Stieg, Lewis, 68 

Stone, C. Walter, 203 

“Stop being Atlasi” Strong, 244 

Strem, George B, 337 

Strong, Mona Harrop, 
Atlas!’ 244: photo, 244 

Strout, Ruth French, 339 

SUBJECT HEADINGS: see Cat and class 

SUBSCRIPTION BKS: com, 548; subser bks 
pubs com, 519, 547 

Suchac, Kenneth F, 431 

Sullivan, Richard J, 130 

Surrey, Lela, 102 

“Suspension of shipments to foreign 
exchange bureaus, 210 

Sutermeister, Mrs Carl, photo, 350 

Swank, Raynard Coe, 325 

“SWLA in Mexico,” Dugas, 59 

“Szyk reproductions,’ 328 


T 


TAPE RECORDINGS: see Audio-visual 

“Taproot, trunk and branches,” Luding- 
ton, 345 

Taylor, Katharine, 124 

Taylor, Zada, 221 

TEACHER TRAINING: ls of teacher trng 
insts sect (ACRE) 560 

TeacHers: sect (LED) 568 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES: ‘‘Is book flow too 
slow?” Bloss, 300; com (AASL) 558; 
see also Cat & class 

“Teen-age reading,” Ives, 400 

TeLevision: see Radio and TV 

Temple, Phillips, 188; 199; 239 

“Impresstonable years, The,” 21 

Theatre 1 assn, 579 

Theological I assa, Amer, 577 

Thompson, Alice, 358 

Thompson, Alleen, 458 

Thompson, Eva L, 219 

Thompson, Lawrence S, ‘Skip Graham,” 
246; photo, 246; 339 

Timmerman, Hazel B, 263 

Towley, Louis, “The mystery of the 
violated end-papers,”? 13; 176 

Trade names,” 323 

“Travel costs and clothing needed for 
ALA in June,” Bresler, 100 

“Treasurer's report,” (ALA), 1951-52, 
117; 1952-53 591 

Tredick, Florence H, 182 

TRUSTEES: com, 540; sect (PLD) 570 

TwIN cries conr: Minneapolis conf 
com (AASL) 558; com on conf pro- 
grams (ACRL) 561; see also Programs 


U 


Ulveling, Ralph A, 338 

Unesco: Gift coupon project, 46: 
"Unesco, libraries and Reds,” Kirk- 
patrick, 103; “Brooklyn public library 
studies an idea,’ St. John, 108; “A 
smaller world needs bigger people,” 
Dale, 153; ‘*Libraries and Unesco gift 
coupons,” Bryant, 197 

“Unesco, libraries and Reds,” Kirk- 
patrick, 103 i 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS: see Serials 

“Unique conference, åA," Monroe, 20 

Unversity rs: sect {ACRL) 560; see 
also Assn of coll and ref Is 


“Stop being 


; V 


Vandeburg, Clyde M, “American ii- 
braries,* 16; sketch, 16 

Van Horne, Bernard, 203 

Vosper, Robert, 332 


W 


. Waller, Taeodore, 97; 143; 462; “Paper 
bound books and censorship,” 474; 
photo, 474 

Ward, Lynd, “‘Newbery-Caldecott, 1952,” 
166; photo, 169; 263 

Warncke, Ruth, 202, 203 

Wasserman, Paul, 183 


Weins, Leo M, 116 

Wells, Jack, 14 

Wensley, H A, 135 

Wezeman, Fred, 7 

“Where history comes alive,’’ Douglas 
and Douglas, 393 

Wilder, David, 78 

Williams, D G, 210 

Williamson, W L, 382 

Willis, Charles F, Jr, 338 

Wilson, Louis Round, 338 

Windsor, Margaret, 136 

Wing, Donald, 97 

Wonderful world of books, The, 47: 
“Our reading heritage,” Smith, 56 

Wreden, William P, 238 

Wright, Nell B, 199 

Wright, Waler W, 124 
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X 
y 


Yoder, Florence B, 286 


“Young, Arthur Carl, 132 


Younes propte: see Children and y p 
Yeutn: see Children and y p 


Z 


Zeitlin and Ver Brugge booksellers, 
photo, 257 

Zafren, Herbert C, photo, 343 

Zerzanek, Evelyn, 1; 97 

Zimmerman, Carma, 239 

Ziak, Manoel Ernesto, 389 
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| < Humorous, fanciful tale 
Fine entertainment for boys and girls of grade school age. 





| The Frog narrated by 
FOLK Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle Ruth Sawyer 
TALE = Brer Mud Turtle's Trickery, nar. by Frances Clarke Sayers 


AN A Paul Bunyon Tale narrated by 
RECORDS A Pecos Bill Tale Jack Lester 
Five double-faced vinylite 12” records; 78 rpm; single record, 
$3; set of 5, $14. 


"Storytelling at its best by one of the greatest living story- 
tellers. The heroes of Norse myth and saga, the richness, sim- 
plicity, and beauty of the French folk tale all come alive 


~ through the artistry of Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. Direct appeal to THORNE- 
= children; models of storytelling for teachers’ colleges an ; 
- library schools. THOMSEN 
= Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside Sleeping Beauty. | RECORDS 


3 Baldur Tales from the Volsunga Saga (2 records) 
_ Five double-faced vinylite 12” records; 78 rpm; single record, 
3 $3; set of 5, $14. 


Seasonal Ideas 


i A Calendar of Days and How to Observe Them. Calendar 

ANNIVERSARIES arrangement of important holidays, holy days, historical 

eo 7 © events, birthdays of important personages, special days and 

ans weeks, with information about them and lists of materials for 

HOLIDAYS their observance. A mine of information and suggestions for 
all occasions. 316p. Cloth, $6. 


which the library plays a part: curriculum subject activities, ACTIVITY BOOK 
; torium and assembly programs, library clubs and com- for 
CER and games. Catchword titles, quick-reference SCHOOL 


always alert'to the necessity of integrating the class- LIBRARIES 
library.” 219p. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. l 





a oe ee o A "recipe book’ for integrating the school library with the 
“ACTIVITY BOOK life of the school. Describes briefly hundreds of activities suc- 





AN cessfully used by teachers, students, and librarians working 
NUMBER 2 together. Like the first Activity Book it contains much of 


interest and use to public libraries. Indexed. 239p. Cloth, $2.50. 


Ring in the New Year with 


County and Regional Library Development. January 1954 
Basic Reference Sources. February 1954 
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es brought to life by master storytellers. 








| Miss- Elizabeth de Bulaes 
Library Sedlice Niking Pr 


18 East 48th St. 


` 


New York I7,: N.Y. 
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Mother and daughters enjoy the Childcraft display at the Atlanta (Ga.) Public Library. Featured for an entire 


month, the display attracted much attention — even from fathers | 


add new interest to your section for 
parents with a CHILDCRAFT display 


From Atlanta, Detroit, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and many other communities, come enthusi- 
astic reports of the many-sided function of 
Childcraft in libraries. 


Parents are fascinated with the guidance fea- 
tures, which lend themselves to effective 
displays, like the one above. Children enjoy 
the literature, arts and creative activities 
features. 


A complete plan of child guidance, Child- 
craft’s 14 volumes were compiled by 50 lead- 
ing child specialists in 35 universities and 
guidance centers. From parent guidance to 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, MI. 


creative activities, from science and industry 
to the best in children’s literature and art, 
Childcraft is indeed a rich treasury for par- 
ent and child alike. We believe Childcraft 
belongs in your library. May we hear from 
you? 


P. S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT 
Records at your nearest record store today! 


ele aa a a a e a l a a l u ‘u ‘l ‘l ‘a 


FREE! Catalog cards for Childcraft. Save hours 
of cataloging time! Complete set of 45 catalog 
cards for Childcraft now available to any school 
or library owning the latest (1949) edition. 
Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, Dept. 315-B, 
Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


LIBRARY OR SCHOOL___ ——— 
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